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JANUARY 1932 

lit. Civil Disobedience revived i Congress Working Committee's Resolutions i — After 
protracted deliberations, the All-India Congress Working Committee passed a 
resolution tentatively planning Civil Disobedience, which Mahatma Gandhi, in his 
reply to the Viceroy, said would be suspended if the Viceroy considered it worth 
while to peruse it. The plan included a vigorous boycott of British goods, and 
concerned also disobedience of '‘unmoral laws.” Regarding the request to the 
Viceroy to reconsider his reply to Gandhiji the Working Committee urged for a 
public and impartial inquiry into the Ordinance question. The Committee also 
passed a resolution that the Premier’s Round Table Conference Declarations were 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate in terms of the Congress demands. In the 
event of a satisfactory response not coming from Government, the Working 
Committee called upon the nation to resume civil disobedience. The following 
conditions, however, were to be strictly observed: — (1) People must be ready to 
undergo great suffering and yet remain non-violent; (2) social boycott of Govern- 
ment officials is to be undertaken; (B) Volunteers should never be hired, though 
the bare wants of themselves or their dependents may be provided ; (4) Boycott 
of all foreign cloth is obligatory ; (5) Non-violent picketing of liquor and foreign 
cloth shops IS to be resumed ; (6) Unlicensed manufacture and collection of 
salt should be resumed ; (7) Orders issued under the Ordinances may be civilly 
disobeyed. 

2nd. Liberals^ Appeal to The Council of the National Liberal Federation 

of India met under the Presidentship of Sir Pheroze Sethna and after 
a heated debate on the situation in the country created by the promulgation of 
the Ordinances, decided to telegraph to the Viceroy urging that every avenue 
should be explored for the continuance of co-operation of all progressive ipolitical 
parties in the country for the successful conclusion of the Round Table 
Conference. 

3rd. Belated Refulgence of Liberal Lights The leading Liberal Rights of Bombay 
alarmed at the prospect of the revival of the Civil Disobedience Movement made 
repeated entries and exits to and from *‘Mani Bhuvan” wearing grave looks. Being 
questioned as to the results of their activities, they were either non-committal or 
admitted that they. were unable to move their little finger in averting a crisis. 

4th. At^bsIs and Coiivictions": — Mahatma 'Gandhi arrested at "Mani Bhuvan” 
Bombay. Simultaneously with Gandhiji’s arrest, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel! 
Congress President, was taken into custody at his own residence under the flame 
Regulation as Gandhiji, and driven in a separate car to Poona, He was taken to the 
Yerrowada prison. Scenes that were witnessed in Bombay following the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi aud Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel were vividly roimniscent of the 
days of the Civil Disobedience Movement last year. A huge procession paraded 
the city streets waving national flags. Old and familiar national slogans were 
sent out from house-tops. All shops shut their doors, and suspended business as 
a tnark of protest against arrests. The hartal was both complete and 
voluntary.— -Babu Rajendra Prasad, the member of the Congress Working’ 
Conamitt^ for Bihar, who had been nominated by Sardar Patel to succeed him 
as me Cmigress President, w^ arrested at the Sadakat Asram, headquarters of 
the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee.— Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, General 
secretary, Indian National Congress, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous im« 
pnsonment and a fine of Rs. 500, in default 3 months more under the U. P. 
Ordinance for disobeying the order not to leave the municipal limit® of Allahabad. 

ri 7 * * 0 -^’ K.. ttherwam was sentenced to six months and a fine of Es. 150 or in 
default, 3 months more. 

1 
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Congress Working Committee Declared Unlawful. — Tho Government of India 
declared the Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee an unlaw- 
ful association as constituting a danger to the public peace. 

Four New Ordinances Promulgated : — H, E. tho Viceroy promulgated four 
Ordinances for the purpoBe of meeting the situation created by the civil disobe- 
dience movement. ('.) The Emergency Powers Ordinance: — This was practically on 
the lines of the Ordinance for tlie North West Frontier Province, excepting that its 
scope was widened to include all acts prejudicial to public safety and peace and 
that it reintroduced the Old Press Ordinance for the whole of India under the 
machinery of the Press Act. This Ordinance was extended immediately by 
notification to Bombay and Bengal. The Ordinance gave power not only to 
control suspected persons who act in a manner prejudicial to public safety or 
peace, but also covered acts in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to public 
safety or peace. (2) Unlcmful Instigation Ordinance/.'— Thin was the same as applied 
to United Provinces and North West Frontier ' Province and was extended 
immediately to Madras, Bombay, Piinjub, Bihar and Orissa and Central 
Provinces. — Unlaioftil Associations Ot'di?iance: — This was the same as applied to 
the North West Frontier Province and was extended at once to Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. It also gave powers to the 
Government of India to declare any association unlawful so that the order so far 
may have effect throughout British India. This was meant to cover the did'nmlty 
experienced on the last occasion by every local Government having declared the 
Oongress^ Working Committee unlawful. (4) Prevention of Molestation and Boycott- 
ing Ordinance : — This extended to the whole of British India but before it was 
brought ^ into force*Ioeal Governments would have to notify. The Ordinance was 
on the lines of the Old Ordinance except that it extended tho definition of molesta- 
tion to include peaceful picketing as an offence. 


5tli. Arrests and Convictions in ^ U. P.—Lucknow Congress leaders, Mr. C. B. 
Gupta, H. P. Saxena, Gopinath Srivastava, Mrs. Suniti Mitter, Bri Krishna 
ancl Prabhu were sentenced to suffer three months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
to pay a fine of Es. 200 each or in default to suffer one and a half months’ 
additional imprisonment. Sm. Annapurna Devi was sentenced to one month’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es. 200. 

Omnibus Arrest of Congress Leaders in Calcutta : — Following tho ; declaration 
of forty-five organisations as unlawful associations the Calcutta Police 
conducted extensive searches and made a large number of arrests in the city. 
About 60 places were searched which included the offices of tho forty-five associa- 
tions declared unlawful and about twenty arrests were made- The police seized 
office files and a large number of other aociiraents, removed all moveable articles 
found in the offices of the organisations declared unlawful, placed them under 
lock and key and posted constables on guard at their gates. It was stated that two 
motor cycles were taken away in the course of the raid on the Simla Vyayam 
Samity. The arrests were made under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

War on Congress all over the C'ow?^f 77 / Ordinance rule officially began in 
Bombay with the publication of a Gazette Extraordinary applying the four 
Ordinances.— At Benares the police opened fire in dispersing the meeting held 
to protest a^inst Mahatma’s arrest, — At Delhi the Chief Commissioner joeckred 
unlawful the Provincial^ and District Congress Committees. Tho Police earned 
out numerous searches including the search of the Congress Office, tho residence 
of Dr. Ansari and the Offices of the Tej’ and ‘Arjun/ vernacular dailies. — War 
on Congress organisations in the Punjab, U. P„ N. W. F. and Bengal was in 
full swing and reports of arrests, raids and convictions of Congressmen poured 
in incessantly, 

6lh. Lathi Charge in Coimbatore A lathi charge was made by the Coimbatore 
' volunteers who commenced picketing of foreign cloth shops 

in defiance of 144 order in which ope volunteer was seriously injured. Crowds 
began to collect here and there and in dispersing the crowd, it was stated, 
several persons were injured. A few shop-keepers were also hit. A few individuals 
m the market were also hurt by the lathi charge. 
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Police raid in Bombay : Leaders arrested : — The Bombay Police commenced a 
big drive against those behind the Congress movement in the^ city« A number 
of simultaneous arrests were quickly made including Mr. Nagindas Master (Vice- 
President, B. P. C. 0.) Mr. V. J. Patel, ex-President of the Assembly and Mr. 
K. F. Nariman, President of the local Congress Executive and member of the 
Working Committee. Batches of police moved swiftly from place to place accord- 
ing to the prearranged plan and took the leaders away in police automobiles as 
each was arrested. In addition to the arrests almost simultaneous arrests were made 
of : Mr. Narayan Deshpande, member B. P. C. 0. and Dictator, Bhuleswar Ward 
Congress ; Mrs. Shanteben Venkarkar, member, B. P, C. C., Mr. S. K. Farulkar, Mr. 
T. E. Naravani, G. Ward Congress President, Mr. Molichand ICapadia, member B. 
P. C. C. and Municipal corporator, Mr. S. K. Patil, ex-SeeroLary, B. P. O. C., Mr. 
Jay ant Dalai, Congress Bulletin Editor, Mr. D. S. Barbrekiir, ox-Congress^ Dictator, 
Sardar Jamait Singh, leader, Bombay Sikh Association, Mrs. AvantikaBai Gokhale, 
ex-Dictator, Mr. Gunvant Kapadia, War Council meriiber. Pandit Mukund 
Malaviya, son of Pandit Madari Mohan Malaviya, Syed Abdulla Brelvi, editor of 
‘‘Bombay Chronicle.” Mr. Dhurander, Assistant editor of “Navakal,” a vernacular 
daily, Mr. E. K. Menon, member B. P. C. C., Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Munshi, Mr. 
Jamnadas Dwarkads and 'Mrs Captain. 

Complete Hartal in Bombay : A'xad Maidari Meeting : — Following the whole- 
sale arrests, the city observed a complete Hartal. All the principal markets were 
closed, while schools and colleges wore practically deserted. Desh Sevikas in 
orange colour ‘saries’ appeared in Fort and picketed several foreign cloth shops 
under the lead of Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya. After half an hour the picketing 
commenced, the shops closed their doors, and the i)ickets retired. Mrs. Eamala- 
devi, however, was arrested.— There was a huge meeting at the Azad Maidan in the 
evening. The meeting was convened to protest against the summary arrest in 
the city. Mr. Chokaey addressed the meeting. A rumour got round that the 
police would interfere and break up the lufeting, and a large crowd thronged the 
pavements opposite the Esplanade Police Station. But the meeting passed off 
without any interference. — Earlier in the day, the police took possession of the 
Congress House, pulled down the National Flag and hoisted the Union Jack iu 
its place. The raid on the Congress House was followed by similar raids on 
the officers of the Youth League and the Naw Juwan Bharac Babha and the 
Hindustani Seva Dal. The police seized books and records and locked the premises. 
At the Congress House, however, the police could not seize any articles o:: records 
as the office-bearers had previously taken good care to practically empty the 
premises of every bit of furniture and record. 

7th. Arrests and Convictions In Karachi Mr. Naraindas Anandjee Bcchar, Mr. 
Jairamdas Doulatram, Mr. Parsram Tahilramani, Secretary, Karachi Congress Com- 
mittee, Dr. Tarachand Lalwani, Municipal Councillor, Swami Krisbnanand, member 
All-India Congress Committee, Mr. E. K. Bidhva, Municipal Councillor, Mr. Maharaj 
Oakram, Mr. Narshinl 1 and Moulvi Mahomed Sidik, member, All-India Congress. 
Committee, were arrcsted.—Simultaneous arrests of prominent Congressmen were 
effected at Ahraedabad, Prominent among those arrested were Messrs. Mahadev 
Desai, Manilal Kothari, Kumarappa, Kalelkar and Eaja Eao. All the arrest^ 
persons were removed to the Babarmati jail— Mr. Gangadhara Kao Deshpande, 
a prominent Karnatak leader, was arrested under OrdinanceNo.2 of 1932. Mr, Babu 
Thakur, Editor oi the ‘ Tarim Bharat” was also arrested on the same day.*--At 
. Oocanada Messrs. Sarabamurthi, Satyanarayana, Eaju and Bhat were sentenced to 
two years’ E. 1. for disobeying Bection 144 order. Dr. B. Pattabhisitharamayya, 
Mr. M. Krishna Eao and Dr. V. D. Nageswara Eao were convicted under f^tione 
145 and 118, and sentenced to undergo 2 years’ E. J, and Es. 1,000 fine under 
145 and 6 months’ E. I. and a fine of Es, 100 under the second count. Messrs. 
T. Prakasam, _ D. Narayanaraju, A Govindachari, Majeti Narayana Eao, D. 
Krishnamurthi, B. Eanpasai, V. Suri Sastry, and U. Pattabhiramayya were 
sentenced to undergo seven months’ rigorous and one month’s simple Imprison- 
ment under Sections 145 and 188, I. P, C. 

Sir M, Shaft Dead : — The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Shafi, temporary Member of 
tho yieeroy’s Executive Council, died of fpneumonia, at his residence in New 
Delhi. All offices of the Government in Delhi were closed for the day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of the illustrious deceased. 
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8tl>. Arrests And Convictions Dr. Ansari who succeeded Babu Eajendra Prasad 
as the Congress President, was arrested at his residence "in New Delhi. He was 
sentenced to 6 months’ S. I. and a fine of Bs. 200. Mrs. Baipati Kaul, Mother-in-law 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Arif Hasvi, local Congress ‘Mictator” and Brimathi 
Durgadevi, Srimati Rampyari and Y. P. Varma, five prominentJCongressites arrested 
while addressing a mass meeting in Queens Garden, New Delhi after the arrest of 
Dr. Ansari, were sentenced each to three months’ simple imprisonment and a;fineof 
Rs. 50 in default to suffer additional six weeks.— Mr. A Vaidyanath Aiyar, the 
President of the District and Town Congress Committee in Madura, was sentenced 
under Section 143, I.P.O., to undergo rigorous imprisonment for G months and a 
fine of R 5 . 100. Mr. Haji Mahomed, who succeeded Mr. Vaidyanath Aiyar as 
“dictator” was sentenced, for disobeying order under Sec. 144, to undergo 2 
years’ R.I. and to pay a fine of Rs. 200.— At Dharwar Mr. Hanuraantba Rao 
Kaujalgi, member of the A. I. 0. C. was arrested. 

Congress organisation declared Illegal, — A Gazette Extraordinary issued by the 
Bombay Government declared 80 Congress organisations including various sub- 
committees of the City Provincial Congress Committee unlawful. 

9lh. Messrs* G,R,Chariar and Satyamurthi Sentenced: — Messrs. C. Rajagopalchariar 
and S. Satyamurthi were arrested while they were distributing Tamil leaflets en- 
titled “The Satyagraha Fight.” They were arrested under the Molestation and 
Boycotting Ordidance. Mr. Satyamurthi was sentenced, under Bee. 17 (2) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, to one year R, I., and to 6 months’ S. I. under 
Sec. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar was sentenced to undergo 
6 months’ simple imprisonment under Sec. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932, 

Lathi Charge on Fickeiers in Madras : — Picketing of foreign cloth shops was 
carried on during the week by small batches of Congress volunteers. The police 
charged them with lathis and severely belaboured them. Crowds which were 
attracted by the picketing were dispersed by water hose and lathis. 

lOlh Ordinance in Patiala His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala promulgated 
an Ordinance under which any society which helps the terrorists or terrorises 
or spreads sedition within the State would be declared unlawful. 

Lathi Charge at Periyakulam A batch of volunteers who were picketing a toddy 
shop at Periyakulam were charged with lathis by the police. They were profusely 
bleeding and fell down unconscious. On the next day, another batch of volunteers, 
picketed the toddy shop. The police with lathis severely charged them. The 
injuries inflicted were more serious. 

lllh. ^ Severe Lathi Charge at Tiruppur : — Messrs. B. S. Sundaram of the All-India 
Spinnery’s Association, P. Nachimnthu Goundan, Dictator, 0. K. S. R. Kumaras- 
wami, Viswanatha Nair, Narayanaswami, Appukkutti Raman Nair, Subbaroyan 
and Nochimuthu, the first batch of Congress volunteers attached to the Desa- 
bandhu Youth League, Tiruppur, marched in procession carrying national flags 
and singing national songs defying the prohibitory order. As they were nearing 
the police station on the main road, a number of police constables prevented 
their march. The volunteers stopped and as they refused to disperse, lathi 
charge was made and all volunteers fell down on the road, after receiving severe 
beatings. Kumarswami, whose skull was said to have been fractured, did not 
regain consciousness and he succumbed on 12th January. The deceased had 
injuries on his legs and other parts as well. 

Lathi Charge at Karachi :— About thirty men were injured as a result of a 
lathi charge on a public meeting which had been declared unlawful. The meeting 
followed a large procession which started from the Rambaug Recreation Grouna 
and paraded the streets, returning to the starting place. Foot and mounted police 
came up to the scene with the District Magistrate wlao declared the meeting unlawful 
and gave it five minutes to disperse. On its refusal, twelve arrests were made 
including Mrs. Parbati Gidwani. The national flag was then pulled down and a 
cordon of policemen was placed round the women. The police next made a lathi 
dharge and dispersed the crowd. The people who received injures in the process 
were removed to Gandhi Hospital. 
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13lh. '‘Swaraj Bhaiva’rv^ occupied by Police : — The “Swaraj Bhawan”, where the 
Allahabad Congress offices were located, being “notified,” was taken possession of 
by the Police. The Congress flag was removed, and the Union Jacli: was hoisted 
on it. A guard was placed over the building. 

Arrests and Convictions Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, President, and Seth Poonami- 
chand. Secretary of the Nagpur Congress Committee, were convicted under Sections 
117 of the Indian Penal Code and 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to 
an aggregate term of three years’ rigorous imprisonment. — Babu Eajendra Prasad 
and Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahai sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. Messrs. Jagat Narain and Prajapati Misir, Congress leaders of Bihar, were 
sentenced to five and a half months’ rigorous imprisonment. Messrs. Braj Kishore 
and Mathma Prasad were sentenced to fire months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
Acharya Harihardas, “Dictator”^ of the^ Utkal Congress Committee and seventeen 
others sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each for attending a Con- 
gress meeting which had been declared unlawful. 

Police occupy] Congress ^ozisei—The Congress'. House at'Eoyapettah, Madras 
where the All-India Swadeshi Exhibition was being held was occupied 
by the Police :to-day as ^ result of fli® Gazette ^ Extraordinary issued 
by the Local 'Government late on the previous evening, declaring the 
“Congress House” to be a building used for unlawful purposes. That notification 
em cowered the Chief Presidency Magistrate to take possession of the building 
anc. materials therein. The Magistrate and the Police i.took possession of office 
records, the cash chest and the cheque book and made an inventory of all the 
articles, found there. 


14th.^ “Navajivaji*' Office Loclced-up Following the arrest of Mr. Mohanlal Bhatt, 
editor, printer and publisher of the “Navjivaii’’ and the “Navjivan” press, the 
police were posted at the entrance and the officers asked the clerical and press 
establishment to clear out, which they did. The police then scaled the press 
and the office-buildings, under an oraer issued by the District Magistrate, after 
which guards were posted. 

m 

Associations Banned in Bengal 272 associations, comprising Congress Committeea 
and other allied organisations in several districts in Bengal were declared unlaw- 
ful under section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 
Twenty-three associations were declared unlawful in the district of Nadia, 8 in 
Tippera district, 11 in Bogra district, 11 in Howrah district, 22 in Dacca district, 
8 in Burdwan district, 100 in Midnapore district, 25 in 24 Parganas, 18 in 
Faridpore district, 37 in Mymensingh district and 9 in Eajshahi district Fifteen 
persons were ^ arrested in Calcutta for leading a procession, picketing foreign 
cloth shops in Burrabazar, holding a meeting in College Square and distribu- 
ting unauthorised leaflets. 

_ Lathi Charge in Bombay Repeated lathi charges were resorted to by the police 
m dispersing a good number of processions and public meetings held in feom- 
® evening, in defiance of the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s order 
prohibitng Congress demonstrations in the city. In many cases, the police only 
orandished their lathies and chased away crowds who scattered and ran helter 
skelter. This helped to keep down the total casualties to 30 injured. For 
nearly four hours, the police were kept busy chasing the crowds, arres- 
ting men, and _ capturing national flags. The day’s events culminated in over 
55 arrests at various places. The arrests included old men, youths and boys who 
defiantly waved national flags and offered themselves for arrest. In many eases 
they refused to jpart with their flags, until they were pinned to the ground and 
the flag snatchec. away by the police. 


Kasturibai Gandhi, Miss Maniben Patel, 
Miss Mithuben, Mr. Iswarlal Amin, Dictator, Bardoli, and four others were con- 
\ncted at Surat, under Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act Mrs. 

ip six simple imprisonment and directed to be 
placed m Class A . Miss Maniben Patel, Miss Mithuben and two other women 
w^e sentenced to 3^4 months’ rigorous imprisonment, and to pay a fine of ii. 
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Mr, K, NayesH'(xra liao Sentenced-— Islx. IL Na^*;c8wara Rao wan arr<}8ted at 
Town, Madrs while he was distribiitinj? boycott leaflets. | He wua aenteacpd 
next daVj under Sec. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 10d2, to underp;o BimnL 
for sis months and to pay a fine of lU. 250. ‘ ® >«Pn80nment 

Thirty Students arrested in Calcutta: Girl leads Precession \mitn h 

studeixt of the 5th year Economics class of the Calcutta Univeraity"oQ{{^^jy., 
arrested along ^vith twenty nine other students itududing Miss Biya 
school student, in the Cornwallis Street near the Bethune College for leadi 
procession in contravention of the Police OommiHsioiter's ordtT. The procel!^ 
started shortly after mid-day from the University conxpound. The protmio 
had in their hands National Flags and posters with nnttos inscribed on ^ 
and were raising shouts of ^Bandemataram.’ Passing along Mirzapur Btreet 
liarrison Road the procession stopped at the gate of the Kipou Oollege. It 
proceeded to the gate of the Bangabashi Collegia and then marehwl 
Amherst 
siou 
Lane 

the Vidyasagar t College, i^'rom tue ViUyasagar Uouege it passed alontr 
Street and stopped at the gate of the Scottish ChurchcB College. After 
stopped for some time at the gate of the Scottish Churches College amid H 
of ^Bandemataram the procession passed along Beadon Street turned 
Cornwallis Street and near the Bethune College its march was stopped bv 
police cordon. Miss Amita Dutta and twenty- nine others were iin4 ^ 

arrest and taken to the police station. ^ 

3 6th. Arrests aucl C onvictiems i-^Thc arrest of Seth Jamnalal Baiai TreflmirAt* t 

member of the Congress Working Committee, was effected at Biria Manainn^^;^^ 

Bombay, where Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was residing. The police vlsiwl 

his house earlier in the day. Seth Jamnalal on hearing that they were en 

quiring for him, went to Pandit Malaviya’s residence and offered himself to tb" 

police for arrest.— Dr. Hardikar and Miss Sofia Somii were arrested hv 

Police under Ordinance No. 2 of 1932.— -Mr. Mohan lal Bhatt, Editor Print 1*^ 

Publisher of “The “Navjiwan^’, was arrested under Section 17 (1) of the Crimfn i 

Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to six months’ rigorous irnDrisnnmnnt 
a fine of Es. 100. i“«onmuu. aiul 

18 lh. Arrests and Convictions .-—Professor Bijoy Krishna Bhattachurya 

Chairman, Howrah Municipality, was sentenced to undergo one * vear’ 
rigorous imprisonment for violation of the Magistrate’s order and another ^ 
for assisting in the management of an unlawful Association, namely the 
Congress Committee, the sentences to run consecutively.— Mr. h. A Brew* 
Editor of the “Bombay Chronicle”, who was released on parole on Ifjth Tiinuari’ 
surrendered to the police to-day. Soon after he was placed before th 
Third Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, on a charge of disobeying the PoS! 
Commissioner’s order under Section 4 of the Emergency powers Ordina.nf*#i .f; 
recting him to report himself daily to the Police. The Magistrate found’ 
Brelvi guilty under Secction 21 and sentenced him two years’ rigorous imfir; 
sonment.— The Lahore police arrested Dr. Satyapal, Congress leader and mI' 
Jagatnarain, keeper of the “Brijanand Press”, while watching picketing Thev 
arrested Dr. Gopichand and Mr. Harimohan Chafcterjee. Congress woric#w« ® 
Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act!-At Allahabad X' "tfe 
Nehru and some 9thers were charged under Section 12 of tho EmerKency Powm 
Ordinance. The trial was held in the District Jail. The accused refusixl to nafTw 
pate m the proceedings. She was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imori*Anm»„t 
under Seel ion 12 of the Ordinance and a further period of ^ six mo.ftha S 
Section 188, I. P. 0., both the sentences to run concurrently.— In Madras * 
Ambupmmal, daughter of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mrs. .TanammaJ, dauSter of 
late Sir V. Bashyana Iyengar, and Mrs. Kamala Bai who were arrested on 18th 
January m Rattan Bazaar Road while picketing foreign cloth shops Te.r trS* 
They were charged under Section 3 (B) of Ordinance 5 (Molestation) of S' 
Mrs. Arabujammal and Mrs. Janammal were sentenced to undergo sim slo 
sonment for six months each and to pay a fine of Rs. 80 each, in cWanlt*^ to 
further imprisonment for one week. Mrs Kamala Bai was seitenS to ei^ 
months’ simple imprisonment. 
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Ordinance Eegime in Bombay Mass arrests and summary convictions of Con- 
gress workers continued to be a feature of Ordinance regime in Bombay. 
number of arrests for the day was nearly 50 while convictions excecjded tn 
figures of 40. A lathi charge was resorted to by the Mahim police to dispei’SQ 
a Congress meeting held on Tilak Maidan, Dadar. Mrs. Shantabar Vengarkar 
wno was let off from the Byculla Jail and then served with a Police order, 

Mrs. Annapurnabai^ Bokre were arrested while addressing the meeting. ^ 
volunteer named Vithal Keshav who was carrying a national flag was 
apprehended. Prior to the meeting about 100 soldiers passed along the 
Bridge in lorries carrying three machine guns which created a sensation in tne 
locality and drew large crowds. 

19th. Arrests and Convictio?is .’—Sixteen persons were arrested lin Calcutta— 
for bringing out a procession in Bnrrabazar, four for distributing unauthoris® 
leaflets and one for selling contraband salt. About thirty pickets assembled 
the Howrah Hat, but before they could commence work they were dispersed W 
the police. ^ Four persons were arrested in Jujersa (Howrah) in connnection witn 

foreign cloth and ‘ganja’ suop. Six Ladies including Sjkts* 
Nirjharini Barkar and Bechu Ben arrested for bringing out a procession n 
defiance of Police Commissioner’s orders were sentenced to six months’ S. B 
Miss Kalyani Has was convicted for attempting to hold a meeting in contravention 
of police notification. 

20th. Sj\ 7. M. Sen Gupta arrested ; — Sj. J. M. Sen ;Gupta was arrested uudei 
Kegulation III of 1818 this morning as soon as he landed from the 

steamer on return from his European tour and was taken to Yervada Jain Jt 
may be recalled that on medical advice Bj. Sen-Gupta left Calcutta for Bombay 
en route to Europe on October 16 last, lu view of arrests in India ho cut short 
his stay abroad and hurried home with Sjta. Nellie Sen-Gupta. The arrest 
was effected under the orders of the Bengal Government and Mr. Ben Gupta 
was sent toYerawada prison from which place he was subsequently transferred to 
Harjeeling. The cause of the arrest, stated a British official wireless message, was 
that Mr. Ben Gupta as an agitator attained some notoriety and had frequently been 
sentenced in the past for sedition, and openly advocated a fresh struggle. 

Mr, Baja Bao Sentenced i—Ut, Eao, Secretary, All-India Congresi^ 
Committee, was tried and sentenced to six months rigorous imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of Rs. 100 for failing to report himself to the police after his release 
on parole on the 18th January. 

Convictions in Calcutta : — Nineteen .persons were arrested in 
Calcutta in connection with a meeting in College square, processions in Belliaghata 
and along Harrison Road and picketing before a bank. Miss Amita Hutt, a fifth 
year student of the Calcutta University, was convicted along with 20 others and 
sentenced to undergo three months’ rigorous imprisonment each for proceeding 
along in a procession in Cornwallis street on January 15 in contravention uf 
the police ban. Sj. Krishnadas and ten others were sentenced to six 
rigorous imprisonment on a charge of leading a processsion in Burrabazar and 
being members of an unlawfnl association. Restraint orders under the Emergency 
rowers Ordinance were served on nine persons including Miss Jyotirtmoyce 
Ganguli and ^ Sj. Rshotramohan Modak, Proprietor of the ‘East Bengal Socity’; 
prohibiting him from closing the shop or its branches in connection with ‘hartal 
etc.— At Allahabad Pandit Mohanlal Nehru, who was arrested in connection 
with a procession at Katra, was sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment 
and to pay a fine of Rs, 100. 


22nd. Twenty-seven persons were arrested in Calcutta in connection 
with meetings, processions and distribution of unauthorised leaflets. Of the 
arrested persons, eleven students were arrested for leading a procession in the 
streets of Central Calcutta, for distributing unauthorised leaflets in Burrabassar 
and twelve for holding meetings at Mysore Park (Kalighat), Kali Temple Park 
and Mansha^lla Park (Kidderpore). Fifteen persons, including three ladies, wore 
ooi^icted and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment in connection with the 
picketing of a bank, holding meetings and distribution of unauthorted leaflets. 
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23rd. Lathi charge at Coomilla Mr. Akhil Cbandra Dufcta ex-M.L.c., and 
ex-Leader of the Ben^l Provincial Congress and Mrs. Datt were arrested 
under the Emergracy Powers Ordinance.— Mr. Asrafuddin Chowdhury ex-M,L,c. 
and ex-CIiair.i.an of Tipperah District Board was arrested for violating 
the restraint order by leading a procession in the town. The police dispersed the 
procession by a lathi charge in which several received injuries and made eleven 
arrests. 

25 th. Lathi charge at Pedda;puram’.--ThQXQ wasa lathi charge at Peddapuram when 
about a dozen people were beaten by the police for having received, it was alleged, 
some leaflets distributed by Messrs. H. Veerabhadra Rao and Garimella Subba Rao, 
urging the people to boycott foreign goods and take to Swadeshi and give up 
drink. The two persons who distributed the leaflets, the ex-Secretary of the 
Congress Committee and the “Dictator” respectively, were later on arrested and 
taken to the police station. 

The Vicerot/s Speech in the Assembly , — “There can be no compromise in the 
matter of resisting the Civil Disobedience Movement,” declared His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon in his inaugural address to the Legislative iissembly* 
His Excellency, after a comprehensive review of the agricultural, economic 
and financial situation in India, said : “I am conscious of no deviation, 
by myself or by my Government, from the path of conciliation until the Congress 
had themselves wantonly torn up the path. No Government worth the name 
could hesitate to accept the challenge. While the Government will take all the 
requisite steps to guard against any abuse of special powers, there can bo no 
relaxation of the measures now in force against Civil Disobedience, as long as 
circumstances exist which make them necessary.” 

26 th. Arrests on ^‘Independence Day”:— In Delhi two Congress procossions were 
taken out, but the processionists were surrounded by the police, and arrested. 
The total number arrested were 103 of which 26 were later released. Among the 
arrested were Mr. Faridul Haq Ansari and Mr. Chamanlal, Reporter of the 
“Hindustan Times.”— In Bombay, Mrs. Jhaverbai Jamnadas Dwarkadas, President 
of the Seventh “Emergency Council” and several other Congress workers were 
arrested, when the Congressites organised processions in connection with the 
“Independence Day”. A Congreasite procession which proceeded to Girgaum 
was dispersed. The total number arrested on that day was 75.— In celebrating 
the “Independence Day” in Ahraedabad the Congressites started in a procession. 
The police arrested the women and dispersed the men. Two or three men who 
refused to disperse were arrested but later all were released, Ranuga, who refused 
to allow the police to pull down the national flag fiying on his dispensary was 
arrested. — In Karachi three “Dictators” were arresteef, wnen they read the “In- 
dependence pledge” at a public meeting.— Six persons were arrested in Lucknow, 
in connection with the celebration of the “Independence Day.” — In Calcutta 
processions, attempts at holding meetings, and distribution of unauthorisod leaflets 
culminated in more than 150 arrests. Twenty-one ladies, one of them a Mos- 
lem, were among those arrested. Twenty-eight persons including two ladies ware 
arrested in Howrah of whom fifteen were arrested in the afternoon for conduc- 
ting processions and attempting to hold meetings, Thirty-one arrests were 
made is Serampore in connection with the hoisting of the National Flag. 

A Municipal Commissioner of Howrah and 12 others were arrested for 
picketing and trying to hold a meeting in Sibpore, Seven arrests ware 
made at Bally. One boy was reported to have sustained serious injuries when the 
police dispersed a procession by making a lathi charge near the crossing of 
Lansdowne Road and Raraesh Mitra Road. Tri-eoloured National Flags were 

hoisted on many shops, residential quarters and students^ hostels in different 

parts of the city, anc. were, in some cases, taken down by the police.— In Bombay 
midnight demonstrations at Girgaum Back Road took a serious turn when 

the police opened fire on the crowd. It was stated that the riff-raff elements threw 
stones at the Mharbavdi police station. Ten armed police came out and were 
ordered to open fire. Two shots were fired at the crowds and none was injured. 
The locality was seething with excitement. At about 1-30 a, m. an attempt 
was made to se^j fire to a police cabin at C. P. Tank, Some hay was put and it 
was lighted ; but the timely arrival of the fire brigade saved the situation. At 2 
a, m. a severe lathi charge was made at C. P, Tank, There were a number of 
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persons injured and they were removed to the hospital. The “Independence Day” 
was celebrated on a nation-wide scale throughout the country _ and arrests 
were made on a large scale. Calcutta lead with 200 arrests ^ including 13 
women, and more arrests took place in Howrah, Serampore, Madaripur and Raj- 
shahi. Total arrests in Delhi numbered 103, including 5 under-age girls who were 
subsequently released. Police broke up a procession in Cawmpore by resorting 
to lathi charge and in all 18 persons were arrested. In Bombay City the arrest 
reached the record figure of 100 and arrests also took place in the suburbs 
and mofussil districts like Surat, Belgaum and Ahmedabadi. 

27th. Sentence in Stevens Murder case Sunity Chowdhury and Santi Ghosh were 
sentenced to transportation for life in connection vtith the murder of the District 
Magistrate, Mr. C. G, B. Stevens at Comilla on December 14. 

28th. Sir Samioel Roarers Apologia “Though dogs bark, caravan passes on” : 
these words concluded a talk which Sir Samuel Hoare broadcasted taking 
stock of the situation in India. Sir Samuel Hoare was glad to find 
that Lord Irwin^s cautious, sympathetic and impartial mind had reached the 
same conclusions as Lord WiUingdon and himself. He emphasised that everybody 
had an equal opportunity of judging the facts, as no censorship had been im- 
posed on responsible foreign correspondents. In his peroration Sir Satnuel Hoare 
emphasised : “Our policy is simple, straightforward and sympathetic. It is a 
policy of progress combined with firmness.” 

29lh. Police firing in Bombay The Congress observance of the “Frontier Day” 
in Bombay culminated in the largest casualties since the renewal of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, including one killed and 21 wounded by revolver and 
rifle-shots and nearly 2(X) injured as a result of repeated lathi charges by the 
police, 

30th. Death of Ex-Maharaja of Cochin : — His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, the 
abdicated Maharaja of Cochin, expired at the “Merry Lodge,” Trichur. He was 
eighty years old. The funeral was performed the next morning in orthodox style 
in the Palace compound, and well attended by offieials and non-officials of all 
castes and creeds. All public ofiices, courts and schools in the Cochin State were 
closed for three days as a mark of respects to the memory of the late Highness. 


FEBRUARY 1932. 


l8t. Congress Office raided in Lahore : A police party, raided the offices of the 
District Congress Committee, Seva Dai, the Gandhi Ashram, the Azad Sabha and 
the Bal Bharat Sabha Camp, in Lahore. After a thorough search, they seized 
every thing found therein. tJtensils and provisions were seized from the Bal 
Bharat which was running a free “lungar” outside the Mori Gate, 


2nd. Arrests and convicti(MS\—J>x, Mahomed Alam, the first “Dictator” of the 
Punjab Congress Committee, was charged before Additional District Magistrate. 
Lahore, to stand his trial under Section 124-A, on a charge of delivering seditious 
speeches at a Congress meeting. — Mr. Devidas Gandhi, son of Mr. Gandhi, was 
arrested at tho Railway Station, New Delhi, while he was going to the 
Frontier.— -Mr, Hariprasa<l Mehta and Professor J, Kumarappa, were arresm for 
breach of parole, were tried and sentenced respectively to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment, and a fine of Rs. 2,000,— Charged with having incited the Bangalore 
Cantonment public to disobey tho prohibitory orders, Swami Govindanandam of 
Madras was tried and sentenced by the District Magistrate. Bangalore Canton- 
ment, to two years’ rigorous imprisonment aud a fine of Rs. 200. 


3^d, Lahore Ladies Sentenced -.—Eight women, including Mrs. Hariram, daughter- 
in-law of Sir Gangaram, Mrs. SahnI, the mother of Mr. Devraj and ^rimau 
Gyandevi, wife of Mr. Jung Bahadur, were sentenced in Lahore to four 

2 
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connection with the statement, made by the Home Member that while freedom 
of speech was secured to members of the Assembly ui^er the Govertvment of 

India Act, the publication of 

nary law, including the Press Act of 1931 a d the provisions of the Ordinances. 
The President rolerred the point to the Law Member who gave the following 
nninion • “In mv oniuion the Ordinances have made no change m the ordinary 
law of the landTn the matter of pubheation. in the public press, or otherwise, of 
the proceedings of the Legislature. On reoe.ving this assurance, the matter was 

dropped. 

13tfa. Police Firing in Hasanabad ;«-Tvvo were killed and thirty injured consequent 
on the Police opening fire at Hasanabad within the Laksam police station area. 
It appeared that dbspito the indifference of the local people, over 1,0OT men 
from Noakhali insisted on holding a meeting and leading a procession defying 
the police orders. In the melee that ensued a Sub-Ins]3ector and six constables 
were injured. The members of the crowd having pe, ted the police with stones, 
fire was opened with the above result. 

15th. Mob attach on Tarapur Police Station :-An official report from the District 
Magistrate of Monghyr Stated that a concerted attack was made on the Tarapur 

Police Station and on himself, his 

The District Magistrate himself, his servaiUs, the Superintendent of Police and 
twenty-four police were slightly minred. The police opened fire.-ln reply to 
a question put by Mr. Sachchidananda Singh in he Rhar Council _ on the l8th, 
ilip Phipf Socrptnrv said that on the afeernoon of February 15 six volunteers, 
carrying flag® tried to enter the thana compound supported by a mob of 4 000. 
The men, he stated, paid no heed to repeated warnings and a preliminary lathi 
charge led by the Superintendent of Police failed to create any effect. The 
District Magistrate then fired two rounds with his pistol followed by 78 rounds 
from the constables which occupied about ten minutes. The total casualties wore 
eight killed and five injured. Two of those killed were prominent Congress 

workers of the locality.” 

Judgment in Convocation Shooting e«s^-Tho Spccml Tribunal composed . of 
Justices C. C. Chose (President), M. N- Mukerji ana M. _C. Chosh, at tic High 
Court to-day sentenced Bina Das to nine years’ rigorous imprisonment for making 
ah attempt on the life of the Governor of Bengal on February 6, while he was 
addressing the University Convocation. The girl, who was allowed a seat, received 
thft sontpnpp mlmlv On thc quostion of sonlcnco the Tribunal held that assessment 
S thifat thiriS" mid in ^ cases of this description was a difficult matter 
but they were bound to take into consideraticni the that the accused had 
pleaded “guilty”. The accused, they remarked, aDpareutly bore untodate and 
Lemplary character, but at the same time it woulc. be mere waste of words if 
they expatiated at length on the v ® co^nmittod by her. She was 

fl-Tnnrontlv hRtwpon *20 and 21 and at the threshold of life. Defence Counsel had 
a'so drawn ^thdr aUention to certain otier matters. Taking all these into 
consideration the Tribunal thought it fit to award t^ above sentence, It was 
rAPAmmAnHpfl fhnf- fhn appusod should be placod 111 Olass B” of pnsoners. 
-Ptodfng “gSilty’^ Bina Das read out a written statement _ as follows: “I 
fired at t£e Governor, impelled by f/. lo/e SKi 

sed. I thought that the only 

my country, and thus make an end of all my suficrings. I invite the attention 
of all to thc situation created by the measures of the Government which can 
unsex even a frail woman like '’V all the best traditions of 

Indian womanhood. I can assure all hat I have no personat feeling 

oaXit Sir .qtanicv TacksoD, thc man, who 18 just as good as my father, and 
hL Ladv Taelson who is just as good as my motW. But tie Governor of 
EenS repreSnts system which has kept enslaved 300 millions of my country- 
men and country women ’’ 

I9lb. Mr. Morarji Desai sentenced :-Mv.}lorB.T}i Draai, who resigned his^st as 
Deputy Collector during the last Civil Disobedience movemen^andf became 
Secretary of the Gujerat Congress Commi tee. was tried and sentoced for breach 
of ^‘parole^^ to 18th months’ rigorous imprisonment and Bs# 300 fine. 
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20th. Mr. M, Tricumji sontenced Mathurdas Tricumji who was released on 

“parole’' on iSth February, was rearrested, and immediately placed before the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, who sentenced him to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Bs* 100. 

Convictions in Lahore Mr. Valdev Miter Kavirnj, lOth ^'Dictator,” Punjab 
Congress Committee was sentenced to one year’s impriponment. Srimati 
Pritarndevi, a prominent Congress worker was arrested under Section 108 and 
ordered to furnish two securities amounting to Rs. 1,000 or undergo one year’s 
imprisonment. She preferred jail. Five Red Shirts and two local Congress 
volunteers were arrested for picketing foreign cloth shops and were sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment and fine. 

21sl. Congress Day Demonstration in Bo?n6a?/ Reports which were mistaken for 
revolver shots created a panic among a huge crowd of demonstrators assomblod 
on the Azad Maidan to observe the “Pun Oongrc?BS Day.” A party of Police 
chased a crowd towards Dhobi Talao and following this a report was heard and 
it was believed for some time that the police might have opened fire. This had 
the result of creating a panic and people ran in all directions. The Superinten- 
dent of Police on hearing the report sent for armed police who rushed into the 
Maidan. On making inquiries, however, it was learnt that the sound was caused 
by the banging of the lathis on^ the tin boxes belonging to the hawkers, placed at 
the Dhobi Talao end of the Maidan. The scenes on the Maidan were preceded by 
a number of lathi-charges on a Congress procession on the Babu Genu Road in 
which over 80 persons received injuries. 


22nd. The Consultative Committee's Discussion : — The Consultative Committee of 
the Round Table Conference, sat at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, from 22nd 
February to 27th. It agreed to the suggestion^ that His Majesty’s Government 
should, at an early date, announce a decision on the communal problem, The 
Committee then discussed the question of Fundamental Rights, and accepted the 
suggestion of Sir T. B. Sapru that a statement of Fundamental Rights should bo 
formulated m the constitution, subject to the safeguarding of the internal sover- 
eignty of the States. The Committee agreed to the view that property rights 
should be safeguarded and the State precluded from sequestration, otherwise than 
for piiblic purposes and on adequate compensation. The Committee next consi- 
dered the suggestions contained in Article 4 of the Nehru Recommendations, The 
Committee unanimously agreed to a provision for freedom of religious rites and 
usages, subject to public order and morality. Guarantees of liberty and the integ- 
rity of home and property, save in accordance with the law, and of the right of 
fr^ expression of opinion, of peaceful assembly, when not opposed to publie 
order or morality, were agreed to. Equality of civic right of citizens to carry 
arms, and the yiew of the Committee was all citizens should ha?e the right, 
r^S^lstions not based on any discrimination of race or creed. Equality 
^ “ sexes was accepted, the Muslim members dissenting. The Com- 
mittee accept^ the claim of the Depressed Classes that any custom or usage 
whereby any disadvantage or disability is imposed upon or any discrimination 
made against any citi^ns in respect of the enjoyment of civic rights, should be 
declared Mr. Benthall, on behalf of Europeans, wanted that it should be 

made clear that the effect of the jimitation of Fundamental Bights to “citizens” 
was that the rights claimed by his community would not bo expressed “funda- 
mental rights but as the rights of European British subjects. The Commit^ 

down ap the R. T. C. that the existing rights 
of Europeads in India, in regard to criminal trials should be maintained* 

24tli. Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act passed :--Oa the motion of Hon, Mr, 
W, D. R. Prentice, Home Member, the Bengal Xiegislative Council passed the 
^ ^Dgal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 1932, by 49 votes to 18 votes. The Bill 
incorporated substantially the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Oppositionists included V Muslima Moving the 
passage of the Bill the Home Member assured the Council that if the Itermrist 

‘ ^ die of inanitioHnd 3 

. not be used for any other purpose than that .for which it was intended. 
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25lh. Arrests and Convictions in Gujerat Mr. Somabhai Patel, tenth ‘"dictator” 
of the Gujerat Congress Committee and Mr. Jamnaclas Mathuria were tried 
under ^ctions 21 and 23 of Ordinance No. 2 on a charge of attempting to 
seduce Government servants, specially the police, by distributing Icatlets. Each 
was sentenced to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. 
i)r. Kumarappa was tried, on a charge of breach of "parole.' and sentenced to j 8 
months rigorous imprisonment. Mr. Blorilal Lala, one of the Secretaries of 
the Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried for breach of "parole’ and sentenced 
to one year’s simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 300. 

2Sth. Hin{^ Mah a Sabka^s plea for general amnesty ; — As regards the ""repressive 

w: 7 Working Committee of the All-India 

Hindu Maha feabha expressed the opinion that it had resulted in the complete 
forfeiture of confidence and urged the withdrawal of the Ordinances, general 
amnesty to prisoners and the release of Mr. Gandhi so that an era of goodwill 

and mutual confidence may be restored and the Congress enabled to offer co- 
operation. 

^oli^e firing in Sheohar : — The District Magistrate of Muzaffarpur reported that 
a aeteimined attack was made on the Sheohar Thana in the Sitamarhi Sub- 
Division by a crowd of about 7,000, armed with brickbats and lathis. An officer 
and two men of the Gurkha military police were injured by brickbats. The police 
nrea four rounds and dispersed the crowd Four were killed and eight injured, 
two seriously. There was no further disturbance. ^ ^ 


29lli. The Commons Debate on India Introducing the India Office Estimates 
m the House of Commons^ to-day Sir Samuel Hoarc said that the 

Emergency Powers did not signify the end of the policy of co-operation, They 
were not evidence of the conflict between British and Indian political aspirations 
but ^lerely a bulwark against anarchy, disorder and revolution, required as much 

tor India B constitutional progress as for the avoidance of strife and bloodshed. 

We have repeatedly proved our readiness to work with Indians provided th<‘y 
w I work ^ with us upon the basis of the policy approved last 

by an overwhelmin^g majority of the House of Commons,” concluded 
bir b. Hoarc. Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr, Attlee put up a atxong and cffectivo 
case against administrative coercion and the proceedings were enlivened by Mr, 

ready home traths. Mr. Lansbury spoke with great feeling 
how futile it was to imagine that India could be indefinitely ruled by force* 

:-~Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, ’"dictator”, All- 
nf Ps months’ imprisonment and a fine 

Ahim Emergency Powers Ordinance.— Dr. Mahomed 

12n^ nnd Congress Committee, was sentenced under Bection 

r Criminal Law Amendment Act, to two years’ imprison- 
a fine of Rs. 100, or three months’ additional imprisonment in each 
M f u concurrently. Mr. M. R. Puri, son of Mr. II R. Puri, 

Punjab Congress were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and Rs. lOO fine. 

fl ex-M, L, C*, who was served with a notice by the 

police rwjuiring him to quit Bombay and report himself to the Ahracda- 

on charge ^ section 21 Of the Emergency Powers Ordinance 

his arrival^^af himsclf to the Ahmedabad police, after 

j , nnA sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment and Rs, 1,000 fine. im 


MARCH 1932. 

t$t. Arrests and convictions Mrs. Leelavathi Munshi was sentenced to 

pnsonmoar^M?”“^^ months’ further im- 

Jt* ^ Mcnoi), prominent Oongrass workers 

in to imprisonment and^Es. 300 fin™ 

aetauU, to three mouths- further imprisonment, Mrs. Ararat Kour was 
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sentenced to one gear’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine, in default to 
two months’ further imprisonment for breach of “parole”. 

Judgment in Chittagong Armoury Raid Case Curtain was rung down to- 
day after the protracted trial for nineteen months on the case arising out of the 
sensational raid on the Government Armoury at Chittagong on the night of 
April 18, 1930, in connection with which 30 persons were placed on trial, when 
the Special Tribunal consisting of Mr. J. Younie, I,C.S. District and Sessions 
Judge, (President), Mr. N. N, Lahiri, Retired District and Sessions Judge, and 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Haye (Commissioners) delivered judgment.— (1) Ananta 
Singh, (2) Ganesh Ghosh, (3) Loknath Ball, (4) Ananda Gupta, (5) Fani Nandy 
(6) Suboah Chowdhury, (7) Sahay Ram Das, (8) Fakir Sen, (9) Lai Mohan 
Sen, (10) Sukhendu Dastidar, (11) Subodh Roy and (12) Ranadhir Das-Gupta 
were sentenced to transportation for life. Anilbandhu Das was directed to bo 
detained in a Borstal School for three years while Nanda Singh was awarded 
rigorous imprisonment for 2 years. Sixteen others including Nctai Ghosh, Santi 
Nag, Aswini Chowdhury, Nani Dev, Malin Ghosh, Sripati Chowdhury, Madhu- 
su^han Guha, Subodh Biswas, Subodh Mittra, Sourindra Datta Chowdhury, 
Sukumar Bhowmick, Subodh Ball, Hiranlal Ball, Bejoy Sen, Ashutosh Bhatta- 
charjee and Dhirendra Dastidar were all acquitted, but rearrested under the 
Bengal Ordinance. 

2nd. Arrests and convictions:— Mv. Yusuf J. Meherali and Mr. Mukund Malaviya 
were sentenced to one year’s rigorous imiprisonmet and Rs. lOO and Es. 200 fmo 
respectively for breach of “parole”. Tie Bombay city police attached furniture 
ana other materials from Mr. Meherali’s residence to realise the fine imposed ou 
him. Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Dean, King Edward Memorial Hospital, Bombay, and 
his wife Mrs. Hansa Mehta, were arrested at their residence, under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance.— Mr. Narayan Rao Joahi, prominent Karantak leader, who 
was detained under the Emergency Powers Ordinance was released on “parole”, 
to-day, but was convicted on the next day for breach of the “parole” 
and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 400 fine. Mr, K. 
Bashyam, Mrs. Kothainayaki Ammal and Messrs. Krishnaswarai Chetti, K. V, 
Muthukrishnan, Venkatiah, Eaghunatha Rao and Jaisingh Batia who were arrented 
on the 27th February for going in a procession carrying black flags in China 
Bazaar Road were found guilty and sentenced to six months’ R. I, and a fine, 

3rd. Arrests and convictions Mr. Manilal Kothari was tried, on a charge of 
breach of “parole” and was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 100, in default to 3 months’ further imprisonment Dr. Had 
Prasad, ex-President of the Ahmedabad Municipality, was also tried for breach 
“parole” and sentenced to one year’s simple impdsonment, and to pay a flno of 
Rs. 500, in default 3 months’ further imprisonment. 

7tli. Sentence on Mr, Gopaldas Desai Durbar Gopaldas Dcsai, ex-Talukdar, and 
two other Congress workers of Ahmedabad were tried at Nadiad on a charge 
of breach of “parole” order and sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment 
each and a fine of Rs. 200, in default to three months’ further imprisonment 

8th. ''National Unity 'before Communal advantages'^: — Several prominent members 
of the Indian Christian community in the United Provinces issued a state- 
ment ^ declaring themselves in favour of joint electorates. They observed : “Our 
faith in joint electorates is strong and thorough- going, Even » it other minority 
communities de.juand separate electorates, we, the Christians, shall stand for joint 
electorates. We believe it our Christian duty to place national unity and na- 
tional advancement before communal advantages.” 

9th. Arrests and Convictions Mufti Kifayatullah, who had been appointed 
“Dictator” Jamiat-ul-XJlema-i-Hind, was served with orders under the Emer^ncy 
Powers Ordinance, to^ refrain from making speeches or issuing statements.— M^srs* 
Nariman and Munshi and Mrs. Perin Captain who were released on “parole” 
were re-arrested and sentenced by the City Magistrate Bijapur, to % years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 290 and 1 year’s simple imprisonment 
and a fine of Es. 100, respectively.— Mr. K. P, Damodara Menon was armted at 
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Calicut, while addressing the members of the Bar not to practise in Courts. The 
case came up for hearing oa the llth when he was sentenced to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment for a period of six months. 

.lOlh, Europeans and Reforms : — A definite and deliberate challenge to what might 
be termed extreme diehardism both in England and India was made by Mr. 
Villiers, President, European Association while addressing a meeting of Darjeeling 
Planters’ Association. In the course of a speech he declared that the Associa- 
tion would throw its whole weight against any Government or party, British or 
Indian, which sought to play any double game in connection with the policy 
whereto they all subscribed. The speech was regarded as the most important he 
made for a long time, as it expressed the urgent need for granting provincial 
responsibility, as well as preparing to implement the promise of granting federal 
responsibility, 

12th. Seth Jamnalal Sentenced ; — Seth Jamnalal Bajaj who was released on “parole” 
was re-arrested for failing to report himself to the police and was sentenced to 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Es. 500 fine. 

PL Malaviya inaugrates Swadeshi Movement : — Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
started the Swadeshi Movement at a public meeting held in Benares. 
He said that at this juncture there was great need for an All-India organisation 
to promote Swadeshi mrely on an economic basis so that irrespective of their 
political views, all Inc.ians might be able to join it. He said : ‘T am starting an 
All-India Swadeshi Saugha Office at Benaras and request my countrymen in 
every town, taluka and village, particularly those among them, who are not active- 
ly engaged in any other work for the uplift of the motherland to organise local 
Swadeshi Sangha in their midst and endeavour to enlist every Indian as a mem- 
ber, on signing a pledge that he or she will thereafter use Swadeshi goods only. 

14ih.^ Delhi Lathi Charge In the Assembly Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an 
adjournment motion to protest against the lathi charges made on a peace- 
ful and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulla. 
From what he saw personally, it appeared to him that the authorities were bent 
iipon doing mischief. He particularly mentioned an incident of alleged desecra- 
tion of a mosque in Kunch Eahaman into which, he said, the police entered with 
their shoes on, broke the lantern and door, and ’made a lathi diarge on the people 
there and arrested many persons. He warned the Government that unless they 
punished those who were found guilty of this desecration, the Muslims would 
never rest quiet for a moment. 

Sentence on Mr, Jairamdas : — Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, Secretary, AH-India 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
Es. 1,000 fine. 

ISili. Mrs. Gandhi Sentenced t— Mrs, Kasturibai Gandhi was arrostea and sentenced 
by the Bardoli Magistrate to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

^^Peasants^ Day'^ Demonstration in Bombay : — More than 100 volunteers 
were put under arrest at Azad Maidan and marched to the police lock-up. 
The volunteers entered the maidan in perfect military formation from the 
Girgaura ^ end and marched to the Wauddy Eoad end to attend a 
meeting in celebration of the ‘‘Peasants’ Day.” Hardly had they neared the 
Esplanade^ Police Station when the police rushed at them with their sticks 
swinging in the air. The volunteers immediately squatted ou the ground. 
They were then put under arrest and marched to the police station in lorries. 
The arrest of these 100 volunteers was the signal for the large number of people 
who had gathered there to raise Congress slogans and cheer the arrested Con- 
gressmen. The crowd which continued to indulge in demonstration had to be 
chased away by the police and a few more arrests were made. The 19th 
Emergency Council which was at the head of the procession was also arrested 
along with the volunteers. Earlier in the day 12 persons were arrested in the 
Esplanade Police Court where they had come to hoar the cases of the Oongressmoa 
on trial. There was a hartal in the rity. 
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17th. Arrests and Co 7 ivictions Thakur Ramanand Singh, cx-M. L. 0. of Muzaf- 
fargur was arrested at Sitamari ia connection with Civil Disobodienco. Pandit 
Yamuna Karjee, Editor, “Loksangraha,” a nationalist weekly of MuzalFarpur, was 
sentenced to four months^ rigorous imprisonment at Darbhanga. 


20th. Meerut Day'" D$mo 7 istration m Bombay i—Bomhiiy workers observed to-day 
as the ‘‘Meerut ‘Day’- in commemoration of ‘the third anniversary of the arrest of 
Bl labour leaders who were on their trial^ in the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 
Processions with red banners and meetings in the Labour area held under the 
auspices of the Girui Kamgar Union, and other Labour organisations in the city, 
marked the celebration of the day and these demonstrations culminated in a 
largely attended meeting of workers at Lai Maidan, Lai Baug in the evening. 
The meeting was attenced by a large number of mill workers including many 
women workers from the Bombay Woollen Mills who were on strike. The 
Dock workers who were also on strike, marched fro n their Union’s Olfiee in n 
procession to Lai Bang and joined the meeting at Lai Maidan. 


22nd. La/iore arrests a7id eo7ivictions Congress leaders Messrs. Gopichand and 
Mangal Singh and Dr. Satyapal were sentenced each to one year’s rigorous im- 
prisonment and fine of Rs. 100 in default to three months’ further imprisonment. 
Dr. Satyapal, who was also charged for sedition for a speech allege^ to have been 
delivered at Perozepore, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

23rd. Women Prisoners and Delhi After question time in the Assembly 

Mr. Sant Singh moved an adjournment motion over the treatment of womtm 
political prisoners of Delhi during their transfer to mixed jails in the Punjab. 
He complained that prisoners of a respectable position like Mrs. Asaf Ali, Chando 
Bibi, Mrs. Durgadas and Miss Usha Devi were so ill-treated. They, along 
with others, commenced a hunger-strike at the threatened transfer to mixed 
jails. Their request for transfer to the Lahore jail was refused. Chando Bibi 
was bruised when she was being put into a lorry and she bled. Another was 
hurt while being pushed into the lorry. One of the women-police used a 
contemptuous term. The Home Member pointed out that Mr. Sant Singh had 
not made a single allegation supported by specific facts of any mal-treatraent 
whatsoever. There was no illegality in transferring them from one jail to another. 
It was impossible for the authorities to accede to the unreasonable and impracti- 
cable request for the transfer only to the Lahore jail. The women-police used 
tho minimum force and behaved with great propriety. Force was used only in 
the last resort in spito of provocation. 

Co7iviction in Thirty-six persons described as ‘’king-makers’’ and 

“brains behind Congress activities in Bombay City” were charged under Bcction 
17 (1) and (^) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act with being mombors of 
unlawful associations. Of the thirty-six ten were acquitted for want of evidence 
of their being members of an unlawful association. Twenty of the remaining wore 
convicted and sentenced each to twelve months’ rigorous imprisonment and 1 ^ 44 , 
800 fine while the remaining six were sentenced under Scetiou 17. (1) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act each to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 50. 

29tli, Support for Moanjee^Paja Pact : — The Depressed Classes Association of Delhi 
held a demonstration round the Council house in New Delhi, which was watched 
by Lord Lothian and the members of his secretariat and many others. Tht 7 
carried flags, bearing slogans, exmeesing their belief in joint electorates and ex- 
pressing support for the Moonje-JRaja pact and repudiating Dr. Arabedkar, The 
A kola Depressed Classes Conference held at Murtazapur passed resolutions sup- 
porting the Raja-Moonje pact and urging joint electorates with resorvatioa of 
seats on a population basis. 

New Governor of Bengal Sir John Anderson, the new Governor in Bengal, 
assumed charge to day. Sir Stanley Jackson and the Hon. Lady Jackson depart^ 
after formal leave-taking. 
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2nd. Arrests and Convictions : — At Comilla Sj. Basaata Kumar Majumdar was 
sentenced to two years' rigorous and Miss Labanyalata Chanda, Coiuilla School 
Headmistress^ and four other women were sentenced to six months’ simple in 
connection with a procession and other illegal activities. — At NToakhali eight 
volunteers were sentenced to three months' rigorous and a fine of Bs. 200 each 
for attempting to hoist Congress flag on the Sub-Divisional Officer’s Court. 

4kh. Moul, Shauhat Ah's charge of Communalism in Boycott: — Maulana Shaukat 
Ali wrote a letter to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, charging the Congress of picketing 
of Muslina firms in general and the firm of Saroar Sulemao Cassim Mitha in 
particular in Bombay. Mr. Abdul Rahman Mitha, eldest son of Sardar Suleman 
Casim Mitha, issued a statement denying the charge against the Congress. He 
said that Mr. Shaukat Ali’s letter to Mrs, Naidu contained misrepresentation of 
facts. The statement concluded : As an impartial observer, I can say that the 
boycott is not directed on communal considerations. Lastly, it is unfair on the 
part of this Messiah of discord — ^the Maulana Sahib— to use my father’s fair 
name, position and influence to create misunderstanding, particularly when my 
father is out of India on a pilgrimage. My father has not given him permission 
to do so. Maulana Shaukat Ali’s outburst is mischievous and out of place. 

Stii. Permission to hold Congress session refused In connection with the proposal 
to hold the 47ch session of the Congress in Delhi, Mr. A. H. Lyard, District 
Magistrate, sent the following communication to Mr. J. N. Sahni, General 
Secretary, who, in his letter to the District Magistrate, wanted the use of a plot 
of land for the erection of the Congress pandal : “In reply to your letter of the 
4th April, 1 am instructed by the Chief Commissioner to say that he referred 
to the Government of India, who have informed him that, as a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience is being carried on by the Congress, they are unable to allow the 
annual session of the Congress to be held. In these circumstances, there can 
be no question of placing any land at the disposal of the Congress. — Pandit 
Malaviya, in a statement to a press representative said that the decision to hold 
the annual session had been arrived at irrespective of what attitude the Govern- 
ment might adopt regarding it. He added that preparation for the Congress shall 
proceed and hoped that it would be held on the date fixed. 

Mrs, Sarojini Naidu on the han on the Congress : — Mrs. Barojini 'Naidu, acting 
President of the Congress, interviewed, said the news of the ban on the Delhi 
Session of the Congress did not come as a surprise at all, but the Delhi session 
would be held on the appointed date. Proceeding, Mrs. Naidu said that the 
Government were paying a signal tribute to the power of the living Congress 
by putting a bun on it almost before the echoes of the Home Member’s state- 
ment, that the Congress was not an unlawful Association, had died upon the air. 

6th. Arrests and ConviGtio7is : — Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhaya and 8 others, in- 
cluding seven Desh Bevikas, were arrested in Bombay for attempting to take out 
a Congress procession in pursuance of the programme announced for inaugurat- 
ing the National Week, i?ill the principal markets and commercial associations 
in the city observed hartal. Mrs. Kamaladevi and the other arrested ladies were 
sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine.“At Lahore 
Miss Zutshi, Dictator of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, Miss 
Satyavati, Mrs. Piudidass, Mrs. Jat Narayau, Mrs. Ganga Ram, Mrs. Ohatterjee, 
Mr, Tarachand and Haji Noor Mahomed were arrested while marching in a 
procession to celebrate the inaugural day of the ^^Gandhi Week.” 

8th* Arrests in Bombay for Picketing : — Fifty-two Congress volunteers including 
the Bulesh war Ward Dictator were arrested in Bombay, for attempting to hold 
flag salutations and picketing the Yarn Marxet. 

Sth. Ordmance JR^ime m India Condemned At the annual meeting of the 
Scottish Liberal Federation, Glasgow, Mr, A. Forrester Paton moved an amend- 

3 
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meut to the Committee’s report rcferrinp: to India. The amendment condemned rule 
by Ordinances^ stating that the delegation of wide executive powers to the police 
was leading to inevitable abuse with the result that niodorato opinion is alienated 
thus making more difficult reconciliation without which a satisfactory solution 
of the constitutional problem cannot bo obtained* Mr. Paton believed the Ordi- 
nance regime was having a disastrous ettect upon the relations between Britain 
and India. 

Co?igres 3 Flag flown in Lomlon The Congress Flag flew over Trafalgar 
Square on the occasion of a huge demonstration orgaruBcd by tin; Friends of 
India Society as a protest agains^t repression in India presided over by Brigadier- 
General F. B. Crozier at which all speakers condemneu “WiHingdonism/’ 

Police firing in Allalial ad in the evening a procession was taken out. 

in Allahabad by the Satyagrahis but was stopped by the police at the corner of 
Canning and Stanley Roads. The processionists sipiatted till about V p.m, and 
the police began to move them on, when some stone-throwing took place, and the 
police were ordered to fire a volley. The crowds began to run away, throw- 
ing stones. The police followed them into the city and :it was reported three volleys 
were fired. Three men died as a result of gunshot wounds and thirty -six 
injured. Forty-three Satyagrahis were arrested. 

10th. Mysore All-Parties' Gonference : — For the first time in the political history 
of Mysore a conference in which all parties in the State were adequately repre- 
sented met at the Town Plall, Shimoga, under the presidency of Mr. XL B. 
Gundappa Gowda. The following resolutions were passed:— While welcoming the 
desire of the Indian Princes to join in a scheme of All-India Federation, this 
Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the entry of the States into the 
Federation will not be acceptable to the people of the States unless the following 
guarantees are incorporated in the constitution of India as conditions precedent 
to such entry, namely (a) that federal citizenship without prejudice to our 
accepted allegiance to the Royal House of Mysore and fundamental rights arc 
secured for the people of the States, (b) that the representation of the States in 
the federal legislatures be by election as in British India and not by nominations 
and (c) that the federal court should have power to enquire into sind decide any 
question that may arise regarding the infringement of the fundamental rights of 
the State subjects. The Conference urged the immediate establishment of respon- 
sible government in Mysore. 

1 1th. Arrests and Convictions :—Mv, Gokulehand Jlirachand, I)rother of Mr. 
Walchand Hirachand of Bombay, was sentenced by the City Magistrate, 
Sholapur, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 20,OOD for 
failure to comply with the ‘‘parole” order. In the course of his judgment the 
Magistrate remarked that he had levied a heavy fine, after taking into account the 
status, wealth and position of the accused. — Professor Valji Desai, inmate of 
Gandhiji’s Ashram and the thirteenth Dictator of the (iujerat Provincial 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Heven 
other Congress workers were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment from two 
to three months. 


12th. Cmvintioyi of Bombay ^^Fmergency Cowicir Mr. R. B. Taijsade, 

dictator for the Girgaum Ward was sentenced to one year’s rigoroiiB imprison- 
ment and Rs. 200 fine under the Oriirinal Law Amendment Act. Mr. M. M, 
Marathe was sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine, Mr, Sunda- 
' ram was sentenced to 15 months’ imprisonment for disobeying the Police Com- 
miBsmner’B order to lepe the city. Four Congress volunteers were seutenecd to 
varying terms of imprisonment from four to six months for writing Bhoi-Patri- 
kas. Three members of the Twenty-Second Emergency Council were sentenced 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. Of the nine volunteers arrested along 
with them, three were awarded six months’ rigorous each, while the remaining 
were bound over for a period of six months. Nine volunteers arrested for fiag- 
salutation at Byculla were awarded three months’ rigorous each, while a batch of 
eight were awarded similar sentenceSf 
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The Itwari Biot Case ; — Judgment was delivered in the It war i Eiot case to-day. 
Last, year about this time one evening a policeman on point-duty stopped a cyclist 
who was passing without a light through Itwari, the storm centre of Congress 
activities in 1930. When the policeman was about to take the cyclist to the thana, 
two brothers Basudeo and Nandeo interfered. There was an altercation and 
then a scuffle ensued. Soon, a crowd gathered at the scene, but four more police- 
men came to the scene and the cyclist and the two brothers were secured. When 
the police party of five was removing the prisoners to the thana, a crowd stoned 
and later attacked the police with lathis. All the five policemen were injured. A 
case under Sections 117 and 332 of the Penal Code was registered and ^ the fol- 
lowing twelve persons wore charged, namely, Narayan Ambadas, Basantilal, Brij- 
mahon, Pannalal, Bhola Singh, Vasudeo, Eamasao, Eararangari, Laksuman, 
Vithal and Arkn. Of these Pannalal was the Captain of the Congress organisa- 
tion. Mr. Izuddin, City Magistrate, Nagpur^ found all the accused guilty and 
sentenced them to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each. On appeal Mr. G. K. 
Agarwal, Sessions Judge, acquitted all except the following five, Basantilal, Vithal, 
Lakshman, Eamsao and Eamrangari. These five prisoners filed appeals against the 
acquittal of the other seven accused. Sir Eobert MacNair, Judicial Commissioner, 
heard both the appeals and the revision petitions and delivered judgment to-day 
acquitting the following four namely, Vasudeo, Lakshman,^ Vithal and Arku and 
convicting and sentencing to one year all the other eight including Pannalal. 


13lh. Lathi Charge in Delhi : — There was a procession to conclude the National 
Week in Delhi. The crowd refusing to disperse, there was a lathi charge. Nine- 
arrests were made including that of Shrimati Satyavati, grand-daughter of Swami 
Shraddhanand. 

Lathi Charge at Eajshahii-^'WhWoi leading a procession through the streets of 
Eajshahi five Congressmen, including the Secretary of the local Congress, 
were arrested by the police, who removed the Congress flags and the 
procession by a lathi charge. 

Arrests in Bomhay city durmg the National Week : — The total number of 
arrests in Bombay City during the National Week numbered about 230, includ- 
ing the members of three Emergency Councils. The total number of arrests 
since the revival of civil disobedience was reported to be about 2,300. Eleven persons 
including the President and members of the twenty-third Emergency Council 
who were arrested at the Zaveri Bazaar for taking out a procession, were sen- 
tenced by the Chief Presidency Ma.iiistratc to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Es. 50, in default to six months’ further imprisonment each. Sardar 
Taman Singh, Presiclcnt of the Emergency Council, was also charged under Sec- 
tion 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, and sentenced to 18 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, and a fine of Es. 300 for failure to observe the .conditions 
of parolc- 

Poliee Firing in Mardan : — A police firing took place in Mardan when large 
contingents of “Eed Shirts” from Nowshera and Charsadda areas arrived 
and prevented the voters from polling. The voters were therefore escorted to the 
polling station but as ‘^Eed Shirts” persisled in obstructing, there were two or 
three lathi charges near the Government High School. The “Eed Shirts” replied 
by stoning the police escorting the voters near Kalkhan. Two policemen were 
injured. The police w^ero forced to fire one round. Polling was ^ meagre during 
the first half of the day. As a result of the above measures, voting increased in 
the latter half of the day but, as a precaution, police escort was again requisi- 
tioned. A party of fifty police, under an Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
returning from Mayar to Hoti were pelted four times and had to disperse large 
concentrations of “Eed Bhirts,” who were preventing voters from going to the 
polls. They wore stoned. Fourteen policemen were injured, two of whom were 
removed to hospital. The Assistant Buperintendent of Police gave the order to 
open fire and fourteen rounds were discharged. This resulted in the dispersal 
without further trouble of all the picketers. 

17tfe. Mr, Pethieh Lawrence's plea for friendly action Mr. Fethick Lawrence 
addressing the Unitarians’ Christian Assembly at Birmingham, said what the 
Indian people wanted was self-government and while for the time we might by 
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arrested. He was served with a notice prohibiting hie entry into Delhi. As 
he entered Delhi defying the order, he was arrested. Along with Pandit Malaviya, 
Pandit Govind Malaviya, Mr. R. S. Pandit, Dr, Mangal Singh and Mr, Waman 
Kapadia were arrested for disobeying the restraint order served on them. 


24th. Congress gathering dispersed in Delhi : — At about 9 a. m., a crowd was 
seen gathering round the Clock-Tower in Delhi, where some Congressites 
were reading five resolutions which they claimed had been adopted by 
their Subjects Committee the previous night. Seth Ranchordas Amritlal of 
Ahmedabad, it was reported, was the President of this gathering which the 
Congressites claimed was the 47th session of the Congress. The address of Pandit 
Pearylal Sharma, the annual report of the Congress and copies of the Congress 
resolutions were also freely distributed amongst the crowd. The police were 
soon on the scene, and forming a cordon arrested the whole lot which, it was 
estimated, numbered 150. They were then taken in lorries to the Central Jail. 
Soon after, an A kali Sikh Jatha of about 90 was seen emerging from the Sisganj 
Gurdwara in Chandni Chowk and marching towards the Olock-Tower, They 
were stopped by the police almost in front of the Central Police Station,^ where 
they were arrested and removed to the jail. Similarly, a batch of 13 ladies was 
arrested from Chandni Chcwk. Processions of Congressmen were dispersed by 
the police by lathi charges. According to official estimate, there were altogether 
630 arrests in this connection. The Subjects, Committee of the Congress was 
reported to have met on the 23rd and passed five resolutions, affirming the 
resolutions of the Working Committee. 

Arrests in MandvL for Flag -Salutation: — Thirty-five Congressmen includ- 
ing the members of the Twenty-Fourth Emergency Council, were arrested at 
Mandvi while attempting to hold the monthly fiag salutation ceremony, that day 
being the last Sunday of the month. 


Congress organisation not illegal Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) raised in the 
Commons to-day the question of the Congress arrests at New Delhi. Sir 
S. Hoare announced that it was necessary to take preventive action against the 
holding of prohibited meetings the object of which was to further tne illegal 
activities of the Congress. Asked whether the Congress organisation had been 
declared illegal under the new Ordinances, Sir S. Hoare said that the Congress 
as a whole had not been declared illegal, but the local bodies of the Congress in 
many instances had been banned. Bit Samuel .explained further that it was the 
meeting which had been declared illegal and not the Congress organisation. 


Shapur Mail Bobbery Case:— oi thei Shapur Mail Bobbery case 
was concluded to-day by the Sessions Judge, Khulna, with the aid of a 
special Jury. The Jury unanimously gave the accused Washed AU and Fezal 
Shaikh the benefit of doubt and they were acquitted. The remaining three 
accused, Natabar Kundu, Kanai Lai Biswas and Byed Ali were found guilty 
under Sections 394, 1. P. C. (committing robbery) and 120-B. 1. P. C. (criminal 
conspiracy). Natabar was sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment 
for nine years, Kanai and Byed Ali to five years rigorous imprisonment each. 
The case for the prosecution was,^ that on 27-10-1931, two mail runners with an 
extra cooly left Daulatpur Post Office in the morning with postal mails, went 
up to Bhapur, delivered their westward bound mails to a batda of runners the^, 
had their meals and in the afternoon received eastward bound mails from another 
batch of runners and left for Daulatpur. When they passed over the bridge at 
Ambhita and were under a big tree near Ghona Kandardanga they were assaulted 
mercilessly by four of the accused with lathis and iron rods. The dacoits then 
decamped with all the mail bags. Information was then sent to the nearest pru- 
dent of the union board, who along with a Chaukidar and some villagers came to 
the spot and sent the injured runners to the local hospital Some of the lost 
bags were then recovered in damaged condition near the place of occurrence* It 
was found that the dacoits had looted a sum of Rs. 1,60(). Out of this amount 
later on, Rs. 9C0 was recovered by the police. All the accused made confessional 
statements before the Magistrate but retracted them subsequently in the Session 
Court 
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27lh. Mrs. Zutshi smloneal Mrs. I.. R. Zutshi, a prominent Congress worker of 
Lahore, and her daughter Miss Maiiinohiiii Ziiishi, who wore arrested on 6th 
April while forming a profession in connection with the inaugural day of the 
“National Week’’ were sentenced under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance to rigorous imprisonment for 18 months and one year respectively. 
Both were further tried along with hvo other ladies, nnmely, MrH. and Miss 
Pindi Bass, Shrimati Taradevi and Mrs. Jagat Narain under the Picketing Ordi- 
nance. All the seven women were sentenced to four months'. 


30th. Midnapur Dt. Magistrate Shot at Mr. R. Douglas, District Magistrate of Mid- 
napur was shot at and fatally injured at the District Board OOicm. Mr. DouglaB 

was sitting in the oBice signing papers, as he was the Chairman of the Board. Bud* 

denly a revolver shot rang out and five others quickly followed from a four yards 
range, two hitting Mr. Douglas. Then it was evident there were two attackers 

who dashed outside across the office garden with Mr. J. (George, Bub- 

JDivisional Officer pursuing them witn a revolver iu hand. One of the assassiuH 
escaped, but the other was ultimately caught in a dilapidated hut after falling 
over a bush. 


MAY 1932 

l»t Pandit Malaviya Released Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Ms son Pt. Goyind 
Kant Malaviya, and his grandson Mr. Sridhar Malaviya and also two companions 
of him, who were arrested in connection with the Delhi Congress session were 
released to-day. They were taken out of the jail in a car to Ghaziabad, where 
they were put into a train and allowed to go Some. Similarly, 13 women and 65 
men, who were arrested during the Congress Week, were released. 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta sentenced : — Doctor Jivaraj Mehta. Dean of the King Edward 
Memorial Hospital, Bombay who was recently transferred to the Bijapur ,2S.iI was 
released in the morning and served with an order asking him to report him- 
self to the police at 8 in the evening. Having failed to report himself to the 
police he was re-arrested the same night, tried the next morning and sentenced 
to two years' rigorous imprisonment and fine of Rs. 200 under Section 21 of the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance- 

Lothian Committee Report Signed : — ^The Franchise Committee’s report was 
signed in Simla by all the members except Sir Ernest Bennett, who had to leave 
India a fortnight ago. There was one dissenting minute signed by three members. 
In addition, some other members inserted supplenaentary notes on certain special 
points, 

2nd. Police Raid in Bombay : — A raid was made by the city police (C» I. D.) on a 
residence at Bhatwadi, Bombay, believed to be a place whence Congress workers 
carried on their secret work. The place was subjected to a thorough search lasting 
for an hour. As a result of the search large quantities of papers, files and other 
documents including Es. 940 in cash were seized. Three persons found in the 
place and believed to bo secret Congress workers were taken into custody. 

3rd. il/fss Miss Sofia Somji who was released some time back 

from Byculla jail and served with an order by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
directing her not to enter the city, was arrested at Girgaum for defying the 
Commissioner’s order. She was sentenced to one year’s S. I. 

4th. Arrests and Convictions : — Mr. E. S. Pandit was charged with defying a 
order prohibiting him from going out of Allahabad. Mr. Pandit had gone to 
Delhi in connection with the Congress, where he was arrested. The Magistrate 
sentenced him to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Bs, 20D fine,-**On their 
refusal to give their ^ thumb impressions two young girls, Nirmala Sarcat and 
- Jamuna Ghose undergoing a year’s rigorous imprisonment in the Presidency Jail, 
Calcutta, were sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to three months’ 
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rigorous imprisonment, The girls were arrested at Comilla and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment in connection with a demonstration at the High 
Court. 

5th. Congress Bulletins and boycott supplements seized : — Four persons were arrested 
and over 3,00 copies of the Congress bulletins were seized by the Police in 
Bombay, when they raided a room in Cavel Street on suspicion that it 
was being used as a centre for the distribution of the bulletins. In the mean- 
while the police on a search of the room also took possession of large quanUties 
of documents, receipts, etc. Three gunnybags of Congress bulletins as also Boy- 
cott Supplements and other Congress literature, besides stencils and ink, were 
seized by the police in another raid on the same day in a room in Grant Road 
where they arrested eight persons. 

9th. Severe Tornado in Mymensingh A severe tornado swept over the Myinen- 
siugh Jail in which were incarcerated 1,200 prisoners and detenus. The jail walls 
were almost razed to the ground, and the majority of the roofs were lifted. It was 
stated that fifteen persons were killed and from 50 to 75 injured iu the villages 
of Mymensingh as the result of the Storm Havoc. The number of dead in the 
Mymensingh Jail due to the collapse of the wall was twenty-six. of whom seven- 
teen were convicts, two undcrtrials, two warders, three visitors, and one woman 
and a constable. The damage was estimated at about two lakhs. 

llth. Maulana Ahul Kalani Azad released : — Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was 
released from the Jail to-day. It may be recalled that the Maulana, who was 
then Acting President of the Congress, was arrested two months ago under the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance and detained since then. Immediately after his 
release, he was served with a notice not to participate in Congress activities nor 
leave Delhi without permission. 

13th. Arrests and Convictions Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Ex-President of the Burra- 
Bazar Congress Committee, was sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, to nine months’ simple and a fine of Rs. 200, in default three months’ 
further imjcrisonment, for a speech, alleged to be seditious, delivered on the lOth 
December last in Chittagong on the Dacca and E^li incidents. — Mr. Bhabani 
Prasad Ghosh, Secretary, Budge Budge Congress, wSs Bcntenced to one year’s 
rigorous by the Additional District Magistrate, Twenty-four Parganas. in connec- 
tion with a speech delivered on the Hijli, Chittagong and Dacca affairs on IStfa 
December last. — Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew, Congress leader, tvho tvas on his way 
from Delhi to Amritsar in connection with the Moharriim festival, was arrested 
at the Ludhiana Railway Station. He was released afterwards and served ^ with 
an order by the Punjab Government not to enter Lahore and Jullundur divisions 
without the permission of the Government. 

14th. Rioting in Bombay A communal fracas suddenly broke out in Bombay at 
Nagdevi, a Muslim locality, when Himlu potters, it was alleged, were attacked by a 
Muslim mob. The trouble spread to Abdul Rahman Road, the Crawford Market, 
Bhendy Bazar, etc. At Phydone, Hindus were set upon by a MuBlim crowd. The 
police immediately arrived on the scene, but as thf‘y were unable to qmdl the 
disturbance, armed police were requisitioned. Stones were thrown at tram cars, 
Moslem crowds and Hindu passersby assaulted. On the next day, a mosque was 
set on fire but the fire was extinguished. The Hindu inhabitants of predominantly 
Muslim localities were removed from the area. Damage as the result of looting 
of shops was estimated at several lakhs. About 30 died and nearly WO injured 
in the riots. Stern measures were taken by the Bombay Government to ^uell the 
riots. The rounding of suspects continued and over 1,500 were arrested. The 
total casualties during the riots were 139 dead and 1,400 injured* 

16th. Reig7Z of Terror in Bombay To-day’s casualties in the riots included 16 
killed and 150 injured, making the total since the 14th. 40 dead and 550 iiyured. 
Oases of arson and looting ox shops continued to be reported from both Hindu 
and Muslim localities. Forty-five arrests were hitherto enected* 
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Rioting again in Bombay Eiots again broke out in the Bombay City to-day* 
The military were called out. Armoured ears patrolled the disturbed 
areas. Police opened fire in Kamatipura whei'o Hiiuhi aiid MoBlom crowds were 
heavily stoning each other and refused to disperse. Beveu ^vere. killed 
and 75 injured in the riots on 29th and 30tb May* 

3l8t Mrs. MuJeund Malaviya sentenced Mukund Malaviya, daughter-in-law 
of Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya, was sentenced at Allahabad to one yearns 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 17 (2), Criminal Law Amendment Act for 
participating in the District Political Oonfcronce. Pour other Congressites were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment each, 

Total Conviciicnis re\ Civil Disobedience 7norcnient i — The officitd statement 
about the' number of conviefions, etc., in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement in 1932 showed that the total number of persons convicted since the 
beginning of the movement was 48,G02. The number of convictions in round 
figures in each month were January, 14,800 ; February 17,800; March 6,900 ; April 
5,200 ; May 3,8(X), The number in ]ail at the end of May 1932 was 31,194. 


JUNE 1932 

lit. Wardha Satyagraha Ashra^n Seixed by Police A Gazette Extraordinary to-day 
declared as notified the Wardha Batyagraha Ashram and three other places 
belonging to Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. A contingent of police was despatched 
from Nagpur and the Satyagraha Ashram was raided. Plight inmates found in 
the Ashram who refused to leave the place were put under arrest, tried and 
sentenced to four months’ hard labour. A tri-colour flag found flying on the 
Ashram was pulled down. Simultaneously Sethji’s private residence and his 
extensive gardens were also raided. 

2nc!. Rioting in Pundri ; — There was a serious communal riot at Pundri, a amali 
town in Earnal Distmt. The trouble which had threatened to break out 
at the last Id, but wfs at that time composed, broke out again to-day. 
It was stated that several weeks ago during a quarrel between Bunnm 
and Shias, a slaughter house was demolished but soon after, the Shias and the 
Sunnis made up their differences, and an application was made for the re-erccfciori 
of the slaughter house. The question became acute shortly before the Id, and 
the rebuilding of the slaughter houses was postponed. It appeared that on 
2nd June, Moslems with chavis and lathis demolished a portion of the wall 
that was constructed. Three Mahoraedans were killed, and 23 wounded, eight 
seriously. ^ No Hindu casualties were reported. The local authorities immediately 
sent additional police and an order under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code was promulgated. Quiet was subsequently restored. 


5th. Situation in Bombay After three weeks of ceaseless bloodshed, arson and 
loot in which nearly 2,00 were killed, Bombay City was quiet for two days. Again 
on the 5th June, one was killed and 6 were injured as the result of communal 
strife, when pedestrians were again assaulted and a Hindu sweet-meat shoo was 
looted by Muslim hooligans. Stray assaults continued in the night and a .Pathan 
was set upon by a Hindu crowd. The Pathan was rescued by the police who 
had to open fire on the defiant crowd, injuring two. Fifty persons were arreted 
to-day. 


Bot^ay Non-Brahmm Conference : — The fifth session of the Bombay Provincial 
Conference was held at Bassein near Bombay, Mr. B. V. Jadhav* 
ex-Ministo, presided. Mr. Jadhav observed that the policy of striking first ana 
striking hard had resulted in making the Congress stronger. The waverers among 
the Congress workers had been turned into devoted adherents by the ‘‘hasty and 
high-handed policy of the Government,” The Conference iDassed resolutions ex- 
pressing regret that not a single member of the party in the Presidency had been 
nomi^tm to any of the E. C. Committees and, urging fair representation of 
Non-Brahmins in the services in general and in the Indian Civil Bervice in 
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particular and declaring that no member of the party shall be a member of any 
other political organisation. 

6th. Howrah Political Conference hannedli — Mr. _ Jalaluddia_ Hashemij M. L. 0., 
President of the third session of the Howrah District Political Conference, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment and a ^ fine of Es, 
50 in default to six weeks’ further imprisonment by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Howrah, for violation of orders ; under Section 144, Or. P. C. Mr. Kalabaran 
Ghosh, Secretary of the Reception Committee, was sentenced to 15 months’ rigo- 
rous imprisonment, and a fine of Rs. 100, in default to three months’ additional 
imprisonment for defiance of an order under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

7th. C. P. Politieal Conference Banned : — Judgment in the cases against promi- 
nent Congressmen who participated in the C. P. Political Conference were deli- 
vered. The counsel for the prosecution pressed for heavy fines in all cases and 
said that the fines alone would meet the ends of justice. Mr. Ghanashyam 
Singh Gupta, president-elect, was ordered to pay Rs. 1,500. Mr. Thakur 
Chhedilal, Barrister, who presided at the conference session, was fined Rs. 
1,000. Mr. Chhaganlal Bharuka, Chairman of the Reception Committee, was fined 
Rs. 750 while the Secretary Mr. Deshpande was fined Rs. lOO and his succes- 
sor Udhoji Rs. 750. 

8lh. Muslim Conference Worlcing Committee and the Lothian Report The Work- 
ing Committee of the Cll-India Muslim Conference met in Simla to-day. 
The Committee considered the Lothian Report and was of opinion that the re- 
■ commendations, if carried into effect, would create a segmentation of the^ electo- 
rate to such an extent as would render the Provincial and Federal legislatures 
unworkable. The Committee was opposed in principle to the ci cation or perpetua- 
tion of special constituencies. Should it be necessary to maintain special consti- 
tuencies the Committee would agree to them if they are for only the transitional 
periods and if the Muslims are given a share in such constituencies in proportion 
to their representation in all the legislatures. “While the Committee recognises 
the need for the protection of all minor minorities”, it says ^ “that any scheme 
regarding minor minorities which has the effect, direct or indirect, of reducing 
the Muslim quota in the provincial and central legislatures will be totally un- 
acceptable to it. The Committee was of the opinion that the seats allotted to the 
Frontier and Baluchistan in the Federal legislature were inadequate. 

10th. Sind Provmcial Conference banned : — Seventy persons including eight 
women who were arrested in connection with the holding of the Sind Provincial 
Conference, were convicted sby Mr. W. N. Richardson, City Magistrate, Karachi, 
and sentenced to four mouths’ rigorous imprisonment each. Five apologised 
and were released on giving an undertaking not to participate in Congress 
activities. Four boys were awarded six stripes each. 

12th. Bomh throicn on District Magistrate at Rajhari : — A bomb was thrown at 
the District Magistrate, Rai Bahadur Sureshchandra Bose, and the Police Super- 
intendent Mr. Habibur Rahman, just when the train left Bajbari Station, 
E. B. Railway, en route to Faridpore. The bomb which missed aim, hit the next 
compartment, which was empty, smashing the wood work and windows. 

13th Punjab Political Conference banned For disobeying the District Magistrate's 
order limiting his activities to the Lahore Municipal area, Ramdev A chary a, 
President of the Punjab Political Conference who was arrested on his way to 
Amritsar, the venue of the Conference, was sentenced by Mr, Lewis, 

Additional District Magistrate, under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs, 100, 
in default to undergo three months’ additional imprisonment. 

Military (derations against Terrorists in Chittagong ; — Getting cerain infor- 
mation, Captain Cameron, with a small military party, rmded the 
house of the late Nabin Ohakravarty in the village of Dhalghat, four miles north 
of the Patiya military camp, to-day. While they were trying to secure 
some suspects in the upper storey of the mud-walled building, an armed revolu- 
tionary pushed back the Havildar and shot dead Captain Cameron, The re- 
volutionary was pursued by the Gurkhas and shot dead. Another revolutionary 
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fired at the police party from the house, to which the police replied. Two women 
and one youth were arrested from the house. The body of Nirmal Chandra Sen 
one of the Chittagong armoury raiders, was found in the house, ’ 

l9th. Police firing in Meherpur person was killed and several injured 

as the result of police firing during a disturbance in Mcherpur. The 
disturbance was stated to have followed the attempt to hold the Nadia District 
Political Conference. The official version of the incident said that an excited 
mob three thousand strong attacked the Sub-Divisional Officer and several other 
officers. The police then fired ten rounds as a result of which one died and five 
were injured. 


2l5t. Mr. Deshpande arrested Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande, Karnatak Con- 
gress leader and President of the All-India Congress Committee, was arrested in 
^/saum by the Deputy Superintendent of Police, under Ordinance No. 2 
of 193:^. He was lodged in the Hindalga jail as a detenu. His house 
was also searched by the police. 


28th. Communal Riots again in Bombay : — Communal riots re-comnienccd in 
Bombay, necessitating in some cases the opening of fire by the police. The 
tooiable started m Golpitha where a_ number of pitched battles between 
Hindu and Moslem mobs raged. The police had to open fire a number of times 
to disperse the rioters. The trouble then spread over a much wider area, includ- 
ing the mill area and was accompanied by looting and arson. A Mahomedau 
funeral procession taken out through the Kalbadevi Road, a prominent Hindu 
locautv inspite of the warning of the police led to a serious clash necessitating 
police firing. Conseq^uent on the attempts of Mahomed ans to defy police orders 
persisting m taking out funeral processions along Kalbadevi Road and other 
^in^ localities, whic.b. resulted in serious clashes between the two communities 
the Police Commissioner issued an order specifying the route for funeral 
processions of Mahomedans. A curfew order was re-introduced. The military 
was called m and placed at strategic points in the riots area. ^ 

29th. Convictions in Calcutta Political Conference Shrimatis Susamadevi and 
Suratnadevi were sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 30 in default one month more each for attempting to hold a political 
conference in Howrah on 26th June. For the same offence, two C’ongress 
workers were sentenced to six months’ rigorous each and one to five monthB’ 
rigorous. All were fined rupees thirty in default one month’s further irnprisonmonl 

Nadkd about 

Persoi^ including 300 ladies m connection with the Kaira District 
Political Confe^nce which was announced to be held there 
Mr. Maganlal Patel, President _ of the Conference, was also arrestecL 

were_ ^ ^^kined from Nadiad railway station as 
they alighted from tram as they were believed to be going to attend the Com 
ference. It was also reported that several processions were taken out but were 
dispersed by the police by a cane charge as the processionists refused to disperse, 
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INTRODUCTION 


■ 1, The Chose, Of The Second R. T. C. 

The year 1932 opened under circumstances in India immensely inter- 
esting in their context and piquantly dramatic in their appeal* The Se- 
cond Round Table Conference with Mahatma Gandhi as the sole Con- 
gress representative sitting in it had already closed it^ session. 

British Premier had as usual made his last speech reiterating the*ideal 
to be pursued and policies to be followed in thct framing of^ a future 
constitution for India. But the ideals had not assumed a definitely tan- 
gible shape and the policies a consistently agreed outline either in that 
speech or in the A^hite Paper which purported to embody the results of 
the Conference. The session had been momentous not for the solid 
greatness of the results achieved, but for the width and depth of the 
interest created by reason of the Congress participating in it through 
Mahatma Gandhi. Though the Congress representative had been sincere 
' in his desire for cooperation and spoken with his characteristic modera- 
tion, his demands on behalf of the Congress had left no illusions in 
any quarters as to the entrenched position of the vanguard ^ of 
political thinking in India. Gandhiji had taken his stand substantially 
on the mandate he had received from the Congress. The, British reply 
to this had not of course been a definite For there had still 

been a talk of a “transition period^^ during which only Defence and 
,! Foreign Relations were to be reserved as Crown Subjects ; and though 
certain safeguards in regard to Indians financial obligations, security of 
the Services, rights and interests of the minorities, commercial indiscri- 
mination, and steady working of the constitution had been stressed with 
' unrelaxed insistence, it had still been affirmed that safeguards, effective 
as they must in every case be, were to be “in the interest of Iridia.^^ 
So there had not been a definite break from the position of the Delhi and 
Simla Settlements, Nevertheless the Congress delegate had made clear 
the divergence between the Congress view point and that of the British 
delegates representing the British parties. Whatever might have teen 
the Diehard mentality or even the avepge Conservative mentality with 
regard to the character, duration and future prospects of the British 
governance of India, there had at least been a substantial unanimity in 
the Conference and also in the utterances of responsible statesmen in 
England and India about the ultimate pattern to which the Indian cons- 
' titution was to be made to progressively conform — equal partnership with 
other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It was thought 
that the Congress—though it had adopted: independence as its go^~would 
make no difficulty about the ultimate pattern if it gave the substance 
of independence. . But it was also made clear that not only the ultimate 
pattern must be real and substantial to be acceptable by the Congress 
party, but that' the constitution to be immediately set up in India must 
conform to or reproduce the ultimate pattern in a real and substantial 
m^sure^ It was recognised by the' Congress school of thought that the 
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to build any structure of Indian swaraj. He thinks that he can not 
usefully and even honestly cooperate with a party in Indian constitu ion 
building wbich does not, and will not, admit these first principles, 

III. Congress Position And the first Principles of Government 

The Congress had not accepted these as first principles when it had 
consented to be a party to the second Round Table Conference. In® 
Government knew that it had not done so. Still each party hoped that 
a frank and unreserved talk over the table would enable ^ 

to see and appreciate the reasonableness of the position or the 
other. The British members hoped that by such discussion the Con- 
gress would be converted into a practical acceptance of their first 
ciples ; and Gandhiji also hoped that by such discussion the way might 
be laid for an understanding in the responsible quarters of the inaian 
nationalist position that India is not only eager but fit and ready 
to undertake the responsibility of managing her own^ affaip, and that 
the necessary transference of responsibility from^ British hands should 
be effected with the least possible delay and a minimum of temporary re- 
servations. Take for example the question of Defpce. The Congress 
did not ask the British officers and men to forthwith leave India, but 
to serve under a responsible and democratic Indian government assist 
that government in the all-important task of building ^ its own national 
militia~army and navy and air-force ; it being definitely settled 
both the Indian military policy and the military budget will be ^^der 
the control of a cabinet responsible to the Indian legislature. But 
British statesmen could not see their way to abdicating this control in 
the immediate future. Both military policy and military budget will 
continue to be under the control of the British Parliament oxerc^ed 
through the Governor-General of India. We may have Advisory Mili- 
tary, Councils acting on the basis of usage and convention ; and, if neces- 
saryi arrangements may also be made for keeping the transferred and re- 
served branches of the government in touch with each other ; but the 
Viceroy’s responsibility for the Crown Subjects, especially Defence, can 
not be whittled down and rendered dubious in any case. As regards 
the question of Indianisation, the Skeen Committee and Rawlinson 
mittee and so forth had held enquiries and made their reports, but Go- 
vernment cannot bind itself to their recommendations — in other words, 
Government cannot commit themselves to any fixed time table in ad- 
vance or any cut and dried scheme of Indianisation, Now these being 
the relevant view points, the Congress and Government could hardly 
be expected to move out of their respective fundamental position and 
meet each other half way. As in this matter, so in the other matters 
of Foreign Relations, Finance and Home Administration. In short, Go- 
vernment could cooperate with the Congress only on the basis of the 
first principles as embodied in the December White Paper of 1931- So 
though that White Paper had left many questions still open, had sent 
out several Committees to India to study the Indian problem fi^t-hand 
and devise ways and means, and further, had foreshadowed a third and 
final session of the R. T. C. “to sign, seal and deliveP^ the deed of 
agreement to the British Parliament for decision and action, it was evi- 
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denfr that the 'Congress and Government were already^ at the parting of 
ways* when the second session of the R. T. C, broke in December 1931. 

We need not refer again to the Cohimiir>al Problem which had proved 
to be a veritable rock on which the Ship of the second R. T. C. had 
come to grief. ’ Even the great influence and earnest endeavours of 
Gandhiji had been of no avail to produce communal amity and agree- 
ment : in London. On the contrary, diflcrencea had been accentuated 
rather than attenuated in the second session of the R. T* C. In fact, 
theiPG had been a Minority Pact against the position as taken by the 
Congress delegate regarding communal solution. There wa^r the humi-- 
liation of the Indian delegates failing to put their house in order, and 
therefore having to await in a purely domestic affair the arbitration by 
an outsider in the form of what was called afterwards the Communal 
Award. 

IV., The Situation Before Gandhiji’s Landing 

Nor need we refer again to the intensely acute situation in some of 
the’ provinces in India when on the 28th. of December Gandhiji landed 
in Bombay. Menacing storm clotids had been gathering on the Indian 
sky for a long time past, and it required no shrewd observer of men 
and things to forecast that a thunderstorm was about to break in fury. 
There was the agrarian trouble in U. P. which had already passed 
beyond the chance of cure by diplomacy and negotiation aiid had to be 
dealt with by an heroic surgical operation— the IJ, P. Instigation Ordi* 
nance. Thfi Red Shirt activity in the Frontier Province and the Ter- 
rorist' activity in Bengal had also called for similar heroic atid drastic 
measures from the Executive Government Many of GandhijPs trusted 
colleagues had already been clapped into prison. In brief, when Gandhiji 
landed in Bombay,' he found that the Delhi Settlement was all but dea4 
and What remained for him to do, as the joint parent of that Agree- 
ment, was to wait for a few hours till the corpse were laid, with or 
without ceremony, on its funeral pyre, and he asked to perform the 
last obsequies. 

VA'Hrs Wire To the Viceroy 

On December *29 he sent a wire to the Viceroy in which he said 
that he had^ been unprepared for the turn of events in India during 
his absence in London. He referred to the Frontier and U. P. Ordi- 
nances, shooting in the Frontier and arrests of valued comrades in both 
the Provinces, and added that on the top of all this the Bengal Ordi- 
nance awmted him. Naturally he found himself in a position of per- 
plexity. For though he had not been able to subscribe to the principles 
ot the White Paper issued in London, he had come back not minded 
to give battle, but to strive to explore every possibility of offering fur- 
toer cooperation. In that telegram he expressed his sense of perplexity 
in these wc^da : ^ I do not know whether I am to regard these as an 
indication that friendly relations between us are closed or whether you 
^cct me still to see and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I aba to pursue in advising the Cfongress/^ These words should not 

JL?.- themselves to a construction indica- 

tm^t^attijatidhiia was already in a war* mood, and that he* was * merely } 


GANDHI’S WIRE TO VICEROY 

waiting for a formal gesture from Delhi to tear up the Agreement. Th^ 
language ' of the telegram was as plain as any language could be that 
Grandhiji was still eager to see the Head of Government and seelv guidance 
from him as to his ' future course. What he said amounted to saying 
that his advice to the Congress would be given in the light of, if uot 
in actual conformity with, the guidance he received from the Viceroy, 

VI. The Reply 

The reply to this telegram was sent by the Private Secretary to H. R* 
the Viceroy on December 31. The reply while asking for cooperation 
from all parties said that cooperation must be mutual and observed 
— Government cannot reconcile the activities of the Congress in 
the ' United Provinces and the Frontier Province with the spirit of frank 
cooperation which the good of India demands^C The reply* after refen*'- 
ing to the emergency measures that had to be adopted in the U. P* and 
N. W. F. Provinces in view of the exceptional circumstances existing- 
there (for which the Congress Committees concerned were held to be 
largely responsible) made certain observations in the concluding para- 
graph which were widely felt as unfortunate, and which even the staun- 
chest cooperators and friends of Government thought had better been 
left unsaid. We quote the whole of that paragraph : “You have your- 
self been absent ifrom India on the business of the Round Tabic Con- 
ference, and, in the light of the attitude you have observed there, His 
Excellency is unwilling to believe that you approve of the recent ac- 
tivities of the Congress in the United Provinces and in the North 
Western Frontier Province. If this is so, he is willing to see you and 
give you his views as to the way in which you can best exert your in- 
fluence to maintain that spirit of cooperation which animated the pro- 
ceedings of the Round Table Conference, but His Excellency feels 
bound to emphasise that he will not be prepared to discuss with you 
any measures which, the Government of India, with the full approval 
of His'Majesty^s Government, found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the North Western Frontier Province. These 
measures must, in any case, be kept in force until they have served 
the purpose for which they were imposed, namely, the preservation of 
Law and Order essential to good government.^”^ 

Vir. Some Aspects of the Reply 

It was very widely felt even in quarters outside the Congress circle 
that the Government of India ought not to have so unceremoniously 
banged the door in the face -of Mahatma Gandhi by imposing the two 
conditions to which he as a man of proved honour and as the responsible 
leader of the Congress party* could not be expected to submit. - It was 
thought that it would have been more polite and more politic if Gandhi|i 
had been granted an unfettered interview with* the Viceroy in ^wbich 
the two persons could have placed all thoir cards on the table and 
talked the matter over freely between them. It was thought that a 
frank and face to face discussion of the situation and the government 
measures adopted in relation thereto would have gone a long way in 
easing the situation and rflinimised the chances of a renewal of Civil Dis- 
obedience., Gaudhiji sought tiie ijhaterview as a seeker of light and 
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guidance, and he had made no conditions, showing that his mind had 
not been made up as regards the course he was to follow or the line 
of action he was going to advise the Congress to follow* He was open 
to conviction and correction. The die had not been cast irrevocably on 
his side in spite of the Red Shirt activities in the Frontier Province 
and No-Rent activities in the United Provinces. ^ Whatever might have 
been the influence of fhe fire-brands and left-wingers in the Congress 
camp, GandhijPs influence was greater, and if he could bo convinced of 
the justice and fairness of the Government case, the probabilities were 
ninety-nine to one that he would have been able to convert the Congress 
majority to his view point and make it obey the word of command of 
its General if it cried ‘TralP\ It was thought uncharitable to the great 
leader to assume in advance that he would consent to play the puppet 
in the hands of the extremists in his camp who had been smelling the 
intoxication of battle and snorting fire like impatient gallant steeds of 
war. GandhijPs antecedents in London should also have inclined one 
to think that he had come back to India as a harbinger of peace arid 
cooperation rather than of war. All his utterances and actions during 
his temporary absence from India in connection with the business of the 
R. T* C. had shown him no doubt as a valiant champion of the Con- 
gress cause, but they had also shown him as essentially^ a man of peace 
and a co-operator by temperament* Some misleading insinuations — for 
example an Italian report — purporting to give out that he had had 
enough of co-operation and negotiation, and that be was determined to 
renew Civil Disobedience, he had taken care to promptly repudiate. 
There had no doubt been a talk of ‘^sacrificing a million lives if need 
be^^ ; but whatever that might or might not mean, it did not mean to 
the man in the street that Gandhiji was going, just after landing on the 
Indian soil? to call for a non-violent army of a million men and forth- 
with give Wtle to the powers that be. Possibly that staternent or simi- 
lar statements meant that the possibility of a renewal of Civil Disobe- 
dience in the event of the Congress demands not being in substance 
conceded was not dead ; but it was not thought that Gandhiji was eager 
to revive what had been suspended. His eagerness was rather in the 
other way. It was therefore regretted even by many moderate men and 
women not subscribing to the Cbngress gospel that Government had not 
seen its way to granting to Gandhiji the interview he had sought for 
clear of restrictions. 

VIIL GandhuPs Rejoindbr to the Reply 

On January 1, 1932, Gandhiji sent his rejoinder to the reply from 
Viceroy. We will again quote a few lines from the rejoinder : ‘‘I had 
approached as a seeker wanting light on questions in which I desired to 
understand the Government- version of the very serious and extoordi- 
nary measures to which I made reference. Instead of appreciating my 
advance, *His Excellency has rejected it by asking me to repudiate my 
valued colleagues in advance and telling me that, even if I had become 
guilty of such dishonourable conduct and sought for an intervieWt I 
could not even discuss these matters of vital importance to the nation.^^ 
Gandhiji then proceeds to refer to the situation in the Frontier Province, 
; no facie warrant existed there for the passing of 
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the * ‘extra-legal Ordinances'^ deportation without trial of Khan Saheb 
Abdul Gaffar, and other drastic measures including shooting. There 
might be, says Gandhiji, three hypotheses as to the offence committed 
by the Khan Saheb. He might have claimed complete independence as 
the goal of the nation. But the Indian National Congress had also done 
so (Lahore, 1929). The Government had not taken exception to it. 
The Congress mandate too had pressed the same demand, and no body 
had gagged him in London while he had been reiterating that demand. 
If the Khan Saheb had refused to take part in the Durbar, that refusal 
by itself constituted no ofifence demanding summary imprisonment. If, 
lastly, the Khan Saheb had been guilty of promoting or fomenting 
racial hatred, the proper course would have been to drag him through 
the prescribed ordeal of an open trial. 

IX. The Government Pos moN with Eegard to Extraordinary 

Measures 

The Government answer to this it should not be hard to guess. 
When and so long as normal conditions prevail in the land, It is expe- 
dient to let the ordinary laws of the land run their ordinary course ; 
but when and to the extent that, extraordinary circumstances arise which, 
if not promptly and resolutely met, threaten to go beyond control, extra- 
ordinary measures have necessarily to be adopted by executive action, if 
not by legislation. The maintenance of Law and Order which supports 
the fabric of the State and Society, the primary concern of every 
government : any measure and every procedure is or is not justified ac- 
cording as it does or does not simplify the primary task which any 
government worth the name must have in view. So long as ordinary law 
and ordinary procedure suffice to achieve this end, government need not 
think of going beyond them ; but when they do not suffice, and the vi- 
rulence of the disease calls for drastic measures, it will be simply suici- 
dal for any government to sit idle or to hesitate to take adequate extra- 
ordinary powers to deal with the situation. Now, consistently with this 
first principle of governance, the Government of India took an extra- 
ordinary step in the Frontier Province when the situation there was 
sufficiently grave, and when it was evident that it would have been gra- 
ver if timely action had not been taken to cope with it. In a situation 
of great commotion and stress, it was expedient to arrest the activities 
of the leaders of the trouble, and, to remove the prime mover himself 
from the scene of his disturbing influence. To drag him through a pro- 
tracted trial^ on the spot was to keep him before the foot-lights on the 
stage : it might result in putting a premium on the very disturbing in- 
fluence that he might have wielded and exercised. In short, the Govern- 
ment of India acted precisely upon this principle when 2 or 3 days later 
the^ greatest prime mover himself was removed from the scene of his 
action and clapped into the Yervada Jail. 

X. The Need of Caution in That Position 

Students of politics will not all accept this political philosophy in toto 
but none perhaps will say that it is the philosophy of tyrants and 
despots only which no liberty-loving fellow would care to touch with a 
pair of tongs. Abnormal diseases call for abnormal remedies! no doubt. 
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Bat every good doctor would make sure that his remedy prescribed does 
not prove worse, than the disease. • There are some remedies that may 
have the effect of suppressing some of the surface .manifestations of the 
disease, but which either do not touch the root causes of the disease or 
have the 'effect of aggravating them. In having to deal with a widespread 
and deep-rooted popular distemper, quack remedies,, specifics and ‘hnira- 
cles^^ have especially to be beware of by the pundits of the complicated 
healing art of government By removing a prime mover and arresting his 
colleagues or associates, certain superficial manifestations of the trouble 
may be for a time allayed. But the question will remain and will have 
to be faced-^Have we not stopped the safety valve of the simmering 
boiler and made its very sullen silence the condition and index of its 
reaching the point of danger ? Will not our measures have the effect of 
deepening the discontent and driving it underground as the phrase is ? 
We may assume that the Government kept themselves awake to this 
possibility ; for, we found them following what Sir Samuel Hoare called 
a Dual policy with reference to the situation in India — proceeding with 
the constitutional business in the R. T. C., and taking all measures, dras- 
tic or otherwise, extraordinary or otherwise, for the preservation of Daw 
and Order and respect for them. It is true that a Dual policy came in 
right earnest to be pursued — and it had not been pursued half-heartedly 
before now — but it was widely thought that its results were at least of 
a dubious nature. . We shall advert to this later. 

XIL OxHEu Matters In Gandhi ji’s Rejoinder 

Gandhiji in his rejoinder I'eferred also to the eases of U. P. and 
Bengal. In the first, he thought that there had been a misunderstanding 
of the motives and actions of the Provincial Congress Committe.o by, the 
Government. Congress had neither sanctioned nor encouraged a no-rent 
campaign in the U. P., but had only advised under certain circuihstahcoa 
suspension of the payment of dues pending negotiations ; and tha^ . Mr. 
Sherwani on behalf of the Congress Committee had even offered to ■with- 
draw this advice if the. U. P. Government on their own initiative should 
have' suspended collection of dues in view of the sad economic plight of 
the peasantry in the United Provinces. Gandhiji thought that any 
Gd'vernment jealous of the welfare of the masses in its charge would 
rather welcome the voluntary cooperation of a body like the Congress. 
As regards the terrorism in Bengal,, Gandhiji assured the Govenimcnt 
of the whole-hearted cooperation of fhe Congress in their attempt to stamp 
it out by all proper means, but the Congress, he said, would have none 
of the. Ordinances which he characterised as “measures of legalised 
Government terrorism.” He agreed with the. Viceroy that cooperation 
must be mutual, but added— “Your telegram leads me irresistibly 
to the conclusion that . His Excellency demands co-operation from 
the Congress without returning any on )behalf of the Government. 
I can read in no other way ' his peremtory refusal to ” discuss these 
matters which, as I' have endeavoured to show, have at least 
two sides. The popular side, I have put as I understand it but, 
jbefore committing myself to a definite judgment, I was anxious to 
understi^nd the other side, that is, the Government side, and then 
tender my advice to the Congress,” 

! s' • • ‘ : 
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XIIl. His Appeal for Reconsidekation 

Thea having reaffirmed his position that he had sought for an inter- 
view with an open mind and a deliberate intention of receiving guidance, 
he made an appeal for reconsideration by the Viceroy, which, as regards 
its sincerity and earnestness, it would be hard to beat. Wc quote the 
entire paragraph : ‘If it is not yet too late, I would ask His Ex- 
cellency to reconsider his decision and see me as a friend without 
imposing any condition whatsoever as to the scope and subject of dis- 
cussion,^ and I, on my part, can promise that I would study with an 
open mind all facts that he might put before me. I would unhesita- 
tingly and willingly go to the respective Provinces and with the help 
of the authorities study both sides of the question, and if I came to 
the conclusion after such study that the people were in the wrong and 
that the Working Committee, including myself, were misled as to the 
correct position and that Government was right, I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession and guiding the 
Congress accordingly.^^ 

This, we may say, was generally perceived to be a sound position. 
Every public man has the right, in cases of doubt and perplexity, to 
approach the authorities, and seek light and guidance from them, with 
a view to making the bearings of his position and that of his party 
clear and precise. Authorities on their side should not shirk the duty 
which rests on thein as custodians and guardians of the interests 
and rights of the public to seek the advice and assistance of especially 
those leaders who wield influence over, and command the confidence of, 
the public. They should welcome such advice and assistance from any 
responsible quarters, and should be eager to have it and profit by it 
when it is voluntarily ofiered by a great and well-intentioned leader 
like Mahatma Gandhi. This is almost a commonplace of the art of 
government, and it was therefore very widely felt that GandhijPs mani- 
festly sincere^ solicitation for an unconditional interview with the Viceroy 

^ juncture should not have met with an almost ungracious 
rebuff. 


XIV. Appeal Accompanied By ‘‘Threat^’ 

But at the same time it was thought by many outside the ranks of 
^^he fighters and the fighting line, that this appeal for co-operation 
^lould not have been rallowed by Gandhiji to go accompanied by a 
threat^^ of renewal of Civil Disobedience in the event of Govern- 
ment not agreeing to see him and discuss business with him with a 
view to coming to a settlement — possibly, a third Settlement. It was 
thought that it would have been better if Gandhiji had ask^ for an 
int‘=»rview unrestricted by any conditions on his part, without laying 
I ; down any limitations” or conditions. Why did he make that occasion 
the occasion for reiterating his belief in Civil Disobedience “as the natoral 
right of the people” and as “an effective substitute for violence or 
armed rebellion” ? Had there been ever a question that such was at least 
1 ^ belief jbeen given expression m hundreds 

ot platforms and in hundreds of articles ? Had not/ Government been 
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fully aware that Gandhiji was the apostle of Civil Disobedience, and 
would have advocated it and adopted it when all other methods should 
have failed him ? As reg:ards the plan of a fresh campaign of Civil 
Disobedience tentatively adopted by the Working Committee Resolution 
forwarded to the Viceroy, there had not also been in any cognisant 
quarters the least shadow of a doubt that a further trial of strength 
between the Congress and Government would have been the inevitable 
consequence of a rupture in the truce between them, The truce and 
the Settlement which had ushered it had only shewn that hitherto the 
two parties had fought what in current chronicles was recorded as a 
“drawn battle^’. Each party would have therefore pushed it to deci- 
sive results in case they failed to consummate the truce into lasting 
peace. There had not been any illusions anywhere as to the conse- 
quences of a rupture. By entering into a truce^ Government had not 
abdicated its authority nor disowned the methods whereby it thinks that 
authority should be maintained ; and on the other side, neither had the 
Congress turned down its goal of independence nor repudiated its 
method of civil disobedience. Each party had kept its lines of defence 
in tact. Every body knew that they had done so. That paragraph 
therefore, in Gandhiji^s telegram which referred to his ‘‘limitations^^ and 
forwarded the defensive and offensive programme of the Working 
Committee, was considered by many as not only a needless superfluity, 
but as a diplomatic error, absolutely brushing away the already slender 
chances of an amicable settlement with the Government. The Resolu- 
tion of the W. C. was no doubt a tentative one, and was intended to 
have effect only incase Government did not see its way to accede to 
the Congress leader’s request for an absolutely unfettered interview. 
Nevertheless the forwarding of a fighting resolution together with 
friendly overtures for cooperation (“seeking light and guidance’^ was, 
naturally, interpreted in the official, and we may add, in some non-official 
quarters, as dangling the threat and menace of a fresh offensive in case 
Government did not mend or end its policy in accordance with the 
“advice^^ given by the Congress. To the official mind, Gandhijfs telegram 
carried within its cover of friendly overtures a live bomb tira^ to 
burst on certain ^ conditions not being fulfilled by the receiver, and set 
his whole estate in conflagration. Gandhiji was carrying no doubt a 
spotlessly^ white flag, but inside the scanty folds of his equally spotlessly 
white loin cloth he was also rattling a non-violent sword. Every 
body knew the existence of the non-violent sword, and many were even 
prepared to concede that the sword had during the previous trial of 
strength^ proved its metal up to the hilt ; but it was not expected that 
Gandhiji of all persons would allow it to shake in its trusty sheath and 
rattle, whiJe he was knocking, after his return from England, at the 
Viceregal Lodge with an olive branch in hand. It made the inmate of 
that Lodge not only wary and suspicious, but determined and resolute. 
Possibly, the previous attitude at that place had been one of inclined 
hesitetion if not one of actually ready response. But the Resolution of 
the Working Committee was quick to determine the Viceregal Lodge 
too into^ a resolution, namely, not to open its portals to a person coming 
gS a friend’^ but who might, according to all calculations, turnout an 
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THE CONGBESS BESOLTJTION 
XV. The Resolution : Its Eitect. 

The Resolutioa of the Working Committee dated January, 1, 1932, 
,^gas--ar*Tong one giving, firstly, the Congress version of the situation 
in the country including the Frontier Provinces where shooting with 
some casualties had taken place ; secondly, a denial of the proposition 
that the situation had been such as to demand and justify the promul- 
gation of a number of Ordinances ; and, thirdly, a statement of the 
conditions under which the Congress was still prepared to render 
cooperation, This paragraph of the Resolution contained matteis which» 
together with a fresh plan of Civil Disobedience sketched in the last 
part of the Resolution> decided the issue and reduced to nullity the 
Delhi Pact. “The Committee regards the Premieres declaration as 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate, and, in the terms of the Congress 
demands, opines that nothing short of complete independence, carrying 
full control of defence, external affairs and finance with such safeguards 
as may be demonstrably necessary in the interest of the nation, can be 
regarded by the Congress as satisfactory.^^ — this part of the Resolution 
showed beyond every possibility of doubt that the Congress could not 
be expected to cooperate in the working of any Indlian Constitution 
framed on the basis of the Premiers declaration or the White Paper. 
It is true that the Congress delegate in the second R. T. C. had been 
treated with every consideration, and he had not faltered in the position 
he had taken up on the Congress mandate ; but, as the Resolution 
proceeded to note, “the British Government was not prepared to regard 
the Congress at the Round Table Conference as entitled to speak on 
behalf of the whole nation.^^ Then the Resolution proceeds to ‘say that 
the Committee is prepared to render cooperation to Government provi- 
ded the Viceroy reconsiders his Thursday's telegram to Mahatma 
Gandhi, adequate relief is granted in respect of the Ordinances and its 
recent acts, a free scope is left to the Congress in any future negotia- 
tions and consultations to prosecute the Congress claim for complete 
independence and administration of the country is carried on with 
popular representatives pending the attainment of such independence/' 
Naturally, these words conveyed a meaning far from soothing to the 
susceptibilities of the Government. Government was asked, so it was 
thought, to pay a price to buy the cooperation of the Congress. 
Cooperation for what ? For the achievement of an object which, in the 
neaVj future. Government did not, and still do not, believe as coming 

f the range of practical politics. As regards Defence and Foreign 
ns, and partly also as regards Finance, Government did not 
that it would be possible in the immediate future to transfer 
ability to the elected Indian legislatures. 

XVI. The Government View. 

Government thought, therefore, that they were asked to pay lihe 
price for an impossible commodity. Moreover, the price they were 
asked to pay was such that no sane and no self-respecting government 
should be called upon, and should afford, to pay. It was to make 
terms with a body which asserted that deliberate defiance of law and 
order and constituted authority in the event of xte having failed to 
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bring the Government to agree to its proposals, was, and must conti- 
nue to be, its specific method. Government must be prepared to 
bargain with, and function under, a perpetual potential menace of law- 
lessness. The “advice^^ tendered by the lenders of a dominant party 
must have to be accepted as the ultimate sanction of all government 
policies and measures even during the period leading to the establish- 
ment of full responsible government in India. The Viceroy^s cabinet 
must have its unofficial monitors, and His Majesty^s Government in 
India must be made to behave and must function under the domineer- 
ing shadow of a power behind the throne. How, Government thought 
that it must resolutely say when it was called upon to pay a 
price like this to buy the dubious commodity of Congress cooperation. 
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XVII. Assessing Tub ‘Thtce'’. 

The above is not perhaps an inexact rendering of the effect which 
the last portion of the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi produced 
on the official mind. That it was so was rcRoctcd, and is still reflec- 
ted, in many official statements and in the utterances of many 
responsible statesman from the Secretary of State downwards. Many 
persons outside officialdom have, however, thought that it would have 
been better if Government had assessed the price it was called upon 
to pay according to an altogether different scale of values. Those 
permanent values ought not to have been obscured by such compara- 
tively ephemeral considerations as “lawlessness^^ by a certain popular 
party^ and ‘‘humiliation” and loss of prestige likely to be suffered by 
constituted authority. The entire machinery of constituted authority 
in India was in the process of being overhauled. In this job trained 
mechanics were cooperating with those who had never handled the 
tools, but who were impatient to have them and use them. It was 
also agreed that the machinery was primarily their concern, and that 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, the charge of the machi- 
nery would have to be made over to them. Those who had been in 
charge ought not of course to have retired in haste or in anger ; but 
ftey had to retiie nevertheless. It was part of their contract to ensure 
before retiring that the job was entursted to trained and trusted hands. 
But it ought have been recognised as no less an essential part of the 
contract to ensure that the retirement took place with the minimum of 
delay and with the minimum loss of efficiency on one side and 
will on the other. It has constantly to be borne in mind that it is the 
goodwiJI of the nation that supplies the motive power as^*wc]l as 
maintains the real efficiency of the machine of government. Th^f would- 
be engineers must of course pass through a period of probation. 
During this period of probation, three things must newj' be 

lost sight of. First, the probation should be as short as pos- 
sible consistently with the requirements of safety and efficiency. Second- 
ly, safety and ' efficiency in this case depend much more upon the 
measure^ of good will that can be secured of those vitally concerned in 
the business anddihe degree of their willing association with it, than on 
the xmmber and stringency of the restrictions that may be laid by those 
P charge^, in respect of the new-comers to the job. Thirdly 
jub is more dtectly, vitally and intimately the job of Hie ‘'now- 
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comers^^ than of any other persons; and this being undeniably so, it 
ought be considered undeniable also that the chances are ninetynine to 
one that the new-comers being actually placed in charge will wilfully 
neglect or spoil their job. Success or failure means life or ^ death to 
them. And history has never taught the lesson of peoples coming to grief 
through the mere fact of trying to manage their own affairs. 

XVIII. “Potential Menace” 

As wise and practical statesmen, therefore, those responsible^ for the 
conduct of affairs should have, on their side also, sought light and 
assistance from those most intimately in touch with the masses of people. 
On the popular side, there has existed in every country the^ perpetual 
potential menace of growing discontent and revolt that is an evil 
which all human institutions are heir to. On the Government 
side, there has existed the need and the desire to repress the manifesta- 
tions of that discontent and maintain law and order. Now, this 
simple law of action and reaction should not, except in its very^ abnor- 
mal operations, be set up as a bogey before them by practical politicians. 
That masses of men may be discontented with any form of government, 
and may, under certain circumstances, express their discontent in some 
form of revolt, is a possibility which always remains, and government 
need feel itself peculiarly unfortunate to be confronted with this per- 
manent possibility. On the contrary, discontent has very often ^ been 
regarded by sound political philosophy as the leaven that works in the 
bosom of every state enlarging the rights and liberties of the people. 

XIX. The Case In Point 

To come to the case in point. If the British Government could not 
admit the credentials of the Congress entitling it to speak for the whole 
nation, they could, and as a matter of fact^ did recognise it as a great and 
powerful organisation embodying the wishes and aspirations of a consi- 
derable section of the people. The epithet ‘greaP had been used by Lord 
Irwin himself. Now, the possibility that this great organisation would 
or might under certain circumstances resort to direct action was no more 
and no less than the possibility of intensive popular agitation which 
confronts all governments. The potential menace is perpetually there : 
now greater now less. Now on the surface, now in the depths. Some- 
times the manifestations of the menace grow less and less, yet the 
menace is, all the time, possibly gathering strength within. The agef^t 
operandi as well as the modus operundi may change. The Congress had 
resorted to direct action on two previous occsions. That action had 
either ‘‘died a natural death’^ or been suppressed or treated with. But 
its death had not proved death, and its suppression. It had alrea<^ 
been rearing its head when Mahatma Gandhi returned from the it T. C. 
The mere fact that it was still alive need not have upset Government 
Now, Gandhiji’s second telegram only reminded, so it was thought, 
Government that it was alive. Government need not have taken far too 
serious a view of it. As a matter of fact Government had not taken 
too serious a note of it during the fateful days of the Delhi and Simla 
Settlements. Gandhiji had made it quite clear then that direct action 
by the Congress had only been suspended. Government had not appa* 
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rently, looked askance at that. But then, as the official statement issued 
after the arrest of Gandhiji said, the conditions had been different. 
Government had hoped that the Congress would appreciate the 
conciliatory gesture made by the Government of Lord Irwin in making 
a settlement with it ; that it would appreciate the earnestness of the 
appeal made by the Head of the Indian Government to Mahatma Gandhi 
to give up the barren method of non-cooperation and try the fruitful 
one of collaboration in the business of the Round Table Conference ; 
that in the ^ light of the discussions in the R. T, it might be 
induced to bring down its aspirations to the realm of practicalities, and 
accept a plan of constitutional advance in India acceptable to all the 
interests concerned ; and that in the event of this hope not being fulfilled, 
the Congress would at ^ least perceive the unwisdom of renewing civil 
disobedience and disturbing peace during the course of constitutional 
deliberations, in which parties and interests other than the Congress were 
vitally involved. But, unfortunately, these hopes had not been ful- 
filled. Gandhiji had not accepted the White Paper as the basis of Indian 
Constitution building ; and the Congress had not suspended its prepa- 
ration for the ^‘next war’^ and had not desisted from fomenting trouble 
in the Frontier Provincet in U.P., and in Bengal during the period its 
representative had been in the midst of peace parleys in London. Under 
these circumstances, the menace of civil disobedience could not be 
dismissed as merely an abstract, theoretical menace, and Government could 
not help taking a serious note of the hypothetical threat of renewed civil 
disobedience contained in the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi* 

XX. QuESTioifr OF Responsibility. 

It is of little use now to revive the controversy as to the question — 
With whom did the responsibility lie for renewing the hostilities that 
had been suspended by the Settlement ? ‘‘War guilt^^ has never 
been an easy matter to settle, and it has taxed the conscientious fairness 
of history more than anything else to adjudge and award it We 
had before now referred to the charges brought by the Congress 
|)arty that the Government had not been fulfilling their part of the 
‘contract” very satisfactorily, and that they had been taking advantage 
of the truce to cripi^le Congress organisations. Official stetements not 
only denied this, hnt made the counter charge that the Congress had 
been taking advantage of the truce to consolidate its position and 
make active preparations for the “coming war'\ Perhaps it would 
be better if we simply let alone the charges and the counter 
chpges. The fact of the matter seems to have been this that 
neither party trusted the other. The Congress thought that it could 
not get^ away from the following facts and surmises ; that officialdom had 
never liked the Pact which had seemed to it like treating with elements 
of disorder and lawlessness ; that British statesmen of all parties had 
regarded the Congress claims^ of complete independence and so fortibi 
^ verging upon sheer absurdity as a practical proposition bearing on 
me near future ; that the emergence of the National Government in 
England with the overwhelming Conservative majority behind it would 
rather stress the need of effective safeguards and of resolute 
government than that of relaxing control over the vital points of the 
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machinery of Indian government ; that during the course of the second 
session of the Conference itself, deep under- currents had been seen to 
cut away and narrow rather than consolidate and broaden the bases of 
the future Indian Swaraj ; and both Whitehall and Simla had been silent” 
ly but resolutely concerting measures to deal a death blow to the Con- 
gress, if should again challenge the power and authority of Governments 
The retort of Government to all this was of course of this that the 
change of Home Government had not meant a change of policy or of 
any inclination to go back upon the pledges made to India ; that while 
Government were prepared as before to proceed steadily and swiftly 
with the work of framing a constitution for India they were deter- 
mined to treat any recrudescence of lawlessness with no more leniency 
and indulgence. In short, they were in no mood to be caught napping on 
their oars by a fresh whirl-wind of civil disobedience. Touching the larger 
question of the future Constitution, Government felt that they were con- 
vinced of two things : First, that the Congress party cannot be induced 
to accede to the reservations and safeguards as embodied in the White 
Paper, which all British parties had considered essential ; and, secondly, 
that the Congress party would not be induced to give up its unconsti- 
tutional method of civil resistance or direct action in order to press its 
claims. The lesson of the truce and that of its participation in the R.T.C 
had been lost upon it. Another interview granted to Mr. Gandhi, and, 
possibly, a third settlement issuing from it, would not have virtually and, 
permanently improved the situation ; it would have merely postponed 
the evil day. It would merely have dragged the^ Government through 
another spell of diminished prestige and damped spirits without producing 
any material gain whatsoever. It was considered wise, therefore, to lose 
no more time in parleying and pact-making with a party with which it 
had been found impossible to treat except on terms considered im- 
possible and unreasonable by Government. The menace of civil disobe- 
dience was there, and it was considered best to give it a short 
shrift without further ceremony. This was thought of by many as a 
probable explanation of the Viceroy^s first refusal to grant Gandhiji 
an unfettered interview. Sir Samuel Hoare, who was then at the 
helm of Indian affairs, was credited by Gandhiji himself to bo a plain- 
talker, He was more than that : he was also a plain-hitter. He 
would have nothing to do with time-serving fictions and easy-going 
illusions. If his “just brute^^ had to be unmuzzled, he would unmuzzle 
it without further fuss, ado or ceremony. The psychology and the 
logic behind the latter part of Gandhiji^s second telegram to the 
Viceroy were not also particularly obscure. The Congress Executive 
thought that with the swamping of the Labour Government in England, 
the hand of friendship and cooperation that had been extended to the 
Congress, would now be withdrawn, and that, Congress or no Congress, 
a constitution for India would be hatched mainly under a diehard and 
reactionary inspiration, and “constitutional greatness^^ would be thrust 
upon the political infancy of India under the beneficent ofifiees of 
whatSwas later called a “two-sided policy”. 

XXL What the Lookers-on Thought. 

Bevertipieless, after everything has been said on either side, those 
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■who have looked on have thought that it -would have been better 
if Government had seen its way to grant JMahatma Gandhi an absolute- 
ly unconditional interview for the purpose of giving him the benefit 
of a face to face discussion on the undeniably acute situation in the 
country, and also, if necessary, the privilege of holding personal 
enquiries in the Provinces to satisfy himself as to the lino of action 
ho might be called upon to adopt at that most critical juncture of 
Indian history. It was to bo remembered that ho had come back not 
convinced of the utter futility of offering further cooperation, and that, 
whatever the “fire-eaters” might or might not have been saying, his 
voice in the Congress and_ in the country was still unquestionably 
decisive, so that if decided on a pacific line of action, it was as 
sure as anything that that would ha\'e been the line of action for the 
nation as a whole, barring the probable case of tliosc who believed in 
violent revolution. It would have been better, so it was thought, had not 
Government fired the first shot in its reply to the first telegram of Gandhiji. 
That first shot was regarded by many as a practical blunder of first-rate 
gravity. That first shot had not induced the Congress camp to lay down its 
arms. It is true that some of the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi had already 
shouldered arms while the General had not been at his wonted post ; 
still they had been waiting for final orders. And in all likelihood the final 
orders to form and march would not have been given, or at any rate would 
not have been given presently, had not Government been in a hurry to 
fire its first shot and asked the “enemy” to surrender arms. It was 
undeniable that under the very acute conditions then prevailing in some 
of the Provinces of India, the suspense of the truce had been trying 
the patience and endurance of many in either camp ; and that there 
had been an increasing eagerness in some quarters of cither camp 
to “face the fire” rather than be in uncertainty. But still, 
it was thought, there had not been any urgent need or com- 
pelling factor to procipi’-ato the struggle. If the Viceroy had 
seen his way to grant Gandhiji the favour of a free talk with him, it 
was just possible that a truce, more effectively maintaining a peaceful 
atmosphere than had been the case during the absence of Gandhiji in 
London, would have been ensured by Gandhiji’s influence pending the 
preparation and passage of the Indian Constitution Bill through the 
British Houses of Parliament No body of course had expected that 
this would have meant acceptance of the White paper or of the Bill framed 
on the basis of the White Paper by the Congress school of thought It was 
probable that a day would come when the fire had to bo faced. Yet 
there were certain advantages accruing from a prolonged lease of life 
given to the tmee. Firstly, it was just possible that Gandhiji would 
have exerted his great influence in moderating the fires that had made 
the situation very hot for Government as well as the Congress, so that it 
would have been more humanly possible for Gevernment to function in 
undiminished prestige and the Congress in unblemished honour- This 
would ha-ve meant the creation of the necessary peaceful atmosphere. 
Secondly, it would have stopped the resources of Government and also 
of the great political organisation in India being drained in men and 
tnoney in these exceptionally difficult times. Thirdly, the taste of 
prolonged peace would have produced a natural disinclination for the 
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unsavoury bitters of “war”. The cement of peace mentality naturally 
takes time to “set” ; the plant of goodwill requires time to have its 
delicate roots well and firmly settled in the soil where it may be 
cultivated. It is never safe to try the cement or the plant before 
its time. 

On the Congress side too, as we have seen, it would have been better, 
in the judgment of many, if the return shot had not been fired immedi- 
ately after the first reply of the Government. The appeal for reconsi- 
deration should not have been allowed to be used as a wrapper for a 
live bomb — the resolution of the Working Committee. It would have 
shewn the strength of the organisation and not its weakness if at that 
moment it had refrained from rattling its non-violent sword in its trusty 
sheath. But perhaps there is a fatality not altogether amenable to 
reasoned control attending the passage of earthly events. 

XXII, Returning the Fire 

After the Congress Executive had returned the fire in the shape of 
its Resolution, the concatenation of causes and effects determining 
the subsequent course of events was fully and almost inexorably establi- 
shed. Practically no doubt remained as to what would happen next. 
Viceroy^s second reply caused no surprise ; that the offer of cooperation 
by the Congress under the hypothetical threat of Civil Disobedience 
should have been considered by the Government as impossible was a 
foregone conclusion. Viceroy^s second reply was dated January 2. 
Amongst other things it said : “No Government, consistent with the dis- 
charge of their responsibility, can be subject to conditions sought to be 
imposed under the menace of an unlawful action by any political organi- 
sation nor can the Government of India accept the position implied in 
your telegram that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as to the necessity of measures which Government have taken 
after the most careful and thorough consideration of the facts and .'after 
all other possible remedies had been exhausted.” Now, this last part of 
the telegram here quoted was considered by many impartial critics as 
not only un-called-for but as not being quite fair to the position taken 
up by Gandhiji in his two telegrams. As Gandhiji observed in his final 
telegram : “Nor is it fair or correct to suggest that I have ever advan- 
ced the claim that any policy of the Government should be dependent 
on my judgment. But I claim that any popular and constitutional 
government would always welcome and sympathetically consider the 
suggestions made by public bodies and their representatives and assist 
them with all available information about their acts or Ordinances of 
which public opinion may disapprove.” Every sensible man would grant 
that this was a perfectly tenable position. As regards the threat refer- 
red to in the Viceroy^s telegram, Mahatma said that it was only an 
honest expression of opinion” ; that Civil disobedience had merely been 
suspended by the truce and never altogether given up ; and he added : 
“Although I had made it clear that under certain circumstance the 
Congress might have to resume Civil Disobedience, the Government 
did not break off the negotiations.” This, also, is perfectly trae> and 
^ Government knew as well as others that this was true. Rut then 
it was felt by many that the moment was not quite QPiM)i4une for let- 
? 
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tiag the non-violeat sword thus publicly I'attlo. The curve and contour of 
forces which determine the course of events show sometimes a rising 
peace mood and sometimes a rising war mood. When and so long as 
the former prevails, tolerance and forbearance characterise the dealings 
of parties with respect to one another, so that many causes of provo- 
cation and irritation are put aside with a mild shrug of the shoulders 
or glossed over with a bland, tolerant, smile. But when the latter prevails, 
every cause of provocation must be religiously guarded against if peace 
is to be maintained. During the first, the peace-maker moves with the 
current ; during the second, against it. Wise men should, therefore, 
always take account of the nature and direction of the curve : should 
ask — Is the moment psychological and propitious for doing or omitting 
to do certain things ? Now, when Mahatmaji landed in Bombay, the war 
curve had already been showing its dangerous gradient ; the situation 
had been, according to all admissions, acute and, in fact, the offensive had 
already begun in some of the fields without either party having made a 
formal declaration of war. Such a moment was not certainly opportune 
for Government curtly refusing to see Gandhiji except on conditions, 
and the Working Committee insisting on satisfaction being rendered unto 
it under the hypothetical threat of renewed civil disobedience. , 

On January 4, Government issued a Statement on the situation : 
created by the failure of these negotiations. The Statement gave a review ^ 
of the Delhi settlement and of the circumstances connected with it I 
The Statement also complained that the attitude of the Congress after 
the Settlement had not been one of cordial and responsive co-operation ; 
with the Government, but that it had been mainly prompted by the 
desire to utilise the truce as a means of preparation for a further con- 
flict, and of enhancing the prestige of the Congress as a privileged body 
standing out of the line of the general public and other organisations. 
Whilst the Statement assured that the British Government had given 
an undertak'ng “that they would make every effort to overcome as 
quickly as possible the practical difficulties in the way of its realisation'^ 
(that is, the scheme of constitutional Reform agreed to by the the majo- 
rity in the R. T. C.), it also assured the public that if the struggle 
were then renewed, it was because the activities of the Congress in the 
meantime had goaded and precipitated it. As we have already discus- 
sed at some length the factors relevant to the renewal of the 
movement, we need not try to analyse the lengthy statement issued* by 
the Government of India. We shall quote only a •cardinal passage : 
‘^he main issue before Government was whether Congress were pre- 
pared or not to co-operate in further constitutional discussion and it 
was essential to ascertain their attitude and that of Mr. Gandhi towards 
the fundamental question. It was plain that there could be no co-ope- 
ration in any accepted sense of the term so long as activities in the 
United Provinces etc, etc." It also referred to the Resolution of the « 
Working Committee passed under the advice of Mr. Gandhi which 
threatened to make the possible menace of Civil disobedience an actua- 
lity in case Government failed to satisfy certain conditions laid down 
by Mr. Gandhi. Co-operation with the Congress under these terms 
could only spell abject abdication by Government of its very right to i 
Wst and function. '' 
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XXni. The Indian Government Statement 

The Statement like the second telegram of the Viceroy was not fair 
to Mr. Gandhi when it said that he wanted Government to accept 
conditions 'which would make Mr. Gandhi the arbitrator of measures 
necessary for the maintenance etc.^^ The Statement then proceeded^ to 
criticise the “ creed^^ of Mr. Gandhi relating to the method of Civil 
Disobedience, and observed that in actual experience the pursuance of 
the method had been found to be attended with a great deal of vio- 
lence. It added : “In using their full resources against it, the Government of 
India are, therefore, fighting the battle not only of this present Govern- 
ment but of the Governments of the future.^^ The same Statement 
proceeds to observe : ^The issues before the country are plain. On 
the one side, there is a body to which twice has been ojffered an oppor- 
tunity, without precedent, of assisting towards the political advancement 
of the country On the other side, there is the opportunity of co- 

operation in the great work of constitutional reform to which His Ma- 
jesty's Government and Parliament are pledged.^^ 

XXIV. VlCEROY^S SiaNIFICANT SPEECH 

The Viceroy was in Calcutta when the exchange of telegrams be- 
tween himself and Mahatma Gandhi began. His speech at the annual 
dinner of the European Association was a clear review of the situation 
as it then existed, although, of course, Congressmen and those who had 
been accustomed to see eye to eye with them in matters of public in- 
terest, could not be expected to admit “the hollowness and insincerity 
of the agitation^^ in the U. P. and in the Frontier Provinces. The 
speech referred, however, to the Congress as “the only active political 
organisation in the country, and complained of the activities of some 
of its leaders which were “of a most unconstitutional and seditious 
character,^^ It reiterated the position agreed upon by a majority of all 
parties in England and India that Indians should be given complete 
responsibility over the administration of their country, subject to certain 
necessary safeguards, of which the exact details have yet to be approved- 
The robust optimism of the Viceroy was already darkened by the omi- 
nous shadows of the inevitable. Addressing Mahatma GandhiCwith whom 
he was then in telegraphic correspondence he said in that speech: “I ven- 
ture to hope that even at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gandhi, the acknowledged 
leader of the Congress party, who has only very recently returned from 
England, will call a halt to these activities.^^ It was reported at the 
same time that inside the Congress camp great pressure was being put 
upon Mr. Gandhi to “force^’ his decision in favour of a renewed conflict 
with Government. It was reported, for instance, that Sj. Subhas Bose 
had been telling the Working Committee then sitting in Bombay that 
he would launch a Boycott Movement in Bengal in pursuance of « the 
Berhampur Conference resolution, if necessary even without the appro- 
val of the Working Committee. It is quite possible that “hot-gospellOTB^ 
had been working for war on either side, and the fatal disposition of 
the forces and circumstances in India and in England, in and outside 
ofScialdom, had then been such that the influence of these hot-gospellers 
proved to be the most potentifactor in determining the nature and 
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course of the coming event The Viceroy^s speech, though not wholly 
shutting out the last dying ray of hope, already foreshadowed the “dual 
policy*^ which was openly enunciated by Sir Samuel IToare later. We 
might refer in particular to Sir SamucFs defence of the Indian policy 
in the House of Commons in connection with the debate on India Office 
Vote, April, 29, 1932. After saying that the policy had been based on 
“the two foundations of order and progress”, he challenged any one to 
produce a better policy. Of course critics — more especially on the 
Labour benches — were not wanting who not only doubted^ the wisdom 
of the double policy of ruling by Ordinances and proceeding with the. 
work of constitution-making, but pressed, as Mr. Lansbury for example 
did, Indians claim to self-determination with assest which made many^of 
us rub our eyes in amazement. Had not Labour in England been in 
office before this, and had not Mr Lansbury been a member of the 
Government which had practically followed the same policy of Ordi- 
nance-rule and constitutional eye-wash in relation to India ? Had not 
Mr. Benn in office been as enthusiastic a supporter of resolute govern- 
ment as his successor ? The only practical difierence between the late 
government and the present appeared to be this that whilst the former j 
had, under certain circumstances, made a “bargain” with the Congress, | 
tie latter flatly refused to do so. As Sir Samuel said in concluding^ 
his reply to the Commons Debate above referred to— “But I want to 
make one thing clear. There can be no question of making a bargain 
with the Congress as a condition of his (that is, Mr. GandhPs) cooper- 
ation*^ But what had the so-called “bargain” with the Congress by the : 
Labour Government in reality meant ? Did it imply the essence of self- 
determination for India ? Did that Government repeat the blunder of 
the Government of Mr. Lloyd George bargaining with the leaders of an 
Ireland in actual rebellion behind the back of Parliament ? We simply 
raise the point and do not pause for a reply. 

XXV. Some Ali^egations 

It was widely insinuated that the Dual policy had already 
been on the lap of the Whitehall archangels and the Ordinances 
had already been on the knees of the Simla gods while Mahatma Gandhi 
had been collaborating with his British colleagues in the R. T. C. 
The whole matter was threshed out when, on April, 1, a censure motion 
was brought by Mr. Harbans Sing Brar “to discuss the unsatisfactory 
reply of the Leader of the House to questions” relating to the work 
• of constitutional reform with Mr. Gandhi in jail. In the course of 
the lively debate that followed, many members openly referred to 
‘Tloy^ists’ Circulari^ (or Mr. BenthalFs Circular) on the basis of which 
it was sought to be made out that “there was a serious conspiracy to 
put Mr. Gandhi in jail and to prevent India from getting real respon-^ 
sibility”. Mr. B. Das said in course of the debate that plans for the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and fighting the Congress were being laid deep 
while Mr, Gandhi was offering co-operation in the R. T. C. Sir Geo^e 
Rainy on behalf of Government disclaimed of course all direct or in- 
direct connectionlwitb the Royalists* Circular. In his reply to the debate, 
he explained, however, the Dual Policy of the Government and made the 
^nificant admission— “The Government knew full well that it was no 
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use proceeding with constitutional reforms with Congressmen in jail, 
and that was the reason for the Delhi Pact''. Some members spoke ot 
the '‘Great Moghul" at Whitehall and of the conspiracy hatched in London. 
But one need noti we think, take a serious note of all this. What was^ 
*^conspiracy" might well be the ordinary^ natural precautions dictated 
by the instinct of self-preservation which all institutions ^ ^ 

interests have to take when facing or apprehending danger- So far as 
the Government was concerned, it might be said that it 1^^^ 
been keeping its power dry and its fortifications safe. Tso body could 
blame it if it did so. For, — so it was argued, had not the Congress also 
been doing the same ? Had it accepted, or shown an inclination to 
accept, the truce as lasting peace ? Had it not, on the contrary, using 
the truce as an opportunity for further war preparation ? The fact ot 
the matter was this that there had not been anything like a change of 
heart, and that the pernicious miasma of suspicion and distrust conti- 
nued to sow germs of war-madness all around. The Congress had been 
demanding independence which the Britisher had not been able to re- 
concile with what he felt to be his responsibilities in India and his 
interests. He had not been prepared to take on trust the formula 
or shibboleth of the Indian reformer that a contented and^ liberated 
India would prove the best ally of Britain, and the goodwill of the 
Indian people the best insurance for the true and durable interests of that 
country. The Indian, on his side, had not been convinced that^ it was 
best to leave those in power to part with it and transfer it with- 
out being subjected to a continuous stress and strain, This was the root 
of the matter. It was quite immaterial whether there had or had not 
been hatched a conspiracy anywhere, and whether ‘‘the Great Moghul" 
had been enthroned in Whitehall or in Simla. 

XXVI. The Breakdown and After 

. The break-down of the telegraphic negotiation between the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was very quickly followed by the arrest 
(under a Bombay Regulation) of the latter and of Sirder Patel. Nor 
were other prominent Congress leaders allowed to “lag behind". The 
(Government policy evidently was to “bag the game" as quickly and as 
surely as possible. On January, 4 , when the day dawned on the arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government of India not only issued a 
Statement justifying their policy and measures which, they said, they 
had been compelled to adopt before, but promulgated four new 
Ordinances to cope with the situation arising out of the 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other prominent Congress lea- 
ders, and declaration of the Working Committee as an un- 
lawful body, We quote here a few lines from The Leader^ s Own 
Correspondent ( New Delhi, Jan, 4 ) — “The four Ordinances now pro- 
mulgated represented from the Government point of view 
the extreme drastic powers. The Government circles are quite hopeful 
of the results and believed that if only the Liberals and non-Congress- 
men do not boycott the Round Table Conference Committees, they 
would get along well with their programme. The Government is anxious 

to carry this opinion with it but is not prepared to take its advice 

a^nst fighting the Congress as it believes that ike Congress is the 
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enamy of tha Qovarnmant as well as of the Liberals and should not be 
shown quarter by ^either”.. -As regards the obiects and scope of the four 
Ordinances we quote again the same correspondent ; (1) to lead to 
arrest of Congressmen and confiscation of their funds and moTOple 
property; (21 to make all kinds of picketing unlawful so *bat High 
Courts may not be able as they did last time to hold the 
arrest of peaceful picketers unlawful ; (3) the press is to bo controll^ 
or suppressed so that it does publicity only to the extent and m the 
manner that is acceptable to official policy ; and (4) the definition of 
molestation and boycotting is made alLcomprehensive to ensure^ that 
this aspect of anti-British activity is not given any quarter. ^ In 
other words, “the Government has taken every step to pro’dde against 
any lacuna and make provisions of Ordinances^ court-proof. The Gov- 
ernment was confident that as regards the political aspect of the contiict 
its plans were strongly laid, but, naturally, it was not free from anxie- 
ty m to the character and magnitude of the possible economic ana 
financial repercussions of their policy. ^ It could not help asking 
the question — Would the cumulative" effects of Congress boycott, the 
heavy burden of maintaining law and*order,^and Tof world ^ depression, 
prove too much for the financial capacities and potentialities 
Indian Government ? It was easy to make the provisions of the Ordi- 
nances defiance-proof and court-proof, but it was not so easy to make 
the administration of the country pound-shilling-and-pence-proof. 

XXVII. New Ordinance and New Policy 

We have given above a summary of the central principles^ of the 
Emergency Powers, Unlawful Instigation, Unlawful Association, and 
Boycott and Molestation Ordinances. Their scope covers a very wide 
range of very drastic powers. Sir Samuel Hoare made an important 
speech at the India Office before some journalists on January, 14. In 
the course of that speech he said that the action takenSby the Govern- 
ment of India had so far proved successful in checking the activities 
of the Congress ; “as long as we are responsible for India, wc intend 
to gove^n’^ The Government had no wish to continue the emergency 
measures a day oi an hour longer than needed. For the moment, a 
battle has been thrust on us. If we fight, of course, we shall win, but 
I regard the methods of that kind as out of date. Wo want internal 
peace in India as much as international peace. We shall bo delighted 
to renew goodwill and cooperation with all sections of Indian opinion.” 
Sir Samueralso contended that.* there was no incongruity between the 
departure of th^ three Constitution Committees from Home and the 
adoption inflndia of strong measures for the •maintenance of law and 
order. It was no use trying to raise a constitutional structure in India 
the very foundations of which were being continuously^ sapped by the 
subversive activity of organised lawlessness. In fact, it was the Dual 
Policy of order and progress of which we have heard so_ much. Only 
two points need here be noted in connection with this speech* Sir 
Samuel frankly appraised the situation as “battle”, and, was thinking 
of the international parallel. This^ conception of the ^ Indmn situatiou 
should naturally consist with a semi-militarist policy dictating semi- 
measures and operations. Emergency measures appear as the 
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only possible measares under such a condition of affairs. But the 
question remains — Is this a fundamentally correct conception ot ^ the 

Indian ensemble of conditions ? Was it or was it not the aim of Bntish 
connection and British governance of India to_ have them broadbased on 
the maximum good will and increasing cooperation of all sections of Indian 
opinion ? Did or did not Congress opinion represent a very considera- 
ble and very powerful section of Indian opinion ? If the answer be 
affirmative to both these, one might ask a further question Was it 
likely that the aim of British rule in India would be fulfilled by a kind 
of action that tended to permanently and almost vehemently antagonise 
that opinion ? VPere not the repercussions of that action such on bodies 
of opinion outside the Congress ambit that they might tend to alienate 
and antagonise them also ? Was not this likelihood very clearly put 
before the authorities by liberal leaders like Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
immediately after the door of the Viceregal Lodge had been slammed in 
the face of Mahatma Gandhi and he transported back into his fami- 
liar cloister of seclusion in "the barred guest-house’’ at Poona ? Was 
not Sir George Rainy— the Leader of Legislative Assembly — nearer the 
fact when he said that Government knew full well that it was no use 
Tr.gVmp r a Constitution for India without securing Congress cooperation ? 
The policy of crushing the Congress was not, therefore, generally accepted 
as either reasonably practicable or as politically sound. By calling into 
play all its emergency powers and resources it may certainly be possible 
for an admittedly mighty Government to make any organisation cease 
to function in the sense that some of its surface manifestations disappear 
for a time. But that does not mean that it has been crushed to death 
or even impotence. It may mean that the fire has been burning deep and 
. gathering both volume and momentum. The question is— Has it ceased to 
live in the thoughts and feelings, hopes and aspirations of * the people ? 
Has it ceased to interest them and engage them ? Oftner than not the 
very persecution through which it passes confers on it a charmed life 
of added power and strength. Sir Samuel said that the battle had 
been thrust upon the Government. But battle like greatness is never 
thrust upon any one. The man in the street has an unfaltering faith 
in the simple law of action and reaction and he cannot be easily deluded 
out of it. Has he not seen the painting of the vanquished lion crou- 
ching at the feet of man, his victor ? Of course, all fault and all shame is 
on the vanquished and all merit and all glory on his victor. We have 
seen how the conflict in India was precipitated by certain acts of omis- 
sion and commission on either side. At any rate, this was how it struck 
many of those who looked on. 

XXVin. The Dual Policy 

The other point relates to Sir Samuel’s defence of the Dual Policy. 
; It is of course impossible to raise any lasting structure upon founda- 

• tions that are being continuously sapped. Apart from the relevant 

i question as to who or what are the real sappers of Law and Order, one 

; might also pertinently ask — Is it possible to raise any kind of solid 

\ structure — barring of course phantasms and castles in the air — upon no 

I foundations or upon foundations flimsy, fabulous and rotten ? Maximum 

I goodwill of the people and the greatest measure of active cooperation 
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them _ is the only kind of foandation that passes the crucial test 
All else is mere dallying, play or eye-wash. It secures and saves and 
serves nothing. 

XXIX. Emeroenc;y Powers m Operation 

However, there was no sparing the emergency powers of the Govern- 
ment arming itself with the now Ordinances and its endless resources in 
its first rounds of attack on tiie Congress. Leaders were promptl? 
removed from the scene of their actual or prospective influence. Th« 
very first blow had struck the Congress Executive and blows followed 
in quick succession rendering or trying to render the limbs of the 
Congress organisation paralytic. Almost from the very beginning, the 
ingress organisations (declared unlawful) had to function without the 
lead of the front-rank leaders, but they somehow manjqjed to crop up 
again almost as soon as they were declared unlawful and arrested en 
wiossfl- That the Movement in spite of the measures adopted was gradu- 
ally gathering momentum would appear from the figures of January and 
February convictions — nearly 15,000 and 18,000 respectively. The curve 
•was seen to dwindle down to much lower figures in later months, 
but people were asking — Was it because the Movement was 
actually ebbing out, or because the curve was being artificially 
manipulated for propaganda ? Non-partisans had no other data to rely 
upon except the information supplied by official answers in the Assembly;: 
and in the House of Commons. Newspapers could in many cases aqt 
only with gagging halters round their necks and with their eyes seven- 
fold bandaged. Precious little would get in through the bandages and 
gracious less would come out of the gag. However, whether it was 
due to propaganda purposes or to a chance of tactics on the part of 
the authorities who seemed to discourage arrest and preferred the more 
convenient and economic method of terrible dispersal of unlawful meet- 
ings and processions, the number of convictions after the first two 
months of the conflict was not seen to raise above the figure V,000. It, 
dwin^ed down to even half that number. That the correctness of these ' 
figures was not generally accepted in the Indian quarters would appear 
Irom a statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan on May, 2. Ho said 
^at even on the strength of the reports published in the newspapers, 
the figure could not be less than 66,000. In fact, it was more thaq' 
It was to be remembered that this did not possibly _ include 
numbers of arrests made in the remote corners of the countryside. To 
sum up, the total according to Panditji's estimate up to the third week 
of April could not be much lower than 80,000. According to an official 
estimate, the number of prisoners in jail at the end of April was about 
32,000, at the end of May 31,000, and at the end of June 29,000. We 
^ve them in round figures. 

XXX Forms of Civil Resistance ; Normal 

The unlawful activities of the civil resisters were of the usual forma 
pinging from the holding of banned meetings and processions to refusing; 
be on police parole or under any kind of official restraint order.. 
Iwycott programme was also a very extensive one relating to manyi 
of public administration. And it assmled even tmnks. inso^ 
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j^ance companies and bullion exchange. The no-tax movement wa» aliio 
much in evidence. 

XXXI, Special 

Besides these normal activities of the Congress offensive, there were 
certain operations organised or attempted to be organised which were 
called forth by special occasions. There were of course the Indepen- 
dence Day and Gandhi Day demonstrations. On the last day of the 
first week of April, the National Week in commemoration of the Jali- 
anwalla Tragedy opened and was celebrated throughout the country. 
This week witnessed an intensive campaign of boycott and picketing 
which resulted in many places, especially in Allahabad and Cawnpore, 
in clashes between the demonstrators and the police. On the one 
side there were very determined efl:orts made to lead banned processions 
into the Civil Lines and other “forbidden^^ places, and hoist the Nation- 
al Flag on the heads of buildings accustomed to fly the Union Jack, 
ar else, to picket shops and warehouses which had never turned down 
their proud posters of buy British and sell British ; on the other side, 
there were stern measures taken — measures which in some cases had 
to go to the^ length of repeated volleys of firing — to stop or prevent 
such provokingly anti-British demonstrations. In the middle of May, 
the Congress also organised a raid on the salt depot at Wadala. Here 
the white-capped satyagrahi raiders put up a fight against barbed-wire 
defences along which armed forces of the police were mounting guard 
day and night. Celebration of the All India Prisoners Day also de- 
serves mention. 


XXXIL The 47Tti. Congress Session 

But by far the most widely exciting and superbly dramatic incident 
was the attempt made by Congressmen to hold the 47th. session of the 
Congress in the latter part of April. An announcement appeared in 
the first week of April in the papers that the Indian National Congress 
would hold its annual session at Delhi instead of at Puri as formerly 
^ggested on the 23td and 24th of April. Pandit Rajendra Prasad, the 
President-elect, was in jail. Srimati Naidii, who was at that time the 
Acting President of the Congress— that is to say, its “dictator” ‘—changed 
the venu of the Congress from Puri to Delhi ; she also nominated Se- 
cretaries, asked Pundit Malaviya, y?ho accepted the offer, to don the robe 
of the President. The Secretaries in due course approached by letter the 
authorities to grant them a site for the Congress Nagar. The letter of 
the District Magistrate on the 6th. communicated to them the deoisloa 
of the y-overnment of India not to allow the Congress to hold i(s an- 
nual session ; and this decision was based on the fact that the CongraM 
was then carrying on the Civil Disobedience Movement^ and that, wn- 
sequently, any meeting of this body (not itself unlawful, as the Home 
Member had assured us) would in all likelihood tend to give a lead ai^ 
impetus to the unconstitutional and subversive activity already agitating 

refusal on the part of the Government might be re- 
gwaed as a perfectiy logical process if one could simply accept tite 
promises of Sir Samuel Hoare that the Government was engaged in a 
tight witii the Congress for its very existence, and that the Ibattle” had 
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imn tliriiit upon it. Surely no am would expect a belligerent party 
to inyita or tolerate the **enemy*' within its own defences in order to 
lay nig plans there. Still many people thought that from the point of 
yiew of wiser and more far^seeiiig Btatesmaaship, Government should 
hav© mm better advis.d» and should have acted more generously, in 
making its decision in a situation so delicate and so difficult as this, 
There was of course the risk of inviting the Congress into its very den 
and suffering itself to be bearded by it. It might have added to the 
pwtige of the transgressor, and detracted from that of the transgressed 
But the^ transgressor and the transgressed can not and should not 
to a finish’^ but will have to make and settle down in peace, — pea<^ 
that will be honourable to both, — it would have been better if Qoverm 
ment had taken, after four months of conflict, a fresh measure of the 
actual and potential support behind the Congress Movement* Each 
party had appealed to the country, and each had its ultimate lines oi 
defence in the backing and support of general sympathy and co-operation* 
Even an avowedly militarist government can ever afford to forget thai 
it hm its last line of defence in that 

XXXin, Need fob Reconnoitring the Position 

^ Congress Working Committee had, under the advice d 

Gandhiih passed the Civil Disobedience Resolution, and was declared 
unlawful. But the C. W. C. is not the Congress itself. After four 
montiis^months of such stress and anxiety — it surely behoved Govern- 
ment to make sure of two things : (l) Was the Congress still identifidl 
with the jprogramme and policy of the last W. C. ? If so, to what extent? 
was the Var-cuive^^ rising or falling inside the Congress zone? What 
was the disposition of the forces in the Congress field — the Left, the 
Right, the Centre? ( 2 ) What were the lines of defence of the Congress 
in the support or acquiescence of the people in general ? Was it gaining 
ground or losing it? .As these are moat vital questionB affecting the 
order and^ progress^^ of the nation as a whole, Government ought not 
^ inissod the opportunity for reconnoitring the whole position^ 
Under a democratic constitution the constitutional usage itself provide 
the government with such an opportunity when an appeal is made to 
the <^untry for the purpose of taking a measure of the sanction d 
mbbe opinion behind it In India no such constitutional usage existe 
Xae Press and the Platform which under normal conditions reflect in a 
way and to some extent public opinion had to function under the rigid 
and i^vy yoke of the Ordinances, Under the circumstances they bad 
^sed m a large measure to be the faithful mirror of the public mind; 
Gov^ment reprk had of course been saying that the Congress had 
lost favour mth all peace-loving and law-abiding people who constitute 
the buifi. 01 the Itmian nation ; that these were with the Government 
• ^ not mth the Congress. Now, the question remained— Was it or waft 

it n<^ ^ I An open and free session of the Congress"*^ relaxation ol 
Ordinances in so far as they affected the preparation for the hold! 

deliberations— would have snppli^ a 
»^r index of the measure of public sanction behind the Congress ami 
aw Government than almost anything else that could be thought of 
where democratic usages are not yet ^ti^ished, but 
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is on the way to getting a democratic constitution. The political advan- 
tage of an open and non-interfered session of the Congress, and alsOt 
if necessary, of other public bodies, would have far outweighed^ the 
danger of the possible lead and impetus given to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by such an event. Such an act of statesmanship would have 
more effectively justified the plea of the Government they had, and they 
were anxious to have, the sanction of Indian public opinion in shaping 
their policies and concerting their plans. People would have felt the 
justice and the generosity that permitted even an “enemy” to say his 
say as he liked to say it, and it is quite possible that the enemy himself 
would not have been impervious to that feeling. It would have made 
matters easier for conciliation and peace which everybody desired. ^But, 
then, such a course could not commend itself to a policy which aimed 
at crushing the Congress. In the course of the India Office Debate 
(June 27) Sir Samuel Hoare replying to the debate said : “Let them 
lay aside civil disobedience, and make it clear that they arc prepared 
to cooperate with us on the lines of the White Paper, we shall 
not be slow to cooperate with them. Until they definitely abandon the 
attempt to smash the machinery of Government and set themselves 
up as a rival to the accredited Government of India, there can be no 
question of negotiation of any kind.” 

XXXIV. The Congress In A Dilemma. 

Now, what exactly was or could be the implication of this ? Did it 
imply that Government was prepared to make peace with the Congress 
only on the basis of a document which the latter had pronounced as 
wholly unacceptable ? The Congress was placed between the horns of 
a most difficult dilemma. If it accepted the lines of the White Paper, 
it ceased to be the exponent and mouthpiece of the progressive 
nationalist thought in India — the thought that probably counted more 
than any other in India. If it did not accept it, it must have a defi- 
nite programme of its own to function as a living institution. Now, 
the programme could be, firstly, “hands off” or non-cooperation so far 
as Congressmen themselves were concerned ; secondly, it could be that 
of the Kesponsivist — “cooperate where we can and non-cooperate where 
we must” ; and, thirdly, it could be that of the aggressive non-coopera- 
tor who not only non-cooperated themselves but advised the people in 
general to non-cooperate. If this last was allowed to go to the length 
of non-cooperating in the matter of certain laws and regulations made 
by the Government, then it amounted to Civil Disobedience, Whether 
right or wrong, it was undeniable that a considerable section of the 
politically-minded people in India liked to see this last programme 
given a trial under certain circumstances. They would be “the smashers 
of the machinery of Government.” Government would be perfecUy 
within its rights if it made up its mind to smash the would be sma- 
shers. But at the same it would be well for Government as well for 
the people if it paused to reflect whether it was likely that the reasons, 
if any, and that causes and conditions whatever they were, behind the 
last programme of the Congress were such as could be expected to be 
‘smashed” ? It is no use smashing individual Congressmen or even 
their organisations if the causes and conditions continue to exist which 
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proditce similar or more militant organisation almost soon as their 
first forms are suppressed. The question of ali-importance was, there- 
fore, this — Was the assemblage of conditions evolving ihe civil disobe- 
dience mentality gathering or losing strength iu India ? And 
an open session of the Congress, if pernniied, sbotikl have been a 
barometer reading of the political atmospheric pressure, which 
could not have failed to prove of singular value. The Ordinance 
need not have abdicated his sovereignt 5 ^ Government need not have 
created a gap in its ultimate defences, The Congress Day should have 
been^ allowed as a day of grace. If it wore so allowed, tliC psychologi- 
cal likelihood was tliat it would have been accepted in a reciprocal 
spirit by the people who were certainly not in love with the regime of 
the Ordinances . A day or two on which everybody enukl talk as he 
liked should not have been a day lost from the Government point of 
view. 

XXXV. Leaders ‘‘Braving^’ The Bax. 

^ But this day of grace was not allowed, and the Congre. s Lf^aders— 
Srimati Naidu, Pundit Malaviya, and others who were iir*i llirn in 
decided^ to^ brave^^ the ban imposed on the annual session. The details 
oi the incident pi'Gsented many points of intense dramatic intercrT, and 
the temptation of a narrative v;ould be nearly too much to be Te>is- 
ted. But wo do not succumb to it Suffice it to note that deB[)ile 
every precaution taken by the Delhi authorities a considerable number 
of delegates managed to filter into the cruoiblc on fire and though a 
very number of c?^ 7*outp arrests — including those of Sriinati Xai- 
du and PunditMalaviya — had been made, the Congress Subjects (’ommiftee 
were able to meet on the 23rd., and the Congress itself on the follow- 
ing day, though only for a few minutes, passsing three rcBolntions. 

Government had refused to t«ake a fiec and open meaFuro of (lie 
Congress stature ; but its stature even niuhu" the ban and the ordinance 
steam roller^^ was not inconsiderable. The incident in Delhi was not a 
solitary spectacular rocket-firing from the official point of viev. Sparks 

^ver the whole length and breadth of the Indian continent, 
which produced a veritable crop of coiiforence fireworks almost ever}' 
where. Niimberless Provincial, District and Sub-divisional ConferenccH 
were held to broadcast what the Congress liad ‘Vpoken^’ for ten minut- 
es under the shadow of the Clock Tower in Chandni Ohnwk, Delhi. Of 
course, Government was prompt to de«al with these unlawful associatimm. 
A^s we ha^ tried to show, the mischief from the government point of 
view would not have been greater, but, possibly, much less iiHimately 
it government had seen its way to grant a day or two for the Congress 
(not an unlawful body) to meet openly and deliberate freely. It was not 
necessary to arrest, haul up and convict a legal body before it did any 
liiegal overt act by way ommission or commission. 

XXXVI. Phraseology of **The FHoxri^ 

We have devoted practically the whole of this Introduction to an 
1 ® circumstances connected with the renewal of the 

ftgnt beween the Congress and^ Government. If we have sometimes 
employed martial or quasi-martial terms, w'c have merely echoed the 
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high “battle cries” of the “great Moghul” himself at the India Office 
Even the ex-Viceroy Lord Irwin, had observed, not quite approviSly,' 
*18 new fashion of war talk, though he was one with the present 
Government m fastening the war guilt” on the Congress and said 
that he would have adopted the same measures as the present Vicercv 
did, had he continued to act as Viceroy. Now, this war attitude resulted, 
in the judgment of many, in a narrowing and cramping of the oolitical 
Under the terrorist threat in Bengal, an idea^flashed to place 
military officers in charge of some districts instead of civilians Now 
conceive for one moment an war officer sitting at the India Office sig- 
nalling his ukases and ordinances to a far away field of battle, ahd 
drawing up his weekly reports to the Headquarters in which one met 
with the usual phraseology such _as~ battle thrust upon us” ; 
^^if we fight,_ we shall of course win” ; "the initiative is with us”- 
the enemy might then concentrate on the gap in our defences” ; and 
so op. Sir Samuel Hoare has donned the Colonehs uniform over his 

civilian dress. People still expect that he will doff' the uniform and 

appear not only as ms honest civilian self but as a dependable and 
constructive statesman of wide imagination. England and India have 
need not of a just beast or of a fighting beast, or anything of the 
kind, but of human understanding, fellowship and service In the face 
of this supremo need the Indian nationalists are also called upon to 
make a thorough search of their own camp to make sure that any 
species of the beast just or unjust, is not abroad or hiding there. 

XXXVII. The Ottawa Conference 

During the half year under review a proposal was made in the 
Assembly asking he participation of India in the Imperial Economic 
conference to be held at Ottawa. His Majesty’s Government had adopted 
a new tariff policy, and had invited the Government of India to take part 
in a discussion whether, in view of that policy, it would be desirable 
to enter into an agreement with Great Britain for the purpose of a 
reciprocal preference designed to subserve the trade interests of hofh 
countries. ' 

This proposal of India’s tarift attachment with Great Britain and 
the Domimons-this policy of Imperial preference and reciprocity-- 
would remind one of the Rupe move of the Government which linked 
the poor Indian rupee to the fluctuating British sterling. It war£n 
thought that the rupee move had not been actuated eolelv iTvfn 

primarily by a consideration of India’s own currency interest It was 

WhlteElI.*^ Not'Ts'iS from 

of Commerce insulted “y'^thf cL^erce ' DepartmLtfrwSrd^the 

S.? 

^d yet, unlike the other partner, _ she is to be represented at the 

Conference by a delegation consisting of nominees of a Government 
which IS not representative. As regards the general poltey of teS 
partnership envisaging imperial preference and reciprocity, soL of the 
Chambers consulted thought that the proposed partnership was 
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without meatiio^ until and unless India were raised politically to the 
status of a Dominion. Reciprocity between an earthen pot and a metal 
one floating down the stream was not a very convenient arrangement to 
the first. Some Bodies stressed the need of consulting the Legislature. 
But what hope was there so long the Indian Legislature could do no 
better, but possibly worse, than an Indian Annual Resister ? We reserve 
however our comment on the Ottawa Conference till some further 
progress is made with it. 


XXXVIII. Reports of the 


CONS'ITTFTE Co:\nfmEES 


Xor need we say anything by way of comment on the proceedings 
aiid Reports of the Indian Franchise Committee, and of the Federal 
rinance Committee. A summary and analysis of the Reports are to be 
found in the present volume of the Register. On May 10, Lord 
Lothian, Chairman of the first Committee, said in the course of 
parting message ^‘Franchise is the foundation for democratic self- 
government, and I hope that our recommendations will be recognised 
by Indian opinion as laying a workable and progressive foundation for 
self-go'p^rnment in India.^^ The electorate of British India was increased 
nearly five times (from 5.4 to 27.6 per cent) by those recommendations. 
Adult franchise as such was ruled out; Franchise was based on 
property as well as minimum educational qualifications. Franchise was 
extended to women also, and the ratio of men voters to women voters 
as also the percentage of the total electorate to the adult population 
varied from province to province. Special interests were, in some 
<^SG8, to be given special representation. As regards the Depressed 
Classes, the question of separate or joint electorate was no part of the 
Lommittee^s ^ terms of reference. Yet the Committee made some 
recommendations- 


main recommendations of the Second Committee, 
we would also refer the reader to the summary and analysis of tla* 
Report itself. The^ Report traversed several areas of controverHial 
^ouridi such as, Distribution of Income Tax ; the Meston Award; the 
Llaim of Bengal to a share of the jute taxes and of Assam to a share 
of excise duty on kerosin and motor spirits ; Powers of Borrowing, and so 
on. As we said before, wc had better reserve our comment on all this 
until we see the Third Round Table Conference discussing the recom- 
mendations and His Majesty’s Government and also other responsible 
Bodies deliberating on them. 


XXXIX, The Communal Problem 

•i.* regard to the Hindu-Moslem and ABno- 

nties r^roblem. No agreement was reached in this matter when the 
Second R. T. C. closed its session and ibo White Paper was 

drawn up. It was^ widely recognised that there was no hopo of 

being reached except by an arbitmtion by the 
toitish Premier in the shape of a Communal Award. Wo might 
refer to the All-India Moslem Conference which met in Xiahorc 

towMds the lattCT part of March ; to the Manifesto of the Hindu 

M. Li. A.e ; tie Punjab Hindu Sabha ; Bengal Hindus ; and so on. 
it was at the same time felt by many that the Communal Award 
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of the Premier would mark the beginning: and not the end of the real 
trouble. Apart from the derogation to Indians self-respect it involved, 
it was feared that the disposition of circumstances in India and in 
England was not such as to make it likely that the Award would be 
satisfactory or even tolerable to the communities and .interests con- 
cerned. India must refuse to accept her failure to solve the communal 
problem. She must will to succeed. Will to succeed in this is will to 
live. A solution cannot be thrust upon’ her. It must be solved. An 
All-Parties agreement was, therefore, the only way. And the 
frail prisoner inside the Yervada Jail was to open the way by an act 
of supreme sacrifice. 
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ORDNANCES 




ORD MAVCE NO- OF 1932. 

\Pnd. January^ 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Power# 

Ordinance. 1931. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to supplement the 
Bengal Emergency Power Ordinance. 1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 

Ordinance ^ i ^ 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers (supplementary) 

Ordinance, 1933. ^ ^ . 

2. In sub-section (1) of section 24 of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinancej 
1931, after the words “other members shall be persons”, the words “ho qualified or” 
shall be inserted. 


ORDNANCE NO. OF 1932. 

January', 1932,1 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932. 

(3) This section and section 63 extend to the whole of British India, including 

British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, and the remaining provisions of this 
Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces as the Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, specify. 

(3) This section and section G3 shall come^ into force at once, and the Local 
Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any or all 
of the remaining provisions shall come into force in any area to which they have 
been extended, on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

f 1) ‘'the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; and 

(2) “District Magistrate” means, in the case of a Presidency-town or the town 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this ‘behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Government may, if satisfied that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has acted, is acting or is about to act, in a 

9 
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manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace, arrest such person without 
warrant, and may in so doing, use any means that may be necessary. 

(2) An offieer making an "arrest under this soctioii shall forthwith report the 
fact to the Local Government and may, by order in writing, “commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as the Locaf Government may, by general or special order 
specify in this behalf : 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local^ Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding two months. 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4, il) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has actetl, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or ])eace or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or more of 
the following directions, namely, that such person- 

fa) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specifnal in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any properly in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from 
the making thereof. 

^ (3) An order made umicr sub-section (1) shall he served on the person to whom 

it relates in the manner provided in the Gode for service of a summons. 

5. ^ (I) If, ill the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 
be utilised as quarters or oOlces for public servants, or for the ata’ommodiifion of 
troops or police, or for the purpose of giving offect *to this Ordinanee or any order 
made thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Local Government may 
by order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the hind or 
building to place it at the disposal of Government at such time ns may be spemTied 
m the order, together with the whole, or any part sped lied in tht‘ ordfu-, of any 
fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things for the time being in the building ; and 
the Local Government may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings 
furniture or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section “building’’ inclnd<'s any portion or portions of a biuldine* 
whether separately occupied or not. ^ 

District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohiliit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place m the possession or under the control of Government, or of any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or place in th(‘ occupation 

or othcrwiS(\ of His Majestv's Naval, Military or Air Forces or 
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whether permanent or 


place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. .the District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohiint or regulate, in 
Buen way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, traOie over any road 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. ' 

opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the 
public advantage to control the supply of any commodity of general use in any 

applies, the Ix)eal * Goyeniment may, by notification in 
the local ofTicial Gazette, make a declaration to that etfect. 

to which a declaration under sub-section fl) extends, the Local 

I of the following powers in n^gard to the 

commodity to which the declaration relates, namely 

n riflrn^ wfiting, rcquirc any trader to make 

within such time and to such authority as may be 

him^or^iiifdf^ nr^fW stocks of such commodity held by him or consigned to 

order on his account ; of any contracts for the supply to or by him 

lu conucciion With tho productioH OT manufacture of 

Other dealing by him therein ; of the persons with 

had nAhc contracts or other dealings were made or 

the cost of UmfuetLT commodity has been bought or sold by him ; of 
the CO ot production of such commodity, so fur as it may be known to him, and 
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the profits usually made or expected by him on the sale thereof: and of any other 
matters specified in the order with respect to which, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, it is desirable to obtain information for the purpose of controlling the 
price of such commodity ; ^ 

(b) it may, by notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
under which (inclnding the rxiaximum price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be sold ; and such conditions may be general for 
the whole area or may vary as regards different localities therein, 
and difierent conditions may be prescribed for different classes of such commodity ; 

(c) It may, by order in writing, require^ a trader to place the whole or any por- 
tion of his stock, whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the Local 
Government at such time and place and in such manner as may be specified in the 
order, or receiving payment therefore at the price or prices fixed under clause (b)* 

(3) In this section “trader"’ includes a manufacturer, producer, warehouse-keeper 
or vendor, and, in the case of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor w^hether acting 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, and, if not acting on his own 
behalf, the person on whose behalf he is acting. 

9. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any product, article or thing, or 
any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised for the public advantage, the 
Local Government may, by order in writing, require any owner or person in charge 
of such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and plaee as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government may 
dispose of or use it in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

10 . (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in wTiting, require any person to 
make, in such form and within- such time and to such authority as may bo specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public ad- 
vantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his pos- 
session or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such order 
therewith for such period as may be specified in the order. 

IL (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned,— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 
in the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his con- 
trol any arms, part of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arras, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority. 

and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal 
thereof. 

12 . Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, 
appoint persons as special police officers ; and any person so appointed shall be 
deemed to have been appointed as a special police officer in accord anco with the 
provisions of any enactment relating to the appointment of special police officers in 
force in that area. 

13 . Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other educa- 
tional institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Government 
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or of any railway ad min iat ration or local authority in such manner and within such 
limitB as the officer bo authorised may specify. 

14. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, it is neccBsary for the public 
advantaire to secure the continuance of anv public utility service, "as defined in eec- 
tion 2 of the Trade Difiputes Act, 1929. other than :i piiblie utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Government may — 

(a) by order in writing;, require the owner or person in <‘harfi:e of the utility 
service or of any thing ancillary (hereto, or' the person in coiilrol of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto, to take or nlislain from such action in respond of the supply 
of such Berviec as may be spccitied in the ordiT ; or 

(b) after giving notice in writing to the owner or person in charge of the utility 
service or of anything ancillary thereto or to the penson in control of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or ]>erson has dihobeyed, or neglected to 
comply with, an ordtT made under clause in), without such notice, assume control 
of euch service, thing or establishment, and tak(^ siudi order tluu'ewit.h as may, in the 
opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secun^ the eontinuanec of such 
service. 

15. The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is net'cssary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in tlie district, con- 
trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless ofTuui or station and, 
in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or wireless 
niessage in the course uf transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further ti’ansmission. 

16. The District Magistrate may — 

(a) require accommodation to he provided on any railway train or any vessel 
for any passengers or goods, and, for this purpose, exehule from such train or 
vesHoI any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry ; 

(b) require that any specified persons or classes of oorsons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified destinations, or any soecified gooes or (d.'isses of goods or 
goods consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or 
vesBoI ; 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of, trains" or vcss(‘!s at any station ; or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to be 
provided^ for the convt‘yancc of troops, police or other persons. 

17. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, de]mte one or more 
police officers not below the rank of head constable, or other piwsons, to attend any 
public meeting in' the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, 
and may, by such order, authorise tlie persons so deputed to take with them an 
escort of police officers. 

Expla7iaiion--Fov the purposes of this setdion a public meeting is any meeting 
which is open to the public or to any class or portion of the public, and a meeting 
may bo a public meeting notwithstanding that q is held in a private place and noP 
withstanding that admission thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise. 

}\ The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 9S of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to iBsue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this ()rdinance or any act prejudicial to 
the pitblic safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or tmi is being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions ox the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of anv proper! v 
seized, under this section, j t i j 

19. Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place, 
tho search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necesBarv for the 
purpose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 
. ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ; or 
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effect to such power or securing compliance with, or g;ivlnitr 

iiect to, any order given, direction made or eonditiou prescribed in the exerelHe of 
suen power. 

porson disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, dircefioti 
condition proscribed, m accordance with the provisions of this Cdiapter, Iho 
which made the order, gave the direction or proscribed the condition may 
<ice or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect therein. 

c'iven bn disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or dirinlion 

sonmnni ^h?nh aM provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri- 

sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

comply whoever disobeys or negh‘clH fo 

with^tL^rovtRiLfi^nfp^^^^f’ direction given, or condition prescribed in accordaner 
referred ^f^apter IJ, or impedes the lawful exercise of any |>owm’ 

extend to 8k months or imprisonment winch may 

of attempts to induce any iniblic. servant or any scrviuil 

mdifov ' dissuades or attempts to dissuade any j)crson from cnh'iinn* 

which may ffnd toTnVye^ror^fe ,viih bkh ‘''upH^nmont 

lio^ofVe'pfblic or ° ““S o'!- °Sm' to ac'bmlilic o^any 

of His Majestyl subjeS 'Salt be"DunisLHr"‘^fh or any class 

to one year, or with fine,’ or with both! ^ ^ imprisonment which may extuiul 

area are concerned hi^th^*^emnmisR^J^n*f'^^ inhabilanta of any 
to the maintenance of law aiToX or to Ptojiuiieial 

persons concerned in the commissti 1?, u revenues, or are ImrbouriiiL' 

inh|ita|s class or section of siu-h 

apportion such fine among the^’inh^abitaiits {"? riecin necessary, shall 

such apportion^ sLlfbe made aceS Z I’^V «»<i 

the respective means of such inhabitants’? ° ^ Histiict Magistrate’s judgment 
as a fine or as arrears of 'land-reveiui&*^ ™'‘y recovered fnnn him 

«ne ,c>SjlSOT?h','SS“n “*In7Son w'K'“iii°VJ'‘ proreol.i „/ a 

Sy tS S' •"« "o? 

area notwithstanding that they do no;"actSly rJ^Th^rcin!""'^""^ 

newspajoer book or**^other’ document copies^^wLrnof .'‘"y Passage from a 

forfeited to His Majesty under any other declared to be 

^pun^hable with imprisonment which may extend to sk moTthsT^wfA 

by. any ioirt^f ^ offencr 'IJlfder^^this Ordkance “o? of sixteen years is convicted 
opinion of the Court has been committL in wfL. r ^^'ob in the 

to the public safety or peace and vnnnri- ^ movement prejudicial 

may order that the fine^shall be paid by^the '^I?dkn7'^ 
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Provided that no tsueh order hhall be made nnlcps flie parent or .guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be hrard. 

(2) In any such ease the Court may direct by its ordca* that in default of 
payment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the luu'ent or gurdian shall suffer 
impriaonraent as if the. parent or guardian had liimself been convicted of the oflence 
for which the young person is couvidid. 

29. Courts of criminal jurisdiction' may he const itutod under this Ordinaner 
of the following classes, namely (i) Bpu’ial diulpes ; (ii) Bpeeial Magistrates ; 
(iii) Summary Courts. 

30. The Local (TOvenunent may appoint to be a special .fudge for smdi area as 
it may think fit any oflieer who has aoted for a period of not Us.s tluin two ycais in 
the exercise of the jiowers of a Sessions .fudge nncli-r (he Code, 

31. Subject to the provisions of seetion *17, a Special Jmlge shuH try such offen- 
ci'S as the Local Governnu-nt, or an officer <*m[mwered by the r.oeid tJoveninient in 
this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, 'direct. 

32. (t) A Special .lodge may take eogni^anee of otlenei'S without the aeeused 
being committed to his Cfcurt for trial, and, in trying accused persons, shall 
follow the procedure prescribed by the Code lor the trial of warrant eases by Magis- 
lrafe,s : 

Provided that a Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the subsinneo 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall md he bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in liis opinion, neet ssary in the 
interests of justice. 

(2) In matters not, coming within the scope of sub-sietion (IK the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not incnnsislent with this Ordinance, shall apply to the 
proceedings of a Special Judga; ; and for the pnrimscH of th(‘ said provisions, the 
Court of the Siieeial Judge shall be derm(‘cl to be a <*onrt of Bession. 

33. A Special Judge may pass any sentence autliorised by law. 

34. (I) An appeal shall lie in the case of any senttmee passetl by n Special 
.Judge of death or of transoortatiou or imprisonment for a term (J two ytairs or 
mm;e, and the provisions oi: the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, LKl8, shall 
apply in respect of such appeal as if if were nn appeal under th(‘ Code from a stai- 
tcucc passed by a Court of Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which the 
oftcnce w'as committed. 

(2) A sentence of death passed by a Bpcdal Judge shall bi* .subject to confirma- 
tion in the manner provided in the (.'ode for the continuation of a senttuHa* of (haith 
passed by a Court of Siissium 

35. Any Presidency I^Iagisfrate or Magistrate of the first cfaHs who hns exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than two years may lie luveHtcd by the 
LfOcal Government with the powers of a special Magistrate 4 under this Ordinance. 

36. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Hpeeial Magistrate shall try such 
onencos, other than ofiences punishable with death, as the Local Government or an 

omcer empowered by the Local Government in this behalf mav. liv general or special 
order in writing, direct. 

i trial of any case under this Ordinance, a Hpceia! Magistrate shall 

follow the procedure laid down in sub-section {/j of section for the trial of cases 
by a Special Judge. 

.. matters imt coming within the scope of suij-ficction (/K the provision of 

the Code, so far as they arc not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to 
proceedings pf a bpecial Magistrate ; and for the purpose of the said proviHions the 
Special Magstrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first 

otJ. A tepeciai Magistrate may pass any senttau'C authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprison men t excuecling seven years. 

Where a Special Magistrate puBses a sentence of transportation or im- 

exceeding one thouHatuI rupees. 

Court of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes a 
transportation exceedmg one year or a sentence of imprisonment excee- 
ding four years in which case the appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

the date of^fheseu ten presented written seven days from 
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40. If any question arises wliether, under any order made section 31 or section 
36, an offence is triable by a Special Judge or Special Magistmte, the question shall 
be referred for decision to the Local Government, and its decision shall be final. 

41. The Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, empower 
any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to exercise the powers 
of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

42. (1) Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Summary Court shall have 
power to try such offences as the District Magistrate may, by general or special 
order, direct : 

Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for an ^ offence not 
specified in sub-section (1) of section 260 of the Code which is punishable with 
imprisonment for a term exceeding two years. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district or cases triable by 
them under sub-section (1). 

43. In the trial of any case a Summary Court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate : 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memoran- 
dum of the evidence or to frame a formal charge : 

Provided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the court may follow the procedure for the 
summary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in chapter XXII of the 
Code. 

44. Summary Courts may pass any sentence which uay be passed by a Magis- 
trate of the first class. 

_ 45. (1) If a Summary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for tho 
trial of warrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding fifty rupees, an 
appeal shall lie to the Special Judge appointed for the area in which the offence 
was committed, or, if no Special Judge has been so appointed, to the Court of 
Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which the offence was tried. 

(3) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall follow 
the same procedure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows and 
has under the Code. 

46. ^ (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence disclosed is one 
which it is not empowered to try it shall send the case for trial to the Special 
.Judge or Special Magistrate empowered to try the case under this Ordinance, or, if 
no such Court has been so empowered, to an ordinary criminal court having 
jurisdiction. 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered to 
try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a punish- 
ment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to inflict, it shall 
stay proceedings and report the case to the District Magistrate who may— 

(a) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court or 

(b) ^ send it to a Court constituted under this Ordinance having jurisdiction, or to 
an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

47. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance of 

f movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace. 

^ (2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-section (1) ( shall not be raised in 
any Oourt other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge, the question shaj'l be referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Oourt is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District Magistrate, and the 
decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final 

48. (1) Where any accused, in a trial before a Court, constituted under this 
Ordinance, has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
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thP rmirt or resists his production before it, or behaves before it. iu a persistently 

deemed (n disponsins with the attendance of an accused 

not aifecthir right of boing ropresentol by a p eader at, any stage of the trial, 
nr if beinf ifresent in person if he has become cai>able of appearing, or appears m 

Court ilnjnhinf;" wmt'ainid^ ‘in"Tlu!‘ Code, no llnding. sentence or 

nrd a- m^sod in a triar licfbrc a Court constituted under tins Ordinance, sha t be 
Pn trbe mica by reason of any omission or irregularity wha soever arising from 
fhi absence of\n "-hose altendece has been dispensed with 

under sub section (1). . , , • i a * io-o 

yAo v<*it \vi ib'^f 'iiulitu’’ nnylhin*'’ coutuiued in the indnui I'Aidence Act. 187w. 
, 1 .oi.nm t ir^ has been recorded by any Magistrate, such 

I^Ziieut may i admitted' ill evideuec in .uiy trial before a t'.mrt, constituted under 
fu i Oe iiiu cc f such person is dead or cannot, be fouml or m incapable, of giving 
ivln -i mirth^ Court is of opinion that such d.mtli, disappeuniuee or incapacity 

lias bcoii caused in the interests of the aecu.sod. 

^0 A Court eoiistitutcd under this Ordiniuice shall not lie ret|iiired. to grant tui 
ndiournment for the purpose of securing tho attendance of a legal praetitioiier . if, in 
the ophiiou of the Court, such adionrnmout ivoulil cause imroaHonablc dilay in the 

disposal o£ the case, t . 

^11 Notwithstanding tho provisions of the (’ode, or of any other law for the 
51. “ _7,f iinvthing having tlie force of aw by whatsoever authority 

c ?ii n’ sLil ”we a piw iia bv this Ordinance" be no apeal from any 

Hfm'isaid no Court shall have authority to rovi.so suoh order or so,, tence or to 

oXance and, save as aforesaid, no Court shall have au hority 
UlUUuujCyC, uuw, nnv «noh (Innrf- tir 


f iinci save as aiorenaiu, au v.uuiii o.aiw* to revise such order 

or scXice V’t^traiia^^ any case from any. such, tloiirt or n make any order 
uUcr flccdon 4‘,n of the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of 
any proceedings of any such (tonrt. 

52 The provisions of the Code and (d' any other law dr the time being m 
force in so far as they may be applicable and in so fur ns they arc not unHaiwa- 
W with the orovisious of this Ordinance, shall apply to all mniters eonneeted with 
Sn^frau orXsSu'>d upon to a trial by speeiat criminal euurts constituted 

under this Ordinance. , , , , 

53 (11 Anv person who has aullered any direct loss or damage by reuson ot 
action taken micr section 5 or section 0 of snb-swtioii (2) of section 11 or sej'tum 
14 may within two months from the date on whieh the aelion was takim. l<3dg(! 
a ckfm for compensation with the f^.cal (iovernnient, or with such titheer as t.ae 

(invernmeut mav appoint in tbia behalf. , , , , . , 

(2) No claim for eWpensation may lie lodged for loss or damage . ans. d in any 

case where action has been taken under section 20. . i i . .. i, ..nv „ 

i;i) Any claim lodged under sub-wsition (I) may be investigated l.y stu-h ofticer 

as tire Ijoeal Government may appoint in this behalf, and any anutuiii winch may 
Up Bp-reed unon between the Local Government and the elaimanl shall iic paid to 
bim.'^ If tKmonnrfs noAu^^ upon, the elaim shall be deeidial by an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provkkKl 

q 4 (1) The Local Government may constitute au .Vrbitrut ion Tribunal ftn* the 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of u spceilievi kind, or of ehunm 
«rifiinir within a specified area tor vvbicb provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An Arbitration Tribunal shall consist of thra* persons, who mt - 

(al Commissioners ; or i r # i 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any ^radf for ikU km than 

hve years ; or 
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(c) persons who are qualified under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the 
Government of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(d) persons who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not less than five years ; or 

(e) persons having special knowledge of matters such as those which may be in 
dispute. 

(3) The Local Government shall appoint one of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal. 

(4) If for any reason any Member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis- 
charge his duties, the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not oe incumbent on the Tribunal to re- 
call or re-hcar any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any claim 
before it, and may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced before it. 

55. (1) Arbitration Tribunals may take evidence on oath (which such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer), and shall have such powers to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3) Subject to any rules which the Local Government may make in this bfihalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this 
Ordinance to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary 
matters which he may think necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 

56. In determining the compensation to be paid in respect of action faken 
under section 9 it shall not be necessary for an Arbitration Tribunal to have regard 
to the market price of the product, article or thing to which the claim relates, at 
the time of, or immediately prior to, such action ; but the Tribunal shall have regard 
to the market price which prevailed in respect of products, articles or things of 
like nature immedmtely before promulgation of this Ordinance. 

57. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 4, and , may invest 
the District Magistrate or any tSnbdivisional Magistrate, or any police officer not 
below the rank of Deputy ‘Superintendent, with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5 or section 9. 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under Chapter 11, 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing authorise ^any officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate uncler Chapter II in a specified 
area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

58. The Governor General in Goiuicil may exercise any of the powers of a 
Local Government under Chapter IL 

59. Except as provided in thi.s Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in question by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shill be instituted against any person for any- 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

60. Nothing contained in this ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

61. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

62. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 227, 228, 295A, 293, 505, 506, 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal Code, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the Code, 
any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable under 
section 186, 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a report in writing of facts constituting such 
oftence made by any police officer, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it 
has received a complaint in re^ipoct of such offence under section 195 or section 169 

10 
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ftfi the case may be, and the absence ol such complaint shall be reasoiiabie cause 
within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the eommencemcnt 
of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

63 . So long as this Ordinance remains in force, in sub-section (J) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1031, the following clnnses shall he 
deemed to be added to clauses [a) and (b) namely ^ 

“(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval or air 
forces of His Majesty or any police oilicor from his allegiance or his clutv, or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Slajestv or the 0.*vernmcnt‘ cHtahlisherl 



(e) to put any person in fear or to catise aiinoyanee to him and thereby induce 

him to deliver to any person any property or valuable securitv, or to do any act 
which he is not legally bound to do. or to omit to do any act which h(‘ is legallv 
entitled to do, or * ^ ^ 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance of law and order, or to «'omiiut any otrcnce. or to 
refuse or defer payment of any land-revenue, tax. cess or othoT due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or anv vent oi agrieulturai land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with sueh rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of a loeal aufluuhy to ilo anv act or 
to forbear or delay to do any net connt'eted with the i-xcivise of his puhfie func- 
tions or to resign his office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of (Simity or hatred hi-(ween ditbiviit thisscH of llis 
Majesty's subjects, or 

(i) to prejudice the reeruiiing of persons to serve in anv of ills .^lajesiy’s forces 
or in any police force, or to r)reindice the training, discipline er administration of 
any such force,” 

and the provisions of that Act shall apply afvordinglv. 


o:rd:\:A\c:e so. : • of '.m 


( 4thw ffunNanj !f)42 ) 


An Ordinance to provide against instigation to the iilegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities. 

Whereas an emergency has ariH(*n which makes if maa^HSiirv to provide against 
mBhption to the illegal refusal of the pavmcut of eertnin liabilities : 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by Hection ’ll tif the Govern- 

meat of limia Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance:— ^ v ^ 


the SontLl ‘'“’'“‘"'K BalnehiHlan and 

2. (1) The Governor C^iioral in Council may, liy noti(!cftlitiu in the of 

and Government to make declariitionH under Hub-section H) 

^his bcluilf May. by iiotiilfatbii in the 

ihflll be a nV™ pa« of the OTOvince or the whole province 

^ /L area for the purposes of thm Ordinance. 

tion^dedaw further, by the same or by Hubsinuent iiotifica- 

tion, aeclare that in such notified area land-revenue or any huih n*eovmbIe aa 
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arrears of laud-revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to 
Govern nietit or to any local authority, or rent of a| 2 ;ciciiUural land, or anything re- 
coverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified liability. 

3. Whoever, by words either spoken or written,^ or by signs or by visible repre- 
sentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or class 
of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 

and whoever doee any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any worus, 
signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be commu- 
nicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons, in any manner 
whatsoever 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with 
fine, or with both. 

4. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, an offence punishable uncler this Ordinance shall be cognizable and nan- 
bailable. 

(2) No Magistrate shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under tbm 
Ordinance except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub -inspector. 

5. (1) iiny person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may anply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying hmi- 
self that the amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as an arrear of land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the area concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent any person to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law' applicable to 
the recovery of such arrear. 

(3) No proceeding or order purporting to be taken or made under this section 
shall be called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal ^ proceeding shall 
be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good faith intended to bo 
done, under this section : 

Provided that any person from whom an amount has been recovered under this 
section in excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accord- 
ance with law from the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it 


ORD N ANCE NO. V 07 932 


( itli, January, 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to make further provision against associations 

dangerous to the public peace. 


Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to make further 
provision against associations dangerous to public peace; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This section, section 8 and section lO extend to the whole of British India 
including British Beluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, and the remaining provi- 
sions of this Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces 
as the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
specify. 

(3) This section, section 8 and section 10 shall come into force at once, and the 
Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any 
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or all of the remaining pro^risioiis shall come into force in any area to which they 
have been extended on such date as may be appointed in theTiofitieation. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context, — 

(a) “Magistrate'" means, in a Presidency-town, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
and elsewhere the District Magistrate ; 

(b) “JSFotiiied place"' means a place notitied uiuKt sub-section il) of section 3 ; 

(c) “place’* includes also a house, building, tent and vessel : ami 

(d) “unlawful association"" means an nnlawful association within the 


,r >-••■*1 •v#*-* iw, , fa*v meaning of 

section of the Indian Criminal Law Amendincmr A(‘t, 19(1^. and includcH an asso- 
ciation which has been declared to he unlawful hy the (tovernur (Seneral in Council 
under the powers conferred by section 8 of this Ordinance. 

3 . (1) The Local (government may, by notification in the local oihrial Cazotic, 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposi-s n[ an unlawful 
association. 

(2) The Magistrate, or any otiiccr authorised in this behalf in nulling by the 
Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the notified place and evict therefrom 
any person found therein, and shall forthwith make a n*poii of the taking of poa- 
Rfisaion to the Local Government. 

(3) A notified place whereof possesainn is taken under Kub-sectimi (2) shall be 
deemed to remain m the posseBsion of (lovernmeut so long as the notification umler 
sub-section (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

4 . ( 1 ) The magistrate or otlieer taking possessum of a iio(iti«-<l place shall also 
take possession of all moveable property found therein, and Hhall make a list thereof 
and submit it, with a report of the taking of possission of such movc'able promrty, 
to the Local Govern nient. 

(2) If, in the opinion of the IxKad (Jovernmeut^ any articles spceHhd in the list 
arc or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful association, the Lo<‘aI Govern- 
ment may, by order in writing, dcclare such articlea to bo forfeited to His Majesty, 


were found remains in the possession of Government, and such articles may be used 
in such manner as the Magistrate may direct. 

^ 5. Any person who enters or niinains upon a notitied |>Iac(» without the permis- 
sion of the Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this biLalf, Khali be 
deemed to commit criminal trespass, and, not withstanding anything contained in the 
Code of criminal Procedure, hW. any such oObiice of criminal trespass shall be 
cognizable and non-bailablc. 

6 . Before this Ordinance ceases to have effect , or before a notification under sub- 
ficction (p of section 3 is cancelled, the Local Government shall give such general 
or special directions as it may deem requiBife regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
which has not been forfeited to His Blajesty. 

Government is satisfied, after such imiuiry m it may 
think fit, that any monies, securities or credits arc litmig used or arc intended to hV 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association, the lx)eai Government mav, by 

order in writing declare such monies, seeimties or emlits to be forfuted to His 
Majesty. 

under sub-section (1) may be served on the pvr$on having 
cus^^dy of the monies, securities or credits, to the order of the IjOcuI iJovernmeut : 

i rovmea that, in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may he 
endors^ for execution to siich officer shall have ;powcT to (‘titer upon and search 
tor such monies and securities in any premises w.icre they may reasonably he auu- 
pected to be, and to seize the same. 

Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has cus- 
tody of any monies, eecunties or credits which are being used for the purposes of 
an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by order in writing orohibit 

delivering,^ transferring or otherwise dealing in ’any man- 
i^soever with the same, save m accordance with the written orders of the 

^ served upon the person to whom 
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(4) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub-soction 
(3) for iuvestip;ation to any officer it may select, and such copy shall be 'warrant 
whereunder such officer may enter inDon any premises of the person to whom the 
order is directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies securi- 
ties, and make inquiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servahnof such 
person, touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, securities ’'or credits 
which the investigating officer may suspect are being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under this section may be served in the manner provi- 
ded in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for the service of a summons, or, 
where the person to be served is a corporation, company, bank or association of 
persons, it may be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person con- 
cerned with the management thereof, or by leaving it or sending; it by post addres- 
sed to the corporation, company, bank or association at its registered office, at the 
place where it carries on business. 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of 'which a prohibitoi*y order has been made 
under sub-section (3), such order of forfeiture shall have effect from the date of the 

prohibitory order, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, securities or credits forfeited, to the order 
of the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
or securities or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails to 
comply with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the Local Gov- 
ernment may recover from such person, as arrears of land- revenue or as a line, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of securities. 

(8) In this section, “security” means a document whereby any person acknow- 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or whereunder any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment of money ; anci the market value of any secu- 
rity means the value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the Local Gov- 
ernment in this behalf. 

8. (1) If the Governor General in Council is of oniuion that any association 
interferes with the administration of law and order, or that it constitutes a danger 
to the t}ublic peace, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare such 
association to be unlawful. 

(2) An association in respect of which such declaration has been made shall be 
an unlawful association for the purposes of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, throughout the whole of British India. 

9. ^ Every report of the taking possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture, made or purporting to be made under this Ordinance, shall, as against 
all persons, be conc'usive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possessioQ of _ by Government or has been taken under this Ordinance shall bo 
called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be insti- 
tuted against any person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done 
under this Ordinance, or against Government or any person acting on behalf of or 
by authority of Government for any loss or damage caused to or in respect of any 
property whereof possession has been taken by Government under this Ordinance. 

10. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
1898, all offences punishable under sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 




D NANCE NO. V O 



( Ml. ■laiiKanj ) 

An Ordinance to provide against certain forms of molestation 

and boycotting. 


Whereas iiii emer"(Mic.y lias arisen wliieli makes it lu’.'essary ta proiiilc !vy;ainsi 
(‘crtain forms of molostatioii and hoycoltin^^ ; 

Now therefore, in cxmTise of the powc-rs^ conffrrt^ i)y 
('k)vernmenl of India Atd, the (U)vernor (teneral is pleased to make and pionuiii^att 

the following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may bo called the Prevention of Molestation and 

*^°^{2fhToxfMdif\o'”'the'w^^ of Rvilish India, iiioludin^- Britisli Ilalui'liislrin and 

the tionthal rurKuiuis, ■ . r . , . 

(3) This section, section 2 and Chapter IV shall f‘ome^ nito fou e‘ 'V I 

the Local Government of any province niay, by 

Gazette, direct, that any or all of the remaining provisions shall come jmo tort e in 
any area in such province on such date as may be appointed in the ngliiicaiioin ^ 

2. In this Ordinance ‘The Code ’ means the Code of (Timimil Procedure. 18B. 

3* For the purposes of this Chapter, a person is said to molest anothei pel son 

(a) with a view to cause such other person to abstain troin^ doing oi to do any 
any act which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, c^h- 
triicts or uses violence to or intimidates Hindi other person or anyone in ^vnom t i 
person is interested, or loiters at or near a house where Hindi person or anyone 
in whom such person is inku'cstcd resides or works or (‘arries on busincHH or ha| -* 
pens to be, or persistently follows him from place to p ace, <^\»ld(Tfercs 
property owned or insed by liim or deprives him of or hinders him in the use theu. 

of or 1 t*. 

’ (b) with a view to cause loss or knowing that loss is likely to In* caused to such 

other person, loiters at or near the place where suedi person (*arneB on 

dissuade or attempts to dissuade, by words or gesture or otherwise, an^ perso 

from entering or approaching or dealing at Hindi plae<\ 

4. Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any pepon shall be punishable 
with irapiiBonment*. which may extend to six months, or with tme, or with both. 

5. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Oode. an oirenee punishable tnider 

section 4 shall be cognizable and non-bailahle, and no Magistrate Hhidl l 

zance of any such otlbncc except upon a report in writing ot facts wdnch constituti 

such offence made by a police officer. 

6. For the purposes of this Chapter, — . 

(al a person is said to '‘boycott” another person who refuses to tlisu or do busi- 
ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let a Uouhc or land to, or to, render any 
cutomary service to such person or any person in whom such person is intermea. 
or refuses to do so on terms on which su<di things would be done in the ordinary 
course, or abstains from such professionai or business relations as he would orcUna* 

rily maintain with such person and . , 

(b) a “public servant’^ includes a public servant as detmed in section cd tot 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of a local authority, and a person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may, by notification m the local 
o^cial Gazette, declare to be public servants for the purposes of thm Cbapler. 

7. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a iDublic servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting, shall be punishable wit, a imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or wUhIboth : 
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Provided that no person shall be convicted under this section if the Court is 
satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted, 
in the discharge of duties of his office, or to cause such public servant to tenninato 
or withhold his services in the discharge of such duties, or to eoniinit a breach of 
discipline. 

8. (1) An offence punishable under section 7 shall be non-cognizable, and not- 
withstanding anything contained in the Second Schedule to'^the I’ode, a case relating 
to such an offence shall, for the purposes of section 204 of the Code,fbo deemed to 
be one in which a warrant should issue in the first instance- 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in charge of a police-station of the 
commission within the limits of such station of an offence punishable under section 
7, he shall deal with it in the manner provided in the section lot of the Code, ami, 
notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1) of section 155 of the Code, 
he shall investigate the case as if he had received an order from a competent Magis- 
trate under sub-section (2) of that section, 

9. ^ Whoever with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that annoy- 
ance is likely to be caused to any person, perfarmance of any mock ceremony re- 
sembling any ceremony associated with or consequent upon death 'shall be punish- 
able with i.i..prisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with 
both, 

10 . Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 9 shall be cognizable and noubailable. 

11. No Magistrate other than a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class shall take cognizance of or try any offence under this Ordinance. 

12 . (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official C-razeth*, 
declare that any offence punishable under section 188, 189, 190, 506, 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal Code when committed in any area specified in' the notification, 
shall, notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, be cognizable and non-baii- 
.able, and thereupon the Code shall, while such notification remains in force,' be 
deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 of the Code, in any area 
in which a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code is in force, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an 
offence punishable under the said section 18S may take cognizance of such offence 
upon a police- report being made to it under clause (a) of sub-section (I) of section 
173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a com- 
plaint in respect of such offence under section 895 or section 196 as the case rnav 
he, and the absence of such complaint .shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 
of section 344 of (he Code, for postponing the commencement of the trial and for 
remanding the accused. 



( 6th, February 1983 ) 

An Ordinance to amend the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, 
and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 
1932. 

Whereas it is necessary to amend the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, and 
the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting urdinance, 1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 7 % of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 
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1 . This Ordinance may he called the Ameadiii^j; Ordinance, 103’3. 

2. In section G3 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, for the portion— 

‘the following clause shall be deemed to be added to ciauscR fji> and (b;, 

namely 

‘‘(c) to seduce any oflicer, soldier, sailor or’ the following shail be substituted, 
namely : — 

‘after clause (b), the following words and clauses shall be deemed to be inserted 
namely : — 

‘‘or which lend, directly or indireetly.— 

(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or’. 

3. For clause (h) of section 3 of the Prevention of MnleBfatioii and Boycotting 

Ordinance, 1932, the following shall be substituted, namely : -™ * ^ 

*‘(b) loiterers at. or near the place where such other jHWHon earrit's rni husiiie-BS, in 
such a way or with intent that any person may thereby be deterretl from entering 
or approaching or dealing at nr does any luher act at tu* near siuh 

place which may have a like eji'eet." 



( Mh. March JfQJ ) 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Power* 
Ordinance, 1931, and the Emergency Power* Ordinance, 

1932. 

Wiicivaa ail cnun-neiicy hsw arini'ii whifh luukin if ('spcdii'iit f t mipitlpiufiif ihf 
HeoKal EraerKCney Toivew Onliiiaiipe. I'.i'il, aiul the RiiuTsrcm-v i’mvcru ( fnliuauci* 
193-i ; 

Now therefori', in oxoniiHe of the powers conferreii by sedioi) 72 of the tioveni- 
niciit of India Act, the tioveriior (ieiienil is pieused to ‘iimke and proinulpiite the 
following Ordinance, 

1. This Ordinaiiec may be eidltxi (lie SupplemciUin}; ( trdiiiunce. l‘i:t*. 

2. (1) The appellate jnrisdielion of u Sp.'cia! Tribunal undiT section of the 
licngal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 10:n, shall, where the sentence is passed bv a 
Special Magistrate in the Presidency-town of tralciittu lie csercised hy the ifieh 
Court. 

(2) The appellate jurisdiction of the (.'ourt. of Session under seetions .’id mtd 4:1 
of the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 1!>;52, fliiall. where the sentence is passed by a 
.Special Criminal Court in a PreHideney-town. be exercised hy the High {.'ourt. 

(;i) The apellate jurisdiction conferred on the High Court by Huh-se<iimi (!) 
shall be deemed to have been conferrwl on the date of the promulgation of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance. lOitl, and the a|tpellate lurisdiction lonferrei! 
by sub-section (2) shall he deemed to have b«“n confern-d 011 the date of the pro- 
mulgation of the Emergency Powers Ordiminee, : and a High Court may in 
any particular case pass any order restoring or ailmitting an (ipis'a! whi.-h it lusv 
think ]U8t in order to carry our the puri>o»e of this section. 




( S8tli, May 193^ ) 

An Ordinance to confer certain special powers on the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the ourpose of sujapressing the terrorist 
movement, and to provic!e for the trial of certain offences, 
the hearing of certain appeals, and the procedure in certain 
Courts in connection with offences arising out of the terrorist 
movement. 


Whereas aii emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer certain 
special powers on the CTOvernment of Bengal for the purpose of suppressing the 
terrorist movement, and to provide for the trial of certain offences, the hearing of 
certain appeals, and the procedure in certain Courts in connection with offences aris- 
ing out of the terrorist movement. 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1932. 

(2) It extends to the whole of Bengal, but section 2 and 3 shall apply only to 
the district of Chittagong unless the Governor General in Council by notification in 
the Gazette of Jn lia makes a declaration applying either or both of these sections to 
any other area. 

2. (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor General in 
Council, may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make rules — 

(a) to prevent communication with absconders and to secure information of the 
movements of absconders ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons and property of His Majesty’s subjects, or 
to secure information of such attacks and of designs to make such attacks ; 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and 

(d) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
taken in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, cannot be followed without undue inconvenience. 

(2) In making a rule under this section the Local Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

3 . (1) The Local Government may invest any military officer not below ^ the 
rank of Captain with any of the powers of a District Magistrate under section G, 7, 
10 or- 11 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) Where the Local Government has invested the District Magistrate with the 
powers of a Local Government under section 5 or section 9 of the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, 1932, the District Magistrate may, subject in the case of a dele- 
gation of powers under section 5 to the control of the Local Government, delegate 
the powers so vested in him to any military officer not below the rank of Captain. 

(3) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, authorise any military 
officer to exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under section 6, 7, 10 
or 11 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1933, in a specified area or in connection 
with a specified operation or series of operations. 

4 . (1) Where before the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931, an order has been made thereunder for the trial of any person by a Special 
Magistrate but the trial has not begun, or where at such expiration the trial oj: any 
person is proceeding before a Special Magistrate but has not been completed, the 
offence may be tried, or the tria may be completed, as the case may be, by such 
Special Magistrate, and such Special Magistrate shall continue to have and to exer- 
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cise for the purpose of such trial all the powers with which he wiw iiivoHted under 
the said Ordinance, 

(2) Notwithstanding the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers Orlinanco, 
1931, an appeal shall lie subject to the provisions therein contained relating to 

nnn^nla •fmm omT cnnlntinn O C C? A/"? 1 VTTT A A A t 1 1\ T 41 rtM f 1 * ■! f i A « <1 * > 4^1 v* 4 l<t .h. . 


au UilClitJV, Ut li IXUii UllUVl ^UO'-^^CCliO]l {Ih aiici every 

such appeal and every appeal pending nr the date of such expiration shall be hearil 
and decided by the authority by which it would have been heard and decided if the 
said Ordinance had not expired : 

Provided that the appellate jurisdiction cxeivisable under the said Ordinance by a 
J^pecial Tribunal shall be exorcised, where the sentmiee is pass^.il by a Special 
Magistrate in the Presidency-town of C^alcutta, by the High Ctmrt aind,' where the 
sentence is passed by a SptX'ial Magistrate in any district', by the C’ourt of Session, 

5. Where in a trial by Comuiissioners appointed under the Ih-ngal (Yiminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, any ]H‘rson is convieti-d of an otlhnce punishable uiuk*r the 
hrst paragraph of section 307 of the Indian Penal ('ode committed after the 30th 
xNOvember, 1931, the Ooiuiuissioncrs mav pass on such person a scidenco (if death (u* 
of transportation for life. 

6 . (1) fn any trial by Coniimssioners appoiiilt-d under the Bengal (Vimimd Law 

’ 19-Dj the ConnuisHionei's may, if thty think ilf, f^rder tit tiny stage 
ot the trial that the public genera lly. or any particular tnwson shall not have access 
to, or be or remain in, the room or Imilding used by the (’curb 

(2) In any trial by a i"?pecial Judge or ii Spt-emf Mjigistratn appoinfetl nndtw the 

Eme^eucy 1 owerB Ordinance, 19.>2, ot tin (>Hbiu'e spi'cifu'd iu the »sc}n'dide in regard 
to which the Loctil t»o\crnineiif. certiiics thtit in tlie opinitm fif tlu‘ Loetd (}ovcrn*< 
ruent there are reasonable grounds for believing that sueh (dfciict* htis been c(nnuuttcd 
m lurthcrance of or in connection with tlu^ terrorist movement, the Siuvial ,Tndge or 

fepecial Magistiatc, as the case may be, may, if lie thinks fit. order at anv Bfage of 

the trial that the public generally or any particular person shall not twecHS to 

or be or remain in, the room or building used by the (^ourt. 

h / Where in the course of any trial referred to in sub-section fij <n' suli-stxdion 
f f certiiuis in writing to the (lourt that it is (^xpediimt in the 

intereBts of the pub ic peace or safety, or of the oeaee or safety of any of the wit- 
riesBes in Uic trial that the public generally shoied not have aect'ss tie or bt‘ or re- 
mam in, tho room or built ing used by the Court, (ht! (’omniissh^ncrs. Special Judge 

or Special Magistrate, as the ease may he, shall order accordingly. 

TV 1 any accused, in a trial by (^miuiissioufu's tippointixi uiuh’r the 

Bengal Criminal Law Ammulment Act, 19h\ has by his voluntary aef rimdercd hirm 

appearing Iwfore the Eourt or resists his prodmuinn before if, or 
trtf 1 hi? ^ permstentiy disorderly manner, the C’ourt may. at any Mage of 
^ ^ ?? order in writing made after such inquiry as it may think Ilf,' dispenst* 

wS the pvriod^aH it may ‘think tit. and proem! 

fIftnX! required in answer to a ehargt'* from an uccu-ci! whose atten- 

00^10 Hul)-,sectioii tl j. sueh uecused shall be deemed 

Rha^d^not dispensing with flie at tendance of an nectised 

or nf ivprewiitod by a ph'udiT at any Htn^p of the trial. 

Court and’muIcrfafcKH tnWfi' of ajijKairiiij.'; or aiipeara in 

X, “‘'H^rfakes to behave m ati orderly manner. 

1898 no findiiJ** eontaini (1 in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 

nnripr 'f < ‘otnnii.ssiom'ro appointed 
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(b) pny offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 ; 

(c) any offence under the Indian Arms Act, 1878 ; 

(d) any attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of, any of the above 
offences. 



NO. X 



( 30th Jftne, 1932) 


An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the pnrpoae of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order : 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1 . (1^ This Ordinance may be called the Special Ordinance, 1932. 

(^) This Chapter and Sections 64, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 and 80 extend to the 
whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, and 
the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, extend 
any or all of the remaining sections to the said area or to any province or part of 
a province specified in the notification. 

(8) This Chapter and sections 64, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 and 80 shall come into 
force at once, and the Local Government may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, direct that any or all of the remaining provisions shall come into force in 
any area to which they have been extended, on such date as may be appointed in 
the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant iu the subject or 
context, — 

( 1 ) “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; and 

(2) ‘'District Magistrate” means, in the case of a Presidency-town or the town 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police, except in Chapter IV and VI where, in the 
case of a Presidency- town, it means the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

3 . (11 Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, himself arrest such person without warrant, 

(2) An arrest made by or on the direction of any officer under this section shall 
be reported forthwith to the Local Government by the officer so making or so 
directing the arrest as the case may be, and such officer may, by order in writing, 
commit any person so arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by 
general or special order, specify in this behalf : 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding fifteen days : 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4 . ^ (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
^lieving that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner pre- 
judicial to the puhic safety or peace or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or more of the 
following directions, namely, that such person — 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order; 
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(b) shall reside or remain iu any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as rnav be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under eub-section (1) shall not, unless the I.ocal Govern- 
ment by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month 
from the making thereof. 

(3) _An order made under sub-scction (1) shall bo served on the person to 
whom it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5,^ (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 
bo utilised as quarters or offices for ])ublic servants, or for the accommodation of 
troops or police, the Local Government may, by order in writing, require the 
occupier or other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the dispo- 
sal of Government at such time as nmy be specified in tin* order, together with the 
whole, or any part spetfified in the order, or any fixtures, fittings, furniture or other 
things for the time being in the building ; and the Local Government nmy dispose 
of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things in such 
manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section '‘building’^ includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 


6. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any htulding or 
place in the possession or nndcr the control of Government or uf any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces or 
of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such Guikling or place. 

7 . The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, 
such way as ho may think necessary for 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 


. or regulate, m 

the public advantiige, trallie over any road, 


8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, rKpiirc any person to 
make, in such form and within such time to stuffi authority as may* be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by liim or in 
hi8 possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is nevessury for the public 
advantage, may, by order in writing, rcr{iiirc any person owning or having in hia 
possession or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such order 
therewith for such period as may be specificil in the ordet*. 

9. (1) The District Magistrate inay, by order in writing, published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing tin; persouB (concerned,— 

. (j) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be Kpeedfied 

in the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in. anv arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his poRsession or under his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive HubBtaneeH, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Llogistrute or remove them to any 
place specified in the order, 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possesafon of— 

(a) any arms_. ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) ^ any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
nis opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or I>y any other person, for the 
purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any proi>crty of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

thereof such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal 

Government authorised in this behalf by genera! or Bpecial 
order or the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any lanaholder, village headman, lamberdar, inamdar or Jagirdar. or any officer or 

1 9?®’ authority,^ or any ^teacher in any sdiool, college or other 

educational institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and 
order and m the protection of property in the iKississsion or under the control of 
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Goveramenfc or of any railway administration or local authority in such manner and 
within such limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

11. The District Magistrate, if in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, 
control the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station 
and, in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or 
wireless message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may 
prohibit its further transmission. t 


12. The District Magistrate may — 

(a) require accommodation to be provided on any railway train or any vessel 
for any passengers or. goods, and for this purpose, exclude from such train or vessel 
any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry ; 

(b) require that any specified person or classes of persons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified “destination, or any specified goods or classes of goods or goods 
consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or vessel. 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of trains or vessels at any station, or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to 
be provided for the conveyance of troops, or other persons. 

13 . The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute one or more police 
officers not below the rank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any public 
meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the x^roceedings. and 
may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an escort 
of police officers. 


Explanation . — For the purposes of this section a public meeting is any meeting 
which is open to the public or any class or portion of the public meeting notwith- 
standing that it isSheld in a private place and notwithstanding that admission, thereto 
is restricted by ticket or otherwise. 

14* The power^ to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shajl be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising — 

the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason^ to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act pre-judicial 
to the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to bo committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any ;place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

15. Any authority on ^ which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or _ special order, authorise any person to enter and search any 
place the search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for 
the purpose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ; or 

(o) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or giving 
effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power. 

16. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, 
the authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect 


^ 3 7._ Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given m accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 


1* i. . ^ ^vlioeyer disobeys, or neglects to 

comply wrfeh any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
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with Iho provisionB of Ibis Cliapier or iaipedes (he lawful exercise of any power re- 
ferred to in this (Jliapter shall Jo punishable with iniprisonincnt which may extend 
to BIX months, or with fine, or with both. 

19 . (1) Any person who has sulfcrcd any direct loss or dainai»‘e by reason of 

action taken under section 5 or Hub-sectioii (2) of section 9 may, within two 

months from the date on which (he action was taken, lod'^'c a claim for compensation 

with the Local Government, or with such otiiccr as the J.ocal (ioverument may 
appoint m this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lotl.ucd^for loss or damafic caused in any 
ease where aetpion has been taken under section Id. 

(d) Any claim lod^H'd under snh-st*ction (1) may he investit^ated by snrh otlicer 

as the Local Government may appoint in this iadialf. and any amount which may 

be ag-reed upon between the Jaical ({overnmeut inid tin' claimant shall he paid to 
him. ^ If the amount is not agreed u}>on. (he claim shall L' dc«ndcd hy an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

20. (1) The I/'cal Government may constitute an Arbitratjon Tribunal for (he 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claim.s ot a spt'cihcti kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area for which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An Arliitration 'Jk’ibuiud shall consist of three pcrsuiiH, who arc — 

(a) Commissioners ; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not less fhnn 
live years ; or 

(c) persons who arc (pialiiicd undtu' sub-su'tion (.d) of section Ifil of the (h)vern- 
ment of India Act for appointment as .ludges of a High t'ourt ; or 

(d) persons who have exercised the iiuwers of a Magistrate of the tirsL class for 
not less than five years ; or 

(c) iiersons having special knowledge of matters such ns those winch may be in 
dispute. 

(d) The Local Government shall appoint one of tlie mcnibm's to In: President of 
the Tribunal. 

(4) if for any rt'a-xm any member of an Arbitration dVibunal is unable ^ to dis- 
charge his duti(-s, ilui Local Government shall appoint unothm* nnaiibt'r in his [dace, 
and on any such change occurring it; shall not be iiuniiuht'nt on the 'rribunnl to ns 
call or re-h(\ar any wilinss who has already given fwidtsice in ngaoi to any claim 
before it, and tlu!"Tribtinal may act on any evitlence already recorded by or produced 
before it. 

21. (1 J Arbitration Tribunals may take evieicuee on oath which sjudi Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to a<iministcr. and shall liuve such puw«-rs to tuforce the 
attendance of witnesses and tin; prodnrtion of evidence as a thvil CiUirt has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, lb(*S. 

{2}^ In the event of any ditrerenee of opinion among tin' mendnms of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the miijority shall prevfiih 

(d) Subject to any rules which the Lotail Government may muki' in this^ behalf, 
the Tresident of an Arbitration Trilninal may make order, s consistent with this 
Chapter to provide for the place and cotiduet of a trial and all other amnllfiry 
matters which he may think necessary for carrying into eirc<‘t the pruvi,‘^kms of this 
Chapter. 

22. (1) The Local tiovernment may invest the district Mag i;strate* with the 
powers of the Local Government under Hub-section fU <d section 4. and may 
invest the District Magistrate or any sub-divisional Magistrate, or any police officer 
not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers id the JjOeai 
Government under section 5. 

(2) The JiOcal Govenmient may invest any J*jub-divihion:il Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy kfuperhitendeiit, with any of the powders 
of a District Magistrate under this Chapter. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order iu writing, authorise any otliccT to 
exercise any of_ the powers of the Distiict Magistrate under this Chapter in a 
specified area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

23. The Governor General in Council may excrciBe any uf the powers of ft 
IjOcal Government under this Chapter. 

24. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public scfrvani or any servant 
of a local authority of any railway servant to disregard or fad in his duty as mch 
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servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

25. Whoever dissuades any person from enterino’ the military or police service 
of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one. 
year, or with fine, or with both. 

26. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 
audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
class of His Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine or with both, 

27. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commission of such offences or acts, the Local Govern*^ 
moot may, by notificatioa in the local official Gazette, impose collective fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s Judgment 
of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a 
fine realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local 
Government has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful acts of the 
inhabitants of the area, 

Explanation— For the purpose of this section, the “inhabitants’^' of an area 
includes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold 
land or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not acually reside therein. 

28. Whoever publishes, circulates, or repeats in public any passage from a 

newspaper, book or other documents copies whereof have been declared to be 
forfeited to His Majesty under any other law for the time being in force, shall be 
punishable with imprisonment w'hich may extend to six months, or with fine or 
with both. ' 

29. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted 
by any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which 
in the opinion of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement pre- 
judicial to the pubhc safety or peace and such young person is sentenced 
to fine, the Court may order that the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian 
of such young person as if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or 
guardian : 

Provided that no such order shall be made unless the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

2 111 any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay- 
ment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall suffer 
imprisonment as if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted. 

30. C 9 urts of Criminal Jurisdiction may be constituted under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely 

i fecial Judges ; 

ii Special magistrates ; 

iii Summary Courts ; 

31. The Local G(^ernment may appoint to be a Special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two rears in 
exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code, 
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32. Subject to the proviftioim of Hcction 4S, a vSpeeial Judge shall try such 
olVences aa the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Govern- 
ment in thin behalf^ may, by general or special order in writing, "direct. 

33, (1) A Special Judge may take cognizance of offcnccH without the accused 
being committed to his (^inrt for trial and in trying accused persons, shall follow 
the procedure prescribed by the Code for trial of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that the Special Judge may mab* a memorandum only of the substance 
of the evidence of each witness cxiunincil and Mind! not ho. hound to adjourn anv 
trial for any purpose unless such mljonrnmcm is. in his opinion, necessary in the 
interests of Justice. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of suhsccUion (P, (he provisions 
of the Code, BO far as they arc not inconsistent with this Ordinance, Hhall apply 
to the proceedings of ii Special Judge; and hu* the purpose of the said provisions 
the Court of the Special Judge shall be ileemcd to be a Court of Session. 


34. A Special Judge may pass any sentence autliorised l)y law. 

35. (1) An appeal siiall lie in ‘the case of any sentenbe passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of transpt>r{atio!i or imprisonment for a t.crm of two years or 
more, and the provisions of fhc Code ami of tlm Indian Limifntion Act, 190B, shall 
apply in respetU. of such appeal as if it were an appeal uudt‘r the Code from a 
Hcmten<?e passed by a ('ourt of Session exercising Jurisdii'iitm in th(‘ area in which 
the otlcnce was committed. 

(2» A ficutence of death passed by a Special Judac shall bt‘ subject to contirma- 
tion iu the manner provided in th(» (Vuie for the confirmation of a sentence of death 
passed by a Court of Session. 

30. Any Presideticy Magistrate or Magistrate of (he first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not h‘HH than two years may la* invested by the Iz3cal 
Government with the powers of a Speeuil Magistrate under this OrUiuanee. 

37. Subject to the provisions of section 4B, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
ofteuces, other than oflenm punishuhle with death, as the Local < lovernment or 
an officer empowered by the l>oeaI Government in this behalf may, by gcntjral or 
specinl order in writing, direct. 


38. (1) Tn the trial of any case, a Special Magistrate shall follow the procedure 
laid down in Hub-section (1) of section JJ fur the trial of vmm by a Special 
.fudge, 

(2) In matterH not coming within the scope of sub-Mcethm Ul the provisiona of 
the Code, so far aw they are not ineonsmtent with this Ordinance, Hindi apply to 
the proceeding of a Special Mag’strate ; and for the purpiises tj the said provi- 
sions the Special Magistrate shall be de(*med to he n Magistrate of the class. 

39. A Special Magistrate may pass any senttmee authoristal by laiv. except a 
wentcuce of death or of tranB}mrtation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

40. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a Bent(*nrc td trarmporlatiou or 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year, or of fine exmdiug one thousand 
rupees, an appeal shall lie, where the case was tribal in a PrcHideucy-tawn to the 
High Court, and where the case was tried outside the Lrcsitleney-ttnvn as the Court 
of Session, unless the Special Magistrate paH.seH Bentenco td tmimpurtHtion exceeding 
one year or a aentence of imprisonment exctntiiiig four yearn, in which case the 
appeal shall lie to the High Court, ^ 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be prisentcal within hcvcu days from 
the date of the sentence. 


41 . If any question arises whether, under any order made under section 32 or 
section 37, an otTenco is triable by a .Special Judge or a Hpinnal Magistrate, the 
queBtion shall be referred for dcciaioa to the I^cal Government, and its decision 
shall be final. 

42. The Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, em- 
power any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the <Jode to exercise the 

powers of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

43. tl) Subject to tho provisions of s^tion 48, a Bummary Court shall have power 

to try such onence as the District Magistrate may by general or order, 

direct. 
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Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for an offence not 
specified in sub-section (1) of the Code which is punishable with imprisonment for 
a term exceeding two years, 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district of cases triable by 
them under sub-section (1). 

44. In the trial of any case a Summary Court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate : 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memorandum 
of the evidence or to frame a formal charge : 

Provided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the Court may follow the procedure for the 
summary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in Chapter XXII of the 
Code. 

45. Summary Courts may pass any sentence which may be passed by a 
Magistrate of the first class. 

^ 46. (1) If a Summary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for the 
trial of warrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding one month or a 
fine exceeding fifty rupees, an appeal shall lie to the Special Judge appointed for 
the area in which the offence was committed, or if no Special Judge has been so 
appointed, to the High Court or to the Court of Session according as the offence 
was tried in a Presidency-town or was tried outside the Presidency-towns. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall follow 
the same procedure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows 
and has under the Code. 

47. (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that the offence disclosed is one which 
it is not empowered to try, it shall send the case for trial to the Special Judge or 
Special Magistrate empowered to try the case under this Ordinance or, if no such 
Court has been so empowerd, to an ordinary criminal court having Jurisdiction, 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered 
to try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a 
punishment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to inflict, 
it shall stay proceedings and report the case to the District Magistrate who 
may— 

(a) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court, or 

(b) send it to a Court constituted under this Ordinance having Jurisdiction, or 
to an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

48. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance 
of a movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace- 

(2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-section (1) shall not be raised in 
any Court other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge the question shall be referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District Magistrate and the 
decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

49. (D Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense with the attendance of 
accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed with the trial in his 
absence. 

12 
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(2) Whew ii plea required in answer to a eharji:e from an ucensed whose 
attendance has been diapouHcd with under Hub'Secti»)n i!) such accused .shall be 
deemed not to plead ^^uilty. 

(T) An order under sub-section (1) tiispensing with tht‘ aUeudence of an accused 
shall not allect his right of being rei>n*siMUed by a pleader at’ any stage of the trial, 
or of bwing present in perB{)u if lie has become capable of appearing, or appears 
in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything cuntaiiud in the Ctnle, no tiudiiig, sentence or 
order inissed in a trial before a Court constitutial under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by reason of atiy onli^^^lon or irregularity whatsoever arising 
from the absence of any or all of the accused whose uttmuiaucu* has been dispenaeu 
With under sub-section (1 ). 

50. Notwithstanding unytliing ooittahu*d in the Indian Hvideiu'e Act, 1872 
when the statoinent of any person has been r*a-ordt'd by any Magistrate, such state- 
ment may be admitted in eviilemat in any trial before a Court etmstituted under 
this Ordinance if such ptu'soa is ih^ad or cannot lie found ov is ineapuble of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of opinion that su<*h death, disappearanee or inenpaeity 
has been caused in the interests of the aecused, 

5E A Court <*onHtituted under this Ordinance shall mit be iMpured to grant 
an adjournment for the purpose of ^tyuring the atttauianct* of a h ggl practitioner 
if, in the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unrcasonablt' delay 
in the disposal of the case. 

52, Notwithstanding the pjrovisions of tlug Ctide, tn* of any other law for the 

time being in force; or of anything huuug the foive (4 law by wfiutstH*ver uuih(uity 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Crdinanet*. be* no appeal from 
any order of scntencu! of a court constituted under this ( Irdimoice and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have uulhority to revise cueh unhu’ or saOrnce, or to 
transfer any case from any sueh dr to make any ortier umler section dDl of 

the Code or have any jurisdiction of any kind in resp<'et id any pr^cet-diag of any 
such Court. 

53. The provisions of the Code and of any other law ibr tin* time bt-ing in furce, 
in BO far as they may be applkmble and in so far us tlu^y un* luU iui'onsispait with 
the provisions of this Ordinance, sliall apply to all luuttto's eonntu'Ud with, urising 
from or conscipient upon a trial by Hpeciiil iuiiniiml comts i-un.'-tit uted under this 
Ordinance. 


54. (1) The Lotail ({overnnumt may, by notiheation in the ba*ul utbeial (hiwtte, 
declare that any part, of the tiroviact' or the whole ptovinta* shall tje a notified area 
for the purposes of this Chapter, 

/2p Huch Loeal (Jovernmenr may farther, by the snnu* or by MibsetiUcnt 
notificatiouH, declare* that in such noliOftl ari‘;i hind-revetjut* or any 
Bum recoverable as arrears of land revenue, or any ta.v, rati‘, is ss or othtu* due or 
amount payable to (Jovernrmsit or to any local ainlunily, nr n-nt of agrictiliural land 
or anything recoverable us arrears of or’uking with siuii rvut. siuill be a uotiiled 
liability* 

55. Whoever, by w'ords cither spoken or written, or by Higns or by visible re- 
presentations, or otherwise, instigates, exprcBsly or ijy imtiHcitlion. any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of lUiy notilu'd liability, 

and whoever docs any net, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
signs or visible rciireHcntaticuis containing such iimtigatiun shall tliereby la* commu- 
nicated directly or indirectly to any person or i-Iass of persons, in any manner 
whatsoever ^ . , , * ^ 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine, or with both. 


56. No Court shall take engnkanee uf any oUcncc punishable under this 
Chapter except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute sueh offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector. 

57* (1) Any person to whom an armir of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the CoHecfor to realise it, and the. Collector may, after satisfying him- 
self that the amount claimed is due, proet*cd to n'cover it as an arrear of land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the area concerned. 
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(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent any person to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such arrear, 

(3) Any person from whom an amount has been recovered under this section in 
excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accordance with 
law from the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 

58. In this Chapter, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, — 

(a) ^'notified place’’ mean a place notified under subsection (1) of section 59 

(b) ^‘place” includes also a bouse, building, tent and vessel ; and 

fc) “unlawful association” means an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and includes an 
association which has been declared to be unlawful by the Governor General in 
Council under the powers conferred by section 64. 

59. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 

association. 

(2) The District^ Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf in writing 
by the District Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the notified place 
and evict thereform any person found therein, and shall forthwith make a report of 
the taking of possession to the Local Government. 

(3) A notified place whereof possession is taken under sub-Bection(2) shall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notification 
under sub-section (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

60. (1) The District Magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place also 
take possession of all moveable property found therein, and shall make a list thereof 
and submit it, with a report of the taking of possession of such moveable property 
to the Local Government. 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any articles specified in the list are 
or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful ’.association, the Local Government 
may, by order in writing, declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty, and 
may give such directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

(3) Any articles^ specified in the list which are not so forfeited may be delivered 
by the District Magistrate to any person whom he considers to be entitled to posse- 
ssion thereof, or may be retained in the possession of Government and used in such 
manner as the District Magistrate may direct. 

61. Any person who enters^ or remains upon a notified place without the 

District Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this 
oehalf, shall be deemed to commit criminal trespass, and, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Code any such oflience of criminal trespass shall be cognizable and 
non-bailable. 

62 . Before this Ordinapcc ceases to have effect, or before a notification under 
sub-section (1) of section 59 is cancelled, the Local Government shall give such general 
^ special directions as it may deem requisite regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property i'ound thereon 
whereof possession has been retained under sub-section (3) of section 60. 

ti,- Where the^ Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think lit that any monies, securities or credits are being used for the purposes of 
an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by order in writing, declare 
such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under siib-scction (11 may bo served on the person 
having custody of the monies, securities or credits, and on the service of such copy 

such person shall pay or deliver the monies, securities or credits to the order of the 
Local Government : 

Provided that in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer as the Local Government may select, and 
Buen officer shall have power to enter upon the search for such monies and 

securities in any premises where they may reasonably be suspected to be and to 
seize the same. 

Local Government has reason to believe that any person has 
custody of any monies, securities or credits which are being used or are intended 
to be used for the purpose of an unlawful association, the Local Government may 
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by order in writinp:, prohibit Buch person fron^ prmni^, tlelivcrin^i, tranwferrinp: or 
otherwise dealing: in any manner whatsoever with the same, save in accordance with 
the written order of the Local (Jovernment. A copy of such order shall be served 
upon the person to whom it is directed* 

(4) The I^ocal Government may endorse a <’opy of an ortler under Hub-scction (3) 
for invcBtipition to any otiicer it. may select, smdi copy shall warrant whcrcundcr 
such ofBcer may enter upon any premises of the pm’son to whom the order is 
directed, examine the books of such person, search for mimics and securities, and 
make encpiirics from such person, or any olliccr, ac;tml or servant of such person, 
touching the onp:in of and dcalin.e:s in any monies. h(?enrittt‘H or cnaiits which the 
investigatinjj; ofBcer may suspect arc bcinjr useii or arc intended to be used for the 
purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under the seeli<)n may be st-rveti in tin' manner provided 
in the Code for the service of a summons, or. wluu'c the person to he served is a 
corporation, company, hank or association of persons, it ^ may btt served on any 
secretary, director or other ofllecr or person eoncerned with the management thereof, 
or by leavin'^: it or sendtire; if by post ^ addressed to the corporation, company, 
bank or association a:, its rep:iHtcrcd oflict*, or, where there is no registered oflice, 
at the place where it carries on business. 


(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under snb-sectiim (L in respect of any 
monies, He<!urities or credits in respect of wlueh a prohibitory ordm' has been made 
under Bub-scction (3), such order of forfeiture shall have etle<*t from the date of the 
prohibitory order, and the person to whom tluy prohibitory cirder was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, siamritie^, or credits fmfeited, to the order 
of the Ix>cal Government. 

(7) Where any person liabh; under this sertion to pay or (K liver any monicB, 
securities, oi’ credits to the order of (he Local Government refuses or fails to com- 
ply with any direction of th<‘ Local (Government in this belmlf. flu* Local (Govern- 
ment may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a hne, the 
amount of such monies or credits nr the market valm^ of suidi s?'ennti<s. 

(8) In this BGction, “security” means a document wlunby any pt'rson acknow- 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or whu’tmmdT any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment ; and the market value of any security means 
the value ns fixed by any ofBcer or person depntial by tin* laval (Jovrrnment in 
this behalf. 


64 * (1) If the Governer (General in Goumdl is of opinion, that any association 
interferes with the administration of law and (U'dcr, or hat it eonstitiues a danger 
to the public peace, he may, by notification in the (GazUti* of Intha, declare such 
asBOciation to be unlawful. 

(2) An aBBOciafion in respect of whirh sm-h dcclarntion has been made shall bo 
an unlawful asHociation for the pnrposcH of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, throughout the whole oi British India. 


65 . Every report of the taking posscRBion of ;;u'npcrty and pwiy tleclarafion of 
forfeiture made or purporting to be made under t!iis GhaptiT, shall, as against all 
persons, be conchiBivo proof that the property specifuai therein has been taken 
poBsesBion of by Government, or has been forfeited, as the casn may be. 

66 . For the purposes of tbis Chapter, a person is said to molesl another person 
who,— 

(a) with a view to cause Rucb other person to aledain from doing nr to do any 
act which such other person has a right to door to abstain from doing, obet met s or 
uses violence to or intimidates such oth(*r person or anyone in whom such person is 
interested, or loiters, at or near a house where Huch iMirson or anyone in whom 
such ii^rson is interested resides or works or carries on buHinesH or happena to be 
or persistently follows him from place to place, or interferes with any property 
owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use thereof, or 

(b) loiters at or near the place where such other person carries on business. ^ in 
such a way or with intent that any person may thereby be deterred from entering 
or approaching or dealing lat isuch place, or does any other act at or near such 
place which may have a like effect. 

67 . Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any person shall be ^ punish- 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 
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68. No Court shall take cognizance of any ofTcnce punishable under sretion 
67 except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such oilcnce made t>.v a 
police officer, 

69. For the purpose of this Chapter,— . , , i • 

(a) a person is said to “boycott” another person wlio rcfascs to deal or do bnsi- 

ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let a house or laud to, or to render any 
customary service to such person or any person in whom such person is interested, 
or refuses to do so on the terms on which such things would be done in the 

ordinary course, or abstains from such professional business relations us he would 
ordinarily maintain with such person ; and ^ ^ 

fb) a “public servant” includes a public servant as defined in Section 21 of Um 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of a local authority, and a person hdonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may, by notification in Uio Local 
official Gazette, declare to be public servants for the purposes of this Chapter, 

70 . Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 

public servant with boycotting, shall be punishiible with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both : , . . 

Provided that no person shall be convicted under this section if the Court ih 

satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant^ boycotted, 
or proposed or threatened to be boycotted, in the discharge of the duties of hiB 
office or to cause such public servant to terminate or with-hold his services in the 
discharge of such duties, or to commit a breach of discipline. 

. 71 . (1) An offence punishable under section 70 shall be non-cognizable and 
bailable, and notwithstanding anything contained in the Second Schedule to the 

Code, a case relating to auch an offence shall, for the purposes of section 204 ^ t)f 

the Code, be deemed to be one in which a warrant should issue in the first 
instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in charge of a police-station of the 
commission within the limits of such station of an offence punishable under section 
154 of the Code, and be shall investigate the case as if be had received an order to 
that effect from a competent Magistrate. 

72 . Whoever with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledges that 
annoyance is likely to be caused to any person, performs or takes part_ in or nhets 
the performance of any mock ceremony resembling any ceremony aHSOcinted with or 
consequent upon death shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months, or with fine, or with both. 

73. No Court other than a Court of a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 
the first class or of a Special Judge or Special Magistrate constituted under this 
Ordinance shall take cognizance or or try any offence under this Chapter. 

74 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Codc^ any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall, save as otherwise specially provided in this Ordinance, 
be cognizable and non-bailable. 

75 . Notwithstanding anything contained in (he Code, all offenceH punishable 
under sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

76 . (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official (Jaztlfc, 
declare that any offence punishable under section ICO, 1B6, 187, ISS, ISO, IfKJ, 227. 
228, 295A, 295, 505, 506, 507 or 508 of the Indian Penal Code, wdien committed in 
any area specified in the notification, shall notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Code, be cognizable and non-bailable, and thereupon the Code, sball while Huch 
notification remains in force, be deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 105 or section 196 of the 

which a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 
186, 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code is in force, any Court 
o^erwise competent to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance of such 
offence upon a report in writing of facts constituting such offence made by any police 
ofneer, but shall imt proceed with the trial unless it has received a compfalnt in 
ot such offence under section 195 or section 196 as the case may be 
and the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 
01 section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement of the trial 
and for remanding the accused, 
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The Council of State opened its winter session at New Delhi on the 2501 . 
FBBRUARY 1932, Sir Henry Moncrieft Smith presidin^r. 

During Interpellations, Mr. Emerson informed Mr. Mushir Hussain Kidwai that 
there was no classification of prisoners as political olienders ami therefore he could 
not say how many such oflcndcrs had gone to jail in each t^royince iti the last three 
years. But he placed the figures of convictions during the civil disobedience move- 
ment of 1930-31 up to the 2S(h March, 11)31. Tiu'se wert^: ^Madras, 4,3] 3 ; llombay. 
11,323; Bengal, 12,285 ; United Provinces, 9,378 ; Punjab 3,77 ; Burma, 0 : Bihar and 
Orissa, 12,162 ; Central Provinces, 4,093 ; Assam. 1,158 ; N. W. .R: 927; Courg, 
9 and Delhi 1,173. 

Mr. Emerson further informed Mr Kidwai that during the 12 months ending Jan. 
31 this year there were 13 terrorist outrages with fatal results of^ which six ware m 
Bengal and none in the Frontier. Mr. Emerson informed Mr. Ividwai agaiiy that 
1.203 persons were jailed till the 20th February of this year in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 


Export of Gold 



consigned from India to England had been re-exported to other countries. 

The Law Member introduced a Bill amcndiiuj the. Civil Proerdure (^adr laving 
down the procedure in various Indian High Courts in the maitta* of taking 
evidence for foreign tribunals in civil and commercial matters. 

Budget Disous-sion 

Mr. Russell then presented the Railway Budget after which the House adjourned 
till the 27ih. FEBRUARY when a general discussion of the Budget took place. 

Sir Manechjee Dadahhoy was the first, speaker. He said tluiugh he was prepan d 
for the sad tale revealed in the budget, he believed that with the iHbris nt>w being 
made to rehabilitate the railway finances and ai)ply the pruning knife in Hcvt*nd 
directions the situation would before long improve, purveying the revi'^t tl intimates 
of the present year, he remarked the story was more terrible than thi- lu'-t year's, 
for the commercial lines had worked at a loss and the railway risiu'vts had lasat 
wiped out and large sums of money hud been taken as a temporary i<KiU fnuu the 
depreciation fund. Jt w’us very disheartening that, the railway rfavums last year 
and in the current year had shown an aggngate loss of ovta* Its. 22 emrts. * He 
pitied Mr. Russell for having to manage the railways in ban years unbke hm 
predecessors who had prosperous yesrs, I’liough he agreed that Jhe lunbiing up 
of railway reserves was justified because they could l )0 expi‘<‘ted to come to the 
rescue in a financial crisis like the present, still he was glad that rufhh^ss pruning 
and retrenchment were proceeding with courage and foresight and that special pay 
and allowances, etc., were being withdrawn. He, however, did not support the 
policy of affecting the progresBivc work of the. publicity dt'partment Hume time 
ago he urged stricter control and supervision in e.xpenditurc on n-pairH md 
maintenance and railway stores. vSir AL Daduhhoy was glad that the capital 
expenditure had been reduced this year to 1,01 lakhs and that, too, for comjdeting 
a line already under construction. Incidentallv, Hir M. Dadabhoy rt minded the 
House how trade in India was ruined by the present movement and appeahd to 
the public in India and the Government of Itulia for a reafiomible and rational 
policy. In Bombay, he said, trade was at a standstill. The buninesK houses (ipauied 
only for 35 days in a month. The exchange remained closed probably for 29 days 
per month. In such a situation, he asked, bow could there he a movement hf 
traffic and bow could the railway financ(‘ improve V It was required tinu confulenci^ 
flhould be restored throughout not only in the Government but among the people 
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by allowing the latter to carry on their trade. The insane policy of obstruction 
all over the country to their trade required to be immediately abandoned. Procee- 
ding, he alluded to the question of contribution to the general revenues and asked 
whether the contribution could not be suspended, if not abolished. In this connection 
he asked whether it ^ was not the case that when the Posts and Telegraphs 
department was working at a loss the general revenues did not come to the rescue 
of that department. 

Concluding, Sir M. Dadabhqy referred to Sir George Rainy’s impending departure 
and, amidst _ cheers, paid a tribute of respect and appreciation for his services to 
India, especially his instructive and edifying speeches. He also referred to the 
Services of Sir _ Alan Rarsqns, Sir George Rainy’s right-hand man, leaving as 
financial commissioner of railways, but was relieved to find that he would come 
back to the Council of State in a higher capacity (Finance Secretary). 

Rai Bahadur Lola Ram^ Saran Das expressed satisfaction at the reduction of 
the number of officers but said the House was unable to judge whether this was 
adequate as the memorandum did not give the total number of officers of state 
railways ann company railways. He advocated an early reduction of the scale 
of salaries of superior posts which was very high. He blamed the Government’s 
exchange and purrency policy. There was unemployment in the country which was 
partly responsible for the drop of 15 per cent, in the passengers carried by railways, 
the other main reason being that the people preferred the use of lorries. For 
instance, marriage parries up to a 100 miles distance patronised lorries instead of 
railways owing to cheapness. He dissociated himself from Sir Maneckji’s view in 
favour of railway publicity. He complained that there was differential treatment 
in that no reduction had been made in the concessions shown by the railways 
to the Army department. 

Mr, Hormusje Maneckji Mehta blamed the Government’s railway freight policy. 
He said it was striking that many mills had as a result of that begun to consume 
oil instead of coal. He challenged Sir Maneckji’s statement that civil disobedience 
was to blame and said that mills in Bombay did business, if not openly, by the 
back door. 

Sir Maneckju—My experience is otherwise. 

Mr<, G, A. Natesan drew special attention to the railway policy with reference 
to the purchase of stores. He recalled the promise made by Sir Charles Innes 
that when the Indian Stores departmant was formed the Railway and Military 
departments would make purchases through the Indian Stores department. This 
promise bad not been fu filled and a duplication of staff was occurring. Was it, 
he asked, that some vested interests were preventing the purchase of railway stores 
through the Indian Stores department ? 

Sir Georye Ramy, winding up the debate, referred to Lala Ram Saran Das’s 
observation regarding the reduction of concessions to the Military department and 
said it was not wise to open a controversy with the Army department unless they 
were sure of the strength of their own artillery and what sort of barrage they 
were able to put across when once the battle was started with that department. 
As regards the new entrants Sir George Rainy said that those who were taken 
since last year had been clearly warned that they must be prepared for a 
lower scale of pay if and when such scales were decided. He did not think that 
by raising the rates they could bring more revenue, but possibly there was need for 
examination whether the exisiting rules in any way restricted the traffic. As for the 
fares, there was a tendency noticed during the last few months for passengers to 
travel in lower classes. But this again could be watched. Alluding to Mr, Nate- 
san’s observations as to the stores purchase, the Railway Member drew attention 
to the annexure to the separation convention and said that the guiding ' criterion 
was economy and efficiency. The moment the railway were satisfied that these two 
objects could be secured by handing over the purchase to the Stores department, 
their difficulties would disappear. He did not wish to enter into the controversy 
raised between Mr. Mehta and Sir M. Dadabhoy as to whe:)her the civil disobedience 
movement was or was not responsible for the fall in the railway revenues but surely 
when tendencies, obviously inimical to trade, were at work destroying the confidence 
so essential to trade, it was only likely that so sensitive a barometer as the railway 
traffic return should record shocks. 

On the question of contribution to the general revenue, the railway Member 
declared that the convention was agreed upon when the economic condition different 
from the present prevailed and so the point was not whether the railways ought to 
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pay but whether they could pay. But at least two years must elapse before the 
Question could be usefully considered in detail, for at present they were all groping 
in the dark and none could forecast with confidence what w’us in store two years 
hence. Concludinc:, he thanked every member for th^ courtesy sliown fo him and, 
particularly, thanked Sir M. Dadabhoy for the kind and friendly thine:H he had Biiid. 


OFFiriAn Bills 

29th, FMBBJJAEY : — The Oonnoil of State 'met to-day to pass several oflicial 
bills. After interpellations, f>ir‘n. L. Mitler, Law Member, moved the consi Icration of 
the Indian Partnership Bill as passed by the Assem bly. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy welenmecl the measure, whicdi hail solveii many intricate 
questions of law. He maintained that commerical h'l^-islation should ho. made uni* 
form. The bill would affect, retrospectively the registration of partnerships. 

Sir Devi Doss said the new^ provision reirardini;' re.iristration would dispinise with 
unscrupulons liti^>ation. Tie su"e:ested that sub-clanse (ii) of clause 10 should bo 
deleted. The bill on the whole was a wery satisfactory one. 

On the motion of the Law member, a few draftin^r amendments were carried and 
the bill was passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Drake, the Indian Campanins Act (Amendmcnf) Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, was taken into consideration and pas^^iul. 

Mr. Shillidy then moved the BUI y^fpealinfj ihc Emvlnpecs' and Wnrhvien s 
Disputes Act as passed by the Assembly. The bill was passinl. 

Mr. Drake movinp; the Wheat Import Dutp Bill ns passed by the Assembly said 
that considerablo improvement had taken place in the prices of wln at. It wonhi he 
difficult, for the Government to say that, if the duty were removed it would be an 
economic advanta^re. The Bill was passed. 

Tho Council apjreed to the motion of Mr, Braync amendinp: the Indian Finaricc 
supplementary and Extcndifig Act and passed the bill as it had emerged from the. 
Assembly. 

_ Sir B, L. Mitter, Law’ Member, moved that the Cwil Procedure Code Amendment 
Bill to take evidence of forciejn tribunals in civil and commercial matters bo taken 
into consideration and passed, whicli w’ns aprrecd to. 

On Mr. Drake’s motion, the lITrc a7id IF?Vc Nail Industry Protection Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, was taken up atid passed. Tho Couccil then adjourned. 


rnoviNCMAL Autokomy 

IsL MARCH:: — Sir Sanlcaran Kair moved a resolution uri^cinp; ro-day the Govern- 
tako such steps as may be possi})Ic to introduce immcaliafely provincial autonomy in 
ment to all provinces or at least in such provinces ns arc in tlie opinion of the SiaTc- 
tary of State fit for the same. Ifc quoted from the Simon CommiHsion's riMort, the 
Government of India’s despatches and thctPrtjmiiT’s statement to show that tinua* was 
general agreement that provincial autonomy was a much simpler ta^k to ititroduce. 
The mover particularly^ stressed the portions of the Premier’s dcclarufion of thi* 1st. 
December, 1931, favouring immediate provincial autonomy and rna^gniMing the feeling 
for simultaneous central responsibility, but waiting for the public opiniiin on the 
matter. In Sir Bankaran Nair’s view, since then^ was not the same sym|uUhcfic 
personality at Whitehall as Mr. Montagu, central responsibility might talce years to 
fructify. Moreover, the_ civil disobedience movement had uu entirely new 
turn to the whole position in India. That movement had undcTmim^d resowt for 
law and order in several places. Yet there were forces which stood for law atui 
order and which required to be encouraged. This could only be done by the grant 
of immediate provincial autonomy. This might mean to some exlent a revcrsfil of 
the Goverment fi policy outlined at the Loudon conference, Imt he demanded it 
because the civil disobedience movement had engendered a spirit of disaflVction 
and disloyalty to such an extent that any government would impossibie at the 
present time. la order to check that spirit something substantial was immediately 
callca for, and only provincial autonomy would provide a good step. If there was 
provincial autonomy with a Minister for Law and Order in Mmlras the thnli 
[manyalsuira) incident would not. have occurred in the southern presidimqv b(»eiiUHe 
that particular officer would have knowm that he was not relying on a bnreauent- 
wc form of government, but a Government responsible to the Legislative Oouncif. 
The Government knew they had to give provincial autonomy. Why not then intro- 
duce it immediately and thus check the forces of disloyalty and discord ? 
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Sir Sarikaran Nair said he was not opposed to responsibility being granted at 
the centre, but in view of the difficulties that attended such grant it was advisable 
for Indians to get something substantial in the provinces by way of complete auton- 
omy conceded by the British Government rather than wait for a shadow responsibi- 
lity in the centre. He opined that if provincial autonomy was granted the Congress 
would probably abandon its present policy, and the present movement of disloyalty 
and disaffection against the Government might cease. 

8ir B. L, Mitter, the leader of the House, on behalf of the Government, explai- 
ned the Government attitude. _ He quoted at length from the Premier’s declaration 
of the Ist of December in which Mr. MacDonald had stated that, while provincial 
autonomy should not be delayed a day longer than was necessary, he realised that a 
partial advance did not commend itself to the conference, and that, while it was 
unnecessary to make an irrevocable decision, His Majesty’s Government intended to 
press with all possible despatch with the federal plan. Upon this declaration the 
Government of India stood to-day and would not enter into the merits of the reso- 
lution. The ofiicial members would not, therefore, vote on the resolution and the 
Government would despatch to the Secretary of State for the information of His 
Majesty’s Government a copy of the debate. 

Lola Ramsaran Das said a Government responsible to the people was responsible 
to the Secretary of State who was 6,000 miles away. If there was to be a federation, 
let the federating units not claim the right to recede, for there would then be 
anarchy and chaos. Muslim leaders like the late Sir Muhammad Shafi and Mr. 
Jinnah had clearly stood for provincial autonomy and simultaneous responsibility in 
the centre. 

Sir Phiroxs Sethna, also a Eound Tabler, made a spirited speech opposing the 
resolution, which he called as a retrograde move. He emphasised at the outset that 
the Congress participated in the second Eound Table Conference only on the under- 
standing that there would be provincial autonomy and simultaneous grant of respon- 
sibility at the centre. When on the 6th November, 1931, there were rumours and 
press reports in London of the grant of only provincial autonomy, 28 delegates sent 
a joint representation to the Premier affirming their stand against such a move and 
standing for a com orehensive scheme of responsibility. Sir Muhammad Shafi, Mr. 
Jinnah and others aad supported this standpoint. Sir A. P. Patro, who originally 
stood for provincial autonomy only, had during Jhe last week publicly declared that 
he was wrong in his views and that he entirely supported the idea of simultaneous 
and comprehensive grant of responsibility. 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna quoted from the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and Mr. Jayakar (responsivists'), Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar (Congress) and 
Sir Hubert Carr (on behalf of Europeans), all demanding responsibility at the 
centre. This was supported also by the London Times, And now for Sir Sankaran 
Nair to harp on provincial autonomy really surprised him. Provincial autonomy 
without responsible government at the centre would be a failure. 

Mr, B. K. Basu (Bengal) opposed the resolution and reminded the Council that a 
similar resolution was deteated in the Madras Council. If the Council of State now 
accepted the resolution it would take them back to the position as it was when the 
Simon Commission had reported. Many things had happened since then. Mr. Basu 
quoted from the speeches of Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Sastri and_ Mr. Eamaswarni 
Mudaliar, who were all unanimously against provincial autonomy without responsibi- 
lity at the centre. Mr. Basu said it was too late in the day to delude the people 
with resolutions of this sort. 

Mr. Ranganaijahulu Naidu described the resolution as a result of confused think- 
ing. Provincial autonomy without responsibility at the centre would be a sham, and 
the provincial legislatures would be mere glorified district boards. It was too late 
in the day to raise a controversy as to the fitness cf the respective provinces for 
autonomy. The resolution was against the popular demand and Britain’s pledges. 

Sir Sa?ikaran Mair, replying to the debate, read out a communication from Sir 
A. P. Patro that his view has throughout been that, pending a final structure on the 
basis of an all India Federation, immediate provincial autonomy should be granted. 
Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair said that the civil disobedience movement had 
changed the entire situation since the Premier made declaration on the 1st of Decem- 
ber. It was to check that movement that he wanted the immediate grant of provincial 
autonomy. What was the use of quoting speeches made in December when since 
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then fche situation had chan^ 2 ;od so much '! The Gone;ro.sH wouM tv^vcr satisfied 
with anyfchini^. What was the use of showine; (iefereutie to that pirty’s views ? 

Before the resolution was put to the vote Sir Phiroze vSfthna alluded to Sir A. P. 
Patro’s communicatioii read out by Sir Saakaram Nair and informed the House 
that Sir A. P, Patro had met him diirine: the luneheon interval and that whtm he, 
referred to the press report he (Sir A. P- Patro) mlmiited that ht» had sren the 
report but, had not chosen to contradict it. Sir Phiroze Sdhna remarked : ‘Now 
Sir A, P. Patro says he adheres to his old views. If that is so, th^m I am sorry 
for him to-day, as I was alonjj: witli other delci^ates when he madi* that statemimt in 
the plenary S(‘ssion of the Roumi Table Conforenee, and I withilraw the eompliment I 
paid him to-day.’ 

All the ofliihal memhmes remained iieniral and tlui resolution was defeated by a 
majority of 12 votes, It] votinii; amuiist the resolution and only four for it. 'Ida* 
latter four members were Sir vSankaran Xair, Syed .\bdnl Hafi'ez, (*’houdhury 
Muhammad Din and Mr. Xarayanaswami Chetty. 


FAfiMTU's For. SrioNs Gf AkistiK’DAfv 

Sardar Shri Ja.i^nnnath Maharaj niovitd for special faeiliti*s !<> the youn^ scions 
of the houses of Sarders, Ja.ejirdars, iuamdirs and feud il aristoeraey |.(em*rally in 
India to be traineil with a view to enter tho Iii^her military s»‘rvi<’t! nruh*r the 
BritivSh Government in India and to reserve for them a ri*asoiiable number of posts 
of commiBsioiied ofllcers in the army. 

The Conimander-iu-Chie.f white sympatliisin^ with tlitj mover fsirmally etppo.^isl 
the resolution^ as it would involve a complete ileparture from the ( Joveniments's 
policy if special priviIc.tcr*H were t^iven to these classes. Such a resolution was out 
of date in these days of democracy. Under the prcsi>n( system anybody rouid Hucure 
the Kini^jsbs commission. 

The mover withdrew the resolution and at (he same time iiri;t‘d that a (‘crtain 
percenta^i^o be reserved out of the nominations for the Kin}i:'s commissions. 

'iNTICHKST ExFKFDIXO PlUXCUrAL 

Ohoudhri Alnhamnnal Din moved for !ee:islation that in all Interest bi'urinp 
monefcary^ transaedions in which th(^ tof.ai of interest claimed exceeds the amount of 
the principal advanced.,T'ourts should in no case pass a <!i*cree for intiwcHt in cxcchh 
of the principal amount. 

Mr. Emerson, on Indialf of the (rovm'nmcnt, stated that the Government of Intlift 
vvere giviuj^ the closest attention to the assurama* pven in the Assembly on a 
simuar motion of Hir Mahomed Yakub. The (hwernment were in cIobc commiinica* 
tion with the loi^al Governments from whom replies were beinp: received, 

The mover withdrew the resolution. 


Repeal Of Saiioa Aft 

Raja Eanhunandan Prasad wanted the Government to brinj; a !hll to repeal fhe 
Sarda Act during tho current scHsion. He said that this Act had betin omcticaliy a 
dead letter since its passage. The Government by interfering wnth tJie pergonal 
laws had establishod a dangerous precedent 

Mr, Emerson doubtinl whether there was any precctlent for the Government of 
India taking the initiative in repealing a meafiurc which a large fieciion of public 
opinion regarded as of importance in social reform. The Bill was passed by a very 
large majority in the Assembly and without division in this House, The Act had 
caused no hardship in the past, two years. Nor did it interfere with social life. 
Criticism had been made that the Act had been ineffective. This was mistaken 
criticism. The Act was deliberately so drafted as to prevent its being tho inatru- 
ment of oppression. Its provisions were such as to make it difficult to bring them 
into operation in any social group unless the meraberB of that group were in sympa- 
thy wuth it._ The presence of the Act would have an educative effect even if cages 
nleci under it continued to be extremely few in number. If the Act was now 
repealed it would be tantamount to the approval of those abuses liy the iegislature 
and the world would think that India was in favour of the continuance of the 
social abuses. ^ When India was on the eve of constitutionai reforms she could 
not auord to ignore world opinion in this matter. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Council then adjourned. 
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2nd. MARCH : — The Council of State had a brief sitting to-day. On the motion 
of Mr. Darke, Commerce Secretary, the House passed the Bgmhoo Paper Pulp 
Industry Protection Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, who was a member of the Fiscal Commission, referred 
to the fact that, according to the Tariff Board’s finding, the Titaghiir Mill had 
spent only Rs. 6 lank for the improvement of pulp while the mill had earned one 
crore of rupees. He asked how many Indians had been given facilities for training, 

Lala Ramsaran Das endorsed these two points. 

Mr. Drake said as regards the improvement of pulp, that the mills were till 
recently in a bad way and now a great stimulus would be given. As regard the 
number of Indians receiving training, he did not have the figures, but repeated Sir 
George Rainy’s statement in the Assembly that it was incumbent on an industry 
receiving protection to carry out the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission as 
far as possible. 

3rd. MARGE : — Three non-official resolutions were discussed in ^ the Council of 
State to-day, all of which were withdrawn after Government replies, which were 
acknowledged to be satisfactory by the movers. 

Provident Fund Foe Govt. Servants 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde raised the question of a provident fund scheme in the place 
of pensions for Government employees, and moved that, pending the introduction of 
a provident fund for all non-gazetted employees (superior and inferior), the payment 
of gratuity may be made to the families of those, who died before retirement on the 
basis of at least one month’s pay for every completed year of service put in by the 
deceased employee. He reminded the Council of the resolution discussed last year, 
when the Finance Secretary promised that the Government’s decision on provident 
fund would be taken within a few months. He wanted to know what had happened, 
If there were any difficulties in commg to an early decision, he wanted the pay.L.ent 
of a gratuity as on railways. He instanced the most recent case of a jemadar of 
the Council of State dying after thirty years’ service, and asked the Council 
to imagine the lot of the family of the man. He did not want to argue the 
resolution at length, unless the facts already known to the^Government were disputed 
now. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, informed the House that since last year’s debate, 
there was a conference between the Government of India and the representatives of 
the Provincial Governments when the question was discussed, and it was decided to 
adopt a “combination scheme” based on the English Superannuation Act, which was 
preferable to any system of provident fund. The report of the Actuary had been 
recently received on this new scheme. Now, the opinion of the Local Governments 
would shortly be obtained. The scheme was a very simple one, and could be intro- 
duced in favour of the existing incumbents if they wished to come in. It ofifered a 
substantial amount to the dependents of deceased servants. It had been in force in 
England since 1909. But if Mr. Khaparde’s resolution for gratuity as a temporary 
measure was carried, it would cost roughly four crors of rupees, which could not be 
found in these times. He promised that the Government would come to an early 
decision on the combination scheme. 

Measures Affecting Hindu Personal Laws 

The Hon’ble Jagannath Maharaj Pandit moved for a committee of official and un- 
official Hindu member of both the Houses of Legislature, of the beginning of each 
term of the Legislature^ to hold office for the whole term_ thereof, to advise the 
Government upon official as well as unofficial legislative Bills that may be proposed 
to be introduced in either House and affecting matters of the personal and custo- 
ma^ law of the Hindus. 

He said that measures affecting personal law were frequently introduced, and 
while recognising that some of them were progressive, he said that others were 
reactionary. It was desirable that on such occasions an expert comrnitiee of both 
the Houses examined the Bills and offered advice in the existing condition of things 
a snatch- vote of either House might bring the whole of the Hindu Law into a 
quandary. But if the committee was appointed, expert opinion would be available 
before tne introduction stage, and the discussion of the Bill would be on well infor- 
med lines, leading to correct judgment. 
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8ir K L. iHittcr, while Hymi'Ktthlsiujj: wifli the uhjivt of the reHohitioii, 
explained that, a Himilar motion aceepteti in thia _ Housi’. wuh twice pOBtponed 
by the other House. However, a resolution of a similar nature, hut hnmdt^r in scope, 
was diHcUHsed at the Kouiut Tabh* i'onfcreiu’c. and he advised the nmver to withdraw' 
the motion. 'LXe mover then whhdrew the residutioiu 

EmUMTIOXAU huaOKlNs IX Fuoxtiiu: 

Choiidhary Mahomed Din inovid that i*arly steps h-* tak«*n speed up tin? pave 
of education in the Xorth-wcsl Frontier hrovinee and ludurliistan so as tii brirm 
tbcHc tracts into line with the r« st td India us stnm as pie^sihic. llis object was 
that the Reforms to be iutrodueetl in tlu‘ Nortiowest h'rontier ^luaild m*( break down 
by liU’k of education in that tract, as that result would recoil on the ri'st of Imiia. 
Ab for ikiluchistan, he complained that timre was only one .sehooi and no college 
at all 

The Education Memher said that there w'uh an assumption, umlerlyin^ the resolu- 
tion, that all was not well witii edmaition in the.su twaj arinis. 'Hid (iovernnumt’a 
efforts must be judgtd by two tt*HfH, hrstiy, by the percentage of pupils to popula- 
tion. As regard.s the itri»t tist, tlie Education Member informed the House that tlie 
percentage of jmpilH, in the Xortlnvi-st Frontur Province, was hielur tliau in Fuited 
rrovinees, liihar ami Orissa and tim C'enlral Provinces. Ah regards the hecoiid test 
he further informed the House that the cost w'us umre than in any 
province in ludia including Sladras, or Bengal or the Punjab. And as fur itw pidiev 
the < tuvernment hud accepted a tive-year programme, and there was nothing ti) <*avil 
at in the itovernmenPH etlorts. But, the Northwest Frontier would shortly biaanue a 

i ^ nyll <h k J •> Ji .k.rL. ila.. . ..tki ..it.... _.... .. .tt * . I t. It* 

into tiu‘ hands td 
us sparse and the 



?tk MARCH The general Budget was prej-cuted in the (.\>uuci! of State to-day 
by Mr. Brayne, Finance secretary, befure||[u comparatively thin House uud 
practicaily deserted galieries, Mr. Brayne occupied nearly 45 minuUs tu explain the 
salient features of the (foveniment of India's budgetary position. 

Expoirr of Gou> 

Sth, MARCH—Thii first resolution moved to-day in the Council of Slate related 
to the export of gold on which Sir Heorge Bclmslcr spoke in his hiuJget speech 
yesterday, Rai Bahadur Lala Jayadtsh Prasati moved urging the (hivcrnimmt. 
10 take_ the necessary sk'ps for the purehase of all distress gold, no^v boitig export* d 
to foreign countries, for the sake of reserves of the proposed central reserve 
bank for India. 

Kai Bahadur Lala Ham Baran Das was tlm only suppimter bt)fh during the 
debate and at the voting time and the resolution was rej*‘cted by 50 ngain^i two 
votes. 

The mover said that India’s financial policy was throughout r«*gulaleil to Huit 
Britain’s interests. Ki'gardiug the present export of g(.)ld. tint Indian Hoveriimenf 
had done nothing to prevent or cheek it because it suited Briiaiu to ^av«‘ the price 
of her Bterliug from going down more pre**ipitately than it hm! aetimlly Uceu. 
According to the jbmauce Secretary’s ret*ent admission in tlris Htuisc 4b crores 
worth of gold was (.‘.^ported sinco the abandoiumnU of the gold Kiuiidurd of witirh 
over 24 was to tho United Kingdom. In connwineneu of this India was hi'eoniiiig 
anaemie m terms of gold strength and purchasing powiw ii» the form of piiper 
currency rMcrve or notes was very much less than the potential power of gold. 
India needed gold reserves for building up the reserve bank and the tiovenmient of 
India, instead of conniving at the policy of export, of gold for the sake of teniponiry 


^ . , . , , ,, , ^ comparing Iiidia’H pumiirm 

with feouth Amcnea and Australia and said there could be no <‘ompHristm w ith them. 
He further described Bit G. Bdiuster’s observations as fantastic uistcntioim of half- 
truths and said if the gold export to other countries had remained in India she 
would have been today m a strong position than what it wms. 

Mr. Brayne, Fiiiauee Secretary, said the reserve fiank, if and when establish.-d, 
would be od the hues proposed in Sir Basil Blackett's hill with a minimum gold 
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standard worth 30 orores of rupees and that at the end of five years the minimum 
gold must be one-fifth of the total note issue. India required 45 crores worths o® 
gold for the reserve bank. India was already in a sound position in this respe<>te^ 
What India wanted now was not gold but more sterling securities. Speaking of the 
distress gold, he said it was begging the question because it was the high price of 
gold which encouraged export. The Government considered the present position 
extremely favourable and saw no justification for supporting the resolution. 

Encouragement of Indian Art 

Sir Phiroze Sethna then moved that if the work of mural decorations already done 
by the artist and students of the Indian Art Schools in New'Delhi secretariat is satis- 
factory, their services, as soon as funds permit, be availed of for additional work not 
only in the secretariat but in other public buildings in New Delhi and likewise in 
India House, London, He regretted that the Delhi scheme had apparenty been 
dropped by the Government of India since they published their note approving it in 
1925. That scheme would have provided selected students of Indian art schools with 
postgraduate courses in art at a central institution in India. A scheme external to 
India had been put into force, namely, mural paintings at India House recently 
executed by four Indian students of south Kensington, it was more important for 
India to see the training and production in art placed ou a firm and stable basis in 
Europe to acquire training and patronage. 

Mr. Shillidy, Industries Secretary, could not accept the resolution as worded. 
The policy of the Government was only of encouragement of Indian art irrespective 
of provincial considerations. The scheme for the encouragement of Indian art prepa- 
ed by his predecessor had to be suspended owing to the financial situation. It was 
the intention and practi^^e of the Government that Indian artists should be employed 
□ in the decoration of public buildings in New Delhi and India House. 

Separation of Andhra 

Diwau Bahadur G. Narayanaswafci Chetty moved that the Telugu districts of 
the Madras Presidency be separated from the rest of the presidency and constituted 
into a separate province called Andhra province and that a committee be appointed 
to report on the practical steps to be taken for this purpose and for the settlement 
of the boundaries of the now province and the location of his capital. He referred to 
the agitation on the part of Telugu speaking people during the last two decades for 
a separate province. An Andhra University had been already established. Although 
the general oolitics of the country bad absorbed most of the enthusiasm of the 
leaders of Anchra province the sub-national feeling for thetAndhra province was as 
strong as ever before. The Telugu districts had 83,000 square miles, with 1,93,00,000 
inhabitants. They were bigger than the proposed provinces of Sind and Oriya. The 
Tamil districts were quite willing to be separated from the Telugu districts and the 
Madras Council had twice passed a resolution in favour of separation. Therefore 
there was a clear prvna facie case for a committee of enquiry. 

Sir B. L. Milter, Law Member said the question of separation of Andhra was not 
considered by the Eound Table Conference wiaich only took up the specific questions 
of Sind and Oriya. As regards the readjustment of provinces, this was left to be 
done under the new constitution and to ihe pressure of public opinion. At the 
present moment there was only one enquiry and that was regarding Orissa and the 
labours of the committee had not yet concluded. (Mr. Mehta, a member of the 
committee, informed: ‘We have only done one-third.’) 

Sir B. L, Mitter, proceeding, said no enquiry was likely to be undertaken or 
concluded before the new constirulion was established. 

Mr, Narayanaswami Chetty withdrew his resolution though he emphasised that 
his demand was only for a committee of enquiry. The Council then adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

11th. MARCH In the course of the general debate on the Budget which began 
in the Council of State to-day, Sir Rampal Singh said that it was a matter for 
satisfaction that, despite financial difficulty, some Provincial' Governments had given 
timely remission to the agriculturists. He asked the Government to make further 
retrenchments, which was the only possible avenue for balancing the budget. 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee emphasised the necessity of the Government 
putting a stop to gold exjnort in order to strengthen the currency.. He wondered 
why there was so much e'elay and hesitation in effecting retrenchment. 
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Kiijii Laxmau Eao BhoiinJe waa jL^hul that the Fiiuuu-e IVIember had been able to 
balance the Budgt't. However, ^ he rvqueatal the (h>vernment not. to try to tax 
keroaine mid other primary necessities of life. 

Mr, Ja^^annath Mabnraj Pandit hoped that tin? ttuvii'iiment would make an 
early declaration on the Ketrisichmcnt policy of the itovernment. ih* thought that 
it would have bwn welcomed if the tiovernmeiu had purchased gold instead of 
allowing it lie ex)HU'ted and used it in proiluetive industrit's. 

Lula JianiHaran Das said that Fir (Icorge Fchuster was helpless in the matter of 
linking the rupee ivith Bterling as tiie tirst Ordinance was withdrawn at the dictation 
of the Secretary of Stutt‘, fmpoits had definitely falhm, uini tlie buying power of the 
people had been reduced. I'hc only method was retiem-hment , As u member of 
the iJeneral Purposes Ilcf renchnn nt i’otnmittei*, he cMunplained that the policy of 
Indianisatioii had Buffered in giving t-ffeet to those rt'taanincntlatiijns. Ht? said that 
there was a rumour that two members of the Public Servi(‘es ( ’ozninission would 
continue in office against the reeotnmcndations ef the C^ommittee, iic further 
suggested tht‘ discontinuance of the putting into opiu'ation ot the income tax rules. 
Like I\Ir. Natesam Mr, Uamsaraiidas supported Sir M. Ladabhoy in. demanding 
permanent “cuts” in salaries. He saai that by spimding too much on law atid 
order aiul thereby exhausting their resources, they would leave nothing for the 
b\al era I U o vent m en t , 

Sir M. 1). iKwadoss consiiferetl the strength of the army mineci'ssarily high, and 
suggested that the Hovermuent of India should manage to obtain a relvate tt» tlu* extent 
of 25 per cent from the British Exchequer, as the Imlian Army was kept, for im|K‘rial 
purposes as well. He felt it was strange that, while t?vcry department was cutting 
down expenditure, the Incouuetax Department alone should ask for inoriN on the 
ground of the increased cHtablishment. necessary for dealing with a large number 
of asBesse^ea Hccured by the lowering of the minimum level. Inscad of taxing kenmine 
and salt, he suggested a tax on tobacco and urged the restoration of the pi^slal 
rates to the old level, 

vSirUeorge FehusOu’ emphasised that there wm no us<‘ in being eitht*r loo pmimis- 
tic or ignoring the realities. As Bir M. Dadabhoy bad stated, bb percent of the 
economic distress of India was due to world causes, but India stood favourably in 
comparison with ‘what had been done by any country in the world to improve her 
own finances and cut down her expenditure. The retrenehuuuit commitlees, by their 
work, had created public opinion to strengthen the hands of the (loveriinnid in ita 
economy operations. If further efl'orts wx*re needed, they would be madt*. He opined 
that their ship had waaithered the worst part of the storms, and the position was as 
sound as it could reasonably be at the present juncture, and much sounder than the 
position of practically every* other country in the world. 

At the end of the n(‘xt nnaneiai year, the economi<» position would hav<» to bn 
reviewed, and the (pieslion decided whether tin- cut of ten per (smt shmild he extendi^! 
after the Hist March lildSi, As for the salary of futtiri* entrants, the question was 
engaging their attention ami as soon as the jirescnt session was over, it would be 
tackled and a decision reached. He agreed that it was a mattt*r for ernjgratulnfion 
that during the last three years they had been able tt> raijc a rupee Inan beyond 
their expectation. That was strong evitleiiet* of the sound iinaiunal posififui o’f rlje 
eountn% Eegarding the evasion of income-tax, he iuqad to discuss with the Euro- 
pean Group mcnsurcH for eht'cking it. 

The Finance Member tokl Fir M. iX Devadoss that the expmulitiirc of IF lakhs 
■per annum on additional stafl' in the income-lax department was more than counfiu*- 
blanced by 100 lakhs of revenue. 

Fak'otiox for Ffits 

viiiiiiniv rrrhtin 
tfie result of a 

decision by the Privy tCouncil that the provioiiB sanction of the Loesti Government 
must be recorded in respect of each particular suit nmi that the sanction of the 
Collector was not enougli. Fir B. L. Mitter informed tht‘ House that on aceouni of 
this decision a large number of pending suitB woukl be liable to disniissah through 
no fault of the plaintiffs. The Bill validated all such suits and pravidtHl for 
of all claims which might have been in the meantime dismiaseth whether m the e 


After tin? Budget debate Fir B. L. Mitter introduced a lUU 
relatirig to puhlic matkrH, The meaHure, be observtd. was 


of first instance or in the court of appeal, on the ground of abseuN* of requisite 
sanction. The Council then adjourned till the 14th. 
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NON-OFFICIAL EESOLUTIONS 

Levy of Income-Tax on Pensions 

14th» MARCH David Devadoss moved a resolution recommending ihe levy 
of income-tax under tlie Income-Tax Act on all penRions and compassionate iillowanccH 
paid outside India. His object, he said, was to add to the revenue of India without 
imposing any hardship on any. Those pensioners who resided in England would not 
sufer because if they paid interest on their pensions into the Indian exchequer they 
would get relief correspondingly in the amount payable to the British exchequer. In 
respect of those who stayed in the Continent and in the Irish Free StatCj the mover did 
not see why they should escape paying the tax, especially when the Indian finances 
were in a bad way. He calculated tnat if his resolution was adopted there would 
be an addition to the Government of India’s revenue to the extent of Bs. l6 lakhs. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, while recognising the mover’s solicitude for the 
Indian revenues opposed the resolution on legal and general grounds. He informed 
the House that this suggestion had been examined by the Government of India on 
the^ recommendation of the general purpose retrenchment committee. IjCgally, the 
Indian income-tax operated only in respect of I’esidents in British India and nothing 
could be done in the suggested direction except as a result of an enactment by the 
British Parliament. Even if the House passed a resolution, what sort of machinery 
should the Government create in order to collect revenue ? Further pensions in the 
case of those already retired were protected from variation by the Government of 
India Act. The resolution was lost by 18 against 20 votes. 

Stamp Duty on Cheques 

Sir David Devadoss next moved a resolution recommending the levy of a stamp 
duty of one anna on every cheque drawn on a bank or a banker in India. He 
recalled that there was a duty till 1927, when it was abolished on the ground, as 
stated by Sic Basil Blackett, that such abolition would encourage the banking habit. 
This duty was bringing Bs. 7 lakhs per annum, and now that the banking habit 
had developed the Government of India could expect to collect about Ks. 10 lakhs 
if it was now roim posed. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, said the duty was abolished in consequence of the 
recommendation of the Currency Commission. Last year the Banking Commission 
had endorsed the abolition, when it was pointed out that in consequence of the 
abolition there was a more extensive use of cheques even in mofussil areas. Recently, 
Bombay and one or two other local Govern naents wrote urging the reimposition of 
this duty so that the proceeds therefrom might help them in their present financial 
situation. The Government of India last month had addressed all local Governments, 
who in turn would consult the local commercial bodies. When replies were received 
from all provinces, necessary steps would be taken. The resolution was withdrawn 
and the House adjourned. 

Debate on Ordinance Rule 

Idih, An interesting debate took placein the Council of State to-day on the 

present political situation and the Government’s policy in handling it, on a resolution 
moved by Lala Jagdish Prasad. The resolution urged, firstly, that the special powers 
under the Ordinances be used with the utmost moderation and restraint in order to 
minimise the chances of abuse of the powers by the Government’s agents. Secondly, 
that no method of violence be employed against civil resisters except the use of the 
minimum force necessary for the dispersal of an unlawful assembly which in spite 
of an order to disperse showed a determination not to disperse, and, thirdly, that 
persons covicted of non-violent political offences should invariably bo accorded 
special treatment in jails. 

Laid Jagdish Prasad at the out.set pointed out that he was a believer in constiu- 
Honal methods and the British connection. He never accepted the principles of ^the 
Congress nor had any sympathy with their activities, however peaceful tney might 
be. But in spile of his unbounded faith in the good qualities of the British he did 
not think they were immune from doing any harm. Ime last struggle was brought 
to a close by an honourable settlement between two honourable gentlemen of India 
amd England, but unfortunately when Gandhiji was in England, engaged in constitu- 
tion-making, the deplorable no-rent campaign was launchea in the United Provinces. 
Events^ followed much quicker than one’s comprehension and they now found them- 
selves in the midst of a very awkward situation of rule by Ordinances and terrorism. 
He asked the Government why they did not bring the ordinances before the 
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Mr. /i. ,lf, Mrhht dni Hid ditink nny one who Inal nay h.mih** {,f leMpMrhan eoubi 
*itp|airi the fvafdulana Ihe tia'jdetjfa na lui'naMl by th*’ |*r» lauii'i t»|it wt re not 

provi^l to ihtt hill tu alunv that the authnniiri^ hjof ni^Ml flunr « x»’i'Hhively. 

tJnmlhi wjintfi! an intt-rviaw with the Vieeroy an hi^ loru t«ruia. Thn, 
ninthrr the Ucivernmini! nor fta* Viwny <nmld nerapt wlftanU hiMiig iinthority. No 
filtthtT lUf^liliralimi waft nrediHi fnt the exitislentn* of the firdinnisaa^ isi the Frontier 
trui Ib ngni if terrorj?^ni nud tin* murdering of otheinli^ went on, Ai^eordittg to him. 
rivd dmohetheneo e<mld never hi* non-violent and it wnn impfiaMihle ht the indiiM* to 
citaeriminato between a iM'iieeful amt n rufllan erowtf. ff a erowd hulnlginl in nuib 
violeuee mid^diiiorder. the poUco were juatilied in retnliaiing, 

Mr» B, K, Bam did not appreciate the purpose of the reHohUion for the Ciovern- 
ment knew what they were dmm. If the nun-ofUeialH eonid render any aerviim if 
was to place the faetn before the (Jovernment and prove that the oftlciala %vere 
committing ('xernneH and then the CJovernment in fairncHH should give proper redrew. 
He did not like, (hvvernment henitating fo take any moion where it wa« proved that 
the had committed an terror. However, in jiiHliee to fioth Hidea, thtme 

nuembers who had come forward to advine the (Jovernmenf Hhrmid alno turn to the 
Concrc«a and aak them to abandon tinnr unlawful aetivitien. 

Mr. p]$mrMon. Home Hecnfary. imitle u long Rpetvh making out that the ttoveno 
ment were adhering to the pniuta cniineiated by the nioviT as inueh as oossible. 
He pointed mu that when Mr. (huulhi wain still in London at the Rouiu', Table 
ronS'crence. hm lieutenants in India wm* trying to make tlm lawititm uf tlm 
C 4 overnm(mt diflicuit. Tht» no-rent campaign wan Htartul when the iinvernmfnt ol 
the United ITovinees wens negotiating with the lentiers of tin* t'ongnhH n gardinc 
the position of the agruadlunHtH. If the movement had been idhovetl to proceed, 
there would have been a H*rioiiH agrarian revolution followed hv acts of anarchic 
violence. Ah for the North-West Frontier Province, Mr. Kmerstui imked the (Vmn* 
cil to diHiniHH any idea that the Government deliberately took action with a view to 
making Mr, ftandhi’a position impoHsible. The facts were that the Kul Hhirt leaders' 
were encouraging the pt‘a«antB not to pay land revenue. There was deldierafd 
disol»ediencc of orderH under Hcetion 144 . A rcHOhUion denouncing the t JovenuneiuV 
cmiHtitutjonal proponals for the Frontier Province as entirely uuBatigfactorv wa»^ 
panaed and an appeal wm made by the Ked Blurta to the OongrcHs to launch 
general civil disobedien(‘e throughout the country. 

As for the first part of the mover’s recommendation, Mr, Emerson read out 
from a letter which the Government of India wrote to the local (JovernnumtH in 
which special emphasis was laid that in using exceptional powers they should scL 
there was the utmost control and supervision. Of course human nature king 
what it was, certain individual cases of injustice were Inevitable, though they wen^ 
to be regretted. But the Government of India’s request to the local Govern- 
i^ia was to satisfy themselves that the fact.s of each partiimlur complaint 
be examined and they should correct all false or exaggerated aecounti and ' 
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in all genuine casriB action Bbouki be taken by way of mlrt.-B tu tlu* Btitbrors am! 
victims or by disciplinary nioasnrcH. Thus ‘it wbiihi be :a‘< n that the tk>t part 
the mover's resolution liad been anticipated by the (Jov* rninent in their ia^tmetions. 

As for the second part ri\txardin|j; the use of the minimuai bu-e.e in 
crowds after a full waruiui^, Mr. Emerson said that tla‘ law did not rupiin* warnintr 
but the executive instructions were to tlic ctlect that nhcrevir }M-)-;sibh\ a warnitij; 
should be p:iven. This was bein;!: followed except when* the Hifnatuai was dan^awous. 
The difbcu'ty was that non-violence was conspicuous by its absrjjco and the polict! 
were freqneEitly facecl with an organised detiance of authorit}. If must not ho 
forgotten that the^ ordinances u’crc intendcfi to deni with a dailgcrous niovmient 
aimed at subverting the Government. The programme of tlni civil disoln dit nci* 
movement (mntained nil mischievous forms of activity. Any rolnsation in the viidlcncc 
of the (lOvernnuMit would be followed by tlu 3 t^xiensMut td tlnngtnnis acTnsnes. 
While the Government deplored cases like the arrest nf i)r, Faion of Madras, tie- 
House must view' such incidents in their i)ro])er penqH'ctive. Till flu? n.d of .faenuj y 
there W'ere 15,(100 (amviciions of which JltlfO were elltadtHl undu' the ordinary law 
and 4,0(0 mily under the ordinances. Incidents like thosi! in Delhi iluriilg the 
week-end wen? instances of deliberate defiance <d' or<ler under section 111. But the* 
Government had always acted on the principle stated by Mr. daeadish Brosad with 
some qualification. 

As^ior the third j^art, of the resolution about tic* trtatinent to prisoners in jails, 
Mr. Eineysqn accepted the princii)le and ailirimnl that tin? ( lovt ruai(‘nt were giving 
effect to it in accordance with tlu* rules framed f)y the t'ommittcr of the bgikattiie 
BO fay as treatment, but as regards clasHijicati»)t\ the Govtamment lUd uid make an)' 
discrimination in favour of a prisoner nuTely because he waseonvieud in conneeflost 
with a political movement. 

AWa Sir Rampal NZ/g/Z/. wbilt; Hvmi)5ithisjng with fht* ri'srdufion, di ’ not uHsoeiate 
himself with certain cxpressirinH and tipinions of the nun'er. I-T'orn personal experience 
and from what ho had heard he had no hesitutiiiu in saying that the (*ongri'SH 
movernent was most cruel to law-abiding petqdc beeaUM: bf scadal boveott and 
Picketing. But the Government of the. country woke up only whtm tliert* was n 
boisterous movement like that of the iJongrcHs. Tht*y never carttl U\ iidtiate 
^forms of their own accord which w’fmld be more graceful. He appeaietl tn the 
Goyornment not to yield to terrorism or any wnnis uf die-hards but to Iriut Imha^' 

claims with full justice and to give her a proper place in the camnnjuwajHlth oi 
Xations. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jarjadi^ih Prosad wuih glad that tlu’ Geverninent had t^stteil 
directions as recommended in the first part and thi^y were foUtiwing the prineipb* 
of the Bccond part. He was sorry they did not want to trtiit political priHoners 
in a private category, but he warned them that they would have to do it ou'* day or 
other. He withdrew the resolution. The Council then adjourned, 

Biix TO Amenp Inburanck CoMPAxn:s Acr 

ITth. MARC n Hussain Imam introduced a bill to-dnv umenJiue the 
Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1932, the object of which, lie said, was If? 
put ^ wp f'O the flight of capital, to ease the exchange, to rurengihen Heeurities and 
thereby to facilitate the Government’s borrowing. 

The bill introduced a new section as follows 

J^bole of the life aasuranee fund of India ami companies having head 
oiiu^s outside India but carrying on business in India shradd iitvest from tlieir life 
lund a sum not less than the share of their Indian business in Tiuiia. Not km 

invested in Government seeuriHes m 

defined by the Indian Securities Act, laSS. 

Honorary Judges in PREsroKNCY Towns 

G. Xarayauaswamy Ohetty moved a rcKoIution urging amend- 
ment of fhe Presidency Small Causes Courts Act for appointing honorary judges in 
the presidency towuis of Bombay, Bladras ami Calcutta for <iisp08al of cases to the 

below*. He said the experiment of appointing honorary 
magistrates fox criminal cases had^ proved to be an* uncpialifled BueceRS. On the evil 
side also they were giving considerable relief to salaried judges. He had brought 
forward the resolution encouraged fay the success of these experimentB. It waB only 
in exceptional cases that questions would arise and in such cases suitabie provision 
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be made to iiiitiniet tho |>artic^ to obtain a transfer to stipendiary amali eanae 


hit li fj. Mitter, I^aw Member, said the resolution was attractive and merited 
exploration, but IhiH was a provincial administrative subject, not subject to lojjjbiation 
ny the Central Ijcjacislatnre. The Government of India could not therefore actively 
move m a matter in which the local Governments were primarily concerned. 

tlut in view of the objetuion raised by the Law Member Diwan Bahadur 
Chetty withdrew the resolution. The Council then adjorn^ till March 24. 


»\s 


Duty ok Galvakl^ed Bheeti 

^th. MAlUrli ('Connell of State held a brief sittine: to-day. 

Mr. Orake moved a reKolution that iiHn'eased import, iluties on p;alvanized sheets 

<*xtemie<i by one year up to the end of' Blarch ItKLh He pointed out that the 
made a thorou'ih enquiry into the <|uestion and they were satisfied that 
the nicreaHi d rate of sixtyM'ven rupees should be extended by one year instead of 
t’ao— up to the end of March I9d3. Owing to financial stringmicy, Government were 
not prepared to grenf a bounty. Therefore this extension was contemplated, 

^ I he general surcharge of twentyfive per cent, automatically incnaiscd the duty to 
eightyihree rupees and consi't|uentfy price of imported goods had considerably in- 
creasetf. Mr. l)rako informed the House that the Tat as had assured an out-put. of 
fortyaight thousand tons out of eighty-four thousand.tons imported. Government had 
couiidered this proposition very satisfacto^ and hence the protection for one more’ 
year, lli© resolution was carriw and the uouncU adjournod till the bOth March. 

Extension of Balt Duty Act 

SOth. MAECU (buncU proceeded to ^transact 'the only business for the 
day—the hill to extend the operation of the Balt Additional Import Duty Act. 1931. 
as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Bccretury, explained that the Tariff Board had enciuired 
into the salt industry, whether India was self-supporting in her salt requirements or 
not. India required something like half a million tons yearly. In order, however, 
to secure the development of the salt industry a fair rate had to he fixed by tlw 
Government. The salt roiumittec of the Assimibly rccomracndcd the cxtiuinian of 
the prwnt systen by one year, hcncc the necessity of the lucaKurc bcfnrt' the House, 
The O overnment intimdcd to call a conference of producers and woultl do everything 
possible to push on rapidly with any internal scheme to foster the indUHtry. 

Mr. Ghose l^loulik opiiosed tin? measure on behalf of the Bengal ca>nsumerH. while 
Mr. J, G. Banerii opined that the manufacture of sea salt should be eneoumgi'^i 
under Hcermc, wbich may remove a great want of the poor :.>eoole living near ihe? 
sen coast. As to the salt industry in Aden, he suid that the hoard <if tfircctors of 
the Aden Salt Works should have a fair luimlxT of Indiatm on it, and the eapifid 
transferred from sterling to rupee. 

Lala Barasaran Das said that any proposal, which intended in encourage an 
Indian industry would have his support. The Bdl .was adopted and the CAmmil 
adjourned. 

DiscossioN OF Detenus Biu. 

4th, APiK/L:— The Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill was discusJied to-day In IlioOiNiu^ 
cll of State. Mr. Emerson, Home Becnretary, in moving the oonsideralkm of tito IWt nf 
minded the House that the Bengal Council had pasi^ byiua overwhdmhM i 

criminal law bill on the model of 1^5. This was reudired neoeasary m a iwii 
of terrorist outrages, of which there were no than W during ii« 
months. These outrages included 24 murder or attempted of Oovemmaait 

officials, culminating in the attempt on the Bengal Governor at the 
Convocation ceremony. In order to obtain evidence against the 

the Government had to adopt secret methods and in order to 
secret informers who gave evidence they found that mere 
was not enough. The Bengal Government had made out a case for theii 
transfer, not only for the protection of secret informers but also for better discipj 
line in camps. If the bill was passed, the detenus would be transferred to Ajmer* 
Sferwara shortly. The Bengal Government and their officers were engaged in a grinJ 

J jght with the terrorist organisation, and it was not desirable that thsr offioari 
bouM be in daily danger of their Hvos. 
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Sy^ Hussain Imam opposed the Bill, remarking that detention without trial was 
unjustifiable on and grounds. There were many con victed prisoners who were more 
dangerous and yet were kept inside the jails of Bengal. But in case of the detenus 
who had not been tried or convicted, they were regarded by the Government as 
dangerous enough to be transported to other provinces. He felt sure that the 
Government of India would cot be able to produce in the desert of Ajmer-Merwara 
conditions similar to those to which the detenus were accustomed in Bengal. 

Mr. Suhrawardy admitted the need for coping with the emergency situation 
created in Bengal, but warned the Government that mere dealing with terrorists 
would not serve the purpose, but they must introduce liberal reforms to suit the 
Beniiment of the country. 

Mr. Ghosh Moulik did not question the principle of the bill, but stressed the 
need for adequate safeguards, especially in providing for detenus conditions similar 
to those that existed in Bengal. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee entered an emphatic protest against the bill, which was 
unpopular and unwanted. In view of the fact that the Government were not making 
provisions for travelling allowances for the relatives of detenus, it was better that 
the detenus were kept in Bengal jails. Mr Banerjee explained the difficulties of the 
detenus regarding correspondence etc., and said if the detenus were at all transferred 
the Government ahoula obtain monthly reports regarding the health of the 
detenus, 

Eaja Bejoy Sing Dudhuria objected to the rights of Habeas Corpus being taken 
away, and said that detention camps must be visited by those who enjoyed the 
confidence of public and the Government. 

Lala Jagdiah Prosad wanted to know regarding the functions of the two judges 
who would order the detention and transfer of suspected persons. 

Sir B. L.^ Mitter replied that the local Government would place the evidence in 
their possession before the two judges, and they would decide whether detention was 
called for or not. 

Mr. Emerson repeated the assurance given by Sir James Crerar that every effort 
would be naade to reproduce in Ajmer Merwara, the conditions in Bengal regarding 
diet medical attendance, reading facilities, games, etc. The Government wera 
unable to accept the principle of giving travelling allowance owing to the financial 
situation. ' 

The motion for consideration of the bill was carried. 

To clause 2 of the bill Mr. Ghosh Moulik moved an amendment in order to 
ensure that as far as practicable similar conditions of detentions as regards diet and 
mode of life as would have obtained in Bengal were made and also to provide for 
interviews and travelling allowances. 

Mr. Emerson said the grant of travelling allowance would be a new departure 
and pointed out that it aid not obtain in the case of the Bombay and Madras 
Eogulation prisoners. The question of travelling allowance for the relatives of 
detenus was not even consider^ by the Bengal Council. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Ghose Moulik moved another amendment imposing on the Government the 
obligation to obtain monthly reports of health of detenus for submission to the 
central Legislature and the Bengal Council. 

Mr. Emerson said this procedure was unnecessary and pointed out how already 
through questions the members of the legislature were obtaining all available infor- 
mation relative to the health of detenus. 

The amendment was lost. 

The third amendment moved by Mr. Ghose Moulik was to clause 4. This was lost 
by 21 against 5 votes. It urged enabling an application to be moved on the ground 
that an arrest or detention was not in accordance with the procedure laid down in 
the local Act or this bill, and the merits of the ground of such arrest or detention 
shall not be called in question on such application. Along with this there was 
another amendment moved by Sir David Devadoss for the deletion of clause 4; 

There was general support from the non -official side of the House for the latt^ 
amendment. 

The Law Member opposed it on the ground that the bill dealt with an abnornml 
situation. The local Act might be bad law, but it was the law of the lahd and 
anyone arrested under it was bound by the provisions of clause 4. Ihe deletion of 
clause 4 would take away the very object of the bill, namely, the protection of in- 
formers and expose them to danger to thdx lives. The Council then adjourned. 
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5th. APRIL The House further considered to-day the clause 4 of the Bengal 
Detenus Transfer Bill, Mr. Ghose Moulik doubted the sincerity of the Government 
in carrying out the assurances given by them. Owing to the uncompromising 
attitude of the Government in rejecting all reasonable safeguards suggested by the 
members, he strongly urged the rejection of clause 4. 

The clause, however, was carried by 19 against 9 votes. 

Sir David Devadoss, speaking on the motion for the third reading, pleaded that 
there ought to be a safety valve against any wrongful arrest or detention. His 
contention was only that in very exceptional cases the High Court should interfere 
under section 491 of -the Criminal Procedure Code, The speaker regretted the 
Government’s lack of trust in the High Court. Though' he lost his amendment to 
delete clause 4 he whole-heartedly supported the bill. 

Syed Hussain Imam, opposing the entire bill, pointed out how the policy of 
mailed dst in Ireland had failed. As long as this system of rule by ordinance 
should be continued there was little hope for peace in the country. The schools and 
colleges produced like machines a large number of educated youths in the country 
and unless liberal reforms were introduced and a national programme was set ud 
to employ these youths, the Government would miserably fail in their object. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan said that it was tragic beyond description that Bengal the 
home of moneers of social reform, education, art and science should at tne 'same 
rime be the field for nurturing terrorists. He hoped that the new Governor of 
Bengal, who had enough experience in Ireland, would take a great step to initiate 
commercial and industrial plans to provide for the unemployed and misguided youths. 

Mr. Emerson thanked the members for their support even though the measurf> 
repugnant one. He repeated that the assurance given in reerard to this bill 
would be strictly observed The Government of India as will as the Tngal Ki 
ment were m agreement that detention was not completely the remedy lor 
out the revolutionary movement Every effort was being made to evolve a colics t^^fcn^ 
fion that ^ould be acceptable to all people of India and which would eo a lonp- 
way in meeting the demands even of those who were not in aoreement now^ Tt 

«o^ernment of India would give the Bengal GoVernniert 
fwl the province every measure of support not only on the ^ preventive 

Bide but equally in the constructive and nrosressive fiplrls Onn/>inrii*r.«. T\/r 

hoped that this" bill would cease to Lveffi long before afiell’w’’- 
enactment provided, not because that the Governinent wLld 

while necessity existed but because there would be no further powers 

a measure to remain on the statute book. turther necessity for such 

The bill was passed and the Council adjourned. 

■ Official Bills 

Qouneil of State passed to-dav four Bills ns loagoS .u » 

‘Kto Poreagn Relations, the Air Force the Suirnr the Assembly, rela- 

Ji Eelations Bill raised a s’m^l disous^on ^ Broad^casting. 

* la tte Interests of the liberty of the Press while -^e^erjee opposed 

of his experience of the VernaoSr^S'kthe “ 

_of wV ^sing out of mean iinst SeirrXf 

was also an Interesting diseuaRinn nn M-r mlers. 

i*^Mr Bamsarandas suSed thft tire’ G?vetnSt'“sCfw'’^ was'^' 

^ Vacate the younaw eenemt.^n broadcasting 

Shithdy suggested that this polrtrafd be laidessness. ^ 

", Bill was passed. The House*^ adjoS 
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Winter Session—25th. January — 6th. April 1932 

The Viceroy'® Opening Address 

H. E. the Viceroy opened in State the winter session of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly at New Delhijon the 25th. January 1932 under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim 
Kahimtulla. The public galleries were well crowded with visitors and there was a 
full attpdance of lj. embers who listened with rapt attention to the Viceroy’s speech. 
The following is the text j f 

“Gentlemen, before making anjr reference to the numerous matters on which I 
propose to address you this morning, I wish to pay a tribute to the memory of 
the late Sir Muhammed Shafi by whose death, when acting as a Member of my 
Executive Council, India has been deprived of one of her most valued and trusted 
servants. His great ability and his forceful character, combined with his kindness 
^d sympathy of heart, endeared him to all those who were privileged to know him. 
±Jy his death I feel that I have lost a personal friend who was always to me a wise 
counsellor and adviser and one who, in very truth, gave his life for the service of 
his country. To Lady Shafi and her family we all, I am sure, extend our deep and 

heart-felt sympathy in their bereavement. May she find comfort and consolation 
in her great distress. 

Let me now welcome the Members of the Legislative Assembly to the labours of 
another ses^on. Ihe usual practice is, I understand, for the Viceroy to address 
he Indian Legislature as^ a whole, but, on this occasion, the state of business does 
not warrant the summoning of the Council of State before the end of the February 
and in view of many important issues now facing the country, I decided that I 
shoum not wait until then, but should address the hon'ble members of the Assembly 

I am glad to be able to inform you that of 
our relations with the neighbouring countries on our borders, I have nothing to say 
except happily &at all is well. It has been a matter of particular gratific^ion to 
me and to^ my Government that we have lately had the ]privilege of welcoming as 
our guest m Calcutta His Highness the Prime Minister of Nepal. 

fn iiowever, I would ask you, as the representatives, of India for a moment 

nn vision to a wider horizon than is usually brought under observation 

on these occasions and to join with me in an expression of the earnest hope which 

■^hich every thinking man must feel for the success of the Disarma- 
about to assemble at Geneva. This Conference, the culmina- 
organised attempt yet made to find some means of settling interna- 
by the arbitrament of force, represents the outcome of 
five years prehinmary labours in which both in deed and in word His Maiestv’s 

the United pngdpm, with the full support of the GovernSt of 
those other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations who are also 
m their own right naembers of the League of Nations, have played ^ very prom'- 

be ^a source ^of pridV fo^r the 
the other Governments concerned, to reflect how in 
these years of depression, when all around seemed so dark, they were taking their 
part m the forging of machinery which, however crude and impirfect if Limned 

scourge ^rwan^ g'reatest of all scourges by which humanity is afiSlicted— the 

The Cape Towit Conference 
Legislature last September at Simla. I referred to 

GovCTnm^ of ^india Lh representatives of the 

luuia and oi the Government of the Union of South 

Africa to discuss matters arising out of the workine* of thp Pnrvp Tr^wr* 

A^eement of 19^ and the position of Indians in regard to the tenure and owner 

ship of immovable property in the Transval. It is I matter of T^t ^fisSn 
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to my Government that the Delegation Tvhich they have ajjpointed has been accepted 
by Indian opinion as fully representative. Sir Eazl-i-Husain and Mr. G. S. Bajpai 
sailed from Bombay on the 16th December, 1930, while the other delegates. Sir 
Geoffrey Corbett, the Bight Honble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs. Naidu and Sir Darcy 
Lindsay reached South Africa direct from England. For the warm and cordial welcome 
extended to them by the Union Government my Government are deeply grateful. 
The Conference was opened at Cape Town on the l2th January by the Prime 
Minister of the Union in a spirit of friendliness and goodwill which augurs well for 
the success of the deliberation on which it is still ^ engaged. Issues of great 
moment are involved and I am sure the hope of every right-thinking citizen of India 
and South Africa is that the joint efforts of the representatives of the two countries 
should succeed in finding a satisfactory and honourable solution of the questions 
at issue. 

Agricultural Situation 






' 5 ^ 




Coming to a matter which is of direct aud immediate concern to the ]Deople of 
India — the agricultural situation — I would recall to hon’ble members what I said in 
my speech last September. I then said that what was wanted to bring about a 
general improvement in the situation was a rise in prices which would come^ with 
the revival in the general economic conditions throughout the world. The prices of 
agricultural produce have begun to show an upward tendency, but they are still 
much below those to which the producer has become accustomed for several years 
past. An improvement in prices is indeed most welcome, but the restriction of the 
credit and resources of the agricultural community, which have suffered so serious a 
strain during the prolonged period of depression, can only be gradual. ^ The situa- 
tion, therefore, still need to be watched carefully, and I am glad to be in a position 
to assure you that all the Local Governments are fully alive to the necessity of 
dealing with it in a spirit of sympathy. I need only mention two outstanding 
exam^es. In the United Provinces, recent remissions of land revenue have amoun- 
ted to Es. 100 lakhs, and relief has been given to the tenantry by a reduction in 
rent amountipg, in all, to well over four crores. In the Punjab, after a careful exami- 
nation of the conditions in each assessment circle, remissions of land-revenue and 
water-rates have been sanctioned on a liberal scale, the total cost of relief during 
the last EJiarif season being Es. 46 lakhs. I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the prompt measures which have been taken by the Local 
Governments in dealing with this matter, which is of vital importance to the peace 
and contentment of the agricultural community, which forms so large a proportion 
of the population of India. 

In this regard I would inform Hon’ble Members that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eesearch, inaugurated as recently as 1929 by Lord Irwin, has succeeded 
in enlisting provincial co-operation in its activities to a remarkable degree, thanks 
tq the action of the Government of India in endowing it, from its commencement, 
wi^ a substantial sum-grant as well as a considerable recurring annual grant. 
The Council has bwn able, even during this period of financial stringency, to keep 
all Its research activities in being.^ ^ It has made generous grants to the pro- 
vinces and the Indian Universities for the conduct of agricultural research. 
Duxii^ the year which just closed, the Council sanctioned a sum of Es. 9,19,129, 
^reaa over a period of five ^ years, for a co-ordinated scheme of rice research 
embracing all the important rice-growing provinces in India ( including Burma ). 
It is noteworthy that, towards this wide-flung scheme of research, the Em- 
pire Markefemg Board, which has been of the greatest assistance to the Council 
smee its inception, has given an additional grant of Es. 2,03,279. In the same 
Council has sanctioned the establishment of a sugar-cane research station 
in the Bombay Deccan at a cost of Es. 5,22,000 spread over a period of five years, 
out of which the share of the Council comes to about three lalis of rupees. These 
two mstanc^, by no means, exhaust the tale of the Council grants which have 
^ needed impetus to indigenous research in agriculture all 

The Budgetary Prospects 

f^^Iemen, When I last addressed you, I referred to the financial situation, to 

' a® result of an economic crisis in 

for which there had been no parallel in history, and to the need for 
actmn on our part to maintain the financial stability and credit of 
tw day, m ^September, many momentous events have happened. I do 
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not intend to enter now upon an elaborate survey of fclie present financial position, 
for that will be most appropriately undertaken in connection with the Budget dis- 
cussions which will, as usual, form an important part of the business of this session, 
but it is well that 1 should deal shortly with the main points in the present 
situation. Let me eay, at the outset, that, when I take a broad survey of our position, 
as it is to-day, and compare it with the conditions in which we were placed early in 
September, I am filled with a feeling of deep thankfulness at the manner in which 
we have been enabled to overcome some of the difficulties which then confronted 
us, and at the great improvement which has taken ^ place in our general position. 
Difficulties we still have, and I do not desire to minimise them, ^ but we have sur- 
mounted many with a measure of success beyond anything which _ we could have 
then dared to hope and we can face the difficulties which remain with a new confi- 
dence. The present situation may be considered in two parts. First the^ budgetary 
prospect and secondly the general financial position which is concerned with matters 
such as the credit of India, the floating debt and the currency position. 

As regards the budgetary position, in accordance with the indication _ which I 
gave when addressing you in September, the Government came forward with propo- 
sals for restoring the equilibrium, which were eventually dealt with in the special 
session in November. These proposals covered both retrenchment and new taxation, 
As regards the former, I should like again to express my feelings^ of appreciation to 
the members of the various Retrenchment Committees for the assistance which they 
have given to my Government. Their proposals are now being embodied in the 
budgetary demands for the next year, and I have every reason to believe that a 
very full measure of support will be given to them. 

At the present time of constitutional transition, when we are working towards 
a new State of affairs in which a much fuller degree of responsibility will rest_ upon 
the representatives of the Legislature for the Government o:: the country, I think it 
appropriate to comment on the way in which even before these^ changes, I and my 
present Government have endeavoured to give those representatives a voice in this 
important matter, It is fair to say that there can hardly be any case in the world 
where the Executive Government has put itself more fully in the hands of the 
Legislature in considering practical measures such as are involved in retrenchment 
or has given fuller effect to the recommendations of the popular representative. As 
regards the new taxation-proposals, it must be admitted that the revenue returns 
for the first two months October and November were disappointing, but the customs 
returns for December showed an improvement producing, as they did, 89 lakhs more 
than the revenue for the corresponding month last year. 

It is too early yet for us to have formed any final opinion as to the course ot 
affairs in the next financial year. It will be necessary, as a matter of prudence, and 
in view of the results to date, to make some modification in the estimates from the 
provisional figures which were given in September but these modifications are not 
of sufficient magnitude to affect our general plan, and we should not feel justified 
in asking you at this stage to approve any substantial change in that plan or to 
vote any further taxation. We consider, in fact, that we are still justified in antici- 
pating a surplus for the next financial year. In these circumstances, you will not 
be asked to consider a new finance bill in this session. It must of course be recog- 
nised that we are still in the midst of a world economie crisis, for which, as I have 
already said, there is no parallel in history. Our fate is dependent largely upon 
what happens in the rest of the world and particularly on whether the great Euro- 
pean nations and America can arrive at some basis for dealinig with the problem 
of reparations and war debts which will restore confidence in their economic future. 
If from any failure to accomplish this or for other reasons, there should be a serious 
deterioration in the world position, it may be that this will react on us and that 
we shall have to take measures to protect ourselves but that is a contingency which 
we hope will not arise and with which at any rate we are not yet faced. 

Apart from this, a possible factor of disturbance in our estimates might be 
created if internal political troubles were allowed seriously to interfere with the 
country’s normal economic life. That, indeed, would be a tragic development, and 
my Government, together with the Provincial Governments are determine to prevent 
its accomplishment and to gi ve their protection to all who are eng^ed in business 
throughout the country. While I and my Government view with the greatest regret 
the signs which are before us, that certain interests in this country are willing to 
risk bringing great economic distress upon India in their attempts to embarrass the 
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established Government, we cannot admit into our calculations the possibility that 
they will succeed in achieving this end. 

“A Geeat Staple Industry” 

Having dealt with these two factors, I can say with confidence that our economic 
situation in India is sound and healthy and compares most favourably with that of 
any other country in the world. Indian products are still finding a free market 
abroad, and we are not, like other countries, burdened with huge stocks of unsalea- 
ble goods. Indian industry is still at work and in India’s chief field of manufac- 
ture, the cotton mill, we have an example of a great staple industry still expanding, 
still fully employed and working at a ]:air margin of profit, at a time when all the 
great industries of the world are stagnating, restricting output, working half or 
quarter time, and mostly incurring losses. If I look elsewhere, I find other reasons 
for encouragement, as regards the future. I see for example signs of the develop- 
ment of something new for India in the sugar industry in which I am informed 
that a large number of new factories are in course of erection. If any of you, 
gentlemen, had leisure to tour the world to-day, I venture to assert that in no other 
country would you find such hopeful conditions or such grounds for encouragement. 
To some extent, we may claim that these results have been influenced by the mea- 
sures included in the last two Einance Bills. These are grounds for hopes and 
optimism which exist in India at a time when the rest of the world is Buffering 
under the deepest distress and degression. Are these hopes and possibilities to be 
wrecked by internal political trouDles brought u]Don us gratuitously by a certain 
section of the public ? That is a question whica I would, ask all of you to put to 
yourselves and which I must deal with more fully in other portions of my speech. 


Linking of Rupee with Sterling 

When I turn from the budgetary position to what I have described as the 
general financial position, I find even greater signs for encouragement. The out- 
standing event in this field since I last addressed you has of course been the un- 
linking of Sterling from Gold. That action by the British Government confronted 
ns in India with a difBlcult question, the answer to which was fully debated in the 
last Simla session. Looking hack on the months which have passed, I think we 
may claim indisputably that the discussion which we taen took to keep 
the rupee linked with sterling has worked to the benefit of India. A 
catastrophic change was accomplished without dislocating the machinery of business. 
All transactions nave continued, smoothly, and many of our special problems have 
been enormously eased. The very success of this policy, the very ease with which 
the change has passed, may, perhaps tend to prevent a proper appreciation of the 
drangers which have been avoided. It is too early yet to make a forecast as to the 
distant future, and our action will largely depend on world developments, but for the 





present we may fairly congratulate ourselves that we have taken the right path. 

Let me put before you briefly some of the encouraging results whimi have been 
achieved. In the first place, the ways and means positions of the Government has 
been considerably eased, and the floating debt has been reduced from Es. 34 crores 
to Es. 61 crores. Then, again, we have been able to acquire very substantial sterling 
bonds through the market, and to pay off the whole of the £15 millions sterling loan 
which matured in London on January 15th without borrowing in London and 
without drawing on our reserves. This is a tremendous achievement. On the too 
of this, it has been possible to ease the local situation by a reduction in the bank 
rate to a more normal figure. The rupee exchange has been, and continues to be, 
strong, and it ^ has b^n possible to work the very moderate measure to control 
exchange operations, which we imposed, without any embarrassment to the business 
immunity. Combined with all these events, there has been a marked improvement 
in India’s credit and in the price of her securities, sepecially in London. For 
example, the per cent sterling securities, which in September touched now 
stand at 55>^ and there have been similar improvements all round, in the general world 
of commerce. There has been a considerable easing of the situation and a consder- 
Improvement in the rupee prices of India’s main commodities especially cotton. 
..f How. gentlemen, I am very surprised to find that, in the midst of all these 
signs, when in fact the vast masses of India, whose livelihood depends 
i«S#/ecDuomic position, can feel a new hope and raise their heads from depres- 
first signs of light on the horizon, it has been thought fit by a certain 
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group, and particularly a certain section of the Press, to propagate accounts of the 
nnancial condition of India designed to cause alarm and^ despondency. ^ It is said 
that the financial position is precarious, that we are drifting towards ruin.^ Those 
who say these things are for reasons of their own, clearly aiming at producing such 
results. In particular, these gentlemen urge that the export of gold^ is ruinous to 
India and that the Government’s currency policy which has recently involved consi- 
derable expansion is creating a dangerous inflation which threatens our future sta- 
bility. Let me deal briefly with these two points. 

As regards the export of gold, what are really the facts, Those who sell gold do 
so because they can make a profit on their holdings. They have made an 
investment which has turned out well. Why should they be^ deprived of 
the opportunity to take advantage of it. There is no public ground on 

which this could be Justified, as the export of gold at t'iis stage _ is defi- 
nitely and decisively to India's advantage. Most countries which like India rely on 
primary agricultural products for maintaining their balance of international trade 
and payments, are just now labouring under acute difiiculbies whieh force them to 
adopt extremely stringent measures for the control of exchange which greatly ham- 
per the commerce of the country. At such a time, India is able to tap a portion of 
!ier own vast resources and by parting with a very small fraction of her immeasur- 
able stores of gold, to realise a jravourable balance of international payments. The 
good results of this are already apparent— a strengthening of our exchange, 
an easing of our bank rate and the accumulation of ster.ing resources which 

have already, as I have just pointed out, enabled us to pay off £15 millions 

sterling without borrowing and thus relieve the country of a capital charge 

of Rs. 20 crores and recurrent charge of 110 lakhs per annum. These 

are only a few of the public advantages and they are, as I have said combined 

with private profit. Why should the country not be left free to reap this 

advantage ? A time has, indeed, come when India’s huge investments in gold, 

which have for many years been barren and unproductive, are proving profitable 
to the private-holders and to the State alike. Tho^e who would press a contrary 
view profess to argue that India is weakening her position by this process, but if 
the holding of gold in a country is to be regarded as an investment and a source 
of strength, of what value is it if it is never to be drawn npon ? What is the use 
of a reserve against bad times if, when bad times eome, it is not to be used ? 
Moreover, the amounts exported are negligible in relation to India’s total holding of 
gold. What the total holding may be, no one knows, but I may remind you, gentle- 
men, that India’s net imports of gold during the last thirty years alone amount to 
no less than 550 crores worth, as valued at the time of import, or well over 700 
crores if revalued at the present prices. Against this, export, since September, have 
amounted in value to no more than 40 crores. At tlie present prices, it will be 
seen that this volume is of no appreciable importance compared with what has been 
imported in recent years alone and without taking account of the vast stores which 
must have been accumulated before 1900. 

I would further remind you that the export of gold is no new feature in 'India’s 
commercial life. Large quantities have always moved in and moved out and on 
special occasions. India has tended to realise gold as a means of adjusting the 
balance of paynaent or in order to take advantage of profitable opportunities of 
selling gold against rupees. In three years, 1915, I9l8 and 19 U, the exports of gold 
exceeded the imports. ^ In fact, it is clear, on an impartial view^ that there is not 
only no cause for anxiety in what is now happening, but that it is conferring a great 
benefit on both public and private interests and proving that there are at least some 
occasions in the economic cycle when India’s ancient tradition of investment in gold 
can prove to be of direct economic advantage to the country. 

Currency Expansion 

Then I would turn to the other circumstances which had been referred to in 
certain quarters for justifying pessimism about our position — the recent expansion 
of our currency. It is a little curious that the same gentleman who, a few months 
a?o, were abusing the Government for the so-called ruinous policy of contraction, 
s.iould now turn round u]pon us with almost equal violence, when it becomes neces- 
sary once again to expand, the currency and possibly thereby greatly to improve the 
position of the Government as the currency authority without endangering the 
general position. What are the facts in this case. Since September currency has 
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been expanded by about 43 crores, but in the earliest months of the financial year 
the contraction had been 27 crores, so that, during the current financial year there 
has been a net expansion of just over 16 crores. This may be balanced against the 
net contraction during the previous year (1930-31) of clearly 39 crores. The expan- 
sion since September has been the necessary sequel of the greater demand of ^the 
public for currency, partly to meet trade requirements which are greater owing to 
the rise in the rupee prices to which I have already referred, partly to cope with 
more active trade and partly because some of those who have sold gold are now 
holding curpncy in its place. The whole process has fbeen perfectly normal and 
healthy, and of course, as you will all realise, it brings great advantage to the 
(government by enabling it to reduce its debt and to increase its earnings as cur- 
rency authority. Gentlemen, I ana satisfied that the position is not only sound and 

justified in cherishing and spreading abrLd a“ now 
Spirit of hope for India of economic recovery. 

Government and the Conference 

Let me npw turn to the present political situation. We are meeting to-dav at a 
time, which is perhaps, in many ways the most anxious and critical that this countrv 
has ever passed through, a time which is full of possibilities for the future Sefi 
advance and prosperity of Indi^ a time when, I am confident, I can rely on Bah 
and sober moment of every Hon’ble Member in any discussions whmh mav h. 
raised on the present political situation during the coming session. In order to^ rive 
Honble Members, a perfect clear idea of the position as we see it I propose in^a 
first plae^ to state as shortly and frankly as 1 can the reasons which havf led m 
Md my Government to take the drastic action which we have felt bound to nndpr 
take against the unlawful activities of the Congress Party within the Sst few 

■ Members are aware that I took over the duties of the Viceroy of Tr.rf:. 

wither complet^ the disLssSs 

wim Mr. (janani wnicn resulted in what is known as the D^lhi RiattiomAnf onA 

under the terms of which Mr. Gandhi agreed to call off his Civil Disobedience’ cam 

pai^. It Wame my duty and that of my Government to make every effnr 

the responsible leaders of the^Congress to^a^ndon 4“ to persuade 

vineed, could lead only to disaster^ Tn 2 SptJ^ities which, we were con- 

were actually euMged^in a discussion with the Local Government 

the latter declared a “no-rent” campaien ?.( t^oogress when 

remained unchallenged, would have^bepn’thp*/.^'^.®^'*®'!®®® 'which, had their action 
throughout the profince In the North-W«t ® 

were made to obtain the co-oneratinn nf J;®t Frontier Province, persistent attempts 
Abdul Ghaflar Ehau and LTllow^^^^ by Khan 

people, as a whole, to enjoy the same statim^as^thP^M!'®® ' *be desire of the 

Ignored or reject^ Week aBZ>k T rLaL^® other provinces. Our efforts were 

in the position, of the growth o?a movement fra^ deterioration 

the name and with the full sunnort of the revolutionary, conducted in 

continue its avowed purZe SfhaveL^^^ ^as allowed to 

Indi^ Still we held our hand to the last ^ Tl^ n ^ontier and of 

gr^test loyalty to the policy of the Govern'menf Commissioner, with the 

^d m easures until he had reluctantly to report ’ that'^tia®'^ asking for powers 

and that he could delay no longer consistantly^^ithX dis£|e^’S 
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Tbere has been no lack of goodwill on my part or on that of my Government. 
I have appealed for co-operation personally to the leader of the (Jongress Party 
and many of his followers. I begged them to join in a common effort to secure, as 
rapidly as possible, responsibility for Indians to administer their affairs. I am 
conscious of^ no deviation by myself or by my Government from the path of con- 
ciliation until the Congress had themselves wantonly torn up the path. Their 
action iii the United Provinces and on the Frontier continued, despite repeated 
advice and warnings compelled my Government to take measures which ran counter 
to our wishes and were contrary to the policy we had consistently endeavoured to 
pursue. Once_ those measures were taken, it is clear that they could not be sus- 
pended or withdrawn unless the activities that had made them necessary were 
definitely abandoned. ^ The reply of the Congress was a declaration of their purpose 
to ext^d their activities throughout the length and breadth of India by a revival of 
Civil iJisqbedience to cripple the Administration. No Government worth the name 
could liesitate to accept the challenge. Failure to do so, would indeed make all 
government in this country impossible. There must be no room for misunderstand- 
ing eitlier on the part of the public or of those who choose to disobey the law. 
There can be no compromise in this matter. I and my Government arc determined 
to u^, to the full, the resources of the State in fighting and defeating a movement 
whicn would otherwise remain a perpetual menace to orderly government and 
individual liberty. While the Government will take all the requisite steps to guard 
against any abuse of the special powers it has been necessary to take, there can be 

• j • . measures now in force against Civil Disobedience so long as 

make them necessary. If we are to elect between 
the barren destructive path, which if persisted in can only lead to ruin and the 
breaking up of laws and the better way of advancing by means of free and friendly 
discussion to constructive ends, surely, no reasonable man, no man who has the 
true interests of his country at heart, can hesitate in his choice. I look with con- 
^ you, gentlemen, sitting in this Assembly, which is a witness in itself of 

what nas already been done and a promise of I what may yet be achieved by the 
constitutional method, to support me and my Government in our vindication and 
^e^ce^^u?ly^ political progress can be surely and 

Constitutional Eeform 

+» Government, and desire to 
take you into my confidence regarding the steps which are being taken to imnl^ 
ment the programme of conatitutiona! reform outlined in the Prime Min\K 
recent declaration. In the course of his description of the policy of His Maiestv’s 

Government the Prime Minister announced the determination of the 
proceed "with the detailed examination of the constitutional problems still unsolved 

th^ Tht’ Prime"y”-rP“°“’ ^ co-opLtir consideraS 

sTeSifif problL's Of "'Sring too 

j: ^ General Committee, in effect a WorkiiiG-^ Prim 

Table Conference which would remain in Joeing in In§ia and 

of these Committees and thmr ermfafrpforp^^^^^ Davidson. -Hie personna 

Mi., „d •si :s„£ 
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ries have already been assembled and are at work so that the committees ought to 
be able to make an effective start with their inquiries immediately on their arrival. 
The Provincial Governments are collecting materials for their disctisaions with the 
Eranchise Committee, which will visit almost all the provincial headquarters. Pro- 
vincial Pranchiso Committees have been constituted to work in close association 
with the main committee. I am deeply interested in the work of all these com- 
mittees, but I have a particular concern with the general committee known as the 
Consultative Committee over which I shall myself preside as the Deputy of the 
Prime Minister. 

My attention has been directed to statements made in the public Press which 
indicate the existence of an impression that the Consultative Committee will be a 
mere ornamental body or at the most will set to woxk only when it receives the 
reports of the specific committees. If that impression is at all general or has 
gained ground in the Indian Legislature, I desire to explain the true position. As 
I have said, the Consultative Committee will be the machinery by which, on the 
outstanding constitutional problems His Majesty’s Government will remain in 
contact with the discussions which will continue in India. The detailed considera- 
tion of issues vital to the new constitutions of India, will not be discontinued in 
England, merely because the second session of the Bound Table Conference has 
come to an end. It is an integral portion of the plana of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that a similar detailed examination should proceed contemporaneously and 
on parallel lines in India, and that our explorations here should be co-ordinated 
with the work being done in London through the contact which I shall maintain 
, with the Prime Minister whose deputy in this matter I shall be. Accordingly it 
will be the function of the Consultative Committee to co-operate with His Majes- 
ty’s Government in filling in the gaps in the constitution so far sketched by the 
Bound Table Conference, whether these gaps are due to differences of opinion in 
the Conference or to limitations imposed by lack of time upon its investigations. 
The scope of work open to the Committee is so wide and so important that no 
time should be lost in setting to work. I have, therefore, decided \:o assemble the 
Committee during the present week, and I trust that at our preliminary delibera- 
tions we may be able to inaugurate an active and strenuous programme according 
to which, in consultation with His Majesty’s Government, the details of the consti- 
tution may be fully aud rapidly explored. It is my intention, so far as my other 
duties may permit, to engage personally in the work of the Committee, 
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Eaising of Status of Frontiee Province 

In the new constitution, the North-West Frontier Province will find a i:>laee 
as a Governor’s Province of the same status as other Governor’s Provl'noeft! 
with due regard to the necessary requirements of the Frontier ; but in the 
meantime my Government and the Chief Commissioner have been earnestly en- 
g^g^Jn, preparing a constitution which will forthwith place the Frontier Province 

a Governor’s Province under the present Act. We have been 
...ap^ed^by the advice, which I am glad to be able to describe as enthusiastic and 
, hacm^oqs^ of the local non-official committee. It is no light task (o frame a 
cqMiuWon to an area, m which so far representative institutions have not pro- 
cepd^ hwnd the field of local self-government, while even in that field the practice 

: ^ Government have, however, been 

siptop m the Secretary of State detailed ^proposals on matters so funda- 

^ fw constituencies and the constitution of the logisiature* 1 have 

ff l^ese, proposals commend themselves to the Secretary of Sfcate- 

^ legislature in session at Pesha- 

M Government and the legislature 
invest^ witJi powers and suitable financial provision must be madfn Fnr 

j.aese purpose., the beit dtAed and pw under 

■ legislature is constituted and ready to 

ori^ executive in oossession of 

■ S *2 . oorater-parts elsewhera Xiere is here a 

ihority/ rri/be on its^nVJnoS rS^^ 

,ie,^e grant SafeveutiO^ S 
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vention and its probable amount are under enquiry by my Government. It is 
inteBtion to consult the Indian Legislature when the details have been worked ou . 

SniTD Sepakation 

The only other matter raised in the announcement made by the Prime Minister 
to which I desire to refer, is the separation of Sind. The task which has been 
laid upon us is to confer with the representatives of Sind for the purpo^ of trying 
to overcome the financial difficulties in the way of separation. My Government 
after consultation with the Government of Bombay, have had under examination 
the nature and scope of such a Conference, and have submitted, or are in the W|^ 
of submitting, their conclusions to the Secretary of State for his approval# We 
trust to be able to initiate the Conference at an early date. 

Appeal foe Co-operatiok 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties which we have *had to surmount ^ during 
the past few months and the serious problems that stilly lie before us, with the 
recollection of all I owe to this country in my public service of years gone py, 
I feel it a great pride and privilege, towards the end of my public life, to be leading 
India on to her promised position as an absolutely equal jpartner with the other 
Dominions under the Crown. Our difficulties must and shall be surmounted _ and 
my Government are determined to allow no subversive or revolutionary activities to 
IDrevent us from achieving this great purpose for which many of us have worked 
l:or long years. I have asked for co-o]Deration of all those who have the true 
interests of their great country at heart, to .help us to solve the many problems that 
lie before us, to exercise the spirit of equity «,xid fairness and to bring about that 
confidence, good-will and trust between our two races who havo^ wprxed together 
for so many years, to secure the well-being and pro^erity of India in the past and 
who will long continue to do so in the future. I leave you to your labours and 
trust that the great Providence may guide you in the important duties you have 
to undertake. 


Late Sir Muhammad Shafi— Condolence 

After the Viceroy left the House, the chair was taken by the President, Sir 
Ibrahim Rahim tullah. 

After the new members had been sworn in, Sir George Rainy, Leader of the 
House, moved a condolence resolution on the death of Sir Mahomed Shafi sugg^t- 
ing that the House be adjourned for the day. He described Sir Mahomed ShfiS as 
an eminent statesman, administrator and lawyer, who shaiped large^ India’s destiny 
during the critical years of 1915-25. He continued : Sir Mlahomea Shafi was a great 
■public servant, a leader of opinion and men and the country would long mourn the 
..OSS of that great son and true patriot 

2he President, associating himself with the motion and adjourning the House 
for the day, said that it was unfortunate that Sir Mahomed Shafi should die 
when his services were likely to prove of great advantage to India, He admired his 
strength of character and true patriotism. He hoped Begum Shah Nawaz with her 
sterling patriotism would continue her father's work. 

The Assembly was adjourned for the day. 

Hindu Widows’ Right Of Inheritance 

26th, JANUARY i—HhQ Assembly held its first business sitting to-day in a 
comparatively dull atmosphere with almost deserted galleries. 

Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s bill to secure for the Hindu widow a i^are 
in her husband’s family property equal to that which her husband would have been 
entitled to under Mitakshara law had the partition taken place in his lifetime was 
the first item of business. The relevant sections of the bill read as follows: — 

Where the husband of a widow was at the time of his death a mernb^ of a 
joint family the widow shall be entitled to such share of the joint i^mily proi^ty 
as her husband would have been entitled to under mitakshara law had the partition 
taken place in his life-time and may sue for partition. 

Where the husband of a widow was not at the time of his death a member of a 
joint family the widow shall take all his property absolutely ; provided that should 

16 
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the widow adopt a son to her deceased husband the personal ^ law of adoption 
applicable to a widow shall take effect but to the extent of moiety only ^ of the 
family property. A widow’s share under this Act shall be exclusive of her indepen- 
dent personal property or her stridhan. A widow’s claim to maintenance from the 
funds of ioint family shall cease on the partition and separation of her share as 

provided in the Act. j: t.- -4 

Bman Bahadur Sarda, moving for reference to a select committee of his bill, said 

the bill had been before the public for two years. After giving the details of the 
deplorable condition of Hindu widows, Dewan Bahadur Sarda met some of the 
objections raised against the bill. He made particular reference to old Hindu 
shastras by which a woman the moment she got married became the co-owner^ of 
her husband’s pro Derty and it was on account of that that she was used to be given 
a share equal to t.aat of her sons, He quoted high judicial and other responsible 
authorities to prove the urgency of the measure. 

Mr. Yamin Khan expressed personal sympathy with the lot of widows on whose 
behalf he had occasions to apjpear before law courts. A woman had as much right 
to li e as anybody else. The laws made by men had continuously deprived women 
of their legitimate share of inheritance. It was time that women, who had been 
deprived or their pr^er share, should be given that. He had great pleasure in 
strongly supporting Dewan Bahadur Harbuas Sarda in bringing forward this humane 

bin. 

Sir Lancelot Graham, explaining the attitude of the Government, said they 
would not support it unless they were convinced that there was a very strong 
joublic opinion behind it. The debate in the House had shown that all the three 
Hindus who participated in the discussion had opposed the bill. ( Befering to Mr. 
Amarnath Dutta, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachanor and Lalchand Navalrai, all of 
whom opposed the Bill. ) 

Mr. Jog.— There are many more who are in favour and who have not yet 
spoken. 

Sir L. Graham,—! know that. It was, however, clear that the debate had 
created hardly any interest as could be seen from the empty galleries. On the con- 
trary, Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s earlier bill had attracted crowds of people 
to the galleries and there used to be many more in the streets shouting slogans. 

A ukemher.^The present lack of interest is probably due to ordin- 

ances. 

Concluding, Sir L. Graham said the Government would oppose the bill unless 
they were shown that there was very strong public opinion behind it. 

Mr. A. DaSj supporting the bill, said most of the objections raised during the 
debate were vague^ and did not affect the principle of the bill which sought to give 
rdief to Hindu widows whose condition at present was really deplorable. He laeld 
the bill had been overdue and the objections raised were premature and could be 
met with in the select committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout vehemently criticized the attitude of the Government 
merely expressing sympathy, but practically opposing the bill on the ground of its 
inopportunen^. Government was only showing its might in the matter of repres- 
^n and not in social reform. A question of such vitm importance should not be 
decided by counting heads, but by its righteousness and truth. Addressing the 
orthodox oppositionists he asked why draw the red herring of sacred law and divine 
law T^en toey were only currecting laws made by men and when society radically 

ne^ed such a piece of legislation. If there were any defects let a select committee 
make suitable amendments, 

Sardar Earhain^^ Singh supported the mover and was puzzled to understand the 
attitude of some Hindu members while defects could easily be remedied in the select 
committee. The House then adjourned. 

iNQtriEY INTO Bank Affairs 

27th. The plea for a committee of enquiry into the working of the 

Bank m all ita various branches was made by Mr. 2; N. Barnahrishna 

Ready to-day. The debate was dull and after Sir George Schuster’s reply the resolu- 
lion was rmected without division. r j 

JM dy said the statute which created the Imperial Bank gave it some nrivi- 
ssa^d placed some restrictions over its working. At the time the bwifc wm 
ed^eat things were expected to accrue from it to the industrial and agricultural 
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development of the country. These hopes were l!S‘ to "ind?^ 

restriction to limit loans to a period of six months had rendered a 1 p • | 
trial and agricultural ventures ;?raotioally useless. Further, jjiere had bwn recmi a» 
crimination in the granting of :oan8 and often first class Indian and m^vioua ^ 

S^fr, %poBing the resolution, said most of the ^ints wiaf 


adeq;;t2r^eair;XbV Central Banking Engry Con^m^tt« 

which was now being seriously considered by the Government of India. j. Ji 

Schuster hoped before long the Government would be in a position to Pla™ 
decisions on the Banking Report before the public and the Assembly. He alto rW 
red to financial stringency and said, however much they _ might try jjgj 

expenditure, committees of enquiries did cost rnoney. His own hitter es^ 

been that many a time reports of these coinmittees _ did “Ot receive ton^W^n 
which even the expenditure on them justified. For instance, although the 
dations of the Banking Enquiry Committee were of a monumental nature the com 
try was so preoccupied by questions of politics and revision of the <iwst*totton 
hardly any attention had ben paid to t^rn. He felt sure if tlm K9P°®^ 
was undertaken it would not attract sufficient notice. Lastly, the Financo Mem^r 
said the Government in the near future would bo setting up a reserve 
India when the question of its relations with tko Imperial 

would also have to be decided. That, ha submitted, * 7 . 

iDioper time to take decisiona on the issues raised to-day and he aRsurc^ mo 
lihere would be ample material before them to do that. An enquiry at the 
stage, therefore, was premature. Sir G. Schuster corrected the idea that im 

perial Bank was allowed to keep balances up to 20 crores. He^ said the 

dgure was seven crores which ho personally regarded a very fair one. 

oSier criticisms, Sir G. Schuster said that the way m which the Imperial tmnl: nm 

helped the government in the most trying period of last year was an ample answer 
to them. The House must realise that the Imperial Bank was _ not grants ^ 
special privileges but the arrangement for granting certain faciHti(^ wa» for aafi* 
nite services rendered by the bank to the Government* The resolution was losi. 

Appointment of Chief Justices 


In the absence of Mr, Harirai Bwaruq. Sir Hari Singh Cfour moved a nW0!ii- 
tion that the Chief Justice of an Indian ^liigh Court should be a barrister or vaJkll 
or advocate and not a member of the Indian Civil Service. Xhe^ speaker gave a 
historical retrospect of appointment of Chiefs Justices in Indian High Courts leading 
up to sec. 101. clause (4) of the Government of India Act. He referred to a reto* 
lution moved oy Munshi Iswar Saran that the High Court bar should be autono^ 
mous and also referred to the evidence givm by the Chief Justice of Ilengsl Mom 
the Simon Commission. Sir Hari Singh Gour dwelt on the innovation made by 
throwing open the Chief Justiceship and one-third of District and sesaipni Judgwihipi 
to memiiers of the Indian Civil E^vice* He laid emphasis on the evklcn<^ of 
Calcutta Chief Justice that the one-third rule should oe abolished. Ever since the 
commencement of British rule the "practice had been that the Chief Justices had alwtyi 
been recruited from the bar. Whi!.e they were anxious that thr distinction belwam 
English and Indian bar should be eliminated, they would certainly draw a line and 
oppose the appointment of Indian Civil Servants to Chief Justiemhip of HI a;h Courtis 
Sir Hari Singh Gour said the Oovornment of India Act was now in tm midlliig 
pot. The Federal Structure Committee of the Bound Table Conference had nscom* 
mended the establishment of a supreme court in India* That is, a Jodicml comml* 

ttee of the Privy Council would be operating in India. If an Indian Civil Berrtnt 
was appointed Chief Justice of the supreme court, it would be an oneroaebmwt on 
the rights and privileges of the bar. Such a thing would be strongly menlod ijol 
only in India but by the bar councils in England. Sir Hari Bingh Gour ecmelndod 
that in view of the Indian law a judge recruited from the profesaion ahouM bo 
placed at the head of the judiciary in India. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal pointed out that the present was the moot o:;^rluno 
moment as not only the Government of India Ac’; but the whole woo 

in the melting pot. The only interpretation that could be put on the italuteo 
appointing Ghim Justices was that they should always be reomlted from the English 
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Bar. If the fundamental principle that the independence of the judiciary should be 
free from executive control was accepted, then the Chief Justices should be drawn 
from the profession. 

Sardar Sant Singh quoted extensively from the debates of the Council of State 
and the Assembly in which the Government had promised sympathetically to con- 
sider the demand. 

Sir James Crerar, on behalf of the Government, while recognising that some 
changes in the presenf position might reasonably be made, pointed out that the 
icriterion to be followed in this case should be the proper administration of justice 
n the general and public interests of the country and not in the interests of any 
particular class and without invidious distinction in the matter of selection of Chief 
Justices. Sir Hari Singh Gour was himself the author of a book called ^‘Passing 
Clouds”. Was his present position another case of passing clouds ? It was of the 
utmost importance that in High Courts of Judicature in fndia there should be main- 
tained direct contact and continuity with the traditions of British jurisprudence and 
there should be in it as wide a measure of judicial experience as possible. Though 
no member of the Assembly had spoken in disparagement the resolution contained 
expression of disparagement of Civil Service men with judicial experience. Sir James 
Crerar affirmed amidst cheers that the presence of judges from Civil Service men 
never impaired the complete independence of High Courts and challenged any mem- 
ber to prove the contrary. The Home Member advised the House not to commit 
itself to invidious distinction against one class ef judges who had deserved well of 
India and hoped it would continue to deserve well in future. Sir James Crerar was 
cheered vvhen he quoted from Sir George Eankins’ evidence before the Simon Com- 
mission that there should be no distinction and wondered whv Sir Hari Sin eh Gour 

^d not quote this direct piece of evidence and indulged in irrelevant quotations 
Ecom the same evidence. 

Mr, Yamin Khan did not support the motion or the sweeping remark made by 
the previ^s speakers, that Indian Civil Service men as a class were unfit to be 
juciimal officers, but members of his profession had the advantage of having served 
among the people, while civilians were from the beginning trained only to deddo 

. * -S- supporting it, said he did not doubt the honesty, efficiency and 

integrity of Civil Service men, but the executive should be away from places where 
justice was administered. 

Sir :^i Singh Oour did not want that in the name of British justice in India 
chid jastioeships should be meant for Civil Service men. 

Sir James Crerar emphasis^ that there should be no discrimination between 
■^^f^stosMp^ members of the bar in recruitment to the High Courts, including 

A® ^^ainst 40 votes, this being the first division of 
tl» session. Ihe .Assembly then adjourned. 

- ;; '■ Income-Tax Act Amending Bill 

• pie Assmbly resumed discussion to-day on the bill amendinir 

considered in the September 

® committee, asserted that the prinoi- 
.as It would not stop the flight of Snital 
■ tn it he did not know that tlier® woulS ^ 

the m that the Government 

a BJr. Stufid disputed the clmm that the bill 

; uo case had l^n made out to show whether anv 

if BO, to what extent The speaker flew out of India. 

the country the reasons for which were the^oolifeic^f ^ 

^n^ty and speculations on account of the excKe 4 wnomic 
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sions, but the bill would add to this number and might mm antiigotiiw hon^l 
assessees. He next referred to double taxation and said that it would be almcwil lai* 
possible to avoid it under the Bcheme of sharing profits. It might make It ^ 

find out what was the capital but would be very difficult to ascertain wiial wius Iho 
income earned in India and outside the country. 

Sir Mahomed Yakuh was surprised to see what a hold the eapitaliits had on the 
members of the Assembly and the provincial Governments, for a mmsuro which only 
sought to tax the rich capitalists was being stoutly opjxmiMi. When the new 
were imposed, the cry of poor men being taxed to the la^t straw was raiml, and now 
when a fresh source was being tapped by the Government by taxing the rich, Iha 
European trader who took away the cream of the country’s profits, the Enropaift 
representatives opposed it in the name of the small Indian traoan He assirted that 
Europeans did not wish to share in the burden of the country, and the argum«l of 
evasion of taxation did not hold good as, if punished to its logical It 

should make the Government abolish all taxation laws from the countryi, At prc« 
sent the House was only accepting the principle of the hill 

Mr, Studd—We will never do. 

Sir M, 7a/cw6.—Ye0, you will support measures to tax Indians to the laal penny, 
and now you are trying to save your skin by pleading the excuse of the amiiil 
Indian trader. Ooncludfing, Sir Mahomed Yakub said the principle of Ihtt bill wii 
sound and should be supported. 

Sir Oowasji Jekangir, also joined in opposing the bill. He said the action of the 
Government in proceeding with the bill after the strong opposition to It at the Htmla 
session and now in Delhi showed that arguments had no force with the Gtwernm^cnl. 
He asserted that the assurances given by Sir George Bc'buater four and a half 
months ago had changed the principle of the bill, which the motion Wore Hio 
House wanted them to accept. 

Sir George Schmter c. aimed that the principle of the bill had not hmn 
changed. 

Sir Cozvasji Jehangir further maintained that the hill m clnimed by Ihc Gown* 

ment would not make the Indian income-tax law identical with the Ilrilkb 
law. 


tMIkm 


Sir George Schuster, intervening again, said that It would bring it at nmr to Ub# 
British law as possible. 

Proceeding, Sir Coioam said that the assaranf*© given by the Finance Member M 
Siima would rope in all those pwplc of Indian Btat^ who now rwid^ and traced 

At 5® ‘2* thousanda of people who wme nol »»eo 

consulted and had no representative in the Honac. In oroer to m«A 

point of view thej; should not change the main principle of the bill 
assert^ t^t it was not a bill amendin,? the Income-tax Act b«i a 

which made the source of income and reaicience a criterion of income-tax. 

the practice m foreign countn«i, the bill would place a handicap on Indian 
abro^ Inihans though not bring in India would lie taxed under it, 

BrocGcdiDg, Sir Oowftsu submittod th&t the duiil of iiicom 

WM sought to be insoi^ in the Indian income-tax Jaw waa 
cedented m the whole world, and the faxing of profita whether brouehl ii 

thrieTelonmant’^a^^d^^o^fwl'"^^^^ hamper and 

me aeveiopment and growth of Indian insurance comptnii». Ai rmnnh i' 

^ u il u when the main of the bill 

to be def^fced the bill should be witharawn by the CJovemmeiil alto nr««iid 

the Government that mere would be a crop of lllipitloii If 

out that the bill had been atrongly opooaid hw 
OTganisations and should not be forced through, olherwii© R ^ 

Bions on tha already much agitated businees *“ ® 

oA^i -driAwr^oora said the bill, as originally in 

hJve »Sff?Lv T ^ « 

lodiia feUowittb^ta, Tl» a« 

upiKaaHiHi to soe meaaure. iheee wen time Btam ewnda m wM tin 
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be opposed. Firstly, the Government had no means of enforcing the provisions of 
the bill and depended mainly on the honesty of people. Secondly, there 
in India, specially British officers in the Indian army, who many a time had funds 
which were never earned in India but which would be taxed under the bill by the 
mere fact that they were serving in India. Lastly,^ at a time when the qu<^tion of 
federation was in the forefront they should not bring in a Legislation which would 
impose taxation on the subjects of Indian States. 

Bhai Permanand opposed the measure as it would lead to the disruption of 
Hindu joint families , for under the bill residential qualifications were imposed on 
the manager of a family though other members could be living and trading abroad. 
To evade the tax, therefore, it would be necessary for Hindu joint families to 

break up. , , ^ , 

No vote was taken to-day. The Assembly adjourned till 1st. Feb. 

Rule By Ordinances Condemned 


2st FBBBUARYi’-“A\[ the galleries wereipacked to overflow when the Assembly met 
to-day to discuss the political situation. The President called upon Sir Bari Singh 
Gour, leader of the Opposition, to move his resolution, of which the following is 

the text - -r - , * 

‘Whereas this Assembly has reason to protest against the manner m which the 
ordinances promulgated by the Government of India have been worked in various 
Iparts of the country by the agents of the Government and in^ particular considers 
i}hat the action taken against Mahatma Gandhi without affording him the opportu- 
nity he sought for an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy was unjustified, that 
the deportation of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and the arrest of Mr. Sen Gujota 
before he even landed on Indian soil were against all canons of justice and fairplay 
and ignored all elementary humane ideas and that the punishment meted out to 
ladies, including their classification as prisoners, is to the last degree exasperating 
to the public opinion ; 

“And whereas this Assembly disapproves of the fact that the various ordinancses 
were issued immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting of the Legislative 
Assembly ; 

“And whereas this Assembly condemns the act of terrorism and violence and dis- 
apj^roves of the policy of the no-rent campaign and similar activities and is convin- 
ced that it is the earnest duty of all patriotic citizens to join in the constructive 
task of expediting the inauguration ot the new constitution ensuring lasting peace in 
the country ; 

‘^is Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council (1) that he 
should place before the Assembly for its consideration such emergency bills in 
Substitution for the ordinances as he may consider reasonable and necessary in order 
to enable this House to function effectively, as intended by the Government of India 
act : 

‘X2) that in view of the grave happenings in the N. W. F. Province a committee 
^ected by the non-official members of the Assembly be forthwith appointed to enquire 
into the same including the reported atrocities committed therein ; and 

“(B) that he should secure the co-operation of the Congress and Muslim and Hindu 
organisations, including the depressed classes, in the inauguration of the new consti- 
tu^on for India.’^ 



Sir Bari Singh Oour said that the first demand of the Assembly was that the 
ordman^s should be plac^ before the Assembly. Several Ordinances had been pro- 
mulgated in quick succession. He said that when the Legislature was in session the 
Government could have easily asked its consent to extraordinary powers, and the 
House must exanaine how far the Ordinances could cope with the situation. He 
further claimed that the fundamental rights which Englishmen enioved under the 
^mmon law could not be modified or restricted by tlie Indian Lemslature. The 
Goyernmmit had mdOmnified under the Ordinance the actions of officials before even 
actions were taken, so that the subjects have no remedy. Without any charce or 

be detained, their property and funds confiscated and parents 
crimes of their children. Atrocities had been committed in the 
gccmtiOTin the name of law and order and if they did not rely on the rennrt of 

Bhafee Baudi, who had visitel the provint^^^nt- 
wouM narrate the outrages committed there. The least that me House could 
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do was to compel the Government to withdraw &e Ordinances and bring before the 
House emergency legislation. Continuingj Sir Han Singh Gour said . 

“This resolution has a dual object. We condemn civil disobedience and also 
Government reioression. We stand as mediators between the extremists of the 
Government and the agitators, to discharge our duty of givinfr every man his due, 
regardless of party or partisanship. However much we may disapprove the activi- 
ties of Congressmen, we claim that even the prisoner in the dock s entitled to fair 
Dlay (Nationalist applause.) Under these Ordinances the liberty ox the entire 
Deaceful community is in jeopardy. (Official benches : ^Oh T) Tne Government 
mows from past history that we have always responded to the call of co-operation 
(A voice : ‘Indeed,') 'The Government's hands will be strengthened by securing the 
cooperation of the elected representatives in this House, but if the Government con- 
tinues its Dolicy of terror to establish their prestige, then, we the popular repre^nt- 
atives, sha 1 have done our duty by recording our protest against that ]^Ucy. That 
is our dual object. We condemn this policy of ruling by Ordinances. X apj^al ^to 
all the Centre group (the Europeans and the United India party) to join hands with 
us. They belong to a freedom-loving nation whose forefathers shed their blood to 
win liberty. We are liable to forget the horrors perpetrated from East Bengal to the 
North-West Frontier. Let us extend our sympathies to those unfortunate victims 
of the Ordinances who are incarcerated without sufficient evidence. Their sighs and 
cries are in the wilderness. Let us vindicate 1 those elementary rights. Bemembcr we 
are all sons of India and are here for the common service of our motherland/ 
(Opposition benches' applause.) 

Sir James Crerar said he had listened to Sir Hari Singh Gour with a 
degree of interest to know what precisely were the motives and intentions which 
inspired him to move that resolution and it seemed to him like a piece of ^ mosaic 
intricately composed and dove-tailed together. It contained propositions which were 
mutually incompatible. (Official applause.) It contained some oropositione which 
the Government had no difficult in endorsing. He confessed considerable dis- 
appointment that Sir Hari Singh Gour had failed to elucidate the points. 'On one 
point, however, there can be no doubt that the member intends his r^olution to m 
a censure upon the policy and proceedings of the Government and the attitude of 
the Government cannot, therefore, be any except that of strenuous opposition to it* 
(Hear, hear.; A Voice.— "No body expected otherwise.) The general policy^ and 
action of the Government is impugned by this resolution. What is the policy of 
the Government ? It has taken up the challenge thrown to all form of ordorea 
Government and society. In doing so, it is discharging the elementary reeppn si hi lity 
not only of the present Government, out also a trust for the future. (Nationalists 
ironical laughter.) Secondly, the task of the Government is to carry forwa^ con- 
stitutional advance. But it would be impossible for this policy to be carried with 
the cooperation of the great interests, unless we simultaneously maintain conditions 
where-under such policy could be profitably pursued. KHear, hear.) The Govern- 
ment, I claim, have given practical proofs of the sincerity of their intentions. 
There was the first Bound Table Conference with the Premier's declaration. Then 
followed the most important event— the Delhi Settlement. The Government had been, 
in many quarters, very seriously criticised for the part they took ‘in that settlement 
For myself I look back upon it not with one atom of regret. I regret, inde^, many 
events which culminated in the present position. If the Settlement failed it is not 
our fault. There is the Premier's declaration and the Bound Table Oonfam^ 
committees now holding sittings in Delhi and a practical solution is pro 5 see<** 

In view of that, none can contend that the Government made lavish promisaw 
made no practical advance'. Sir James contended that there was no streiXj«™ 

Hari Singh’s claim questioning the validity of the ordinamm He wish ^ 
the House how ou the other side the Settlement had been observed. W 
days of the Settlement the secretary of the All-India Oongreas to 
circular asking Congressmen to consolidate thw pc^tion, an it 
and not the final peace, 

A Foice.— What is wrong with it ? 

Sir lames Orerar . — It does not show ^ ™ 
carried out, as against the Government 
meticulous attention. (A Voice , — 
undergoing grave risks. Then < 2 *^ 10 ^ 

U. P., wMch presented the " ^ 
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M mmt^ , m ftgmriin r#folt, md we were asked by one of the 

mmt ii^idloM atidi proted administrators in any i^rt of India or the world 
to arm him with powers, similarly, Oongraia propa^oda in the Frontier was reck- 
and irraipoiisjble and delay to ml wonld wa been dangerous* 

Home Member said Iheae were the broad facts facing Government, and 
c^mmentad : ^if the Gotertiment had failed to act it wonld have shown a grave 
d^liotloa of iU reaponssbility and would have allowed conditions which would nave 
dealroyect the hop of attaining that next and great stcj^ of constitutional advance 
whi<^ I oonlidenlly priKlict wo shall attain in due Bir James Ororar said 

lairferi of the Cbngims had l>een always plain in the exposition of their principles, 
that the existing system of Government must m d^troy^. He read extra- 
a documoiit c 



to carry on the figit to the finish and show no quarter to the landlords, reminders, 
eapilaliits and others who help the Governm^t and non*violence was only a shield 
for violenct. It endi^d.* *1^ the watchward of the uatioa be that this is a fight to 
the finish*-*-! nqalab Zindabad**^ 

Sir Jtmm Crew mid Hn view of the Congress activities the Governmont has felt 
compiled to resort extraordinary I^i8lati<m. TOouih the powers are drastic, we 
reoc^iie the ncoesidly of administering thro with die strictest discipline, greatest 

Oonelutog Sir J* Oemar ot:^er?ed : ‘It was said not long ago that India was on 
the parting m roads. Certainly there is now a choice between the two ways, the 
way of oonsdtntkmal proipre^ and the barren road of destruction. They cannot be 
treaded tc^ether* No one who has the true interests of India at heart can possibly 
famti^ to maJee his choice. We have made our choice, and X stand here to justify 
tibmt chdbe before tihe Assmbly to-day. I go further and say that every on© who 
chooses our way ought to la^ve us not only Tils confidence but his practical support. 
(A pplause.) 1 am oompellect to treat ihis resolution as a vote of censure upon the 
jpoJioy and proceedings of the Gov^ment and on the grounds I have laid before 
iLhe house, 1 maintain that the verdict of the House ou^t to be, a vote of eoinfiden- 
ee in the policy of the Government. (Appkuse.) 

Sir Bmh Ooche ( leader of the Europ^n group ) opposed the resoluitoi. He 
afilrmed that Glovernineut by oonlerenoe and discussion had failed and tiie^lGimmn«‘ 
must be givm credit for having promulgated the ordinances. ' 


Mmrs. iV5ww and Rcmga Jyar— Why, then, not disband the Bound 
Commit!^ and this Assembly, also. 


if*'' 


&,T Sugh Coc^.—Looking back I have no doubt that the Government had no 
option but to take a firm hand, bearing in mind that they are trustees to hand over 
to a new form of govenlment within a comparatively short time. If India to whom 
this new form of government is handed over shows greater lack of respect to the 
Government then the new constitution will start with great difficulties and on evil 
days, inferring to the situation in Bomb^* Sir Hugh Cocke said that there hadibeeu 
no great protest against the ordinances. Ox course none liked government by ordin- 
ances. But as long as picketing and leaflets’ distribution continued and there was 
outward and inward hostility to Government it was necessary to keep and use th6 
ordinances. Sir Hugh Cocke added that there was no evidence to show that bbese 
ordinances were being unreasonably used. 

Mr, B, jDaa.— Oh 1 From your point of view. 

SirEugh Gock&, — ^No, from the public point of view. 

Proceeding Sir Hugh Cocke reminded the House that the Government were 
doing every uiing to secure the cooperation of the people in the task of constitution 
making but problems like those of minorities and fianohise required 'time. While it 
was essential that no time be lost in proceeding with the work of inaugurating the 
new constitution it would be a great mistake to show impatience in solving quaitions 
of franchise and minorities, for the foundation must be well and truly laid. The 
Congress must be told that the so-called non-violence had actually led to violence ana 
terrorism and the Government could not tolerate it 


Mr, Boon refuted the charge that the Congress had broken the Delhi Pact At 
least in the IJ. P. he said the putting of traders in the lock-up because they ww 
to© nervous to open their shops on hartal days, did not justify the Gov^m^t 
iiiaiB^:#on that the ordinances were worked with moderation* TlJe Govmmmmt con- 
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vained a November session of the Assembly as they wanted money, but it did not 
suit them to convene a session for emergency legislation. 


Mr. Eamaswami Mudaliar wondered why Mr. French had draw-n a red herring 
across the trail when this resolution had openly condemned the terrorist movement 
in Bengal. (Cheers.) He made it perfectly clear at the outset that by passing this 
resolution the House would not even by suggestion or implication associate itself 
with the terrorist movement or anarchical crimes which sometimes occurred in Ben- 
gal. If this resolution was, in the opinion of Sir James Crerar, pieces of mosaic 
pieced together and finely dovetailed, then it was a matter for congratulation. At 
any rate it was better done than so many Ordinances which had been promulgated 
by piecing together some archaic rules and regulations. (Cheers.) Sir James Crerar 
had asked for a vote of confidence in the Government by rejecting this resolution. 
He would have no objection to passing a vote of confidence, if the Government 
passed a vote of confidence in the Assembly'aud brought forward emergency legislation 
in substitution of the Ordinances. Even accepting for the sake of argument that 
every one of those ordinances was necessary, why was the Assembly not taken into 
confidence and legislation not placed before it ? As a member of the Bound Table 
Conference he heard at St. James’ Palace appeals made for co-operation. That co- 
operation was given and helpful. But here in India Sir Hugh Cocke, leader of the 
European group, wae not willing to exercise his rights as an elected member and 
was prepared to give all discretion to the Government, to the few men in the Go- 
vernment, who considered themselves wise. The Assembly under the existing cons- 
titution had no control over the actual administration of the country but it had a 
restricted power of legislating and taxing the country. If Sir James Crerar was 
sure of getting a vote of confidence from the Assembly for the Government policy, 
what .was there to prevent him from placing the emergency legislation in substitu- 
tion ^of Ordinances f This House which was called India’s Parliament would be 
stultiffying itself and committing political suicide, if it was going to subscribe to Sir 
Hugli Cocke’s declaration that all wisdom was concentrated in either the Home or 
the Legislative Secretary and that the collective wisdom of the Assembly was of no 
conset^ence whatsoever. If this sug^stion was to be upheld, then sooner this House 
was diilsolved the better. (Cheers of Nationalists and Independents.) 

Pro^^eeding Mr. Eamaswami Mudaliar reminded the Government how the non- 
Brahmfn party in Madras in 1922 and 1923 passed measures after measures in the ' 
Madras Legislative Council when Lord Willingdon was the Governor and asked 
Sir Janjtes Crerar to consult his Chief and come forward with measures in substi- 
tution qf the Ordinances. 

Mr, i^’kumavi (Bengal) interrupted : ‘But this is not the Madras Council,’ 


Mr, Eamaswami Mudaliar retorted that the Bengal Council was not different from 
the Madras Council. Mr, Mudaliar promised to approach every emergency legislatiomif 
it was brought before the Legislative Assembly, without any bias or prejudice. He 
admitted he was opposed to the civil disobedience movement and he appealed for 
the sake of putting it down, for measures from the Government which he could 
consider dispassionately. Any other attitude would only mean that this Assembly 
would go down in history as invertebrate and not capable of asserting its own 
dignity. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Ahdul Matin Chatedhury declared that the motion was a censure for 
reversal of the Irwin ]DoUcy, for Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and for the manner 
tyrannical ordinances had teen applied in the Frontier province. He threw 
blame for the rupture on the Government of India who had yi 
to civilian diehards but added : ‘These Ordinances will not save the tottering 
cracy in India. (Hear, hear.) You have perpetrated a miniature JaUianwma 
in Kohat through budaing Dyers and yet your communiques mention ‘aE if:, 

It reminds me of a film quiet on the Western front.’ 

Sir Evelyn Howell, Foreign Secretary, said the issue was cleaar, ‘Wte' ^ J 
with me is against me.’ He declared that if the Government had chosen Jo 
a prosecution against Abdul Ghaffar Khan under the ordinary law, " 

been no doubt about his conviction. 

Mr^ Ahdul Matin Ohaudhury Why hot So it 

m ' S'.-" 
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Sir Evelyn Hotvell gave an account of Red Shirt activity which did not lessen 
even after the Premier’s declaration. ‘I ask Sir Abdul Qayum whether that an- 
nouncement is satisfactory or not V 

Sir Abdul Qayum.— satisfactory. 

A member.— Hm master’s voice. , ^ , t m. rr a 

Sir Evelyn EowelL—^Thiit was not the view of Abdul Ghaffar Khan. He de- 
nounced it as entirely unsatisfactory. 1 am sure no other Goyernrnent in the wwd 
would have put up with Abdul Ghaffar for half^ the time we did. (Applause.) The 
Foreign Secretary said, "Every Government oflicial felt sorry for the loss of 14 lives 

of fellow citizens in Kohat.’ 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — There were 84 deaths. 

Sir Evelyn Hotvell : ‘Whatever the number, I would like to say that the blood 
of these brave but misguided men rests not upon us but uoon Abdul (Ghaffar Khan, 
Replying to Mr. Shah Daudi, Sir Evelyn Howell said, ‘T recently returned from 
the Frontier where I had the pleasure of an interview with Mr, Shah Daudi and 
his colleague. Mr. Daudi had not apparently discovered the terrible mentality of 
the Frontier officers of which he told us to-day. ^He did not mention his movement 
was restricted and he thanked the Chief Commissioner for the courtesy and facdities 
given him. I submit that to make an attack on the mentality of frontier officers 
as a whole without any chance on the part of a reply is grossly unfair. Sir Kve- 
lyn Howell offered to look into any case of excess of power brought to his notice. 
He said when he was in Peshawar the Chief Commissioner was uns^ by the ru- 
mour that the police had thrown two ladies from an upper story. On ciHiiaity it 
was found that the ladies sitting above had hurt a policeman with a stone auii when 
the police ascended the balcony the ladies jumped into the street. 1 

A. member — -W^hat a tale I ^ 

Concluding Sir Evelyn Howell said, ‘Wliat the Frontier province wants is ffcst to 
be let alone ror a bit. I am sure the Government has no desire to keep these ? ordi- 
nances a minute longer than necessary and it is quite aware that the orders 
sec. 144 may make the introduction of reforms dimcult. They are determin^i that 
these reforms shall be brought into force at the earliest possible moment. ThW will 
do their best to secure the cooperation of the people of the Frontier in boj doing. 

Mr. B. Dass said that tho boycott of British goods was really at the baeW of the 
repressive policy. Mr. Das characterising Pandit Madan Mohan Mulaviy^ 
prince among cooperators began to read extracts from his 7,000 words letter to the 
Viceroy. On the enquiry of the PrCHidcnt, he said he wished to read the letter but 
was leaving the unfinished portion for others to read. (Laughter). 

Mr, B. R. Puri said that according to their own admission the (Joyernment had 
ample opportunity to bring forward legislation before the House. He instHnced Uie 
case of a colonel in Central Africa who received a telegram Arrest all aliens. War 
declared.’ He accordingly arrested all and replied back Arrested Germans, Italians, 
Belgians etc. Please inform against whom war declared,’ (Laughter.) 

The Assembly rose for the day. 

2nd. FEBRUARY House concluded the debate to-day. At the outset 
Mr. Shimmuhham Chetty supported the resolution, atKrming that it was couch^ 
in a tone of reasoned moderation, with no incompatible seutiraents therein. Ihe 
Government should have of their own accord come before the Lt^gislature for a vote 
of confidence if they were confident that their case was strange, but the Government 
not having done that, the un-officials had tabled this resolution. He thoumt the 
future historian would write that the present crisis was brought about by the dte- 
hards of the Congress. Personally he did not regard the Ordinances as unconstitu- 
tional, but they should be promulgated only when there was a real emergency ana 
the legislature was not in session or if the legislature refused to sanction emergency 
legislation. None of these tests applied in the case of the present Ordinance. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetty gave three instances which, in his opinion, proved that 
Sir James Crerar was unjustified in his assertion that the Ordinances were being 
applied with moderation. Firstly, he referred to the case of beating the Congress 
piAeters at Coimbatore which he had personally witnessed and in which one suc- 
cumbed to his injuries, secondly the case of Dr. Paton, which required immediate 
enquiry, and lastly the report from Telieherry that an L 0. S« Magistral got 
removed from the person of a Hindu women her sacred marriage thread with a 
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small pieces of gold in order to recover a fine, (Some members cried ‘Shame’, ^Dis- 
graceful’ etc., while the details were narrated.) Mr. Chetty also referred to cases of 
censorship of press telegrams and lastly mentioned the warning given by a magis- 
trate to Mr. B. Das, a member of the Assembly and editor of Young Utkal, for an 
article headed ‘Wrong Move’. Concluding, Mr. Chetty thought the Government of 
India were only reflecting the spirit prevailing at Whitehall. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said he could hardly believe his eyes when he read the 
Frontier Ordinance. 

Mr, Ghamavi . — You made them in Bengal. 

Sir Abdur Rahim.—l have not promulgated a single ordinance. 

Mr, Ghamavi . — You defended them in Bengal Council, 

Sir Abdur Rahim.— 1 did not defend a single ordinance. (Opposition applause.) 

I maintain that the scope of the ordinances is to deprive every one of every vestige 
of right of personal safety, right^; to liberty, right to property, right to association 
and every right that a human being may possess and who is that Indian with self- 
respect who can tell the Government : ‘We have confidence in you and what 
you have done is right’ ? Is this how you are preparing India for Swaraj, for 
Dominion Status, by taking awav even the little freedom we enjoy. I have de- 
nounced many of the activities of the Congress publicly without reserve, but that is 
not the question. You are depriving an entire people of their elementry and funda- 
mental rights, (Applause.) You can frame ordinary laws to meet the situation. 

A voice . — You will reject them. 

Sir Abdtir Rahim —Ym, if it goes beyond the necessities of the situation. 

Sir George Rainy twitted Sir Hari Singh Gour by stating that the resolution 
had promised supioort to all measures considered reasonable and necessary by the 
Goverviment. Why th«n Dr. Gour objected to the measures which the Government 
felt were the minimum power needed ? He felt the Government could not forget 
the necollection of what the House had done three years ago with the Public Safety 
Bill. \ When an extraordinary legislation was brought Dr. Gour was the first to 
move Mbs circulation, (Laughter.) There would be a test tomorrow evening when 
anothtf of those exceptional bills sent out for circulation was coming up and the 
Goverr meiit would watch the behaviour of the House to-morrow to determine its 
attitud b whether it could depend on the support of the House for power when the 
ordinaif ces expired. Sir George Rainy said Mr, Shafee Daudi’s recital of the events 
in the .frontier had not succeeded in making out a case for an enquiry. Finally, 
Sir Ge^''rgo Rainy repudiated the preposterous proposition suggesting that the Go- 
vernrac^^it arc not anxious to consult all the communities’ interests in India in fram- 
ing a Ci 7 )nstitiition and challengingly asked, ‘What risks did we not incur in bringing 
that ab< 4 >ut last year V 

Mr, \lagannath Agarioal in meeting Sir George Rainy’s argument said if the 
Govern til on t could not bring the emergency legislation in anticipation of the emer- 
gency on at the time of the emergency they could do so now and take the verdict 
of the House. That was what precisely the resolution demanded and if the Govern- 
ment trelftted it as a vote of censure its rejection would sound the death knell of the 
House as it would be the greatest humiliation for the members. If the Governor- 
General (isould alone make laws for India, Government should suspend the Assembly 
and send back all the Round Table Committee. 

Sir Henry Gidney opposed the resolution because it reduced the Assembly to 
the position of a house-owner damning policemen when the latter came and arrested 
the robbers in his house. If the members felt the working of the ordinances so. 
keenly let them address meetings outside the Assembly and face the consei^ences 
instead of abusing the Government officers here. What struck Sir_ Henry Qi^i^y 
most was the extraordinary enthusiasm being shown in the Frontier peopl^ 
enquiry in the Frontier would only result in thwarting the Reforms. Xbe 
ment were pursuing the constitutional reforms as decided by the Round 
ference. One notable achievement of that conference was the pact we 

rities. Let those who were representatives of those minorities vote we 

resolution . . , 

Sir Abdul Qaiyzm said he would not like to argpe or_ quesfiq?i ' whether the 
replacement of the ordinary law by ordinances in Fremider to or not. 
He would like boldly to say that the activities of jisui Khan were 
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the chief cau&o for the promulgation of ordinances in the Frontier* He exceeded the 
bounds of law and was preaching the dangerous doctrine of complete independence 
from village to village to ignorant masses. One could forgive Khan Abdul Ghaffar’s 
doings up to December l,hut after the Prime Minister's annouaceracnt conferring 
self-government on the frontier he was not justified in precipitating matters in the 
way he did. On December 23, he collected a jirga and told them that the 
Premier’s announcement of reforms for the Frontier was unacceptable. The Govern- 
ment were justified in the course they had adopted to prevent the spread of law- 
lessness at the begining itself. 


Mr, K, C, Neogy attacked the European Association and the fjondon die-hards who 
were in league with the India Office to introduce the repressive policy. He quoted 
from Mr. Onurchiirs speech of Dec. 3 in the House of Commons in which Mr, 
Churchill had asked as to how the proposed K. T. C. Committees would work in 
the various provinces which would be under a law amounting to martial law and 
that the repressive measures to bo introduced wore the result of the past foolish 
policy, Mr. Neogy asked, *How is it Mr. Churchill knew this regime was coming a 
month before Mahatma Gandhi’s arrival and the promulgation of the ordinances ? 
Many Congressmen asked me for an answer and I would ask the Government 
to enlighten them.' Mr. Neogy then gave the instance of Mr. G. C. Nag, 
a Rai Bahadur, a retired deputy oolloctor. whose houso was raided one 
night and Mr. Nag was grossly abused qby the European^ police officer 
who, when Mr. Nag remonstrated, told Mr. Nag, Tf the police superinten- 
dent had come, he would have beaten you.’ Mr. Nag^s son and daughter, a most 
cultured lady, were taken away. This lady was kept in custody without any charge 
and removed from place to place under male escort. The police smashed all furni- 
tures in Mr. Nag’s house and Mr. Nag had sent the speaker a letter which he was 
about to read when his time was up and the House adjourned for lunch. 

Afr. Raahuhir Singh held that the only way to deal with the law-brcakcrsj was 
to crush them. The* Congress in the United Provinces had embarked on a nprent 
campaign to exploit the inability ef the tenants to pay and showed great hutrry in 
lunching the civil disobedience movement. The Government were equally gi'iilty of 
haste in promulgating the ordinances. The Ispeaker, though he approved o:f some 
portions of the resolution, could not support it in the present form. 


Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan appealed to the non-officials to afibrd the Government 
an op]Dortunity to create an atmosphere for the peaceful working of reforms. The 
aim o£ national India was to attain freedom and the Govcrrmient were equally 
disposed to meet the demand. Where then was the need for all the present t jrmoil? 
He asked what the non -officials would have done to meet the emergency if they 
were in power. 

Mr, Amarmth DwfA— Something quite different. 


Sir Zulfiqar Ali Yes, something worse than this. 

Mr, Nepg?/.— Might have been worse for you. 

The speaker said that those who had any stake in the country could not allow 
the situation to drift into chaos. 

Sardcur Sant Singh pointed out that non-officials were there in the House anxious 
to co-operate with the Government. The Government should make it possible for 
them to do so. Their main point was that the law should be rcBpected before order 
while the ordinances were a negation of all laws. Ho held that the supplementary 
Finance Bill was passed to prepare for this struggle with the Congress. 

Mr, Yamin Khan complained that the resolution was crooked and asked the 
opposition openly to attaclr the Government. He narrated the harm done to the 
zaraindar’s interests by the no-rent campaign and by those whose hidden motive 
to capture the legislatures of the future through the present propaganda. ( A 
voice , — ^What is wrong in that ?) The speaker said that if a peaceful atmosphere 
could not be restorea by the ordinary law he welcomed the action of the Governor- 
General taken after consulting the provincial Ministers. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangtr said that the Government officers were not to blame but 
the (^vernment which empowered them unjustly with such powers as to arrest men 
‘about to act’ in a criminal manner. Even the advocacy of temperance, use of 
Khftddar and advocacy of Swadeshi were penalised. ( Fot'ces.^Shame, shame.) 
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Sir James Crerar, — Under what ordinance ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir. — I am stunned at this question. You declare an associa- 
tion unlawful under the criminal law Amendment Act and its work in these direc- 
tions becomes illegal. You closed a Swadeshi exhibition. I admit in Bombay city 
the powers have been used with consideration and great judgment. 

Concluding the speaker said : Believe me as one who will fight for the British 
connection till the end of my days that some of the provisions of these ordinances 
are weakening the link and if allowed to stand will completely break this link bet- 
ween India and England.^ 

Mr. Earhilas Sarda said : ^Either bring bills before us and if we fail, certify 
them or suspend the constitution and rule by ordinances. He asked the Law Mem- 
ber to justify how loitering before a shop could be an offence and how under an 
ordinance any man could be forced to open his shop if he was not to be imprisoned. 
This had happened. (Applause.) Concluding, he said : T had been a judge under 
the British Government. I fail to find out under what law a man who sits on the 
road can be assaulted with a lathi or fired at. Arrest him, imprison him. There is 
nothing but rule of lathis in the land.^ 

Syed Murtaxa said that no explanation had yet been tendered by Government 
speakers for the arrest of Mr. Sen Gupta or the incarceration of Mr. Gandhi, the 
very embodiment of non-violence. Eeplying to Sir Evelyn HowelVs remark, he said 
any other Government would have given a jagir to Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan for 
converting to non-violence Pathans who believed that killing an Englishman was 
a religious virtue. Now Pathans had allowed 250 of their men to be killed without 
retaliating. Islam taught them patriotism and liberation of the country. If Khan 
Abdul Qaffar Khan preached complete independence which Sir Abdul Qayum had 
object^^o, the speaker also stood for complete independence. 

i 

Mrf\ Moore, — How do you reconcile that with the oath of allegiance ? 

Mr\ Mur tarn, ■--Th.&t dfoes not interfere with my loyalty. (Laughter.) 

Thes speaker said that when in the Frontier the jewels of a lady were removed 
while jlfraying and the husband remonstrated to the officer the latter replied : 
‘Eegard yourself as fortunate that your wife was not removed.’ 

He landed with quoting a Persian couplet from Saadi that the power of the tyrant 
could n|ot continue for long. 

At tmis stage a closure of the debate wss applied for from both sides and Mr. 
Chetty who was in the chair accepted the closure and called upon Sir Hari Bingh 
Gour tolj reply to the debate. 

Sir Mari Singh Gour replying to the debate said that if the Government had the 
right to {govern, had it equally the right to misgovern ? The ordinances placed the popu- 
lation Or India entirely at the mercy of the Executive Government. The multitude 
of cases k)f excesses given by the members were too horrifying to tolerate. A mere 
asBuranc^ that enquiries would be made if a specific complaint was given would not 
serve thel purpose in the face of the drastic provisions of the ordinances. The Go- 
vernment \argued that legislation, to replace the ordinances would mean delay. Su^ 
an answer would have led to the defeat of the Government in England. Here in 
India a mmority Government was supported by minority parties in controlling the 
majority. Twelve years of ]oatience in the country had lea the Congress to embark 
on a perfectly constitutional method of^ civil disobedience and now the Govern- 
ment was out to crush it by arresting its leaders and confiscating its property. He “ 1 
particularly complained against the si:opping of the Swadeshi Exhibition in Madras.. , f 

Concluding, Sir Hari Singh Gour said, 'By government by ordinances which 
refuse to bring before the Assembly this House has been rendered impotent. 
make it contemptible by your vote.’ (Ironical cheers from European benches,)’ 

Sir James Crerar^ winding up the debate, said that he was astounded hy 
Singh Gour’s assertion that the civil disobedience movement was constitutionM. . , 

referred to the ordinance promulgated in Bengal^ when Sir Abdur i ¥ 

member of the Government. If Sir Abdur Bahim did not find any 
impropriety against the ordinance enacted he ought to have ^lUstified the or-^ 

dinances here. Beferring to the cases of excesses mentionMl , by , ®^eral : 

Sir James Crerar ]oointS out that it would fie easy 'to multiply the ^^cesses by toe ^ 
Congress — cases of violence, murder and attempted mtmders. w tasK wouiu 
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linprilfilftble. The isBUO before the House was whether the Oovernment was right 
or wrong in its general policy and in its gencsral procemlings, whether the Govern- 
menfc was threatened witli an emergency entlangefmg the pi»aeo of the country 
and whether the aetion of the CJownment were sincere and honest in its efforts to 
promote conKtitutional progress, Hit Jamm Grerar i«Biificd the fJovernment action 
under each head and left the verdict to the unprejudiwl judgment, of the ABsembly. 

fkifore tlm resolution was put to vtde Sir Abdnr was given an o|)t>ortunity 

to explain hia position regarding the Bengal Ordinance of 1914. Ht* said that if the 
Government of India now wanted to know what he personally did in that connection 
Sir Jamtm (Yerar ought to look into the records, (OhtN^rs td the nnofiicial parties.) 

The Howte divided and rejected Sir Hari Singh Gour*» resolution by 44 against 
62 vote* amidst foiul chwrs and jeering remarks of uuotliciai groups. The Assembly 
ihm adjournod, ^ 

Indian Companies Amendment Act 


.'Irrh FEi^HtfAHY ‘.'--Thm Assembly reverted to its normal business to-day and had 
ft scries of important Icginlative proimsals o! the Governnneit for introduction 
including thrai taritf bills. On the motion of 8ir Cb‘orge Rainy, the House passed 
the MU ammdimj ihe Indian Conference Ammdment Ad JfUUK The following is the 
fttatement 


‘Proviso to »ee. 144 tl) of the Jndian Companies Act, lOld, as amended by the 
Indian Oompani^ (Amendment) Act, 1930 (Act XIX of 1031), lays down that a 
firm whereot: the partners all hold auditor's certificates may bo apjjointcKl by its firm 
name to be auditor of a company and may act in its firm name. Act, XIX of 
1931 hm not yet been brought into force, but the attention of the Government of 
India has been drawn to the fact tdiat certain accountant firms doing fn«?^ines8 in 
India have partners who do not visit India. As the proviso stands, such firms will 
in future be debarred from appointment as auditors of a company in India their 
firm names unless each partner, whether resident in India or abroad, Is graJitd an 
(Indian) auditor’s certificate — ^an obligation which it is undesirable to impofc The 
object of the bill is to remove the detect.* 1 

The Commerce Member announced that the amending Act of 1030 w»nM be 
brought into force from next April and that this small amendment wouhl l»e Intu- 
duem in time. |! 

Biix TO Repeal Employment Dihpdteh Act | 

Bir Joseph Bhore moved the consideration of the hill repealinfj the 
and Workmen {Disputes) Act of 1860 which was paHsod, The fo!lowiu|i< h the 
statement:—- J 

*The Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act wan pasHcd in ItSOO fo pi^Ofide for 
speedy determination of disputes relating to wages in th»‘ case < )f certain 
workers. I't is applicable to the eoastruction of railways, canais and ailmt public 
works and provides for summary disposal of disputes by magistrates. ItheBoyat 
Oommlmion on Labour, which invited opinions regarding fne utility of Act, has 
reported that “the Act has everywhere ecascxl to be ustHl, nml this,' ii prhaps 
fortunate as it also embodies the principle of criminal breach of We 

recommend its entire repeal.” j, 

Bill Re. Collection of Income-tax i ’ 

Sir George Schuster introduced a hill to amend the Finance Buppk^miary Act 
of 1931 proposing summary assessment in the case of income between rib. 1,000 and 
Es. 2,000 ]^r year. The Finance Member said the procedure would bfc simplified, 
the cost o1: collection would be reduced and the revenue collection woulji be expedi- 
ted, but every assessee had the right to choose the existing <x>mpllcatoa[ procedure. 
The legislation was temporary to enable them to see if the procedure worked satis- 
factorily. If he did it could So adopted as a permanent feature under j the Income- 
Tax Act. I 

The operative clause of the Finance Act Amending Bill ran / 

1. The income-tax officer may, save where he has servi^I a notice finder sub-sec. 
(2) of BOO. 22 of the Indian Income-tax Act 1922, make a summary ; aj^g^ment of 
the income of an assessee to the best of his judgment and shall serve on the 
assesse a notice of demand in a form to be prescribed by the CcotriJ B<wd of 
Revenue, and such notice shall be deemed to be a notice of demand under sec. 29 
od that Act. 
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2. “Any assessee in respect of whom such summary assessment has been made 
may, within 30 days of receipt of the notice of demand, make an application to the 
incometax officer for the cancellation or revision of the assessment, and the income- 
tax officer shall after examining any accounts and documents and hearing any 
evidence which the assesses may produce and such other evidence as the income-tax 
officer may require, determine by an order in writing the amount of the tax, if any, 
payable by the assessee, and such determination shall be final, provided that if any 
assessee making such application files therewith a return under sub- sec. (2) of 
sec. 22 of the Indian Income-Tax Act, 1922, the application shall be deemed to be 
a return under that sub-section and shall be dealt with accordingly. 

3. ^A copy of an order under para 2 shall be served on the assessee to whom it 

relates and shall be deemed to be a notice of demand under sec. 29 of the Indian 
Income-Tax Act, 1922. - 

4. ‘The above procedure shall apply also to the assessment and collection during 
the financial year 1932-3B on incomes of Rs. 1,000 and upward and less than Rs. 
2,000 which have escaped assessment in the financial year 1931-32.’ 


Air Forcjs Bill 

Mr. MacWorth Young Army Secretary, introduced a hill providing for the 
administration and disciplme of the Indian Air Force. The bill is a self-contained 
measure, the material of which is drawn both from the Indian Army Act and from 
the British Air Force Act. The first batch of Indian Air Force officers from 
Cranwell will be ariving in India early in the summer of 1932. and after a period of 
one year’s attachment to a unit of the Royal Air Force will be posted to the new 
Indian jil^dt. Meanwhile the other Indian _ ranks are being recruited and will 
have r«^ved their initial training by the time that the officers have completed 
ihelv mriod of attachment. By tfie summer of 1933 the Indian Air Force will come 
into complete existence* Hence the necessity for providing for the discipline of the 
officersfeand men of the new force. The following is the text of the statement 

‘Thefvfirst of the Indian Air Force officers from Cranwell will be arriving in India 
early in the summer of 1932, and after a period of one year’s attachment to a unit 
of the Ikioyal Air Force will be posted to the new Indian air unit. Meanwhile, the 
other lil'dian ranks- are being recruited and will have received their initial training 
by the time that officers have completed their period of attachment. At that point, 
in the silmimer of 1933, the Indian Air Force will come into complete existence. It 
is neces^iry to provide by an Act of the Indian legislature for tie discipline of the 
officers abd men of the new force since ^e British^ Air Force Act does not apply 
as it stanlds, to an Indian personnel nor is it restricted in its operation to British 

India I 

‘The Iteislation can be undertaken in one of two ways : (a) by a bill to apply 
the British Air Force Act, with suitable modifications ; (b) by a self-contained oill 
bearing th3e same general relation to the British Air Force Act as the Indian Army 
Act bearsl to the British Army Act. As regards the alternative (a) sec. 177 of the 
British Aix Force Act gives power to the Legislature of India or of any of the 
DominionsV or Colonies to extend or apply all or any of the provisions of the ^itish 
Act to thelofficers, non-commissioned officers and men of a .ocally raised Air Force, 
sublect to duch adaptations, modifications and exceptions as may be specified, ihe 
course thu? indicated has been carefully considered by the Government of India, 
who do nit, however, propose to adopt it, partly on account of the unsuitability pr 
the British Act to an Indian force, and still more on account of the very compli- 
cated nature of the adaptions, modifications and exceptions that would be n^essary. 
The British Air Force Act, which is an adaption of the Bntmh Army Act, 
very long history behind it and has been so heavily amended from time to time tMt 
its arrangerhent has unavoidably become »_confused ^d some of its provisms, are^ 
easy to &ace. These drawbacks, unavoidable in England, 
and it is undesirable to burden an Indian personnel with difficulties whi^to 
even a British officer. Further large portions of the Act have WF 
India, as for instance Fart III, several of the sections m - 

‘summary and other l^al proceedings’ and several of 

nf this a bill reouircd to adapt the Air Force Act wwM pe ve^ ien,^iiy. 

C?>mi^rativaiy few ofthe seetioM would 

slightly amended and others extensively -ameBded. The- , 3 Seeo#d..«seli«ttue t&tne Air 
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Borea (Conatitutiou) Act, 1907, which the Army Act into an Air Force Act 

IIS loiJK and complicated thou.y^h some of its provision are merely formal The 
achedule n^iBsary to ailapt the Air Force Act to Indiao coiiditionH would be just 
m long and full of points, both of substance and intricate draftings. The reprinted 
Act, which would be the result of a bill on these lint‘S, would necessarily differ 
widelv from the Air Force Act, and the desired object, namely, to retain a 
%rti.xf between the Indian and British Acts would not in point of fact be 


‘The Government of India have accordingly recommended the adoption of course 
(b} above, and are accordingly moving for leave to introduce a self-contained Indian 
Air B^orce Bill, which in its general outline and form follows the Indian Army Act 
of 193L The Indian Army Act has existed in its present shape for 20 years, 
covering a period of highly intensive use. It has been amended several times 
certainly, hut luit heavily, and it is still the same measure in arrangement and in 
substance. It is drafuni in fairly simple English, easily compreheado^^ by 
Indian odkers, and has been reproauceil in translations known tckW 
rank and tile. The |>ersoDnel of the Indian Air Force will very largely be S drawn 
from dassiw which now furnish recruits to the Indian army, among whon/T* some 
knowlidge of the Indian Act is current The Indian Act, too, was drafted u »rith re- 
limi to the Indian Criminal Law, and sec, 7 (22) deliberately imports the f|-«enmao- 
of the Indian Penal Code, There can be no doubt that an Act on tip® lines 
of the Indian Army Act will be much better understood by an Indian jl^ersoan^ 
than an act on English lines, and it is probable that even the attached Brit 
sound will find l^s difhculty in following a simple Act on Indian lines thaii 
?ily-ameuded version of the complicated Air Force Act 

‘‘The bill, therefore^ is a self-contained measure which hon. members will 
to study without eontmual reference to other Acta, The material of it is dra..^ -- 
from the Indian Army Act and from the British Air Force Act, The framework, 
the mode of drafting and the substance of the Indian Army Act have been i^adopled 
as far as possible, but where that Act departs widely from the more modern 
ards of the Air Force Act the provisions of the latter have been adopted, T 
siona in which there is the widest departure from the Indian Army Act are i 
In Chapters III and IV on Air Force offences and Duaishments. These 
have b^n drafted so as to secure that members of the 'Indian Air Force will b 
able for any offence with no greater severity than members of the Royal An 
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Thkee Taeiff Bills 


Sir George Rainy then introduced three bills for the protection of kme augar 
industry, the wire and nail industry and the bamboo paper industry, TheJ following 
is the text of statements 1; 

The statement appended bp the Siigar Industry Protection Bill says : fHie object 
of this bill is to give protection to the sugar industry in accordance withJ fhe deci- 
sions announced by the Government of India in their resolution no. Ii27-T (29) 
dated Jan, 30, 1932, on the Tariff Board report on that industry.' jJ- 

The statement of the Commerce Member on the Wire and Wire NqM Indmlry 
(Protection) B my s ‘The object of this bill is to give effect to the pr( ^posal made 

by the Tariff Board in their report on the grant of protection to the wbfo and wire 
nail industry that a tem]X)rary protective duty of Rs. 45 per ton should#® imposed 
on iron or steel wire and wire nails. It is proposed in the bill thM the duty 
should remain in force until March 31, 1934/ ^ 



ill says : — 
ulp Indus- 
d on cer- 
<Protectioa) 
be oonti 


Sir George Rainy’s note on the Barnboo Paper Industry iProtecUon) 

‘In its report regarding the grant of protection to the paper and paper 
tries, the Tariff Board has recommended that the protective duties imp/ 
tain printing paper and writing paper by the Bamboo Paper Industn 
Act, 1925. and the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, sho — -- — - 
nued, and in addition, that a protective duty of Rs. 45 a ton should I imposed on 
imported pulp in order to further the development of bamboo paper % offering a 
direct incentive for the manufacture of bamboo pulp. The Boa -d has further 
recommended that these protective duties should remain in force for a period of 
mrm y^rs. The Government of India have accepted these recoit'%tendatwSi and 
ob|eet of the bill is to give effect to the m.’ 
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137 


Sir James Crerar moved the reference to a select committee of a htU supplemm- 

Hng the Benaal Crtmnal Law Amendment Act 1930, opinion on -which had been 

collected under the direction of the Assembly at the last September session. 

* re-enact secs. 4, 5 and 6 of the Supplementary 

Act, 19-5, and thus supplement the provisions against the commission of terrorist 
crimes in Bengal and organisations of conspiracy to this end. The onerative Dart 
of this bill was to enable the Bengal Government to transfer prisoners ?rom Bengal 
jails to jails in other parts of British India. 

The llome Member catalogued the tragic events since the bill was circulated and 
mentioned 9.J crimes, 24 of which related to murders or attempted murders, not to 
the recent attempts to derail trains. He complimented the Government 
omeials on their courage in facing a serious situation. (Applause). Men of dangeroui 
character were responsible for the state of indiscipline in ^ails and the promotion of 
plans and conspiracies for the commission of further crimes. It was their duty to 
prevent young men from being drawn into these acts, but specific instructions were 
:,BSued by the conspirators to murder particular district magistrates, superintendents 
of police, persons on tribunals and other officials of Government and also to commit 
dacoities for securing money. Eighteen inveterate terrorists were actually transferred 

under Regulation III, but there were administrative and other 
objection's to such a course. If this was passed it was proposed to transfer 
dangerois persons from Bengal to a Jail in Ajmer-Merwara, which had & salubrious 
climate** 


/ 


Hindu Widows’ Inheritance Bill 


4tk, FEBRUARY :~N(m-official bills of a controversial character appeared on the 
order bai>er of which Mr. Sarda’s bill for a share for Hindu widows in their 
husba&ids family property attracted a most unusual crowd .of Indian ladies in the 
gallen™. They came in batches on behalf of women’s associations and included both 
Rearing bnlhaut silk sarees and khaddax dresses. 

S, Ranga Imr, sup^rting the bill, said social legislation at this stage of 

evolution would only have an educative value ^otherwise it would remain 

etter as the Surda Act which was being defied with impunity in South India. 

ll^y he thought that at tins time all should join hands on political issues and 
kislation could wait. 

mrojendra Milter, fLaw Member, was not sure whether the bill dealt with a 
fcridovv who always inherited the property of her husband or widows with a 

existing law and doubted if draftsmen in the select com- 
imwce cOBiId do much with the bill as it stood. He criticised the various clause® of 
id said thej ovec-rided the testamentary rights. The House could not bo 

Tj ac ^ £ 1 could not discover any principle in the bill. 

it m <^|9ct of the bill was to give a secure place for a widow in the Hindu social 
«to«f0^he bill certainly would not serve the purpose. 

M f<> fhe debate, said the Government might retard the progreit 

of me bia^but could not kill social progress. He said that the ODvernncent dia not 
conialt imw women’s organisations in the country on a social bill, while on political 
nominated women to the Round table Conference, 

Xlii Hc^nse divided and rejected by 25 against 55 votes Mr. Sarda’s motion. 

Dissolution op Marriages 

8^ Singh Gour moving that the bill to remove certain doubts regarding the 
aiwolntioo I of marnagt^s of persons professing the Hindu religion be referr^to a 
Wect oomi^oittee said that he asked nothing more than to re-establish the law which 
^nriquati^ and confer on Indian women their elementary rights under 
the liinuu 'Saw. He asked the House to sanction the annulment or dissolution of a 

mentioned in the statement of objects and reasons. The 
hw by become more customary anti rigid than the generous and humane 

Msntton In Ijwhieh it vrm made by the great law-givers like Narada and Vashistha. 
jealled upon the House in the name of humanity to support him, 
wtmm di^ussiott at this stage terminated and the House adjourned. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Thb Wheat Imtobt Bill 

6th. FWSMUABYt-^Uhtm ImW Bills flpriired on the agendR paper when the 
Aeaembly met to*day to dispose of official businesa. 

At the outset Sir Gao^o Bainy was allowed to iutrodoce a Biil to extend the 
cmration of the Wheat (Impart Dufy) Aei of 19SL Sir George Eaiiiy explained 
tiaat fiioce the passing of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act the Government of India 
had maintained, a careful watch on the wheat position in India and they were satis- 
fled that no such change had yet taken place as would justify the removal of the 
duty at the end of next March, The Bill, therefore, propose to extend the existing 
dutw on wh^t and wheat flour for a further period of one year, that is, up to 
March 31, 19S3, while retaining the power to reduce or remove them by executiva 
actlott before that date, if circumstances so changed as to render the duties excess 
tire or unnecessary. 

The Sugae Indtjbtey 

Sir George Eainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Bill to provide 
for tfm fostering am developing of the sugar industry in British India, Sir George 
Bainy said that the report of the Tariff jSoard had been before the counl:^ for over 
one month and the trend of public opinion showed that the recommendations of the 
IBoard had been generally accepted. The reason which prompted Govern hient to 
undertake legislation was that the development of sugar industry was a mktter of 
great national importance. Government jiad accepted proposal of the Tarij0|' Board 
to impose a protective duty of Ra. 7-4 per maunc: on sugar for tho nex^ seven 
years,^ He reminded the house that there was already a revenne duty of th^ same 
magnitude on sugar since March, 1931 and the Government now proposed to *konvert 
that duty into a protective duty for the next seven years. The additional surcharge 
imposed last September would not be affectdl by the Bill k 

Sir George Rainy stated that the Government had said nothing in the 
Bs. 6-4 protective duty for the subsequent eight years as recommended by thcL 
Board, the reason for this being that it was too early to forecast what rate 
would be necessary after eleven years, reconsidering the disturbed economlcl 
tions of the country. Provision, therefore, had been made for a statutory 
aft®r March 31, 1938, as to the manner in which any protection found nc 
should be conferred. The Government had also accepted the proposal of tin f ‘ 

Board to^ give protection to the lower kind of sugar and provision had bciM 
in the Bill to assure the agriculturists a fair return for their produce, H 

WiBB AND WlBE-NAIL InDUSTKY ||| 

Sir George Rainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Biil 
3^ the fostering and development of the wire and wire nail industry in Britt lank. 
The (Commerce Member said that wire and wire nails w’ero important WiiliiiWtef 
industri^ to steel The question before Government had been w'hether wm 

an adequate supply of raw material (steel rod in this case) in India. alr^M 
there was sufficient market for the development of the industry, Tne # 
were satisfied that there was a market for products in India, but for 
wire rods were being imported from abroad as there was no mill in 
where these could be inanufactured. The firm at Jamshedpur had offer^rfl 'i I # J 
chase a mill but the difficulty was that unless this concern was assured tm i ^ ii'fllml 
^ey could not rmse sufficient capital to purchase a mill nor could they d4 h I 

industry. The Government had, therefore, decided to give protection oil i ii# W 
March Bl, 1934, when that question also would be fully examined il BP 

therefore, was not asked to commit itself to protection indefinitely. j 

Bamboo Papbb Industey -^11 1 

Sir <^rge Rainy^ the Commerce Member, further moved that the 
(m&m the law relating to the fostering and development of the bamboo Mii 

in Bntish India be referred to a select committee. In doing so, he fiaiiHSlfcltaa 
of Government in imposing a protective duty of Rs. 45 a ton ttM 

ipUlp for seven years was to enable the enormous supply of bamboo tmllHMEll Sl 
; use of metmsively with the country. ^ ? 


wiWStd 
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SUPEEME COURT FOR INDIA 

Indian Air Force Bill 

Mr. G. P. Mackworfch Young, the Army Secretary, then moved the reference of the 
Indian Air Force Bill to a select committee. In doing so, he said that the Bill aimed 
at numerous changes to be made to suit Indian conditions. It was circulated by 
executive order for public opinion and there was no opposition to it so far. The 
House then adjourned till t]ie 10th, February. 

Supreme Court for India 

10th, FDBRUABY: — Mr, Bhagat Ram Puri (Punjab) moved a resolution to-day 
urging early steps to secure the establishment of a Supreme Court in India with 
power (a) to interpret and uphold the constitution, (b) to act as the court of final 
criminal appeal against all sentences of death, (c) to act as the revising court in 
specified serious cases, (d) to hear civil appeals now heard by His Majesty’s Privy 
Council, and (e) generally to carry out the work, at present entrusted to His 
Majesty’s Privy Couhcil, provided that such a court shall not afiect His Majesty's 
prerogative, safeguarded in the constitutions of Canada, Australia and South Africa. 

Mr. Puri said that the principle of the establishment of the Supreme Court was 
fully considered by the Federal Structure Committee, which pointed out that the 
creation of such a court was in the natural course of evolution. The British Indian 
delegates had opined that there should be two division in this court, one dealing 
with Federal matters and the other with appeals from provincial High Courts. Tie 
Indian States delegates had stated that there should be a Supreme Court in British 
India only. The speaker pointed out that any attempt on the part of the Round 
Table Conference to curtail the right of appeal, enjoyed by the subjects over a cen- 
tury, would be resented as a retrogade measure. At present in civil matters there 
were two appeals, but in regard to criminal cases there was only one appeal,^ and 
Mr. Puri die not see why a corresponding facility should not be provided in criminal 
cases, especially as they involved matters of life and death for the subjects. 

Proceeding, Mr. Puri^ explained the difficulties of the accused persons in criminal 
matters. He remarked in connection with police investigations that the iDolice was 
not an ideal body. His description of the police as a ^Tegislatively discredited body" 
was strongly protested against by the Home Member. Mr. Puri also observed that 
there was no ideal administration of justice through Sessions. Concluding Mr. Puri 
ctuoted the opinion of late Mr. Norton that only men with means could get a hear- 
ing in the Piivy Council. 

Mr. Seetharama Raju (Madras) suggested the withdrawal of the resolution. He 
pointed out that so far as the right to interpret and uphold the constitution wa* 
concerned, the Federal Structure Committee had decided that this was entirely for 
the Federal Court and not the Supreme Court. But that Committee had recommen- 
ded the establishment of a Supreme Court for other matters. There was a difierence 
of opinion regarding its powers as the final court of criminal appeals. But even 
here the Committee had not given the final decision as it had no time. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout, supporting the resolution, explained the need for every 
part thereof. Stressing on the criminal appeals part Sir Hari Singh explained how 
in cases in which the Assessors’ verdict was not approved by the Sessions Judges, 
the latter only referred the matter to the High Court and there it was only taken 
into consideration and no appeal was unusually heard. The right of the second 
appeal could not be denied to the people, and it was too late in the day for Dr. 
De^uza to appeal to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee in thif 
regard, which were buried four years ago by a decision of this House. As for Ovfi 
appeals, there was no intention to give anybody more right of -appeal than what was, 
already enjoyed, aud the intention was to see that the litigants’ case was heard bf^ 
a tribunal nearer home at a less cost and with greater convenience^ - ^ 

Sir James Crerar, Home Member, explained that the attitude of Governmerd imt 
one of neutrality. The answer either negative or in the affirmative, to 
questions propounded in the resolution, must necessarily anticipate a state of 
which Government could hardly expect to anticipate in such a manner as to ISad 
them to express any positive or affirmative view. Government would :ferdleii, 
oppose the resolution but at the same time they did not thereby amrm all qt any 
of the propositions which the resolution contained. Hence Government and pffi^al 
members would not vote on this resolution. CbnOludiug^ the MoMber xmtersted 
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tlie prot^ a^inst the aspersions cast on the police and magistracy by Mr. Puri 
whose strictures were undeserved. (Applause). 



creation of a Supreme Court would oe the function of self-governing iuaia 

and &ey should wait till the self-governing legislature came into being. 

Mr, G, C. Biswas ( Bengal ) said litigation was the bane of India and the creation 
of Supreme Court would only add to it. He doubted if in India of to-day they 
could find impartial judges to constitute a Supreme Court. 

Sir B. L, Mitter (Law Member), soeaking from tbe detached^ point of view of a 
lawyer who had ceas^ to practice, held that the resolution, if given effect to, would 
abolish the Privy Council and create a mock Privy Council in India. He was amazed 
to hear arguments in favour of a second appeal in criminal cases. The creation of 
a Supreme Court would only mean delay in the vindication of justice. He felt 
^t what was required was to improve the existing machinery rather than to create 
another Court of Appeal. Mr. A. Hoon wanted assurance from the Government that 
when the new court would be created under the new constitution it would also 
fenction as a second Court of Appeal. India has been asking for the separation of 
Judicial ftom Executive functions for considerable time and now they wanted a third 
court to judge impartially. In any case it would be more impartial than even the 
ffigh Courts. 

' Mr, B^agatram Puri, winding up the debate, asked where was a speedy trial in 
Iho D^i and Meerut conspiracy cases. The Law Member was unjust and ungene- 
rous when he said that the Tribunal raised here in substitution of Judicial Com- 
mittw of the Privy Council would be a mock Privy Council, If that was the 
'nkm of those who were to recommend the establishment of a Supreme Court 
o why not abolish the High Court ? 

The resolution was press^ for division and was carried by 34 against 17 votes. 
Tise Govemment, other official members and many members of several groups also 
remained neutral. The Assembly adjourned till the 12th. 

Assembly Teitelege' and Press Reports 



The adjournment motion of Mr. O. S, Ranga Iyer over ‘the 
i^ti^etory reply of the Home Member to Sardar Sant Singh’s question regarding 
^ publicafeon in me pr^s of speeches made in the Assembly, was debated at length 
as the Law Member wanted time to give a considered opinion on the points 
the motion was postpon^ till the next day at ' the President’s suggestion, 
£toga Iyer rrferred to the Home Member’s statement that, while the freedom of 

members of the Assembly under the Government of India 
imbli^tion of a sp^ch was liable to be determined by- the ordinary law 
the Press Act of 1931 and by the provisions of the Ordinances and in 

publication of ’repons of 
^pga Iyer, not only by the ordinary law passed 
which were not brought before the House and 
Bit James Orerar had relied the other day on 

IWiVlI^PIR nmrfctAnf TATt. ^ ^ A. 1_ VIj 


from the question of Sardar Sant Sineh. the ansTrem t. 


was 



IP of the Act la not affected by ary Ordinance. Ihe proritions o” tlL 
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iection do not apply to the publication of reports by newspapers, of which Habllity 
is determined by the provisions of law, including the Press Act, 1931.” I do not 
think any exception could be taken to that either, but the real difficulty arises by 
the following words of the Horae Member : — ^‘And by the j^rovisions of the 
Ordinances, particularly by sec. 63 of Ordinance II of 1932”. Before I ;proceed 
further with the various points, I should like to ask the Home Member wbet!iier he 
is prepared to make a statement that so far as publication of the proceedings of the 
Assembly is concerned no Ordinance will affect them. Let me make it clear that 
the ordinary law does apply, and this motion does not affect the ordinary law 
applying to publication of the proceedings of the House. The only question is whe- 
ther by the Ordinances a new departure has been made in regard to publication of 
the proceedings of the House.’ 

S(ir James Crerar replied: — ‘An Ordinance is a law. The question is, what is ths 
actual effect of the law. I cannot answer what is the precise effect of an Ordinance. 
It is obviously a question if and when a case arises for interpretation by the courts, 
and I cannot possibly take upon myself to say authoritatively either what is the 
effect of the law or what the view taken upon it by the law courts would be.” 

Tha President The Chair is entitled to ask the opinion of the Law Member, 
who is fortunately present here. I want to know whether the issue of Ordinances 
makes any difference whatsoever in the matter of publication of the proceedings of 
this Houses in newspapers, as has been going on ever since the Assembly came into 
existence. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said he was somewhat taken by surprise and wanted time to 
consider the matter. 

The President advised Mr. Ranga Iyer not to press his motion to-day and ]pro 
mised to accept it for to-morrow after ascertaining the considered opinion of the .Law 
Member. Mr. Banga Iyer bowed to the President’s suggestion. 

Ce. Law Amendment Bill 

Resuming the debate on the select committee motion on the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, Mr. Banga Iyer condemned the attemoted outrage on the Bengal 
Governor and conveyed his congratulations on his Excel ency’s providential escape. 
He repudiated the suggestion made in some Anglo-Indian newspapers which 
attributed the terrorists’ crimes to the activities of the Congress. Since placing the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act on the statute book crime had not abated. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer based his objection on the opinion of the Assam Government, 
which did not like the idea of transferring detenus to other provinces. He strongly 
protested against the remarks made by Mr. Cosgrave (chief Government whip) as 
chief secretary of the Assam Government that the detenus were criminals and 
desperate individuals fit to be deported to the Andamans. He would not be a party 
to give the Horae Member the privileges of Regulation III, which had been re- 
peatedly condemned as a rusty weapon. If the Government wanted such powers 
as were found in the present bill let them convert these detenus into Regulation 
prisoners. The cure for terrorism was not detention of people without trial on the 
mere pretence of police evidence. Let the Government produce them before a proper 
court if they were suspicious of their hona fides. Mr. Ranga Iyer asked Sir James 
Crerar if he would provide travelling allowances for the relations, of 
detenus to see them in distant places. He finally announced that he 
would not serve on the select committee as he did not agree witi the principle of 
the bill. 

Mr. R. Las did not like that the Government should force down the throat of 
the House a legislation opposed to all principles of democratic legislation. The 
outrage on the Bengal Governor did not justify the introduction of panicky legisla- 
tion. The speaker narrated the difficulties experienced by prisoners in different jails 
in other provinces with regard to diet, language, etc. He agreed with Mr. 

Iyer that if detenus were transferred to other provinces their relations should ’Bis 
provided with travelling allowances and other facilities. 

j ' 

Sir Ahdur Bdhim at the outset said that his attention had been drawn to a stalo- 
mcnt made by Mr. R. S- Sarma to the effect that while he (Sir A bdur Rahim) was 
a member of the Executive Council in Bengal holding the portfolio of jails he was at 
one time asked on the phone by the Governor to reSgn, stiggesting t'lat his admi- 
nistration of the Jails department was not approved of. Hu Abdm Rahim ) 
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wisiMd to state to the House that this statement of Mr ^solute 

falsehood. The speaker himself gave up the Jails portfolio because he re^^ 
hold charge of it unless his policy was pursued. To “ake allusions in the Assembly 

as to what happened in Bengal when he was a member . statements of 

fair. The Government ought to see that their nominees .'J/J “°‘j^?ake statemen s ot 
this kind. Speaking on the motion, Sir Abdur Eahim said that his party would not 
oppose the reference of the bill to a select committee. 

Mr. a C. Biswas supported the ’motion. As an eyewitness of a recent incident in 
Bengal he said he could not but support the motion. The_ time was past when mere 
denunciation of such crimes was enough. Public opinion rnust mob lise , 

and here Mr. Biswas criticised the leaders of public opinion in Bengal for not 
having expressed their horror and indignation at public meetings. 

Mr, S, 0. Jog interrupted the speaker by reminding him that public meetings 

were not allowed nowadays. „ , , , ^ r\ a- 

Mr. Biswas retorted : 1 am speaking of the days before the Ordinances 
such crimes were perpetrated. The Ordinances are only the result of those crimes. 
We are here to-day to supplement the Bengal law.’ The question of policy could be 
dealt with only when the parent bill was under discussion, but not when a 

corollary legislation was brought forward. - . n. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, leader of the Nationalist party, gave bis supijort to the 
motion for a select committee because this was a temporary evil. Though in 
ordinary times hia party would have obiected to such a measure, yet he recognised 
the exceptional circumstances and would not stand in the way of the bill being 
to a select committee. The bill repealed the Habeas Corpus Act in respect or 
detenus and even empowered sentence of detention as well as sentence of deporta- 
tion without trial. The Government should, therefore, in the select committee act 
in such a manner as not to be impervious to the appeals of humanity and 

compassion. ^ auj 

Sir James Crerar acknowledged the speeches of Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir Abdur 
Bahim and Mr. Biswas, and joined in the thanks to Providence for the escape of 
the Bengal Governor. He particularly praised the courageous action of the Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University in saving the Governor. He recognised that a 
h^vy responsibility rested on the Government. At the same time ]ae hoped Mr. 
Biswas’s words would appeal to an audience wider than this House, 

Messrs. Banga Iyer and Amarnath Dufct having got out of the select committee, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr. Harbilas Sarda were put in, and the motion for a 
select committee was carried. 

Finance Act Supplementary Bill 
The Finance Act Supplementary and Extending Bill was then passed. 

Tke Wheat Import Bill 

Speaking on the Wheat Import Bill, Dr, Ziauddin complained of the cramped 
market for wheat. The present bill would afford some relief, but one year’s provi- 
sion was insufficient. He urged that the profit made by the Government in issuing 
money should be diverted towards the relief of agriculturists as was done in 

Sir George Rainy said that Dr. Ziauddin, like Oliver Twist, always wanted more. 
The ^mmerce Member pointed out that Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment extending the 
period to 1934 was out of order as it involved taxation which required the prior 
sanction of the Governor-General, 

^0 President ruled Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment out of order on that point, 
ii^. Morgan., moving the reduction of the import duty from Rs. 2 per hundred- 
wmght, contended that the amendment was not aimed at a reduction of prices. 
There was no change in the position of prices this year and the object of his 
motion was to bring them to the position of last year. The price of Es. 4-6 was a 
wir selling price for Indian wheat. He did not anticipate any fall in prices. Mr, 

Mor^n maintained that a duty of Es. 2 was rather severe on the consumer, and he 
therefore urged its reduction. 

Yamin Khan opposed Mr. Morgan’s amendment on the ground that it would 
•MWt in withdrawing i;he protection given to agriculturists under the Act, The 
awMvuinent, if accepted, would benefit importers as against consumers. 
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Sir George Raivy regretted that he could not accept Mr. Morgan’s amendment. 

Mr. Morgan having withdrawn his amendment, the Wheat Import Bill was 
passed, The Assembly then adjourned. 


Assembly ‘Pkiyilege’ and Press Report 

13tk. FEBRUARY :--To-day the President informed the Assembly that on the 
question of press privilege raised by Mr. Ranga Iyer yesterday Sir B. L. Mitter, Law 
Slember, approached the Chair yesterday and represented that as he had made an 
engagement to leave the station last night whether he (the President) would agree to 
receive his considered opinion in writing instead of being present here. The Chair 
accepted Sir B. L. Mitter’s request and received the following communication : — 

Tn my opinion the ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the 
land in the matter of publication in public press or otherwise of the proceedings of 
the legislature.’ 

Sir Ibrahim proceeded : The whole object of the adjournment motion 
is met and nothing further^ need be considered. I trust the Law Member’s 
opinion will be considered satisfactory as no change has been made in regard 
to publication of the proceedings of the Assembly by the promulgation of 
the ordinances, 

Mr, S. C, Ultra la that also the opinion of the Government of India ? 

The President : — That is the opinion of the Law Member and of the Government 
of India. 


Dissolution of Marriages 


The debate was then resumed on Sir H, S, Oour’a motion for reference to a select 
committee of the bill to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of marriages 
of persons professing Hinduism. 

Mr, Sitaram Raju moved an amendment that the bill be recirculated for the 
purpose of obtaining further opinion thereon of the Hindu community including men 
and women and their organizations. He sympathised with Sir H. S. Gour in his 
enthusiasm for social reform but thought if the orthodox Hindus were tolerant and 
the social reformers less inpatient, there would then have been no need for this kind 
of measure. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer characterised the amendment as a piece of^ dilatory tactics and 
pointed to the immense progress made in Mysore and Baroda in matters of social 
reform of the kind before the House. He did not think the laws made by the 
ancient Rishis who fled into secluded hills and did not know much of the 
needs of the people were unalterable. But he asked the House to take 
the modern circumstances into account and not to oppose the permissive 
kind of reform. The speaker, however, did not like Sir H. 8. Gour 
to press for division, for in the absence of responsible government for which they 
were fighting it would be only creating further dissensions amongst their ranks. 

Mr, Raghhir Singh said though personally he was in favour of the bill he could 
not go against the wish of the bulk of his constituents who opposed the bill. He, 
however, supported the amendment for circulation. The House then adjourned. 

Amendment of Income-tax Act 


J5th. FEBRUARY canvassing was afoot when the Assembly met to-day 
to’ discuss the bill relating to income tax on foreign investments and to consider and 
pass the Partnership Bill. 

After question time further discussion on the select committee motion of Sir 
George Schuster to amend the Indian Income-tax Act was resumed. Dr. De Souza 
said that the principle of the bill was an admirable one in every respect except the 
clause which referred to incomes which accrued without British J.ndia to persons 
resident but not domiciled in British India. He considered this would put to 
considerable hardship the little traders who were^ nationals and carried business 
abroad. The speaker offered conditional support if the Finance Member gave an 
undertaking that such persons would be exempt from liability. 

Betcan Bahadur Rangachariarj ex-leader of the Opposition, was cheered when he 
rose to deliver his speech. Mr. Rangachariar said that he approved of the 
principle of the Bill and did not like people to escape a just taxation but he held 
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that as there would be no Finance Bill this year this taxation bill was the only 
occasion wherein he could in this session assert the principle of refusing supplies to 
the Government whose moral sense had become so blurred that it allowed its 
to commit excesses. He narrated Dr. Batons case and the Thali incident from 
Madras and asked how could the Government call iiself strong which cou not 
keep its own household in control. What punishment had b^en given to the offen- 
ding officers ? None. Such Government deserved no financial help. 

Mr Abdul Matin Chaudhury said that the Bill was a sound, simple and reason- 
able proposition but the European and Indian capitalists who had been dodging 
the collectors had combined to oppose the Bill. He held it^ unpatriotic for the 
people to send capital abroad and accentuate unemployment in India. He congra- 
tulated the Finance Member on the splendid tenacity with which he was carrying 
on work in spite of European opposition to the Bill. He maintained that it was in 
the general interest of the Indian public. 

A Member,--Why are you remaining neutral ? 

Jfr, (7/iawda^."-Unfortuiiately by the tyranny of the majority my party decided 
to oppose the Bill, so I remain neutral. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the Independents, said that he approved of the 
principle of the Bill and in ordinary circumstances would have been perfectly 
willing to give full support though there was a question for consideration whether 
it would be advisable for them to handicap their own nationals doing business 
abroad. He opposed the Bill now because it would add^ largely to taxes without the 
Government persuading them that there was any necessity for taxation. 

Mr, C, C, Biswas said the opinion received on the Bill after ^ circulation showed 
that practically none pressed for the Bill. He feared the insurance companies 
would suffer more than even European interests. 

Sir George Schuster assured the House that the Bill was not a measure brought 
forward in rush but that since taking over his office he had been considering tha 
question of removing the defect in the law. He spoke for an hour *and told the 
House that his reason was that although the life of the Bill might be terminated 
to*day, this would not be the last the House would hear of it and he would like to 
place on record his full answer to the points raised in the debate. His objects in 
Introducing the Bill were twofold ; Firstly, to remove an unnatural inducement to 
the movement of capital from this country ; secondly, to produce revenue, Eeferring 
to the former object he said that 99 per cent, of the arguments used in debates in 
#11 parliaments of the world in stating that there was no desire to evade income 
tax were nonsense. ^ ‘We all know that the charge of income-tax specially when it 
if becoming heavy is the most powerful operating factor in determining the way 
wherein business is done and the form wherein money is invested. When people 
can save income-tax by sending money abroad that is the most powerful inducement 
to lend money out of this country. 

A* r^rds revenue, he admitted the Government’s Finance Bill was a self- 
contwned measure and did not include revenue from this source. But this bill waa 
before the House even before the Finance Bill came. In any case any Finance 
Member would in these days welcome a little additional margin of safety which 
about 50 lakhs of extra revenue in the first year from this bill might give him. Ha 
at tue same time ^sured that if supplies exceeded his needs he would use them to 
low^ing taxation in the directions which weighed heavily against the prosperiiy of 
^6 country. The Finance Member said that Dewan Bahadur Kan gachariaB# 
argument of refusal of supplies was ineffective as the proceeds from this bill in any 
case would not be available next ^ar. ‘We are considering something which does 
not concern supplies next year. We are considering a principle whicli the House 
really cannot reject without deliberately neglecting what are the true interests of 
India,^ fcir George Schuster said that Mr. Mody had himself admitted that 

•ome people had opened mills in Indian States because of lighter taxation 
there, 

ifr. Mody : I referred to municipal taxation. 

Str ffeoTM Scfcwfer : Even if that were so my point U proved tiat It h 
aq^tiou of evading biglier taxation that operates in favour of investment 
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As res^ards the question that evasions of law could not be checked, Sii 
G- or^e Schuster said : “That argument would operate against any taxation measure 
a id if the Indian Assembly takes that view it is hardly doing justice to the people 
of India^ Referring next to the arguments of Mr. Chetty that he approved the priuciple 
of the Bill provided the condi ion was observed that reciprocal arrangements were 
entered into with all countries of the world for relief from double taxation, Sir 
George Schuster said that the fact of the matter was that the United Kingdom had 
reciprocal arrangements only with the Dominions and no foreign countries. *I£ we 
are to wait for this measure till we have entered arrangements with countri^ 
of the world we will have to wait till doomsday. My main objective is 
to get at the investment funds in foreign securities. 1 can name numerous 
sterling securities and other foreign securities whereon income-tax is not 
deducted as the source of taxation so that the argument of double taxation is grossly 
exaggerated.’ Sir George Schuster next dealt with the question of discrimination. He 
adiniited that under the existing law England was a sleeping partner taxed^ only on 
the income received by him from abroad and that in this matter the provisions in 
his Bill were somewhat stricter but that was a question to be debated in the select 
comrni'tee. Sir George Schuster next said that, it was far better that Indians did 
business in India than in Kenya, China or elsewhere. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : Provided they can do the same business in India. 

Sir Q-eorge Schuster ; There are ample opportunities for business in 
India. In fact India is suffering from a lack of enterprise and capital to develoy its 
resources. 

The Finance Member assured that the select committee could easily protect the 
legitimate interests of insurance companies as was done in England and also take 
note of the point of view of immunity to agricultural incomes from income-tax. As 
regards the general reaction of this measure on Indian States the select committee 
would have to deal with the whole question of residence and define residence for 
income-tax purposes. One member lad said he would support the Bill provided 
pensions and salaries of officials paid abroad were taxed. This was irrelevant to the 
present Bill. As regards the question of a domicile and discrimination proposed m 
the Bill he admitted that the position of those residing in India, though not domi* 
oiled, was different from that in England of those who came in the same category 
and he complimented the public-spirited manner wherein the European group had 
approached the question. His answer to Sir Oowasji Jehangir was that the select 
committee could make changes here and if it so wished it could order recirculation 
of the bill, “The measure is of such importance that it ought not be killed right 
now and ought to receive the fullest possible consideration from the whole country. 
The motion lor the select committee merely involves an approval of the principle 
and most of those who oppose it had told us they approve of it. Is there a single 
member of this House who can put his hand on his heart and say that the present 
posiiion of the law whereunder any person can send money abroad and evade taxa- 
tion is satisfactory ? The House will, therefore, be absolutely wrong if it rejects 
this Bill. You may ask why we pursue it inspite of the opposition of the provincial 
Governments and our friends of the European group. The answer is simple, because 
we feel ^ it is right. I cannot reconcile it to my conscience not to take the 
opportunity to alter the present state of the law which, as I am convinced, is doing 
great harm to India, (hear, hear). If that principle is not accepted this House wil 
De taking responsibility. Speaking for myself I will be relieved of the heavy work 
In connection with this Bill and I should be a great deal loser of my own money 
during ray period of office, but what I value more is my pride of doing my duty to 
this House and my respect for this House’ (Applause). 

The House divided on the motion to refer the Bill to a select committee and the 
European and Indian parties joined hand in defeating the motion by 47 to 41 votes. 
About BIX members remained neutral. 

The Partnership Bill 

Sir Lancelot Graham moving for consideration of the Partnership Bill expressed 
gratification at the very few amendments to the Bill. He specially mentioned clause 
19 and also the clause dealing with the position of minors in regard to the benefits 
of partnership. Concluding Sir Lancelot emphasised the Don-controversial character of 
the measure which would effect vital improvements in a very important branch of 
the law. 

19 
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Mr, Sarbilas Sarda occupied a considerable time in stressing the salient points of 
his note of dissent. He remarked that the provisions contained in chapter 7 would 
be very cautiously and gradually applied to India. Clause 68, he feared, might 
prove serious to business in small towns and villages and he suggested that firms 
with a capital of less than 1,000 should be exempted. ^ He thought that no^ case had 
been made for chapter 7 dealing with compulsory registration of partnership. 

Mr, Heathcote denied that chapter 7 had been incorporated to meet the claims of 
the British mercantile community. What was desired was that registration should 
be made compulsory as in England and that the Hindu undivided family should be 
made to register. It was contended that registration was such an arduous process that 
the promoters of smaller companies found it a great handicap. Mr. Heathcote 
treated this an exaggeration. 

Sir B, L. Mitter entered into a lengthy explanation of the provisions of the Bill 
and answered criticisms especially regarding compulsory registration and liability of 
partners. It was for the protection of an honest third party and an honest partner 
and co-partner themselves that the provisions of sec. 68 were necessary. The Law 
Member was considerably heckled by lawyer members like Messrs. Chetty and 
Rangachariar and Sir Abdur Rahim regarding the exact position and at one stage 
the President remarked, The Bill is not properly understood by the House*’ 

Further debate was postponed and the Assembly adjourned 


Exchange Policy 


16th. Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to-'day. 

At the outset pr. Ziauddin Ahmad moved on behalf of Mr. Mahammad Ibrahim All 
Khan a resolution urging that ‘the Government of India should not expend the resources 
of the country in an attempt to stabilise exchange but concentrate their efforts on , sta- 
bilising prices.’ Dr. Ziauddin recounted at length the history of the exchange policy by 
the Government of India who, contrary to what the European countries did, had es- 
tablished exchange at a higher rather than lower value compared to the pre-war rate. 
The result was that India had lost 70 crores in the attem:)t to fix the exchange at 
two shillings. Then again the fact that not infrequently tie Imperial Bank rate was 
higher than the market rate showed that the exchange policy was wrong. He 
maintained that the fall of prices in India was not due to over-production but to the 
exchange policy.^ If, on the other hand, the Government had concentrated attention 
on st^ilising prices India would have been far better off. He instanced the case 
(A trade in hides and skins to support his point and ended with an appeal to the 
Government to change their policy even now. 


Finan^ Member said he had looked for some more enlightenment before 
replying and had thought that the subject should have raised great and genuine 
mter^t but was disappointed to find taat none had risen. Sir George Schuster 
maintained that the major part of what India was suffering was the result of world 
c^ditions which had nothing to do with her own policy. It was true that de- 
plorable results had occurred owing to the catastrop nic fall in prices but if the 
^tem of currency based on gold was to work in the world then there must be a 
/5 ^ resources of the world. The largest single controllable 

present world crisis lay m the monetary policy more especially in the 
^ reasons the stocks of gold in the ^world had SSted in 

1 J^^ance and the United States. India was only a unit in this crisis 
P(^tical disturbances in India which might retard normal recovery mieht bft 

world to^^u apprec^ble extent 

by her own currency policy could have been 

sSs KSs nstSi'* s“ii“ 
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Zianddin’s resolution but if it was a censure on the present policy of the OOTern* 
nienfc then he objected to the resolution. 

Dr, Ziauddin withdrew the resolution as Sir George Schuster ’'expressed himself 
in general agreement with the resolution. At the same time he thought India became 
a poorer country owing to the flight of gold. 

GRIEVANCES OF RETRENCHMENT OFFICERS 

Pandit 8, N. Sen moved for a committee of the Central Legislature to hear the 
grievances of the retrenched officers in the Central Government under recent retrench- 
ment schemes with a view to redress injustices and inequities, 

Mr, Bhupat Singh moved an amendment for a committee consisting of two-third 
of non-officials and one-third officials to hear the grievances of retrenched officers 
under the retrenchment schemes. 

Sir George Schuster said if the legislature interfered with the details of every day 
administration it would land itself in a most embarrassing position. Some hardships 
were inevitable when the Government was carrying out a comprehensive scheme of 
retrenchment. It would be inappropriate for an outside body to review the cases of 
retrenchment. No satisfactory result would be achieved. 

The amendment which was accepted by the mover of the resolution was rejected 
by the House. 

System of Education 

Dr, Ziauddin moved for the appointment of a committee to suggest suitable 
modifications to the existing system of education in regard to policy and administra- 
tion, general Man of studies and examinations and the most economic method of 
spending pub.ic funds for education. While confessing that he had not come quite 
prepared for* an exhaustive speech he wished to ascertain the policy of the Govern- 
ment because he felt convinced that money; if not properly utilised, would be 
frittered away on buildings and useless channels. He complained that there was not 
enough technical education in Indian institutions. 

Mr.^ Brij Kishore moved an amendment urging a conference of educational 
authorities instead of committees. He wanted further that the recommendations 
of this conference should be circulated for opinion. 

Mr, Jaqannath Agarwal welcomed Sir Henry Gidney’s suggestion that Euco'peans 
should make common cause with the nationals of India. The amount spent on 
the Chiefs’ Colleges was a mere waste. 

Mr, A, Das wanted the recasting of the educational curriculum so as to give a 
national touch to education and supported the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce exhaustively quoted from the Sadler and Hartog Committees’ 
reports on both of which only very little action had been taken. The local Govern- 
ments had full power to do what they liked in each province. But the difficulty 
was finance. Both reports had given enough evidence to show where the defects 
in the existing system were apparent and how they could be remedied. One of the 
important recommendations of the Hartog Committee was the resuscitation of the 
central advisory board of education. IJpon this the Government of India circu- 
larised the local Governments for opinions which had been received from all except 
one. When the replies were complete the Government of India, provided by then 
the finances permitted, proposed to constitute a board which would consist of 23 
persons with the educational commissioner with the Government of India as chair- 
man, ten representatives of the provincial Governments who would ordinarily 
be directors of public instruction, nine non-official representatives from 
the provinces and three nominees of the Government of India. This would be a 
more practicable, economical and far more efficient means of removing the defects 
and reorganising the educational system than appointing committees whose reports 
might be forgotten amid the political disturbances and other distractions. 

The resolution and amendment were rejected without division and the Assembly 
adjourned. 

The Partnership Bill 

Mth, FEBRUARY Assembly discussed to-day only official bills. Sir Lancelot 
Graham .moved for the consideration of the Partnership Bill. He declared 
that the Government had put all their cards on the table and it was clear 
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acreed to the Law Secretary’s motion without dissent. ^ , 

Detailed consideration of the clauses was then taken up and the Law Member 
and the Law Secretary accepted the amendment of Mr. E^gaohanar relating to 
minors who are aLitted to the benefits of partnership. He wished to remove the 
“ Se OT a minor of making him a compulsory partner whether he 'v as aware 
or cot and proposed to throw the burden on the minor to prove that he had no 

’“°^f8l®erlrd”ebate'’‘and a sharp difference of opinion, however, followed on 
another amendment of Mr. Eangachariar which propo^^ed that when pattnership be 
terminated due notice should not be considered as the only form of intimating to 
others dealing with the firm such termination of partnership but that knowledge 

otherwise of such termination of partnership be also taken into consideration. 

Lreadinfif lawyer members of tlie PTouse participated. i j . 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, held that the proposed amendment was utineces- 
Bflry and would only introduce an element of litigation which the Bill proposed to 
eliminate j 

Sir Abdur Kahim, Sir Haii Singh Gour and Mr. Jagannath Agarwal supported 

^"^A^r^some'^more speeches the amendment was rejected by 59 votes to 16. The 

House rose foe lunch. . j 

iifter lunch an hour and a quarter was spent in discussing further amendments 
moved by Mr. S. C. Jog and Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, all of which were 
rejected without a division. The Partnership Bill was then passed. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Joseph Bbore introduced a Bill amending the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and the recommendations of the Koyal Commission thereon, The House then 
adjourned. 

Wn-NT-OFTn-nTAT. Rttt.s 


18th. FEBRUARY The Assembly^ met to-day to discuss non-ofl5eial bills only. 
The following non-official bills were introduced Sir Hari Singh Gour’s bill to 
amend the Income-Tax Act Mr. G. P. Singh's bill to provide for protection of the 
names ^Khaddar' and ^Khadi^ used as trade descriptions of cloth spun and woven 
by hand in India, Mr. Jadhav’s bill to reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian 
vessels, Mr. Shanmukhara Chetty’s bill to remote the disabilities affecting ^ the^ un^- 
icuckable castes of the Hindu community and his bill to prevent the dedication of 
womm to service in Hindu temples in British India. The former bill of Mr. Chetty 
was opposed by Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamaohariar before its introduction. Sir Hari 
Bingh Gour introduced a bill to amend the Hindu law of inheritance. Mr. Bhupat 
Singh introduced a bill to amend the Child Marriage Restraint Act and bills for 
amending the same Act were also introduced by Haji Wajihuddin and Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar. Sardar Sant Singh introduced bills to amend the Indian Regis- 
fration Act and the Indian Limitation Act. Seth Abdulla Haroon introducf d a 
hiU to amend the law relating to private trusts and trustees and Raja Bahadur 
Kriflhnamachariar introduced a bill to repeal the Special Marriage (^Amendment) Act 
IB2S* 

Dissolution op Hindu Martuageb 

The House next took up the motion of Sir Hari Singh Gour for reference to 
a geleet committee of his bill relating to the dissolution of Hindu marriages. 

When Ra)a Krishnama'rhariar rose to oppose it, Sir Hari Singh Gour said he 
would be prepared to accept a motion for circulation of the bill. 

Mr. Jadhav was surprised at some members quoting Judge Lindsay’s observations 
which were not applicable to India. The speaker whole-heartedly supported the bill 
and a^^ked the Government to remain neutral so that members could decide whether 
measure was necessary or not. He quoted largely from the Shastras in eupnort 
of the bill. ^ 

Mr, Yamin Khan said that as a Muslim he would remain neutral, but he thought 
ft opinion. There was no case made out by the opponents of 

the ^11 that it interfered with the Hindu religion, but to some extent it certainly 
matfered with Hindu customs. It was but fair that girls, must be allowed some 
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discretion in choosing their husbands in order to avoid injustice at the hands ^ of 
selfish parents. At the same time he supported the circulation motion of Mr. Sita- 
rama Raju as it was for women to express an opinion whether they wanted this 
measure or not. 

Before further debate the President drew attention to the dilatory motions on 
the agenda and said that as Mr. Raju’s circulation motion which had already been 
moved was itself a dilatory motion the Chair did^ not propose to allow another mo- 
tion which was for adjourning the debate sme die, 

Bhai Permanand said he believed in social reform and wanted that marriage 
customs should be rebuilt with a view to reconstruct the Hindu social^ structure* 
But man being a social animal, he must recognise the limitations on his freedom 
in society. Hindu society had not yet recognised the necessity of widow remarriages. 
Such a society would certainly oppose the very idea of divorce. Divorce, if allowed, 
would destroy the framework of Hindu society. 

When the Assembly met after lunch there were only 21 members present ^ and 
though the bell was rung twice the quorum was not forthcoming and the President 
adjourned the House till the 22nd. 

Bill to Foster Wire Nail Industry 

22nd, FEBRUARY : — ^The Assembly met to-day to transact official business. 
Sir Qeorge Rainy moved the consideration of the bill to foster wire and wire 
nail industry as reported by the select committee. 

Mr, B, Das, the only member of the committee who appended a minute of 
dissent, opposed the motion reiterating in detail the objections contained in his 
minute. He said the time had come when the Government should specify obligations 
resting on those companies which got protection because he found that here was one 
individual concern which would be getting a monopoly at the expense of the 
consumer without a definite certainty that the raw material necessary for the pro- 
duction of wire nail would be availnble in India. He wanted to know whether the 
Indian steel wire products which would obtain a monopoly under the bill would at 
all compete with foreign import and why the cost of production was so high in 
India. He quoted from the TaiifF Board’s report to explain the view that the 
recommendations were based on mere speculations and there were no serious efforts 
made to see India self-supporting in the matter of production of wire and wire 
nails. 

IJaji Abdulla Earoon of Karachi thought that the factory recently established in 
Karachi would not survive if the necessary protection were not given. He hoped 
the same lasis of protection would be given to wire and wire nail industry as was 
given to the T.ita (Company. 

Opposition to the bill was voiced by Mr. Tail, European member from Burma, 
Agreeing largely with Mr. B. Das, he further pointed out that Burma would have 
to contribute one-fourth extra revenue under the bill. He described ■ the Tariff 
Board’s report as inadequate and deprecated any attempt to ignore the interests of 
Burma and concede protection to a email one-man concern in India which waft 
capable of turning out only two thousand tons per annum while the annual con- 
sumption in India Was 22,000. 

A Btrong support to the bill next came from Diwan Bahadur T, Rangctehari 
who, declaring himself as a strong believer in protection, asked Mr, Das not to 
ignore the la''ger interests of the Indian industries while considering the taxpayers’ 
in lensts. He refused to be a mere consumer for ever and wanted India to be an 
industrial country capable of producing even for consumption abroad. It was a 
Btanding disgrace that the Government of India should have allowed this country 
to be a mere consumers’ country and now that they are awakened to the necessity 
of protecting the industries in India, the Assembly’s duty should be one of support 
so that industries would expand and the youth of India would find fresh avenue# 
for honourable employment. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, who presided over the select committee, gave hi# 
whole-hearted support to the bill, while welcoming the advice of caution from Mr, 
Das. As for Mr. Tait.’s observations, Mr. Chetty remarked that so long as Burma 
was an integral part of India she could not escape a share of the burden imposed 
in the wider interests of the country as a whole. In 1^)24 the Tariff Board had 
found a case made out for the protection of wire and wire nail industry provided 
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the Tatas undertook to supply wire and wire rods. Subsequently, the Tatas 
could not supply the required quantity. The bill now proposed was not a protection 
so much for wire and wire nail industry as an attempt to create a situation for the 
development of that industry. The Tariff Board's report has convincingly established 
the need for protection. 

Sir George Rainy, replying to the debate, said the question hardly arose 
regarding the present case. He told Mr. Tait that ^ under the maritime con- 
vention they could not give different rates of duty at different ports. As for Mr, 
Heathcote’s observations, the Commerce Member said the bill could not be repealed 
if the industry failed to insfal a plant and manufacture from ^ indigenous material. 
What the Government could do was to recommend the suspension of protective duty. 
But the Government, as recommended by the committee, would watch the progress 
of the bill in the direction desired. 

The bill was then taken for consideration, clause by clause, and passed without 
any change. An amendment of Mr. Bhupat Singh suggesting the imposilion of 
protective duty from Sept. 1 was withdrawn after hearing Mr. Chetty and 
others that the only effect of such an interval in giving protection would 
be to allow the foreign manufacturers to dump their goods into India in the 
interval. 


WoEEMEN’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved for the circulation of the Bill further to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1932. 

He said the Bill aimed at a number of small and important changes, such as, 
compensation to widow sisters and daughters of workers, reduction of the time limit 
from ten days to seven, etc. In undertaking labour legislation, the Government had 
to be very careful. There were undue criticisms of the Government policy being too 
slow on the one hand and too rapid on the other. But as far as the Government 
was concerned, the welfare of the workers had been their primary obligation. Other- 
wise it would be in danger of losing the moral justification for its existence. The 
Government steadily adhered to the principles chalked out by the Labour Commis- 
sion, which were a valuable guide. The conditions in Indian social and industrial 
spheres were different from other countries. Hence the need for a steady and care- 
ful policy on the part of the Government to avoid any resultant evils and dangers 
that had resulted in many countries. He hoped the bill would bring forward prac- 
tical and suggestive criticisms from interested quarters. 

Mr. iV M. Joski^ criticised the Government for being too slow in giving effect to 
many recommendations of the Labour Commission and from the progress made 
since the publication of the report he thought it would not give effect ever to the 
most important ones for many years to come. The Labour Commission was appoin- 
ted very late as a compliment to the growth of Commission in India. He wanted 
the Government against too gradual* evolution which made revolution possible. 

As for the measure before the House, he did not see why there should be any 
<h8tinction of treatment between workers in various fields of employment. He wanted 
the Government to adopt a bolder policy of widening the application of the Oom- 
pensation Act to all kinds of workmen, including agriculturists and private motor 
car owners. Hesugg^ted that the programme of state insurance be made compulory 
*2 Id provide against all risks. He thought the application of compensation 
Should be extended even to factories employing less than 50 men. Concluding, he 
appealed for increased rates of compensation, 

Mr. B, Has and Mr. Gunjal also supported the motion, which was adopted. 


Import Duties on Galvanised Iron and Steel 

moved that the present increased import duties on galvanised 
sheets be imposed till March 31, 1934, said that the duties 
w ^ reduced unless the Government is satisfied that the circumstances 

radically as to render the maintenance of the duties at the increased 
rat^ clearly unnecessary and undesirable. ' 

5 Anrv Undertaking that 

X ACOO tons of galvanised sheets per month 

was 40 per cent of the total consumption in India. 

Mr* Morgan moved an amendment that in case of iron and steel shpcts nnf 
Waited and galvanised the dutv shnulri hA eneets not 
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Sir George Rainy said this would be taking away the present surcharge under 
the Emergeucy Finance Act. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Bamboo Paper Indxtstey Protection Biel 

23rd. FEBRUARY The Assembly proceeded to discuss to-day the Bamboo Paper 
Industry Protection Bill as sent by the Select Committee. Sir George j 

out that all members of the Committee except two and including himself had appended 
dissenting minutes. He deprecated the tendency to treat the questions of protection 
as if they were questions concerning particular firms, and not generally a development m 
industry. He looked forward to the establishment of Indian firms for the manufacture of 
bamboo paper pulp industry. But in the case of existing firms, it was not right to 
employ compulsion as regards Indianisation. Speaking as an_ individual and not as 
a Government member, he emphasised that firms engaged in industry and receiving 
protection from legislature to take reasonable measures to cornply with the 
expressed in this House as regards providing facilities for training Indians. He did 
not think that the proportion of Indians on the directorate was so important as 
that of training Indians, He affirmed the view taken by the Government that, 
while conditions as to incorporation and registration with rupee capital and provision 
of facilities for training Indians could be imposed on new companies, it was not 
right to impose them on companies already engaged in the industry at a time when the 
scheme of assistance was approved. He was, therefore, unable to agree that Govern- 
ment should not give any concessions to any particular firms by placing no orders 
with them. 

Mr, B. Das asked the Commerce Member to translate his personal opinion, which 
was supported by all sections of the House, into a national mandate and incorpo- 
rate it in the Statute. Where was the question of moral obligation when the ques- 
tion of finance was involved ? He wanted not the moral obligation on companies. 

Mr, Sitaram Raju quoted from the speech of Sir Atul Onatterjee in 1922 and 
the policy of Government enunciated in 1924 and suspected that there must have 
been a chance in favour of the existing companies with regard to obligations as to 
indianisation. He affirmed that there was no desire on the part of the Assembly 
to impose any unjust restrictions on the existing^ companies but demanded that 
Government should give patronage or concessions only to those who encouraged 
Indians to receive training. 

Mr, R, K, Shanmukkam Chetty treated this Bill as regards the policy of protec- 
tion in the same maimer as he treated the Wire and Wire Nails Industry Bill, 
because their object now was to create conditions for the manufacture of raw 
material required for paper industry. He was satisfied with the Tariff Board^s 
findings that the quality and price of the paper would be satisfactory and economi- 
cal with the encouragement given to the industry. J3e further accepted the findings 
of the Board in regard to the effect of duty on imported wood pulp in deciding the 
duty on imported paper, and further that whate^^er disadvantage might accrue to 
the paper industry will be the result of the imposition of surcharge ou the duty on 
paper. So no case had been made out for reducing the duty on wood pulp. 

Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar supported the observations of Mr. Chetty and 
agreed that it was difficult to impose discrimination between the existing firm and 
the incoming firm. But he could not be satisfied with the lip. sympathy offered by 
Mr. Morgan that the industry was fully alive to the sentiments of the House, 
because the past experience was not helpful here. He, however, urged on the- 
Government to give concessions only to those companies which^ gave training to 
Indians. Did not Government give advertisements to one section of newspapers 
and put the Congress papers on ban ? Similarly they could^ give orders to those 
paper firms which complied with the conditions as to Indianization. 

Mr, S, 0, Mitra quoted from the resolution of the All-India Journalists^ Associa*’ 
tion the object to raising the percentage of mechanical wood pulp in printing paper 
from 65 to 75 per cent which was contrary to the findings of the Tariff Board, 

Sir Edgar Wood said that Indianisation was proceeding very rapidly. He stood 
for Indianisation as far as possible, but the right people were not always to be 
either for training or „for being on the directorate. He was, howevw, opposed^ to 
Indianisation by force, when Mr. Das interrupted : “You are for protection 
by force,’' 
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i/r. Desonxa regretted that the companies fat i^om usmg |^»<ii?enous material 
tried to fill the pockets of thej own eho ders with^ pjohts impo^^ 

^rt' wa^ not'^'ukefafi'to?; an^fhe Legislature had every right to demand 

did not care how^ 

bnt insisted that at least 'P PCP. cei>‘ ^ demanded an undertaking from 

^erv"lud“Ss'?y Th^h s"«girpro?ec*on to th^ Government .to offer training to 
Tn/L large numbers so that those companies might have efficient 

Tnl-ans/concluding, the spfaker warned the Europeans that the future 

■wnnid be different from the present would toially refuse protection unless e 

dUions Europeans would accept 

Earisinq Gour joined issues with Sir Cowasjee and pointed out that the 
attitude of Sir Edgar Wood was most deplorable. He had raised the cry of t'xpro- 
uSnU had He said that If Europeaus took up 

S attitude then it would only force Indians to report that they 
and as such had no right to citizenship of the Slate, that they were tiaders and ot 
citizens and therefore not entitled to fundamental rights. He said that this nob 
Se w«y to act. The European attitude of “We are .lere to shake the Pagoda tree 
and shall not leave any one else to stand beneath it” was unreasonable and unsrates- 
roanlike. He advised them to take time by the forelock as under the impending 

chances they would have lesser terms than to-day. 

ikr. A, bas opposed the Bill and said that two crores of the tax-payers 
had been wasted of which one crore had gone into the pocket lOf the share- hoiaera 
who spent only eleven lakhs in developing the industry. 

Sir George Rainy replying to the debate said that the Government took their stand 
on the Tariff Board’s report which bad satisfied itself that the diificulties that 
remained were minor. Both the Government and the Board believed that the expert 
mental stage was over and definite results were now wanted. He said that the cost 
to the taxpayer of protection had been a maximum of eight lakhs as that was the 
difference beiween the revenue and the protective duty. He said that the use of 
bamboo pulp had doubled during the protection period, but agreed that it was 
proportionate to the increase in the manufacture of paper. He took his stand on the 
Government policy that it could not comoel the existing companies to take Indians. 
He said that it was business prudence and moral obligarion lor these ^ firms to do 
fO. He hoped that as a result of the debate there would be a dt finite change in 
the milla^ attitude, but at a stage when the constitiuional question was under discus- 
tion the Government could not prejudice the issue. 

The House agreed to take the Bill into consideration and adjourned till the next 
day, the 24th, February, when further discussion of the Bill was taken up clause 
by clause. 

ilfr. A, Das moved that protection be limited to four years instead of seven years 
as the industry had taken to fulfil the purpose for which protection was given. Mr. 
Morgan opposed the amendment and said that any lack of confidence _ in the mea- 
sure of protection would jDrevent capital being invested in new machinery for tho 
purpose of development ol: the industry which has now passed the stage of experi- 
ment and was ripe for development. 

Mr* Shanmukham Chrtty shared the disappointment expressed by others, but 
said that the industry was not entirely to blame for lack of progress and both the 
Government and the House had refused to accept the Tariff Board’s proposal for 
financial help to a company to buy certain type of new machinery for experimental 
purposes. The proposed protection must be given for seven years. 

Sir George Rainy added if protection was given, it must achieve the results aimed. 

The amendment of Mr. A. Das was negatived without division, 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury next moved that newsprint containing 65 per cent 
of m^hanical wood pulp be, as hitherto, exempted from duty and that the proposal 
it to 70 per cent was contrary to Sir George Eainy’s own proposal as 
iTOident of the Tariff Board and would certainly injure the newspaper p’rofession 
^ally as he quoted the most divergent results from the tests of how much 
wood pulp newsprint contained. A margin of error must be kept at 
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Mr. ShanmuJcham Ghetty asked the Commerce Member to give an assurance that 
the newspaper industry would not be affected, and that there would be no extra 
tax on it. He opposed the amendment and said the purpose was really to prevent 
the paper being imported on a lower rate which contained less than 65 per cent of 
mechanical wood pulp, and that the Assembly certainly must prevent it. 

Sir George Rainy said that news-print was defined in America and in the 
recent Import Duty Bill in England as containing 70 per cent of mechanical 
wood pulp. He gave an assurance that instructions would be issued to allow 
newsprint containing above 65 per cent of mechanical wood pulp on lower duty, 
but that any paper containing a proportion less than 65 would be rigidly asked 
a higher duty save in exceptional cases. This, he maintained, was a better method 
of ensuring the purpose of the legislature. 

The amendment of Mr, Abdul Matin Ghaudhury was negatived by 53 against 
28 votes. 

Before the Assembly adjourned for lunch the House passed the Bamboo Paper 
Protection Bill without division or a dissentient voice, but Dewan Bahadur T. 
Ean^achariar, Mr. L, N. Misra and B. Das uttered notes of warning to the industry 
to ^‘behave well” and not to come again for protection at the end of seven years. 
They urged that the industry should, in .the meanwhile, use indigenous bamboo 
pulp and help Indianisation by giving training to Indians in increasingly large 
numbers. 

Mr. B. Das reiterated Mr. Kangachariar’s warning and suggested that 
by 1939 the House would be a great democratic body, and so the industry must be 
careful. 

Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the industry assured, amidst cheers, that the training 
of Indians would be proceeded with as rapidly as possible, andl that the industry 
would not shirk any enquiries as to the rapidity or manner in which' this assurance 
would be fulfilled. 

Sir George Eainy thought that the House would welcome the assurance of Mr. 
Morgan and said that the Government of India would institute an enquiry at the 
en^d of about 10 months. 

Protection Of Steel Pipes 

After lunch the question of protection for galvanised iron and steel pipes and 
sheets came up. This was partly discussed on the 22ad instant on the resolution of 
Sir George Rainy, who on behalf of Government recommended the continuance of 
protection for two years together with a suggestion that this protective duty should 
not be reduced in the meantime, unless the Government was satisfied that circum- 
stances have so changed as to render the maintenance of duties at increased rates 
clearly unnecessary and undesirable”. 

To this motion, there was an amendment by Mr. Morgan reducing the amount 
to Rs. 54. The Tariff Board had recommended Rs. 67 per toa whereas Mr. Morgan 
suggested Rs. 13 less. 

Mf. Shanmukha7n Ghetty said that he found himself in a dilemma. Last year 
the Commerce Member had spoken approvingly of the bounty system. Yet this 
year Government was raising import duties. There was no disagreement on the 
question of ;?iving assistance to the industry but why should Government impose a 
burden on the consumer beyond the needs of the industry ? Already as the result 
of the last duty there was reduced use of galvanised sheets in India in 1930-31. 
While the total consumption in India was 90,000 ton of galvanised sheets the Tatas’ 
actual output was 33,000 tons. So for giving protection to the extent of 11 lakhs 
the country was being asked to bear an additional burden of 33 lakhs. But judging 
the present selling price of the Tatas, the amendment of Mr. Morgan to reducing 
the duty to Rs. 54 could not be supported. As for the overhead charges, Mr. 
Chetty quoted the figures showing a reduction of Europeans on the management 
from 125 to 84. The amendment of Mr. Morgan was lost without division. 

Mr. B. Das then moved an amendment for giving protection not for two years 
but for only one year, so that next year at this time the Assembly might ascertain 
to what extent Indianisation had been made up. 

Sir George Rainy accepted the amendment which was carried. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt moved an amendment that before the end of March this 
year the Tatas should give an undertaking that they would produce the whole 
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requirements of India or allow subsidiary companies financed by IndiM mon^ _ to 
do BO. He regarded the amendment as innocent and appealed to Sir George Kainy 

Sir George Hainy opposing the amendment said that it was not possible for Tatas 
to produce the entire requirements of India, nor would capital be available for sub- 
sidiary companies. , . . ^ j ^ 

The amendment was rejected. The resolution of the Government as amended 
giving protection for one year instead of two was then passed. 


WoREiNG Hours ik Coal Mines 

Sir J. Shore moved a resolution that the^ Government having considered the 
Draft CJonvention limiting the hours of work in coal mines adopted at the fifteenth 
session of the International Labour Oonfereuce recommends that they should exa- 
mine the possibility of reducing the statutory limits for hours of work in mines in 
India and plaoe the results before the Assembly. The Government of India’s attitude 
regarding the Convention which applied to European countries was for sometime of 
benevolent neutrality, but the question of hours of employment in coal mines was 
examined by the Royal Commission on Labour and a Select Committee 
of the Assembly in 1928. The resolution would permit of examination of these 
reports. 

Mr. Joshi by an amendment urged that the resuls of examination should be 
placed before the Simla session. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghoudhury welcomed the change in Government attitude. 

Sir J. Shore opposed the amendment and said that nothing would be gained by 
hurrying with the examination. He promised not to allow delay. 

Mr, Joshi’s amendment was negatived and Sir J. Bhore’s resolution was 
carried. The House at this stage adjourned. 


The Railway Budget 1932-23 


25th. FSSRUARJ i^lnixodnclng the Railway Budget for 1932-33 in the 
Assembly to-day, the Railway Member in the course of his speech said : — 

It is once more my duty to present to the Assembly the Railway Budget estimate 
for the coming year. ^ On this occasion no change has been made in the form of the 
papem to be placed in the hands of honourable members of sufficient importance to 
require separate notice. In the preparation of the budget I have, as always, 
received the neatest assistance from the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Com- 
missmner and the members and staff of the Railway Board. A special word of 
thanks is also due to the members of the Standing Committee on RaiJway Finance 
for the help they have given us throughout the year. 

as on former occasions, honourable members when giving 
^tice of motions for reductions in the demands will indicate briefly the questions 

raey wish to raise. The advantages of this practice are so obvious that I need not 
dilate upon them. 


... Financial Results of 1930-31 

• we formed a year ago as to the financial results of the work- 

1° 1930-31 were very nearly fulfilled. We expected that the loss 
both commercial pd strategic, would be 5X crores, and that it 
withdraw nearly 11 crores from the reserve in .order to pay 

the ® reserve exceeded 

the estimate by only 6 lakhs, but it is fair to add that the workine exnenses 

figure takeu iu the revised estimates. thS excess befng 
underbalanced by an increase m the atrear adjustments with the depreciation fS 


Revised Estimate for 1931-32 

If my estimate of the financial results of 1930-31 proved to be very near the 
mrk the case is far otherwise with the current year. We budgetted fol a heavy 
reduction of expenditure as a result of the economy measure! which Lilwav a7 
Silif our expectations havl been mor! than 

Sf £rrBuTHh!s“rSf S cores “hTn S 

W*iioed by a substantial decline ’in our mMng“ The figure? I Xll S in order 
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to explain the position are those for the commercial lines, for the loss on the strate- 
gic railways at 2 crores is very close to our estimate, and it was unnecessary to 
refer to them further. 

When I presented the budget estimates for the current year to the House, 1 
anticipated an improvement in the gross traffic receipts of about 6 crores. Of this 
sum, 2 crores was expected to accrue from minor alterations in rates and fares 
and for the rest it was assumed that the latter part of the year would show some 
improvement in traffic. As honourable members are no doubt aware from the state- 
ment of traffic earnings which we publish weekly, our hope that the cold^ weather of 
1931-32 would be marked by an upward tendeney in trade and some relief of the 
prevailing economic depression has not been fulfilled. I had always believed that a 
change for the better might begin towards the end of September, but although that 
month was certainly marked by changes of a somewhat startling character— changes 
which may contain within them the seeds of a real trade improvement in the future 
— I fear it cannot be said that they have as yet resulted in any appreciable advantage 
to the railway revenues. Instead of being aoout 6 crores higher than the previous 
year, our net traffic earnings are lower by more than 8 crores. Both goods earn- 
nings and passenger earnings have fallen offi by about 8 ^ per cent, and every 
class of traffic has been affected. It is evident that both the severity and the dura- 
tion of the economic crisis through which the world is passing were under-estimated 
a year ago and that I was over-sanguine in anticipating that the current year 
would find us already on the up grade. 

The position, as disclosed in the revised estimates, compares with the budget 
figures as follows : We placed the total receipts at 101 crores and the total charges 
at nearly 98 crores, leaving a surplus for the year of 3 crores. Of this latter sum 
about 2 crores would in any case have been required to meet the loss on the 
strategic railways and balance of about 1 crore should have been left towards the 
contribution. It was recognised, therefore, that the reserves would _ have to be 
drawn upon to the extent of 4 crores in order to pay the contribution. Actually, 
our. total receipts are now estimated at 86j4 crores and our total charges at 94 
crores, so that instead of a surplus there is a deficit of 7}4 crores. This figure is 
raised to 9 ^ crores by the loss on the strategic railways, and it becomes^ necessary 
to exhaust the balance of the reserve fund, not in order to pay a contribution to 
the general revenues but to meet a part of the deficit. The amount in the reserve 
fund does not exceed 5 crores, and, in order to balance the accounts, the only 
expedient open to us is a temporary loan of 4^ crores from the depreciation fund. In 
effect this means that after paying our obligatory interest charges, the balance re- 
maining falls short by this amount of the full allotment for depreciation. 

For the year 1932-33 we estimate that our total receipts will be 88/3-4 crores 
and the total charges 94 X crores. The loss on the commercial lines is therefore 
crores, and to this must be added the loss on the strategic railways of 2 crores, 
the total deficit for the year being 7}4 crores. As there is now no balance in the 
reserve fund, the whole of this sum has to be made good by a temporary loan 
from the depreciation fund. I ought to mention at this ‘point that, by a chan^ in 
accounting methods, both the earnings and the expenditure are higher by ^bout 
IX crores than they would have been under the system previously jlollowed. Tms 
fact should be remembered when any comparison is made with the figures of the 
previous year. r 4 . 

Our estimate of earnings is based on the assumption that the volume of trainc 
will be about the same as it has been during 1931-32. _ The enhancements of 
rates and fares that'^have been introduced this year by particular railways and the 
general surcharge on coal freights should increase our earnings by about 1 crore, 
and it is only to this extent that we expect any improvement in our revenues. 
Both in 1930-31 and in 1931-32 our estimate of receipts proved unduly optimis^c, 
and on this occasion we have felt it necessary to_ take a conservative figure. lo 
attempt to estimate the earnings of any commercial system under the world co^ 
ditions which now prevail is largely a matter of guess work, ‘but while on the 
one hand I can see definite reason for thinking that during the next twelve 
months the volume of business will show much expansion, on the other 
hand there is equally little reason for anticipating any further marked deterioration. 
In these circumstances, it is hardly possible to do otherwise than to take the cur- 
rent level of earnings as the basis of our estimate. 

If allowance is made for the accounting change to which I have already referred, 
our working expenses next year are expected to be nearly 2 crores lower than in 
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this year. Oat of this sum 1)4 crores is due to the emergency cut in pay, which 
will be in force for the whole year instead of for part of the year only. The 
balance is not far short of 50 lakhs, but account must also be taken of an automatic 
increase of 25 lakhs in the amount 'required for depreciation, and an increase in fuel 
charges by 37 lakhs owing to the surcharge on coal freight, When allowance is 
made for both these factors, the reduction in working expenses, apart from the cut 
in pay, is raised to about 1 crore. If this result is achieved, the position will not, 
I think, be unsatisfactory. It is to be remembered that by the end of the current 
year 400 miles of new lines will have been opened, and there is also an automatic 
increase in expenditure caused by the annual increments earned by the staff. These 
are items which raise our costs whether we will or not, and they have to be set off 
against the reductions in items fully under pur control. But I should like to make 
it plain that while we have not considered it safe to anticipate a larger reduction in 
expenditure as compared with the present year, there is no intention that the eco- 
nomy campaign should be relaxed in the slightest degree. Only the most rigid 
control of expenditure and insistence on economy, wherever economies are possible, 
can ultimately restore full solvency to the railways, and every effort will be used to 
bring about this result. 

Capital Phogramme 

The^ activities of the railways on the capital side have been subjected to as close 
a restriction as on the revenue side. The financial circumstances of the .time are 
such as to leave us no option, and the programme of new works has been ruthlessly 
pruned. The total sum provided is only 9f crores, of which the major portion is 
debitable to the depreciation fund. To cut down our development work to this 
extent is only possible by limiting the sums allotted for new construction to one 
crore, which will enable us very nearly to complete all the lines now under cons- 
truction. By the end of next year the Sagaing bridge over the Irrawaddy will be 
the only unfinished^ item, and it will be very near completion, as the sum required 
for it in the following year is only 13 lakhs. So far as open line works are con- 
cerned, the only works for which any large provision has been made are the re- 
bnilding and strengthening of certain important bridges where the work could not 
be postponed any longer consistently with the safety of the public. By the end of 
next year therefore the capital expenditure to which Government stands committed 
will be reduced to a very low^ figure, and capital expenditure can be limited strictly 
in accordance with the financial exigencies of the time. 


Financial Position of Eailways 

This brings me to the end of my review of the figures included in the revised 
estimates for the current year and the budget estimates for 1932-33, and I have 
deliberately made my survey of the figures as concise as possible. It has" been cus- 
tomary in the latter part of the budget speech to enlarge on one or other of the 
more important aspects of railway policy. On this occasion it will perhaps be better 
to keep more closely to the financial position of the railways, and to examine from 
a broader point of view what this position is. There is the more reason for adop- 
ting ttos course, because a policy of^ retrenchment necessarily curtails and limits 
any attempt to pursue an active policy of development and improvement in anv 
direction, and for the moment many of our plans are at a standstill. It is a matter 
of particular regret to myself that our schemes for improving the conditions of 

paid st^ have been grievously retarded, but indeed the slowing 
up has been general and felt m all departments. “ 


Two Points of View 

From the year 1922-23 up to the year 1929-30 the commercial lines had a surnlua 
m every y^r ^d were able to make substantial contributions in aid of general 
^pues. In the thr^ years from 1930-31 onwards, however, there are deficits as 
<^tamed or estimated, amounting to and 5K crores these 
viewed from one or other of two different points ^ vFew In one asnee 
efifet they mean is that the full amount which ought To be^ afloLte/to^thT^iWr? 
^on fund cannot be .orovided owin^ to insuffiSy of earning This ^ 
Man &at the rafiways have been un^le to meet out of revenue the sums 

year m tte replacement of assets, but that they have failed to croviX^ fhl 
I required to be set aside ii the future is to be'sSa™ an^! ou” abUKy 
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ensured to meet fully our accumulated revenues all sums required for replacement 
in the future. It is not an uncommon practice for_ commercial concerns to regulate 
their actual allocations to depreciation in any particular year not on theoretical 
grounds but on the basis of the actual results of the year’s -working. The mere 
fact therefore that our railways have not been able for three years in succession to 
meet out of current earnings the depreciation charges in full is_ not in itself an 
argument against their ultimate solvency, provided always there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that the unfavourable conditions will gradually pass away, so that the losses 
incurred in lean years may be made good in the more prosperous years which 
follow. 

The other way of viewing the position is this. Ordinarily, a company railway in 
any country in the world would have raised part of the capital invested in the line by 
means of prior charges such as debentures, and another part in the form of ordi- 
nary shares. I will not complicate the comparison by referring to preference shares 
which might be held to fall in the one class or the other according as the dividend 
was cumulative or non-cumulative. When trade is depressed and railway earnings 
decrease, it becomes impossible to maintain the same distributions out of the balance 
remaining after the working expenses have been covered. In that case, the ordinary 
dividends would first be sacrificed, the provision for depreciation would come next, 
and the prior charges last of all, because failure ^ to meet them woukl be an act of 
insolvency. A State-managed railway, however, is usually in a different position, 
and certainly this is true of the Indian Eailways. The whole of the capital has 
been raised in the form of what is equivalent to debentures, for the ordinary share 
capital of the company-managed lines is a negligible proportion of the total. ^ It is 
true, therefore, to say that, before any allocation can be made for depreciation, interest 
has to be paid in full on the whole of the capital invested in the undertaking. The 
point to which I draw attention is this that so far as the commercial lines^ are 
concerned, if only one-fourth of the capital investment were in the form of ordinary 
shares instead of in the form of fixed interest-bearing securities, it would be ^ poss- 
sible in each case of the three deficit years, to meet the depreciation charges in full 
by means of a reduction in, or the total suspension of, the ordinary dividend. When 
gloomy views are sometimes expressed as to the solvency of the Indian railways, it 
is important, I think, to bear this aspect of the case in mind. What we have to 
face, even when the country is passing through the severest economic crisis which 
the world has yet seen, is no worse tjiau that which an ordinary commercial under- 
taking has to grapple with, when all obligatory expenditure can be met in full 
but cividends on the ordinary shares cannot be paid. 

I may be asked, however, what about the contributions to general views ? The 
obligation imposed on the railways by the Separation Convention to pay an annual 
contribution amounting to 1 per cent, of the capital at charge —subject to minor 
variations in amount according to the financial results of each year — can be viewed 
as a measure of taxation imposed on the railways, or as being in the nature of an 
additional distribution of profits which the taxpayer, who is, I take it, the ordinary 
shareholder of the undertaking, may fairly claim to receive in addition to the re- 
coupment of the interest he himself has to pay on the money invested in the con- 
cern. I am not interested at the moment to consider which of these two views is 
the more accurate one, but whichever view is adopted, it is clear that when trade 
is suffering from acute depression, it may be impossible either to realise a f^x on 
railway revenues or to earn any additional distribution of the nature of a dividend 
or bonus. This has always been recognised, and for this reason the Separation 
Convention provided for the accumulation of a reserve fund out of the profits of 
the good years, so that when the lean years came, the contribution would 
have been collected in advance. Three years ago when the balance in the reserve 
fund amounted to about crores it seemed that a sufficient fund had been ac- 
cumulated to tide the railways over even a series of 3 or 4 years of bad trade. But 
what we have had to face during the last two years, and must continue to face in the 
year, is something much more serious than an ordinary trade depression, namely, a 
catastrophic decline in prices accompanied by the greatest slump in trade which the 
world has yet seen. It is impossible for the railways of India, or for any other 
commercial undertaking, to plan its financial organisation on security against 
conditions of this kind. Such emergencies have toke faced as they arise, and mea- 
sures taken to meet the immediate exigencies of moment. They cannot be planned 
out in advance. 
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Bates and Fares 

On the revenue side we have endeavoured to alleviate our difficulties by_ making 
certain increases in rates and fares, where it seemed likely that by this means 
additional income could be obtained. The increases made have been mainly m 
connection with coaching traffic, including both passenger fares and parcel rates, 
but about sis weeks ago a surcharge of 15 per cent was imposed on coal freights 
apart from shipment and bunker coal, and this is by far the most important 
cjiange in goods rates. I refer especially to this increase, because I should have been 
most unwilling to agree to it, bad the financial position of the railways been less 
serious than it is. I have long held the view that it is in the interests of the railways 
fo keep coal freights at the lowest level commercially possible, because cheap coal 
is essential to industrial development, and industrial development means increased 
traffic for the railways. But on this occasion circumstances left no alternative. It 
could not be doubted that a higher charge, to the extent imposed, could in fact be 
realised without diminishing traffic, and even with the addition made, our coal 
freights still remain at a very low level. 

In my budget speech last year I explained my view that no solution of our 
difficulties was to be found in any general increase in the level of freights and fares, 
and all that has occurred since then has strengthened the conviction which _ I then 
formed. Conditions being what they are, and the root cause of all our difficulties 
being the lack of purchasing power of the community as a whole any general in- 
crease in freights and fares would defeat its own object. The subject which has 
engaged my own attention during the last year has been rather the converse question 
whether we might not secure increased revenue from a reduction in freights on cer- 
tain commodities owin^ to the expansion in the volume of traffic which might 
follow. In particular, in accordance with the undertaking which I gave in my budget 
speech last year, the question of cotton freights was specially examined last autumn 
and was discussed with the Agents of the lines principally concerned. But I have 
not yet been able to satisfy myself that a freight reduction in any class of agricul- 
tural produce could be effected without a substantial loss of earnings, and as things 
stand to-day, such a loss could not be faced. The sole experiment we have made in 
this direction, namely, the reduction in the wheat freight to Karachi which was 
made in July last, was not so successful as to encourage us to undertake further 
experiments of the same kind. Owing to changes which took place shortly after- 
wards in the level of prices within and outside India, the export of wheat became 
impossible, and no increase in the volume of ‘traffic followed, but merely a diver- 
sion of trade within India from one route to another involving an appreciable loss 
of revenue to the railways. 

Cotton Freights 

The question of cotton freights, as I have already said, received special attentiou, 
and had prices remained at the level which they touched at the beginning of Sep- 
tember last, there was great reason to apprehend that the existing iievel of freights 
could not be maintained, since it was becoming doubtful whether, without a reduc- 
tion, the crop would move. The departure from the gold standard, however, in 
that month brought about an immediate rise in cotton prices, and this tendency 
became subsequently still more accentuated owing to an unexpected shortage in the 
Gotten crop, especially in the Central Provinces and Berar. With prices as they now 
stand, Government are satisfied that there is no danger that the cotton crop will not 
^ve, and no adequate grounds have been established for the reduction in freight. 
The .pneral question, however, is one which requires constant and close observation, 
and I have personally drawn the attention of the Agents of the principal lines to 
the necessity of seeing that the matter is not overlooked. 

Beteenchment 

Throughout^ the year the one subject on which the time and energies of every 
one connected with the Bailway department have been concentrated has been 
Betrenchment Into the details of the subject I will not enter now, for hon. mem- 
tos will find full particulars of the action taken in order to bring down expenditure 
An the Bailway Board’s memorandum, and in the special memorandum which has 
ten prepared to show the action taken on the report of the Betrenchment Sub- 
^^mittee,' and no doubt I shall have_ opportunities of dealiug with the subject 
the cuts are^moved. In the main, cost have been reduced not by any specta- 
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cular curtailment of activities, but by the aggregation of an immense number of 
small economies in every branch of the administration. This is an aspect of the 
case to which I drew special attention last year, and I need not dilate upon it 
again. I should like, however, to take this opportunity of acknowledging the very 
valuable services of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-committee and to express my 
appreciation of the assistance we have obtained from their recommendations. To a 
very large extent we have found it possible to take action on the lines suggested, 
and where we have found it impossible to go quite so far as the Committee wished 
we have given their views the most careful consideration before departing from 
them. 

Appointoent of an Expert Comimittee 

One of the recommendations of the Sub-Committee was the appointment of an 
expert committee to go further into the question. That was a recommendation 
which I welcomed, for I am convinced that the railways of India have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose from a review of their practices and methods by experts 
with railway experience in other countries. We took all steps possible to bring 
about the constitution of such a committee which would visit India during the 
current cold weather. We were disappointed, however, to find that the services of 
the experts whom we hoped to obtain could not be secured, and we were driven to 
the conclusion that the appointment of the committee must be postponed. The 
object aimed at in the appointment of such a committee is of course something 
much more far-reaching than the mere enforcement of economy in the ordinary 
sense, for it may involve very considerable reorganisation of methods, and for this 
purpose it is necessary that the qualifications of the members should be of the high- 
est kind. It is my earnest hope that it will be possible to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of such a committee next cold weather, so that our methods of working may 
be reviewed by those who can speak with authority and from their knowledge of 
what is done elsewhere. 

The question may be asked — what is to be the future financial position of the 
Indian Railways and how are they to emerge from the very difficult position in 
which they now stand ? These are questions with far-reaching implications and easier 
to ask than to answer, but one thing at least is certain, that since the crisis was 
brought about not by any circumstances peculiar to India but by economic condi- 
tions extending over the world, a permanent solution of the problem can be achieved 
only on a worldwide scale. The various countries in the world are now so closely 
knit together that conditions in any one country have immediate and far-reaehing 
effects on all other countries. It would take me far beyond my proper sphere to 
enter into any analysis of the world conditions to which I have referred, but this 
perhaps may be said that, if the statesmen of the world fail to find a solution of 
the difficulties with which they are faced, the financial position of the Indian railways 
is merely one very small item in a long list of commercial undertakings of all sorts 
whose very existence will be threatened. 


General Discussion of Railway Budget 

29th. FEBR UAR Y : — The Assembly met to-day for the general discussion of the 
railway budget. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, speaking first on the railway budget, referred to capital 
expenditure, and said that sufficient control was not exercised in the matter of cons- 
truction of electric power houses at Kalyan railway station and at Cawnpore and 
Lucknow. The result was that the expenditure had during the last few years 
increased enormously. As for the working expenses regarding establishment, Dr. 
Ziauddin cornplained that Indians were beii^ retrenched more than Europeans and 
drew attention to the fact that on the E. I. Railway alone gazzetted officers had 
actually increased by nine during last year. He also complained of duplication of 
work by the organisation of divisional inspectors, and said that the interests of 
Muslims deserved to be better looked after. 

8ir^ Hugh Cocke said the Assembly must share the responsibility in the matter 
of capital expenditure like that on tne Ralyan power house and also in regard to 
ihe construction of new lines. The rate of capital expenditure, however, _ had slowed 
down since last year. Alluding to the competition of motor traffic with railways, 
Sir Hugh Cocke thought that there must be greater co-ordination between the two 
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forms of transport, and iu fact there must be ore Minister for all communications. 
He also suggested that, instead of developing feeder lines, the Government should 
spend on making new roads. Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir George Rainy 
for his services to India. (Cheers). 

Mr, Shanmiikham Chetty, surveying the figures of the last few years, alluded to 
the certainty that railway revenue in the next few years would never go above 
Es. 95 crores, which was also the observation of the railway retrenchment committee 
{over which he presided). He further analysed the figures, particularly interest 
charges, etc., and said that the problem of the future would be how to make 
good a deficit of Rs. 10 crores per annum. Therefore, a thorough overhauling 
of the methods of railway working had been recommended by the retrenchment com- 
mittee. Mr. Chetty referred to the motor traffic competition and said amidst murmurs of 
dissent that it was very unwise for the Government to allow motor traffic in India 
on roads parallel to railways. In India, unlike in England, the state was the c^wner 
of railway property, and in this country of long distances there were only 40,000 
miles of railway lines. While there was a need for motor traffic to enable quick 
transport, it was very unwise of the Government to allow this to directly comj^ete 
with railways. The Indian taxpayers owned the entire railway property and tUeir 
interests would be affected if motor traffic was allowed to grow on roads directly 
parallel to^ railway lin^. He, therefore, suggested^ greater cO'Ordination and some 
provision in the constitution ensuring such co-ordination as otherwise federal provin- 
ces might later claim to develop their own traffic which might affect the interests of 
railways. He joined Sir Hugh Cocke in paying a tribute to Sir George Rainy 
for his genial courtesy. 

Mr, Yamin Khan said that in the midst of world trade depression it was not 
possible to produce a better railway budget. He opposed an increase in rates and 
fares_ as had suggested by Sir Henry Gidney, but strongly urged a reduction of 
sallies. In his opinion, more attention should be given to road development in 
order to encourage motor traffic. 


Mr, SitaraMa Eaju asked the Government why they appointed retrenchment 
committees and spent enormous amounts on them while they did not want to supply 
them With full facts aud give effect to their recommendations. Abnormal sums had 
been spent after the separation of audit and accounts, which was unjustified The 
gpeaker stoutly oppos^ the creation of a statutory Railway Board. The Railway 
^ard expenditure had not been reduced and the number of m^embers had also not 
been reduced as yet in accordance with the Chetty Committee’s report. 

K!. 55; glowing tributes to Sir George Eainy who was an ofiScial from 

Bmar and Orissa. He thought it was time when the loss on the 
which were mainly kmt for military purposes should not be merged 
into toe general railway earnings. Ho did not agree with Mr. Chettv that exnerts 

England and the dominions and wSed toem^S 

like America, Germany, etc. Dealing with finances Mr. Das 
Md that the Government themselves were responsible for the fall in railway earnines 

i*^® political disorder which created insecurity in tfe 
minds of toe people. People had also no money on account of the fall in prices ^ If toe 
world trade depression was resioonsible for the loss in the earnings it was onlv 'about 25 
per cent, whereas this political turmoil brought a loss of 75 per cent. ^ 

Iyer thought that in such a big country as India 40000 
miles of railways were not sufficient and must be enormously increased hI su^e^ 
ed a better control of toads which were nowin the hands of the Trovincia? ffirn- 
ments so that there might be no misunderstanding. He pointed out manv cases 
where wrong estimate were prwented, but they actually ended in over-™ditnre 

M naid ?Swavmeu5^b®^'^^ the wiges of amcultnriste 

ipw^t paid rmlwaymen as the railwaymen were entrusted with more reaoonRiKlA 

duties pd actually toe lives of many hundreds of people every day SnJd 

in their hands. It was but fair they should be p^d mora ^inX 

s]^er congratulated the Commerce Member on 4 abfiftv' in^ eSinW 

^u®S““ Opposition but only he disagreed Ivith 
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demands as ‘irrational and antinational’ and said there could be no graver injustice 
than that a person of the minority community should get preference not on 
grounds of merit but merely because he was a Muslim. In this connection he quot- 
ed figures from Mr. K. M. Hassan’s report to show that in the North-West 
Railway there were already nearly 50 per cent, of appointments in the hands 
of Mahomedans and said there was no reason for them to grumble. If 
in the G. I. P. Railway Mahomedans were less it was because Anglo- 
Indians and Christians were larger in number than their population proportion 
justified. 

Sir George Rainy winding up the debate referred to the suggestion of Sir Hugh 
Cocke and Mr. Shunmukham Chetty for a greater co-ordination between railways 
and motor transport and that the whole question of transport should be treated as a 
single problem. While not claiming to be an expert on this question he thought 
the course of events suggested itself that before tong the necessity for co-ordination 
would be forced upon them and that some provision should be made in the constitu- 
tional structure so as to ensure co-ordination as desired. 

Proceeding Sir George Rainy said that he could offer no hope to Sir Henry 
Gidney for raising the rates and fares although he wished he could raise them. 
Referring to Mr. Ghuanavi’s attack on the Chief Mining Engineer, Sir George Rainy 
said it was very unfair of Mr. Ghuznavi from his privileged seat in the Assembly 
to have revived certain incidents of seven years ago when nothing had been heard 
iu the public all these years and made that kind of violent attack. The 
Railway Member amid cheers declared that there was no foundation whatever for 
the statement or insinuation that the Chief Mining Engineer and his assistant 
between themselves decided as to which firm should get a tender irrespective of qua- 
lity. Concluding the Railway Member thanked the members for the courtesy 
shown to him and felt gratified to learn that his service was appreciated 
(Cheers). The Assembly then adjourned. 


Voting on Railway Grants 

1st -The voting on Railway demand for grants commenced to-day 

when Sir George Rainy moved the demand for grant in respect of expenditure 
required for the Railway Board. 

Mr, Bhupat Singh moved that the Railway Board grant be reduced to one rupee 
and treated it as a refusal to vote supplies on the ground that the railways were 
being run inefficiently as shown by the deficits and that the proportion of high 
European railway officials was very high, while the real backbone were the subordi- 
nate services. He was supported by a number of speakers. 

Sir George Rainy said that there was not a single railway administration in the 
world to-day which was not being run on a deficit. He gave figures of losses from 
other countries. He admitted that the subordinate services were the backbone of 
railways, but he added that because the backbone was there there was no justification 
for refusing supply to the brain. (Laughter.) 

The cut was negatived. 

Muslim Repbesentation in Railways 

Mr, Maswood Ahmed moved a cut of Rs. 100 to urge the representation of 
Muslims in the railway services. He recalled Mr. A. M. Hay man’s promise of 
using his driving force and energy last year to improve matters. The result, he 
said, was that the Muslim percentage had increased by only 0.52 per cent, in the 
railway gazetted ranks and 0.27 per cent, in the subordinate services, while it had 
gone down by 11 per cent, in the lower services, during the year. _ He put in a 
claim for Muslims on the population basis, and while he was reading his speech 
giving statistics after statistics of the total number of gazetted officials and subordi- 
nate officials and the Muslim proportion, several nationalist members interrupted : 
*What about the Anglo-Indian, European and Christian numbers V 

Mr, Maswood Ahmed, — That you may find out. I have no time to lose in men- 
tioning them. 

Finally, Ml. Maswood Ahmed maintained that Muslims were as efficient as 
others and hoped that the crowning act of Sir George Rainy’s brilliant regime would 

%1 
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tbe issue of a circular doing justice to Muslims. It was not enough to appoint 
another committee, which, he heard, was being talked about, but they should act 

immediately. _ . -r-r- i 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt said that the Hindus were divided among anti-Hindus, pro- 
Muslim Hindus and indifferent Hindus. He personally had no objection to Muslims 
getting their fair share, but speaking from his experience in Bengal he asked the 
Muslims to equip themselves more educationally. He held that the Government 
could not be accused of being partial to any community. The present proportion _ of 
various communities was due to the exigencies of the case. It was no use flattering 
the Commerce and Railway Members as Mr. Maswood had done. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that the question was of political significance and had no 
Hindu-Muslim or communal colour. He instanced the case of the non-Brahmin 
movement whose birth he saw and whose efforts and organization has succeeded in 
winning them better representation in the State services where these had hitherto 
been the monopoly of Brahmins. Apart from the railway services he alluded to the 
fact that in the entire Government of India secretariat there were only two Muslim 
juniors from Bengal. The fault for this lay with the Muslim members from Bengal. 
He emphasised that efficiency must be upheld but informed Mr, Amarnath Dutt 
that quite a large supply of competent Muslim youths was available in Bengal. 
Moreover, he said that if appointments were offered to Muslims in Bengal that would 
itself provide a stimulus to the spread of education among the Muslims in that 
province. The Muslims had a fair share in uneducated railway labour but 
the discrepancy occurred only in respect of educated labour. He pleaded 
that a machinery be devised to keep a constant touch with the railway administra- 
tive authorities to see that this question was solved. No hard and fast rules should 
be laid down. 

Mr. A. M. Eayma^i, replying to the criticism, said that there was no basis for 
the charge that the Government had been slack to carry out its promises. It had 
done its best in the past three years. He said that the proportion of Muslims in the 
ytate-nmnaged railways had grown from 28.02 in 1929 to 28.5 in 1930 and 28.6 in 
He said that these figures had a special significance in that the period covered 
included retrenchment when crores of expenditure had to be reduced with inevitable 
effect on establishments which consumed eight annas in every rupee of expenditure. 
The Railway Board gave a lead to the railway administrations that the discharge of 
railway employees must be so conducted that the communal proportion of Muslims 
was not lowered. When it was remembered that the Muslims generally were junior 
and according to the normal procedure would have been the first sufferers the fact 
that their proportion had not decreased but somewhat increased showed that the 
promises had been energetically fulfilled. 

il//*. Masicood AJpned briefly replied the debate and withdrew the motion after 
winch the House adjourned. 


Convenience to Travelling Public 

2nd. MARGE :— JhQ House resumed to-day the discussion on the Railway Board 
grant and M^. Maswood Ahmed moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to urge conveniences 
to the ^ travelling public. Mr. Ahmed mentioned various directions in which the 

ESn CawnPe^and M doubling the 

retrenchment did not mean that there 
the tiayellmg public. He had already forwarded to the 
Agents the suggestions made by the central advisory council. He agreed with a 
previous speaker's remark that cordial relations between the railway staff and the 

wherever the superior staff set an example. 

K, ^^® ^®^® *^® Opposition party did not want a division 

cut ?as dSed bf4?to Srvotes.'*’ Nationalists remained neutral aud the 


Reteenchieeist Policy 

itfj. Ji^stcood Ahmed moved a token cut to discuss the Eailwav retrenclimpnf- 

y®, ®®®^P.^®’Ood that Muslims had suffered most in the economy camcaia'ii 

oi senior men and hoped that the Government^ woufi not 
cry a halt in their campaign for economy on railways. 
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Mr. Hayman and Sir George Rainy spoke on behalf of the Goyernment. When 
the motion was first put there was a general desire that the motion be withdrawn 
but Mr. Maswood Ahmed pressed it. When, however, it was put for a second time 
Mr. Maswood Ahmed himself kept silent as also all non-official members. There 
was, however, one member who said ‘ayes’. Thereupon the Assembly divided with 
the result that the motion was defeated by 17 against 51 votes, the Nationalists and 
Independents remaining neutral. 

During the debate Sir Henry Oidmy referred to the press report that there was 
a proposal to^ make a further retrenchment of 10,000 hands. Sir George Rainy 
promptly denied this report. Sir Henry Gidney proceeding said that there was a 
grave under-current of restlessness on the part of employees owing to the feel- 
ing of disparity of treatment regarding retrenchment between lower sub- ordinates and 
officers. 

Mr, Hayman in a lengthy speech explained the action taken by the Railway 
Board since the beginning of 1930 when revenues began to fall. The method was to 
reduce the working expenses with the least hardship to the employees. He refrained 
from dealing with those (questions which were before the Railway Court of Enquiry, 
He emphasised that the discharges were made on three grounds. Firstly, least 
efficiency ; secondly, short service and, thirdly, those who had approached the 
superannuation age. In all cases where there was" evidence that individual men had 
not been properly treated the Railway Board promptly took the matter and secured 
justice. He further assured amidst applause ttiat when the Court of Enquiry reported 
and if there were any cases of injustice to individuals in State railways the Board 
would unhesitatingly see that justice was done. He quoted figures of retrenchments 
on various railways totalling 40,502 of which the largest figures were in the E. I. 
Railway, I1,7C0 : N. W. Railway, 9,300 and G. I.^ P. Railway, 8,800. Officials 
were as much affected by retrenchment as subordinates. In fact the former 
suffered more. Concluding, Mr. Hayman struck a personal note and said that as 
one who rose from the lowest ranks he always attached greater importance to the 
interests of the subordinate staff. 

Mr, B, Das criticised the Government for not having allowed the Retrenchment 
Committee to go into administrative details. He wanted that the railways should be 
self-supporting and contribute uniformly to the general revenues reserve and depre- 
ciation funds. But he did not want these by increasing the rates and fares as Sir 
Henry Gidney had suggested and which, if adopted, would prove to be the last 
straw on the camel’s back adding to the difficulties already existing in connection 
with the civil disobedience movement. 

Favouritism on Railways 

The motion next moved was by Mr. Maswood Ahmed regarding favouritism on 
railways. He made a very brief speech. He was prepared to withdraw the cut 
motion but the House refused permission and rejected it without division. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Control over Company-managed Railavays 

3rd. MARCH : — Mr. Amoarul A%im moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to raise the 
question of lack of supervision and control over company-managed railways. 

He said that the Railway Board’s instructions regarding communal recruitment 
were not observed by company-managed railways and they were extravagant. The 
Assam-Bengal Railways was proposing to spend a lakh of rupees on officers’ and 
staff quarters at a time of financial stress. 

Sir Alan Parso7is, replying, assured the House that the pOAver enjoyed by the 
Government of India over company-managed railways was entirely adequate to safe- 
guard the Government’s financial interests. He assured Mr. Anwarul Azim that the 
Government did not accept the suggestion of the A. B. Railway for officer’s quar- 
ters, which showed incidentally the extent of their control. He promised to forward 
to the Agents of the B, N. Railway and the S, I. Railway, respectively, the ^ legiti- 
mate requests made by Messrs. Misra, B. Das and De Souza for representation of 
their communities in the services and on the local advisory committees. As regards 
the selection committee proposal, this was in the mind of the Railway Board, and 
he hoped that such committees would also free the House of constant communal 
claims. 

The motion was withdrawn. 
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CoNsnruTioNAL Aspect of Eailways 


Mr, Ranga Iyer moved a token cut of Ks. 100 to raise the question of the 
Kailway Board in regard to the constitutional aspect. He spoke over an hour and 
read a number of extracts from Sir William Acworth and General Hammond’s books. 
He said ^hat a confidential circular published by an Indian newspaper of Calcutta 
showed that Mr. Benthal had on be naif of the Europeans declared that so far as 
possible railways and ports must be removed from political control. The subject 
was one on which the Assembly should express a view, now that the Eound Table 
Conference was considering the issue. 

He laid down the principle that the legislature must retain control over policy 
and capital expenditure but that the railways must be treated as a business 
proposition and must not be left either at the mercy of the railway bureaucracy or 
mace the pJaygrouDd_ for caucuses and coteries of politicians. There must be no 
political interference in day to day administration, like that sometimes practised in 
the House. He discussed the system prevalent in various parts of the Empire and 
preferred the French system under which the Supreme Council for Eailways exer- 
cised control and the state had^ a hand in determining the policy. Such a 

council must have representatives of the legislature, of business and other 
interests. 


Sir Eejyry Gidney said that Mr, Eanga Iyer had enunciated sound principles but had 
also practised mental somersaults. For instance, how could Mr. Eanga Iyer 
reconcile control over expenditure with the theory that there should be no control 
over day to day administration. Sir Henry outlined his scheme for railway 
administration but emphasised that all would depend on ‘when is policy and not to 
policy , to enable them to know where the legislature’s control must end. 

Mr. JoaAf argued that railways must not be treated as a commercial proposition 
a national service and any Eailway Board must have the representation of 
mird class passengers, labourers and other interests. He entirely opposed 
Parliamentary legislation to set up a statutory Eailway Board. “The Indian rail- 

InXn ^^^^slature ” created, it must be by an Act of the 


Mr. Shanmukham Chetty said the Government of India’s despatch on reforms 
had announced principles to which none could object and the cespatch had also 

subject by a commission or committee. 

Rp Lw direction so far ? 

Conference whether there was any dis- 
cussion on the subject at the Conference. ^ 

Sir Henry 6idmy~-'^oi[ie. 

Mr. Chetty-^'Yoi we find the Federal Structure Committee mentioninn- flbnnf g 

apSed not th^ 

subient Secretary of State (laughter) to report on the 

suDject. I do not know this gentleman’s credentials.’ ^ 

L Iyer has called him an expert. 

( 0?pOTit?on'^ApplaSse.'r®'“’’‘ experience of Indian Eailways. 

treated Joshi’s propositions and said railways must be primarilv 

“ that as interL on ra.taT S 

Finance Minister to rpo ihnf India, it would be to the interests of the 

embarrassment by such loss should be avdded ^ financial 

entr^nstedriembeS^ae Contu not be 

:?erts in other sSs th^ areTt they may be ex- 

;2a7e failed considerably to^carrr out finance. The Goyernment 

Board had no policy eLept' Wa^^Sat rates. The Eailway 

more .Ilto o. th. 
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found Bir Henry Gidney become a strange bedfellow with Mr. Eanga Iyer. There 
was every reason for Sir Henry Gidney’s attitude, because he wanted for thirty . 
years, Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans to retain 50 to c'O per cent, of all 
railway appointments in the upper grades which they held at present and for that 
reason" Sir Henry Gidney naturally wanted a statutory board and preferred company 
management. But how could Mr. Eanga Iyer not be aware of a development which 
had been hatched secretly and introauced surreptitiously at the Bound Table 
Conference for a Statutory Bailway Board? Hardly had the talk begun of the 
people of India taking the burden of government than people of other countries had 
started devising means of lightening the burden not only in railway but in postal 
and telegraph and other spueres. 


4th. MARCH : — Besuming the debate to-day Sir Ahdur Rahhn said : ^May I ask 
what is left for the legislature to have control on the policy of railways, when 
every important question of policy is thus to be taken out of the legislature’s 
purview ? Why should it be saia in respect of railways alone that the legislature 
must not interfere with the day-to-day administration ? Why should railways be 
placed on a pedestal higher than the Government of India itself ? Do you mean to 
say that this Assembly is expected to criticise the daily administration of any 
department ? Why this discrimination in the case of railways ? The object is 
apparent. It is to remove railways entirely out of the control of the legislature.’ 

He referred next to the discussion on the subject by the Consultative Committee 
and said the communique issued on the subject left them in the dark about ^ vital 
matters. There are members and members in every assembly and everybody is not 
in the public interest. We should know who are the members who hold one view 
in the Consultative Committee and who the other and what reasons they advance. 
We find on every important issue the Consultative Committee says the question 
should be referred to his Majesty’s Government for decision. We know that his 
Majesty’s Government has to decide them, but then why waste time and money on 
these committees ? 

The speaker next referred to the statement of Mr. Zafarullah Khan that until a 
communal settlement was announced they could not take part in the proceedings. 
Sir Abdur Eahim criticised this attitude because what was bad for the whole of 
India was bad for 72 million Muslims (applause), and just as what was bad for 
72 million Muslims was bad for the who'e of India. (Mr. K. Ahmad : ‘Not always. 


The speaker was at this stage interrupted by Mr. Ghuznavi and Sir A. ^ Suhra- 
wardy, who declared that Sir Abdur Bahim was not speaking for the Muslim com- 
munity. Sir Abdur Bahim reported that he had as much right to express what he 
considered was for the good of his commnnity as any one else. 

Mr. Shafee Daudi recalled that the mandate to the B. T. C. Muslim delegation 
was not to discuss central responsibility without a previous communal settlement. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim said he had heard a rumour that Mr. Shafee Daudi had once 
tendered his resignation. He maintained that Muslim members should have taken 
an effective part in those discussions. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, leader of the Nationalists, expressed an apprehpsion that 
a strenuous attempt was being made to create a body which would be independent 
of the control of the Indian legislature. What was the use, he asked, of treating as 
evergreen the out of date despatch of the Government of India on reforms ? He 
could understand the object of some Europeans and Anglo-Indians because t^hey 
wanted to reserve the lion’s share of loaves and fishes which they had hitherto been 
enjoying. Proceeding, he quoted figures of all Slate railways showing' that of tlmse 
whose salary was above Rs. 150, Hindus were 26 per cent or one-third of what they 
were entitled on the population basis, Muslims were 6 per cent or one-fourth of 
what they were entitled, Anglo-Indians 30 per cent or BO times of^ what they^ were 
entitled and Europeans 25 times on the population basis, He objected to this in- 
equality and asked why this inequality sliouid be perpetuated. 

Sir JIari Singh Gonr proceeding asked : ‘It is too much to expect that the 
future Parliament of this country should be left to decide as to what should be tne 
proportionate representation in the public services of the country? If the recommen- 
dations of the Government of India are followed by that of General Hammond 
and of the Consultative Committee which would be translated into an Act of Parua- 
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ment you will be sowing the seed of that discontent against which any constitution 
will afibrd no relief’. 

Continuing Sir Hari Singh Gour read passages from a communique of the 
CoosuUatirc Committee regarding the discussions on the Statutory Board and said 
that the members of the committee had signally failed to do their duty. (Applause.) 
He affirmed that whatever may be the difference of opinion between the commu- 
nities in India they were all united that the Government of this country in the next 
constitution should be an autonomous Government and not a subordinate in any 
respect of the British Parliament. 

Concluding Hari Singh Gour made it clear that the Kailway Board could not 
be permitted to become a body independent of the control of the elected members of 
the legislature and that the House was against any^ curtailment of its powers and 
privileges and would refuse to accept a position which did not correspond to that 
which obtained in self-governing Dominions. 

Mr. K. <7. Neorju said that he had developed a general attitude of indifference because 
the House was not taken seriously either by the Government or by the people, and 
the authority of the House had passed over to the Viceroy’s House. ^ He 
referred to Sir Hugh Cocke’s agreement with Mr. Ranga Iyer and mentioned 
that nowhere had Mr. Ranga Iyer said that there should be statutory railway board 
or that it should be established by parliamentary legislation. 

Mr. Neogy gave the House the history of how this subject came before the 
Round Table Conference. He said that when it appeared in the report of the 
Federal Structure Committee Mr. Sastri, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah and Sardar 
Ujjal Singh protested that they had held no discussion on it. Lord Sankey replied 
that the Maharaja of Bikaner had on more than one occasion spoken about it. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner at once said : T never used the word statutory authority and 
referred only to the functions the Railway Board is exercising now.’ Lord Sankey 
promised to take note of the protests but the iiiiwaated child still appeared in the 
report. 

Mr. Neogy said that the Brigadier-General’s report was dated Aug. 5, 1931, 
which w'as long before the 2nd session of the Round Table Conference and yet this 
report was never supplied to the members of the Round Table Conference and was 
probably reserved for the more congenial atmosphere of the Viceroy’s House. He 
was glad that the Consultative Committee had disappointed the Government. He 
next dealt with the question of commercialization and offered to yield to Sir Huge 
Coeke if he would declare that the demand for safeguarding the interests of 
European and Anglo-Indian employees on the railways was based on commercial 
principles. On the other hand General Hammond had said that the South African 
Railways had uncommercial principles in that they restricted themselves to costly 
white labour. As regards the questions of rates and fares the Assembly had always 
urged the Government to appoint a rates tribunal but that the rates policy must be 
with the Assembly while the rates structure would be handled by the tribunal. 
Finally, Mr. Neogy referred to the statements in the House of Commons by Sir 
Alfred Mond^ and Earl Winterton showing that the Indian railways’ programme was 
stimulated with a view to relieve unemployment in England and recallea Sir Charles 
Ipnes speech at the last Empire Economic Conference. 'The truth is that when 
bir Edgar Wood and Sir Hugh Cocke talk of commercial principle, they wish to 
retain control to enable the railways of India to be run to the advantage of their 
own country’, ^ 

c Hainy said that he did not intervene earlier because the Government 

ot Ifidia s position explained in the despatch to the Secretary of State was known 
lor the last 16 months and since then the Round Table Conference was seized of the 
subject and ^o far as the Government members here were concerned the matter was 
^mewhat sub jzidiGe. As for Mr. Ranga Iyer he had shown preference for the 
French systeni and opined that it was important for the economic administration of 
railways that there should be a separation between the policy on one hand and com- 
meraal adaiiDistration oa the other. . This point required to be looked into because 
there was the danger of pressure being brought to bear on the railways from the 
legislature. It was not because politicians were bad people that their ^influence on 
eommercial management was to be deprecated but because they were placed in a 
jWEition m which ^ey could not but at certain times do things which would be to 

efficiency and economy. However, the Eailway Member was glad 
^ .Government to know the viewpoint of the mm- 

bers. Concluding, he said that as envisaged m the Government of India’s despatch there 
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would be an expart enquiry into the details of the plan which the Eound Table 
Conference Committee drew up. 

Mr. Banga Iyer confessed that the debate had taken a turn diiFerent from that he 
had^ in mind. He had not thought of a statutory railway board. However, that 
subject had come in, but surprisingly Mr. Jagannath Agarwal had suggested that 
in this matter he had joined hands with Sir Henry Gidney. If Sir Henry Gidney’s 
advice was followed the railways would be completely in the hands of Sir Henry 
Gidney himself. He was glad that there would be a detailed enquiry which was 
exactly what Mr. Chetty and Mr. Mody had suggested. He did not agree 
with Sir Hugh Cocke that the railways should be what ports were now. 
Concluding, he took the opportunity of paying a tribute to Sir George Eainy as a 
gentlemen. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Indianibation of Superior Services 

Mr, Banga Iyer next moved a token cut to urge the Indianisation of the superior 
services by company railways. 

Mr. pointed out that the proportion of 75 per cent recruitment had 

been already attained. Among the company-managed railways the South Indian 
Eailway had attained that proportion. As for the rest their proportion had risen in 
1930-31 to 61.5 per cent. The railway Board was pursuing the matter and was 
showing a practical way to the comp any- man aged railways to achieve the required 
results such as transfer to company lines of surplus apprentices now under training 
for the State railways. 

Mr. Hayman had not concluded when the guillotine was applied and, therefore, 
all railway demands were granted and the House adjourned till 7th, March. 


Financial Statement for 1932 — 33. 

7th. MABCE : — Introducing the Budget proposals for 1932-33, in the Assembly 
to-day Sir George Shuster said 

I rise to present the Budget for 1932-33 in circumstances which are somewhat 
unusual. The House is already familar — almost painfully familar — with the main 
features of the present financial situation and a special occasion has already been 
taken to ask for the supplies which six months ago we considered to be necessary 
in order to carry us safely through next year. As His Excellency the Governor- 
General has already announced we do not propose to ask the House at the present 
sta^e to approve any extensions or modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
which we put forward last September. A Budget speech must therefore lack much 
of the interest which normally attaches to it. Nevertheless a very important part of 
the financial business still remains to be performed — the voting of the actual grants 
for expenditure-while the occasion is an appropriate one for attempting a general 
review of the financial position. I should indeed be failing in my duty if I did not 
utilise this occasion to the full— for on the occasion of the emergency session it was 
impossible to put forward really accurate estimates of expenditure or to deal 
fully with a most important part of Government finance — the Ways and Means 
position. 

I must therefore ask Honourable Members to bear with me at some length on 
the present occasion, even though my speech may lack the interests — real even if 
painful— of an occasion for propo ing new taxation. 

Staggering Fall in Exports and Imports 

I shall not attempt any exhaustive review of economic conditions, but a picture 
for the current year can^ be drawn in a few lines. Generally speaking, the monsoon 
was favourable, and India has had quite a normal year as regards agricultural 
production. Yet her exports and imports have fallen in value to a bare half of 
what they were two years ago. Exports of merchandise for the first 10 months of 
the current year amounted in value to Rs. 134* crores as against Es. 265 erores 
for the first 10 months of 1929-30, while the value of merchandise imported has 
fallen from 201 to about 105 crores. These are staggering figures, and indicate the 
extent to which our present difficulties are due to world conditions. The most 
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striking falls in exports for the period mentioned are in Jute and Jute products 
which have fallen from Es. 69 crores to Es, 28}^, and raw cotton which has fallen 
from just under 51 crores to 20}^, while, as regards imports^ the most notable cases 
are cotton manufactures which have fallen from 49.67 to 15.86 crores, and sugar 
which has fallen from 13.8 to 4.9 crores. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this enormous fall in the volume of trade, our favourable 
trade balance, if movements of Treasure are included, for the first 10 months of this 
year, is Es. 71 crores as compared with Es. 43 crores for 1929-30, Here is the 
significance of the export of gold. 

As an indication of our higher rates of taxation I may remind the House that 
this year we have collected for the 10 months about Es. 29 crores of import duties 
on Es. 105 crores of imports, as compared with about Es. 33 crores of duties on 
Es. 201 crores of imports for 1929-30. 


Deficit Ovee 11 Ceoees 


I will deal yery briefly with last years accounts. The actual results have shown 
a substantial improvement on the revised estimates which I gave last year. Eevenue 
proved actually Es. 84 lakhs larger than I expected and expenditure Es. 26 lakhs 
ess, so that the total result was Es. 1,10 lakhs better — the actual deficit being Es. 
11,58 crores instead of Es. _ 12,68 as anticipated. 

Turning now to the position for the current year, and the prospects for next 
year, I need not remind Honourable Members of the circumstances in which we 
were forced during last September to undertake ‘interim’ measures to fortify our 
budgetary position. According to our estimates at that time we should, on the exist- 
ing basis of taxation, have had to face deficits of over 19 crores in each of the years 
1931-32 and 1932-33. We hope by our new measures of retrenchment and taxation 
to reduce the deficit for the current year to Es. 10.17 crores and for next year— 
when the effects of retrenchment would be fully felt and with the new rates of 
taxation applicable for a whole year— to realise a surplus of Es. 5.23 lakhs. 

^ But I emphasised in presenting the estimates in September that they could not 
in the extremely uncertain circumstances then prevailing, bo regarded as more than 
guesses, and that we looked to the estimated surplus for next year mainly as a 
reserve margin against this uncertainty. The actual Customs returns for the 
months since last September have made it necessary for us to revise our 
estimates. 


As a result we now allow for a deterioration in the figures by about 3 crores for 
each year, and we anticipate that the current year will c'ose with a deficit of 13 66 
crores and that the surplus for 1932-33 will be Es. 2,15 crores. This surplus ’of 
2,15 crores, based as it is on severely reduced estimates of revenue, we regard as 
providing a reasonable margin of safety. & 

I would remind the House also of another consideration. Eor this year and next 
year combined we are providing^ from Eevenue no less than 13,71 crores for Eeduc- 
tion or Avoidance of Debt. This of course in no way represents recurrent expendi- 
ture. Moreover m our case a provision for writing off our debt is a measure ^of a 

nature, seeing that practically the whole of our debt is covered 
by productive undertakings which themselves make adequate financial provision 

capital assets. The matter may therefore 
be looked at m this way. If we combine the results for this year and next yeZ our 

is arrived at aftef providin ' 
Eeduction of Debt, our recurrent receipts for the two years wifi 

exce^ our recurrent expenditure by 2.20 crores. ^ 

cally of unexampled depression when pracfci- 

cauy yo^sjnment m the world is having to show very heavv 

^ regard the Indian financial position as co Jparatirely 


Analysis of Peesent Estimates 

The broad picture may be presented as follows. So far as cross 
expenditure are concerned : - - . uu as gross 


(In crores of Rupees). 

The results for 1930-31 are 
Our Budget atimate for 1931-32 was 
Our Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is 
Our Budget Estimate for 1932-33 is 


Revenue. 

124.60 

134.87 

120.77 

129,96 


revenue and 

Expenditure. 

136.18 

134.86 

134.43 

127.81 
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I must, while giving these figures, remind the House that as they include gross 
interest payments and the counter-balancing receipts from commercial departments, 
they do not show the true picture as regards reduction in administrative expendi- 
ture. 

I will now explain the position more fully as regards the main heads of Eevenue 
and Expenditure. 

Less Eevenue. Despite Increased Taxation 

Lakhs. 


Customs.— The actual revenue (less refunds) for 1930-31 was 46.81 

The Budget Estimate for 1931-32 was 56,46 

The Eevised Estimate for 1931-82 is 46,23 

The Budget Estimate for 1932-33 is 52,31 


The Budget estimate for next year is thus 4,15 lakhs less than the current bud^t 
estimate in spite of the fact that the increased and new duties imposed by the 
Supplementary Finance Act were expected to bring in additional revenue of 9-| 
crores. 

The main deterioration as compared with the current budget occurs under the 
heads of sugar, silver, cotton, piecegoods and liquors, These require special mention. 

The decrease in imports of sugar has been the most important single factor in 
upsetting our estimates. 

Less Eevenue From Silver And Piece-Goods 

Silver, again, is an important factor in the decrease. For 1930-31 the duty 
actually collected was Es. 2,33 lakhs, but for next year with the increased duty we 
are not counting on more than Es, 1,60 lakhs. The former represented imports of 
111 million ounces and next year’s estimates only allow for 34 million ounces. 

Apart from sugar or silver another most disappointing head has been cotton 
piecegoods. Here as compared with the 1931-32 Budget we are down in the current 
year by 1,96 lakhs aud next year by 1,86 lakhs. Again, in the case of liquors, we 
nave had to reduce our estimate for the current year by 79 lakhs, as compared with 
the Budget estimate for 1931-32. 

Eesults From New Import Duties 

It may be interesting at this point to add some comments on the operation 
of the new customs duties imposed in the Emergency Finance Bill of last 
September. 

Import Duty on Machinery 

The new duty of 10 per cent, on machinery produced for the four months to end 
of January 1932 Es. 35 lakhs and is estimated to produce up to March 31st a 
total_ of 49_ lakhs, and for 1932-33 Es. 1,00 lakhs. This compares with the estimates 
furnished in September of Es. 52 lakhs for the current year and Es. 1,03 lahhs for 
next year. On the current year’s results it is, therefore, making a satisfactory show- 
ing in comparison with our estimates. 

Import Duty On Eaw Cotton 

As regards the new iniport duty of % anna per pound on raw cotton, we have 
had to be more cautious in our present estimates and to reduce substantially the 
figures from those anticipated at ^he time of the Emergency Finance Bill. Here we 
are now only counting on Es. 10 lakhs for the current year and Es. 23 lakhs 
for next year compared with our original estimates of Es. 43 lakhs and Rs. 87 
respectively. Our reduced figures are based on estimates of imports of about 
22,800 tons in the last 6 months of the current year (making a total for the year of 
about 72,000 tons) and of about 46,000 tons for next year. The need for caution in 
estimating was brought out by the fact that imports in the first three months after 
the duty was imposed fell to 6,5000 tons as against 10,600 tons in the corresponding 
Ko^/I^A previous year. The total quantity imported in the previous year was 

58,000 tons. ^ Taking these facts into account together with the shortage of this 
season’s Indian crop and the present activity of the Indian mills, the figures on 
which^ we have now based our estimates for next year may be regarded as providing 
a distmct margin of safety. 

As regards the general effects of the duty a precise estimate is difficult just now 
owing to the presence of a number of abnormal complicating factors. . 
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Wisdom of Cotton Duty 

Conditions in the world’s cotton market have been abnormal^ and this may 
equally be said of local conditions in India, as there has been a shortage of produc- 
tion owing to unfavourable weather conditions, with a resultant rise in prices for 
grades which are primarily exported and not affected by the import duty. Expert 
opinion, however, agrees that the imposition of the duty has been responsible for a 
definite improvement in the prices paid for staple cotton. The shortage of the 

offset by a bumper crop in America, and it seems very 
probable that had the duty not been imposed American cotton would have been 
imported at cheap rates to the detriment of Indian agricultural interests. It is 
fortuitous circumstances of this kind that have been mainly responsible in the past 

of American or Egyptian cotton, where these have taken place; 
wniie It seems unlikely that the steady demand from Bombay for East Africans will 
be seriously dislocated by the duty. It is, of course, too soon to trace the effect of 
duty on the actual development of the production of staple cotton in India, but 
1 am confident that all interests concerned will soon realise that the import duty will 
i to accelerate this desirable development. The general conclusion is that the 
enects of this duty have been definitely favourable to Indian interests. 


Taxes on Income 

The actual r^enue ( less refunds and share of provincial Governments 
for 19c5u-31 was 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 


Lakhs. 


16,00 

17,44 

17,80 

18,73 


Salt Revenue. 

The actual revenue ( less refunds ) for 1930-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-32 is 


6,83 

7,05 

8,48 

9,43 


4,03 

3,93 

-1,39 
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COABIEECIAL DePARTIVIENTS. 

The actual net revenue for 1931-32 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 

wa^RnS'’’®w position as regards the Eail- 

or^the neTt! contribution fro"m Railways Either in the 

working of the Department in 


bUMJVfAIiY OF HeyENUE ESTIMATES 


1932-33 under the heads of Tax Revenue from Com- 

In lakhs of Rupees 


Tax Revenue retained by the Central Government i e 

tog the transfer to the Road Fund ’ ' 

^et Re^nue from Commercial Departments 
Opium Itevenue ( gross ) -=y«^'iment8 

Einance headings 

Other revenues 


exclu- 


Better 

Worse 

+ 

- 


-88 


-412 


-83 

+41 



-30 

+41 



5.81 
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Summary. — I must now turn to the expenditure side, but before p:oing^ into 
details I will summarise the position so as to complete tne other side of the picture 
to the Bevenue summary which I have just given. 


Civil Expenditure. 


The actual Civil expenditure in 1930-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Eevised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 


Lakhs 

24,93 

23,34 

22.65 

20.65 


Military Expenditure 
The actual Military expenditure (net) in 1930-31 was 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 52,00 

The Eevised estimate for 1931-32 is 51,76 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 46,74 

From these figures it will be seen that total Civil and net Military expenditure 
in 193-2-33 is estimated at 67,39 lakhs, which is 11,84 lakhs less than for 1930-31, and 
7,95 lakhs less than the current budget. 

To complete any comparison between the Budget for the current year and next 
year — according to the summary which I have given : 

The reduction in net Eeceipts under the headings of Tax Eevenue, Com- lakhs 
mercial departments, Finance heads, and other receipts is 5,81 

While the net reduction in Civil and Military expenditure is 7,95 

Thus accounting for a net improvement of 2,14 

As the surplus in the current year’s budget was Es. 1 lakh, the surplus 

we are estimating in 1932-33 is ^ 2,15 

I will now turn to the second class of expenditure which really represents addi- 
tional outgoings. Honourabie Members may think that in these hard times we ought 
to have admitted nothing new, but certain items have been absolutely unavoidable. 

I will mention the following more important items : — 

Es. 5^ lakhs for the Kound Table Conference committees now touring in 
India. 

Es. lakhs representing the increased rupee equivalent of our contribution to 
the League of Nations due mainly to the fall in the gold value of the rupee. This 
is notable as being practically our only external obligation which has increased 
owing to this change in our currency. 

Es, 2 lakhs for the All-India Medical Council, and the Calcutta Hygiene 
Institute. 

North-West Frontier Province 

Before I leave the subject of Civil Expenditure, I must rnake special reference to 
one substantial change in the estimates before the House this year. This arises from 
the change in the constitutional position of the North-West Frontier Province. The 
position IS explained in detail in the Financial Secretary’s Statement and for my 
present purpose I need merely summarise it by saying that a sum^ amounting to 
about Es, 66 lakhs drops out from the Gro vein men t of India receipts, represent- 
ing the revenue for the area of the new Governor’s Province, while on the other 
side expenditure amounting to about Es. 1,63^ lakhs is taken over by the 
Province. The net difference between these two figures is a deficit of about 97^^ 
lakhs, and as against this our proposal is that the Central Government should give 
a subvention of one crore to the new Province. It is a subvention on this basis 
which appears in the demands for grants placed before the Assembly. It lias been 
fixed at a round figure and gives the Province a small margin of about 2f ^ lakhs. 
The subvention is to be operative for three years, or until the new Constitution for 
India is inaugurated — whichever is the earlier. In either event the position will again 
be revised. 

Hon’ble Members will observe from the form of the Demand for the North-West 
Frontier Province that we have, therefore, been forced to provide (a) for a 
certain amount of direct expenditure in the early part of April next, and (b) 
for virtually handing back to the province the revenue which we may collect during 
that period. 
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I must now turn to the Army Budget. 

Eevi'sed Estinaafe, 1931-32 The budget allotment for military expenditure in 
1931-32, excluding the special grant for expansion of the Territorial Eorce was Bs. 
51,90 erores. 22 lakhs, representing the proceeds of the emergency cut on the pay of 
officers has been surrendered, and the revised estimate now stands at 51.68 erores. 

The military authorities have conducted their retrenchment campaign on an 18 
jjonths’ plan, extending over the period from the 1st October, 1931 to the Slst 
March, 1933. Eetrenchraent on a large scale necessarily involves the payment of 
substantial terminal charges and it was an essential part of the military prooramme 
to reduce expenditure in the last six months of the current financial year iif order 
that credit might be taken in 1932-33 for the full effect of retrenchment. The 
military authorities were assisted here by a further fall in prices which will produce 
a saving of about 17 lakhs. With the help of this windfall His Excellencv the 
Commander-in-Chief has been able,^ by insisting on general economy in expenditure 
and by introducing forthwith certain retrenchnaent measures which bring in immedi- 
ate savings, to complete successfully the firt stage of his programme. Apart from 
the formal surrender of the 22 lakhs on oSicers’ pay, His Vcelleney has effected 
slaving sufficient to meet the whole cost of employment of trooos in the Burma re- 
bellion and other disturbances (about 30 lakhs) without any acditional nrant auH to 

"fcr “ covT SS*' 

ExMHen cl rn‘® ]932-33.-rn Septem her last I informed the House that His 
H^xeellency the Commander-m-Chief had agreed, as the Army’s contribution in thA 
national emergency, to accept a cut of Es 5^ erores on his 1931-32 L 

^ Excellency has made good his undertaking in 'full 

special re-eSent FoXmf postponement of progress with the 

tn anthoritip have throughout made it clear that they hare onlv aereed 

s?7iFrSu,d"tf 

SSg-E 

al^anrbTdSpSp'an^^^^^^ with measure f “ready 

has made it cleJr St“loes ^not see 

l;ldSS^fSfT’ say/eeZmies fZ measures X ?hanZe 

balancing tMrd"en o7?23lS wffich 

combine! with the dieapXnce of 

expenditure from next year In ennnnrt a-f special saving on recurrent 

intensive examination n? all he points out that in spite of the 

Betrenchmenfc Committee it was onlT 7 - nnaflufi^T officers and by the 

of 5i ™ b, sS'iw s Zbt."' Foi ""r* f 

Sion has been made in the estimates^ for iQtl an , although provi- 

prices of food grains, as compared lith ‘he 

now taken are still far Tlow the rX 1931-32, _ the rates 

nse to be stabilised at somethinc like ’ ,‘f P'''o®® should 

though welcome on general '“'.<1 ‘^is event, 

military estimates. On these^ consid’orar^'^ ''“®''®sse in the 

made clear (hat he cannot reearf be 

a new standard level of standing charges fndX no ^ representing 

present strength when the out in pay ’rested ‘bei? 

erores even if the prevailing low prices of ^ ^ ''®‘^o§°'sed to be about 43 

rmht to let Honourable Members ^now th? ol*l f*®' I have thought it 

f^n from the facts of the present Ks Eroellency has 

»«. rt d»to, p™ te r« 
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micB and that the campaign for retrenchment will not be regarded as finally closed 
With the achievements of this year. 

There are two important points which such an examination reveals, first the 
effect of recent protective policy on revenue, and secondly, the direction in which 
reserve powers of taxation to meet emergency can be exercised. 

Peotectiye Effect of Import Duties 

I will take Uiese points in order. It is in our import duties that the most signi- 
• have been made. Among the customs import duties the two largest 

individual items were^ until two years ago those on cotton piecegoods and sugar. 
Ine recent increases in these duties — which formerly were regarded only as revenue 
measures— -would in any case and apart from any decisions which the Legislature 
has taken or may shortly take in regard to them, have given to them a highly pro- 
tective character. It is obvious that as the protective effect increases, their value as 
revenue producers must diminish. 


Apologia for Taxing the Masses 

On the other hand, if we_ turn to the main articles of consumption by the Indian 
masses we find a different picture and the increases made in the rates of taxation 
are likely to provide substantial increases in revenue. 

we expect to get in the current year, from 
excise and import duties combined, R>s. 3,57 la^ihs, as compared with an average 

for 1928-29 to 1930-31 of Rs. 2,71 lakhs. Here, therefore, is^a reserve to Uich we 
have been able effectively to turn. 

Then, salt, again, as regards the enhancement of 25 per cent, in the duty seems 
to have had no appreciable effect on the consumption, and we are able to anticipate 

a, full year apart from the immediate and temporary gain from 
the abolition of the salt credit system) of Es. 1^60 lakhs over and above the normal 
revenue at the old rate. 

mention two other articles of consumption by the Indian masses 

the results in regard to which are equally interesting. I refer to betelnuts and 
spices. 

As regards be^l nuts, the recent substantial increases in duty do not appear 

1 consumption, for we are relying on a revenue of about Bs, 

oU lakhs for the current year and Es. 63 lakhs next year from this duty, as against 
a normal revenue before the increase of Es. 33 lakhs, & 

A similar result appears in the case of spices. From those items (cloves, 

nutmegs and pepper) for which separate trade statistics are on record—and they 
^nstitute 80 per cent, of the whole — we are able to anticipate a revenue of about 
Es. lakhs in the current year and of Es 22 lakhs next year, against a normal 
revenue before the increases in duty of under Es. 9 lakhs. 

Only an Illustration 

The figures which I have given are, of course, in a sense, only an illustration of 
well-known principles afifecting the yield of taxes on articles of elastic and inelastic 
demand. But it is interesting to examine how these principles work out 
in practice. Such an examination of these examples indicates that a 
Finance Member— who has unfortunately to be hard hearted and exclude all 
sentiment^ from his plans and calculations— must be brought to the conclusion 
tnat It m times of emergency he needs to raise extra revenue, then his 

most sure and reliable course is to impose slight increases in the taxes which 
lal on the niasses of the population, A tew annas per head from 800 millions is 
the most effective course, whereas attempts to extract heavy taxation from a limited 
class seern almost to have reached their limit. This is a conclusion which is not 
iikely to be popular, but all who share in the responsibility for maintaining the 
hnancial position of India must face hard facts. 

While these facts must be faced, I do not wish to suggest that where increased 
revenue is sought there should not be a fair and proportionate increase in direct 

taxation. No critic of the Government could in the face of the recent heavy 

mcreases m incometax, complain that this proportion has not been preserved. The 
increases in rates are well known, and beyond this it is merely necessary to state 
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the simpie fact that in times of great depression we are counting on getting about 
18|- crores from incometas as compared with an average of slightly over 16 crores 
for the five years of comparative prosperity from 1923 to 1928. 

Borrowing Programme 1932-33. 

With this reduced provision for Eailway Capital expenditure for the Provinces, 
I estimate that it will be possible to reduce the amount of Treasury Bills held by 
the public by about 7j4 crores from our current resources, and that we shall not 
have to raise any loans during the year, except for the purpose of meeting or 
converting maturing loan obligations. As regards the latter, the 6 per cent, sterling 
bonds 1932-33, which Government have the option to repay on the 15th June 1932, 
will in any case be repaid. In the estimates which I am now presenting I have 
treated the funds for this purpose as being provided by corresponding new borrowing 
in London. But it is quite possible that this will not be necessary. If exchange 
continues as at present it appears likely that we shall be able to repay these bonds 
without borrowing in London the necessary funds for the purchase of the sterling 
required being provided by borrowing in India. As regards rupee loans, I am 
reckoning that we shall issue a loan of 14^ crores i.e., the amount required to 
provide for the repayment of the 6 per cent, bonds 1932 falling due on the 1st 
October 1932. I vfould add that if the recent improving tendency in the Govern- 
ment securities market continues, it should be possible to raise a larger loan in 
India on favourable terms and in that case we shall orobably take advantage of this 
opportunity to fund a part of the floating debt and thus reduce this to a greater 
extent than the 7 >4 crores which I have, as already explained, allowed for meeting 
out of current resources. 


In Defence of Expansion of Currency 


I must now make a few general remarks on the currency position with particular 
reference to^ the criticisms pf the recent expansion which has been appearing in 
certain sections of the Indian press. If I treat this criticism as worthy of any 
serious reply I do so mainly because from certain questions which have been asked 
recently in this House it appears that Honourable Members are anxious to have 
tbeir minds cleared ou^ the matter. Bat very briefly what is said amounts to this — 
that the recent expansion of the currency is not justified by any rise in rupee 
prices ,* and that the Government is in eflfect using the note printing press 

to meet its own requirements, thereby causing a dangerous inflationary 
position. 

Apologia For Inflation 


Now so long as the Government is the currency authority it is simple and 
obvious for our critics to say that our currency policy is dictated by revenue 
considerations. But our answer is equally simple and obvious. So long as our 
exchange is pegged to something external— either gold or, as at present, an external 
^rrency, like sterling — we conld not follow such a course even if we so desired. 
We cannot in fact expand or contract currency beyond the actual requirement of 
tne public which uses th^ currency without the results becoming apparent in our 
^change position. If a Government has to expand currency to meet its own needs 
Wrnw inadequate aad because its credit is so bad that it cannot 

make ends meet, then its exchange will weaken and collapse. 
The great improvement which has recently taken place both in our credit and 

rf' I live to GovernmLt’s crides 

The Juoney inarket is a shrewd judge. And the money markets of India nnd 
the world clearly do not share the views of our critics! ^ ot India and 


Dtjal Role 

5?® respect a certain interest, because its very nature looints 

all admit to Ye Ssirffi- 
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particularly recently — proves this. In those difficult eighteen months which preceded 
j'ast September, when our revenue was falling short of our actual outgoings, we did 
not hesitate to perform our duty as currency authority by drawing off the market 
that surplus money which had to be withdrawn in order to maintain stability of 
exchange. We had to raise our floating debt not merely to meet our revenue 
requirements, but to a far greater extent in order to contract surplus currency. 
That process reacted most severely on our budgetary position, and made the 
deterioration in our general financial position appear far greater than was really the 
case. I had occasion to deal fully with this aspect of the matter last year. To-day 
the wheel has turned, and the improvement in our position as currency authority is 
favourably influencing both our general financial position and our budgetary 
equilibrium. But we are really doing no more than recovering a part of the ground 
that we lost last year, and we have not created a single pie of currency beyond 
what the public requires. Let me again remind the House of the figures which I 
have already given. Our expansion in the current year has provided us with net 
additional funds of Rs. 35 crores, but our contraction in the two preceding years 
was EiS. 4,3j4 crores, so that in the three years the Government in performing its 
duty aa currency authority has had to lose resources of Rs. S}i crores. From the 
recent improvement the whole country is deriving great benefit and we have done 
our best, to the extent that we were iustified by the exchange position in doing so, 
to ease the position for commerce and industry by supplying them with the currency 
that they required and by regulating our Treasury Bill policy in a way which has 
enabled the bank to reduce its rate from 3 per cent, to 6 per cent. Why should our 
critics cavil at that? 

To those who say that the recent rise in prices has not been sufficient to justify 
the extent of our expansion I can only answer that the public whose needs we as 
currency authority have to supply has absorbed the money. There is no evidence 
either in the Bank’s figures or otherwise of an undue surplus. It is not possible to 
say exactly where the money has gone. Some is undoubtedly required to meet the 
greater needs of trade with higher rupee prices for commodities. It is clear also 
that in certain cases currency must now oe held where gold was held before. That 
shows a gratifying confidence in the country’s curreney. Apart from this I would 
make two observations. In the first place stocks of curreney held in the banks and 
throughout the country must have been reduced to abnormally low figures by the 
contraction which we effected up till September, and as a result of the high rates 
for Treasury Bills which we had to maintain. There was clearly much leeway to 
be made up. In the second jplace, in a country with a fully developed money market 
organisation, contraction and expansion of credit plays a much more important part 
than contraction and expansion of currency. India is not entirely on a par with a 
modern Western country in this respect. Except in a few large towns there is 
no fully developed money market or credit machinery. In the vast areas of the 
countryside the organisation is still on ancient lines, and the possibilities of variation 
in the absorption of currency are comparatively large. In the last few months in 
India there is no evidence of any large expansion of credit, and the whole demand 
for extra accommodation has fallen on currency. This must be remembered in asses- 
sing the situation in India. In any case (whatever our critics say) we can assert 
with the greatest assurance that the present position is sound. On the other hand, 
it is quite obvious that the recent improvement in the exchange position and in the 
demand for currency has been very largely due to the sale and export of gold. If 
that were to cease, and if there were to be any economic set-back in the world 
with a renewed fall in gold and rupee prices then we may again have to reverse 
the present process in order to maintain a sound position. Will our critics in that 
case shift their ground yet once more and criticise us again from the other side ? 
For the present at least let us hope that such a necessity will not arise, and until 
it does let us be thankful for small mercies in the welcome improvement which has 
recently come about. 

The reference to the export of gold which I have just made brings me to that 
another matter on which I must say something because the public mind is so 
much concerned about it. I would at the outset draw a distinctiou between the 
export of gold from private holdings and any loss of gold from our monetary 
reserves. The distinction is not always kept clear in the public mind. There has of 
course been no loss of gold from our monetary reserves. On the contrary our 
holding has largely increased in the current year. Therefore, so far as the backing 
to our currency is concerned, there has been no weakening of the position. 
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T mooriTrliilf flip pxnort IS eiviDg India favourable trade balance and enabling 

her^peS e Tto ar in reserves to tide 

over^the present terribly difficult times. India is thereby being saved much of the 
hlrdsbip under ,vhich Other countries are suffering. Eeserves are being drawn 
upon in^ hard times and as His Excellency asked of what use is a reserve if it can 

"‘‘’'Those.‘^however^°who deplore the present export of gold apparently hold the view 
that eold is so extraordinarily valuable as a possession that no country which has 
once acquired it should part with a single ounce of it-particularly not in the pre- 
sent times of economic crisis. And many of them go on to assert that the present 
Oovernment of India alone of ail Governments is allowing this export to take place. 

Now, in the first place, to the general argunaent I think the answer is simple. 
What is the special and unique quality of gold which justifies the holding of it ? 
Surely its quality as a reserve which on the last report is, according to the present 
world' system the only ultimate sure method for settling obligations as between one 
country and another. But if this is accepted, then the necessary implication is that 
the gold must on occasions be used for this purpose. If it is never to be used it 
miffht just as well be at the bottom of the sea. _ 

America, still on gold, is in terrible difficulties, and is straining every effort— as 
recent announcements show to find a policy which will bring about a rise in the 
gold prices of commodities, or, in other words, a fall in the value of gold. If she 
succeeds her present currency system may survive, If she does not, she, too, may be 
forced off the gold standard. This is no exaggeration of the position. Why, there- 
fore should the people of India be deprived of the right to exercise their own 
judgment in this matter and sell their gold ? My critics would answer : “Let 
them do so, but let the Government buy it and use this opportunity to build up 
reserves for starling a Reserve Bank.’’ But to this there are clear answers. First, 
“For the Government as currency authority to buy gold now that the currency is 
divorced from gold would be a pure speculation.” Secondly, “The Government could 
not afford to buy and hold ail the gold which is being offered now, for it has its 
own external obligations to meet.” Thirdly, ’Tf currency reserves are required, and 
if we could afford now to accumulate them, we have already our proper proportion 
of gold. It is rather external securities that we need to complete an ample margin 
of reserves,” Fourthly, “We are indirectly acquiring sterling securities against the 
gold exports so far as the proceeds are not required to meet the balance of pay- 
ments due on private accounts. Bo far as our financial position permits of it we 
shall use these securities to increase our currency reserves.” 

Wc have given this matter our most constant and careful consideration ever 
since last October when the process began, aud we are absolutely certain that in the 
present circumstances the best interests of India are being served allowing free 
movement of gold to continue— that in fact this movement is proving that India’s 
gold resources are an immense reserve of strength, the moderate employment of 
which is saving her people at present from much suffering, and preserving the 
balance of payments and the credit of the country as a whole in times when other 
countries, particularly countries whose economic conditions resemble those of India 
are sorely stained. 

Our critics often speak as though the interests of Government were somehow 
different to the interest of the country in this matter. There could be no more 

absurd idea. The difficulties of Government, either as the authority for revenue and 
expenditure, or as currency authority, react on the public and ‘vice-versa.’ What 
axe signs at present ? We are free from hampering measures of exchange 

control ; exchange is strong ; our credit improved ; we have reduced our external 
obligations and strengthen^ our reserves, thereby saving the taxpayer interest 
charges, and improving the chances for raising fresh capita!: when this is needed for 
the development of the country ; the bank rate has come down from 8 to 6 per 
cent., and, as a result, all who are engaged in trade and industry have obtained 
great relief ; while, as another result. Government securities are rising, a fact 
which in its turn is improving the position of all banks and investors. If 

anyone fails to see benefit to the public in all these sings he must be blind 

indeed. 

Geneeal Conclusion 

On a broad review I think we may feel satisfied with the position. We can face 
mt year wim a prospect of a fairly substantial surplus, wliile sven though the 
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current year is closing with a nominal deficit^ if we take into account the 
provision which we are making fi^om revenue for reducing our debts, we can 
actually reckon on a surplus of receipts over expenditure for the two years 
combined. 

I have dwelt on world conditions and said little about internal political condi- 
tions. Here the mere fact that constitutional changes are impending makes it all 
the more necessary that we should preserve the country’s financial foundations in 
a sound condition and convince the world that any future Indian Government will 
so maintain them. The latter is a task on which Indian leaders should concentrate. 


But just at this time, we see, on the contrary efforts in certain quarters to propagate 
mistrust, and to impede the normal course of trade. I have taken no account of 
any effects frome those efforts in my calculations. Local effects there may be, and 
Bombay, for example, with her strange passion for self-infiicted wounds, may, unless 
the commercial interests so threatened bestir themselves, find herself wounded 
beyond recovery and in danger of losing her place as a commercial market, just aa 
she has been losing her industrial place to other centres. But, so far as India as a 
whole is concerned, we confidently believe that such efforts will fail to have any 
appreciable effect on her economic life, and that ultimately the good sense of the 
country will prevail. 

Is it vaiu even now to ask for co-operation in India when we are trying to 
establish conditions foi the new constitution? I will say no more now than that the 
position will require very careful consideration during the coming year. If in the 
. handling of these problems representatives of the unofficial communities in India 
were ready to give their advice and support to Government, I feel confident that 
the national interests wouM benefit from such co-operation. Hon’ble Members may 
perhape take up these points in debate. 

We have in the past year ridden a storm which might well have wrecked us, but 
we have emerged fro n it stronger than before. We have overhauled our expenditure 
and reduced this to a level which should leave us a margin of revenue wnen any 
eco omic recovery begins, and at least substantially ease the financial problems at 
the start of the new Constitution. Difficulties there are which still remain to be 
overcome, arm tasks to be accomplished. If the Indian public would co-operate in 
a common effort with Government, ^ this could be done more surely and more 
we are d^ermined that it shall be done. In the meanwhile, if we look 
round the world m the present times of difficulty we may fairly claim that there ii 
no country in the world whose intrinsic financial position is sounder, or whose ulti- 
mate prospect of economic advance in the future is more bright. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

The Assembly met to-day to commence the general discussion 
of the Budget Mian Shah Nawaz initiated the discussion: He said be- 
hind the consoling words of the Finance Member, there lay the desert of poverty of 
a sub-continent. He referred to the social services rendered by Western Govern- 

1 “ toe future, and pleaded that the GoTernment of India should brine 

He consider^dX? 1 relation to the taxable capacity of the pwplt 

tVnma reduced through reduction in 

He Xed^hrabandoumpnXfp- expenses incufred on Razmak. 

fr® tne aDandonment of Civil Disobedience, and pleaded for co-operation tit 

SioMlX^'sperityr^® ^ 8®“’ement between the two countries which might lead to 

European Group, recalled his nine years’ asaock- 

S. thrJoSd W L"r. “t “".“i ?»»•« MemKS, 

in taxation Inst^H ^^^ead and enable further reduction 

pathy to the Sei FfnaX’^Memw”" “y"*' 

the^sS^sdons inXmf Committee, and to 

the pr^inces. He hS^^ ^ great part of the income-tax shoufd go to 

heavSy fallinir that fiia n important, now that the Customs revenue was 

ueaviiy^ianing, that the Central Government should not be starved of adequatS 
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finances. He also lield that, if social services were to be increased and the lot of the 
poor man helped, Einance Members of the future would have to impose a small 
Burden on the masses. He referred to the figures of revenue and expenditure for 
the five years, 1923 to 1928, and the present position, which showed that the Es. 24 
crores gap in revenue had been made up through 11 crores of retrenchment and 13 
crores of extra- taxation. One extraordinary development was the habit of invest- 
ment among the common people. Through education, thrift had developed, and if 
this trend continued, the Government’s borrowing would be more and more through 
the masses rather than from the classes and bankers. He hoped the Finance Mem- 
ber’s calculations of a substantial surplus next year Tpould turn out to be true. 
The Government needed the help of all, and they should marshall their forces to 
prevent the political situation from reaching on the financial situation. 

Dr. Dalai said that the prestige of the British stood higher than at any time, 
and if the Congress had the welfare of India at heart, it should shake oflT the war 
mentality, and join the Government in constitution-making. 

Mr. S, Das remarked that Dr. Dalai had no right to speak on purely political 
matters. A recent meeting in London under the chairmanship of the Hon. Bertrand 
Eussel, had resolved urging the Government to come to terms with the Congress. 
That was his only reply to Dr. Dalai’s observations. 

Claiming himself to be a constitutionalist, Mr. B. Das asked where was the 
response from the Government’s side to the Nationalist demands. The Government 
themselves were not constitutionalists. Why did they throw to the winds the prin- 
ciples of sound finance and give a subvention to Sir George Schuster’s orohans — 
the North-West Frontier and Aden ? The speaker complained that the incicence of 
taxation was not properly distributed and that there was a tendency for the rich 
man to go free, while the half-starved loyal poor man was fleeced. 

As a member of the Public Accounts Committee, Mr. Das referred to cases in 
which the Provincial Governments did not pay interest for portions of the loans 
j? Central Government and insisted on the Central Government being 

j objected to the absence of financiers from the provinces on 

the Federal Finance Committee. 


Mr, Sitaram^ajn objected to the Government of India’s method of raising taxa- 
tion, spurning the advice of the representatives of the people. In the circumstances, 
constitutional privileges said to be enjoyed by the Assemb y were unreal, rendering 
co-operation impossible. If India was to have a constitution on an all India Federal 
basis hen ^ch province must have its influences placed on a stronger foundation 
and not to be made dependent largely op Excise revenue, which was itself a decrea- 
sing factor in view of economic and political causes. He welcomed the idea of the 
provinces collecting and taking income-tax, 

military exoenditure, the speaker contested the view that India 
^ 3orders and wanted adequate provision for establishing 
WES alamed at Sir George Schuster’s announcement that the 
^mmander-m-Chief would next year ask for higher military expenditure. On the 

\ for reduction of military expenditure to an 

trouB to think till Inchcape Committee had recommended. It was mons- 
trous to think of the Inchcape Committee’s figure in these days of fall in prices. 

nf expenditure on the civil side Mr. Sitaramaraiu argued in favour 

of a national standard of wages for Indians as suggested by Mr K C Eov in hia 

“.‘■if 

« Si'! “WV 

yet the expenditure of tte^overnmelt Poorer classes anH 

interests of propertied classes Poor neonlp e®feguarding the 

They had nothing to loT HeSSt’ ^jnies. 

texutibn. Thus, the taxable limit of incomfi o, r^uotion in indirect 

Ssi 5Q0 or 60a Commencing on the attitude of the bS? B?ous*e 
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efcaads for capitalistic interests. Its conduct in throwing out the Foreign Investment 
Taxation Bill proved how it was a tool of the capitalists,” Finaly, Mr. Joshi 
pleaded that the Government of India should exert its influence in the international 
world to bring about recovery from the depression caused by the mad policy of tariffs 
and protection. 

Mr, Bhupat Singh considered that the present distress was due to political causes 
which were largely Government’s creation. Of the 300 ofiicers retrenched, he asked, 
how many were Indians ? He advocated a graduated cut in salaries, and severely 
criticised military expenditure. 

Mr, S. C. Jog said that the very fact that the Finance Member intended to tax 
the poor man’s salt and kerosene and other necessities showed the extremeties to 
which they were driving the people. He pleaded for reduction of British troops and 
rapid Indianisation. But, he was alarmed at the Finance Member’s statement that 
48 crorea should be regarded as the minimum. If that was really the case, then 
the Government did not mean to Indianise the Army or reduce its expenditure* 

Mr, JDumasia referred to the five year plan of Soviet Russia and asked why a 
similar programme could not be carried out in India in order to increase the pur- ' 
chasing power of the people. 

Mr, Kavakumar Dudhoria suggested a restriction on the export of gold. The 
depletion of the Government’s finances was due to unnecessary expenditure on 
committees and conferences. Though he did not grudge the subvention to the 
Frontier, it was inadvisable in the present financial position of the Government. 
The Government’s policy of rule by Ordinances went against any hope of recovery. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai attacked the system of administration as being the cause 
of the present muddle, and did not agree that the world-wide depression had any- 
thing to do with the present situation in India. Unless the political situation 
eased, there was no hope of balancing the Budget. He did not understand why the 
recommendation of responsible committees on retrenchment appointed by the Govern- 
ment should not be accepted in toto. He regarded it as a ]3ad precedent to grant 
a subvention to any Province, 

Mr. Eamakrishna Reddi supported Mr. B. Das’s observations regarding the poor 
masses being mulcted, and the rich people comparatively escaping the burden of 
taxation. He objected to any suggestion to increase the burden oi the masses by 
way of increasing the duty on kerosene oil and betel-nuts. It was cruel that, at a 
time when disarmament was the talk in other countries, the Indian Government had 
not reduced the military expenditure appreciably. He quoted from the Army Re- 
trenchment Committee’s Report to show that there was needless overstaffing in the 
Military Medical Service. The Indian Army was regarded by the British as merely 
a link in the chain of Imperial defence. 


10th. MARCH Chaudhurg Ismail resuming the debate to-day said that 

officials in India should feel that they were public servants and not public 
masters. Civil and Military expenditure, at least at this late stage, should 
be reduced to a level commensurate with the reduced revenue. Unless the 
present system of rule by repression was abandoned, there was not prospect 
of trade revival and customs revenue would still further reduce year by 
year. He appealed to the Government not to exasperate the poor people by threat 
of taxation on kerosene, salt, etc. 

Sir Henry Qidney hoped that the ten per cent cut would soon be given up in 
order to restore confidence of the subordinates. He did not believe that the Finance 
Member would be able to receive more money by piling up income-tax as it had 
reached its limit. Instead he suggested that taxing of pan and other luxuries would 
bring money very easily. Proceeding, the speaker emphasised that the strength of 
the army should not be reduced, because it would lead to chaos and insecurity in 
the country. Referring to Anglo-Indians, Sir H. Gidney said that they were 
pioneers oi Empire building who by their long and peaceful service played a great 
part in fostering and developing industry in tne country. It would be nothing but 
expropriation if other communities tried to deprive them of their well-earned 
position in the public service of the country. Referring to his memorandum to the 
first Round Table Conference which was referred to by Mr. 0. S. Eanga Aiyar 
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during the railway budget discuEsion, Colonel 

become out of date as another modified one was presented in the Second Conference. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that the reasonable demands of the Indian people for a 
self-respecting position on honourable twms in the Empire had been 
spurnea with contempt. Ever since the Great \\ar, Indians had offered co-ope a 
in abundance not only by service in the Ariny but even by commg to this 
Assembly. But the result had been repression and more repression. The tall-tmK 
of reforms side by side with repression was not the remedy for disconten^ but it 
would be driving discontent underground which would recoil on their own heads if 
allowed any furftier. In spite of the eo-operation of Opposition members in the 
Assembly who had been called by people as toadies, they had been slighted and 
insulted by the promulgation of measures without their consultation. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, Leader of the Independent Party, com alimented Sir George 
Schuster for his masterly skill in presenting the budgeL 3ut observec^hat Sir 
George Schuster was helpless and was being dictated to by his master at Whitehall 
as regards the policy. To have linked the rupee to the sterling on which specu- 
lators profited, was surely to injure India. It should be left to the representatives 
in the Assembly to fix the level of expenditure and then if there was any surplus 
they could 1 ‘educe the burden of taxation of people. At present, the position was 
the other way about. Eeferring to the Eetrenchment Committee operations, he 
emphasised the general policies outlined in the General Purposes Committee (of 
which he was the President) and whereon Mr. Eamsay Scott had rendered valuable 
assistance and co-operation and asked to what extent was Indianisation being 
followed. In particular, he pointed out that 300 officers were discharged and asked 
what compensation had been paid to them. If the recommendations of the 
Committee were followed, they would find room for further cutting down expendi- 
ture and thereby make it possible to reduce taxation. Concluding, Sir Abdur 
Eahim referred to the export of gold and said that a reserve of gold was necessary 
for any country. He characterised the present export of gold as disastrous to the 
best interests oi the country and did not agree with Sir George Schuster that it 
should be allowed. 


Sir Hart Singh Sour referred to the unreality of the debate when under consti- 
tutional compulsion they had already voted the money during the last session. The 
House was helpless against the Secretary of State. He asked ‘‘What is the use of 
keeping up this dismal show ?'*’ The speaker referred ^ to the urgent need for 
reduction in military expenditure which was an all-consuming Moloch (applause). 
Secondly, the annual statement regarding the progress of Indianisation^ slaould be 
■placed before them showing how the preamble of the Government of India Act was 
'oeing observed. Thirdly, recruitment to the All-India services should be stopped 
and the Lee concession withdrawn. 

Jfr. Ckaudhury Lalchand drew the Assembly’s attention to the lot of the present 
proprietors who were treated very badly in respect of the land revenue, etc., while 
factory-owners and shop-keepers escaped such taxation. He pleaded^ for bounties 
being granted to relieve agricultural indebtedness. The speaker joined in the 
criticism of the expensive and costly administration, and endorsed the suggestion 
that Indians must accept lower wages than Europeans. He warned Mr. M. C. 
Eajah againt allowing toe Depressed Class to be exploited either by Dr. Moonjee or 
by Sir Henry Gidney. 

Mr. Syed Uurtaxa Sahib suggested to the Government to follow Lord Irwin’s 
policy of conciliation of the Congress. He de'Dlored that men like Bhai Parmanand 
in the guise of Nationalism, were always ex.aibiting communalism. What greater 
evidence was required for this assertion than the speech of Bhai Parmanand against 
toe grant of a subvention to the Frontier Province ? However, reforms were 
becoming a reality in the Frontier. Hindus and Sikhs would be very well treated, 
because out of 28 elect©! seats 6 had been reserved for the minorities. The speaker 
appealed to the Finance Member to enlist the sympathy of the Commander-in- 
Chief in reducing the military expenditure. 

Sir George Schuster, winding up the debate, said that no Finance Member in 
any part of the world had passed through such a crisis during the last three years 
continuously as he had done. Some members had referred to the Eussian methods. 
He wonder^ whether this vast country would submit to that tyranny which was 
^sessaxy if toe Government was to follow the methods adopted by the Eussians. 
safest mdJbod was that adopted by England during the last election, when 
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tieople themselves determined to put their men at the helm of affairs in order to 
with ttie financial crisis. As %r the N. W. Frontier the Finance Member told 
Mr. Das that it was not a case of an ^ orphan being helped, but it was a case 

of a young man who had attained majority. ^ j- , j i ^ i n 

Sir George Schuster informed Mr, Mody that India s debts during the last 11 
years had decreased by 7.93 crores. There was no hope of getting increased revenue 
by raising the Customs duty. If income-tax was further spread, then there would 
be a difficulty in administering it. In fact, already difficulties were being expenen^d 
by their having reduced the minimum to Rs. 1,000, because thereby d50,00U 

assessees had been added to the list, . ,, , , . i , at,.. 

The Finance Member informed Sir Abdur Rahim that a statement explaining the 
compensation given to 300 officers would be sent round to the members. He hoped 
Sir Abdur Eahim would prove to be a protagonist of retrenchment when voting on 
the demands for grants. Except by reduction of British troops, there was no hope 
of making greater economy than what had been done in the Army. 


Salt Import Duty Act 

Iltk MARCH:--The Assembly met to-day for a short while to enable official 
members to introduce their bills. At the outest Sir George Schuster, introduced 
the Bill extending by one year the operation of the Salt Additional Import Duty 
Act, 1931. 


Broadcasting Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next introduced the India^i Traiff Wireless Broadcasting Bill. 
He said that the Government of India had decided to maintain the_ service in view 
of the public value of Broadcasting and the weight of public opinion against its 
discontinuance. They considered, however, that the service should not be a charge 
upon the general tax-payer, and they had accordingly proposed that the import 
duties on wireless reception apDaratus should be enhanced so as to ensure that 
customs receipts associated with Broadcasting might suffice to cover the cost of the 
service. The present duty, including surcharges was 25 centum ad valorem. 
The Bill proposed 50 centum and no surcharge. The Bill would come 
into immediate effect under the provisions of the provisional collection of Taxes 
Act 1931. 

Control of Labour on Assam Ida Estates 

Sir Joseph Bhore next introduced the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Bill which 
gives effect to the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. Its first object is 
to make it possible to exercise such control over the recruitment and forwarding of 
assisted emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be justified and required in the 
interests of emigrants and potential emigrants. The Bill also seeks to ensure that 
no restrictions are imposed which are not so justified. In addition, the Bill seeks 
to secure for those who are to emigrate under it, the right to be repatriated from 
Assam with their dependents at the employer's expense. It is proposed to appoint 
a Controller of Emigrant Labour. The charges will be met by the tea industry 
throagh a cess. The provisions of the Bill are intended to apply only to emigration 
for work on the tea plantations in the first instance, but power is retained to 
extend its application to other industries in Assam and to other districts than the 
eight tea districts. This power could be used if labourers are imported to other forms 
of indust^ with a view to their transference to tea estates or if the tea industry 
develops in other parts of Assam. 

The Bengal Detenus’ Bill 

Sir James Crerar moved that the House do take into consideration the Select 
Committee’s report on the Bengal Criminal Laiv Detenus Bill. He said that the 
Bill was simple and had emerged frooa the select committee in the precise form in 
which he had introduced it and he hoped that the House would join him in giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Committee. 

Mr. 8. G. Mitra said that as the Bill was not altered and was not improved, 
he would raise an opposition to it. The Bill was meant to dig the grave for 
political detenus. Its purpose was — and he invited the Home Member to say so 
openly — to prevent the relative of the detenus from having interviews with them. 
Speaking as an ex-detenue he stated that solitary life in jail was torture. Could 
they imagine a greater torture for a Bengalee detenu, than that he be sent to the 
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jail in Ajmcre whicL was seventy miles from any railway station, and _ where ^ if 
relatives wished to go, they could travel only by camel or bullock cart. Fish which 
was an essential diet of the Bengalee could not be obtained there. That was clearly 
a case of preventing interviews and wrecking the health of the detenus, none of 
whom had been tried and found guilty and against whom the Government had no 
evidence. 

Mr, Rajii contended that the measure was not simple and strongly urged the 
deletion of Clause IV which took away the only remedy available to challenge the 
acts of the Executive if the detention of a particular individual was unlawful. There 
was no reason why a subject should be deprived of this remedy which he had under 
Sec 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr, Sant Singh said that the Bill was on a par with the Eowlatt Act. When 
the Assembly was formed, it killed the Eowlatt Act. Now that the Assembly was to 
pass this measure, it would ring the death-knell of the Assembly. He held that to 
detain a person for a single day without trial was a crime against society. If the 
Government wanted magistrates who could accept police orders, they could get them 
from the Punjab. 

Sir Cowasji Jahangir said that there was confusion of thought in the debate. The 
House had nothing to do with the powers of detention which was governed by a 
local Act, The issue before the Assembly was clear cut, and that was to heI]D the 
Bengal Government to send detenus to places outside Bengal. Beyond that, the 
Assembly did not accept any other principle. He hoped that the Government would 
take care that detenus when transferred to other parts were given the same comforts 
as they had in their own provinces, Thai was a most relevant claim to make. He 
supported Mr. Raju’s contention that Clause IV be deleted. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the next day, the when 

Sir Frank Noyce introduced the Bill amending the Indian Merchant Skipping 
Act which proposed to give effect to the recommendations of the Haj Committ^ 
report. Sir Frank added that this was the first of three Bills, two of which would 
propose the constitution of Haj Committees at the Ports of Karachi, Bombay and 
Calcutta and provide for licensing of Muslims and their agents. 

Discussion was then resumed on the Bengal Criminal Law Supplementary Bill 
relating to transfer of detenus. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour referred to the criticism of his work on the Select Com- 
mittee. He said as Chairman of the Committee, his function was like the keeper 
of the ring, who must see that there was fair play. His own views regarding the 
Bill remained unchanged. Continuing, the 6[)eaker said that they must see that 
in the case of persons, who were denied ordinary remedy of ordinary convicts, they 
received human treatment. Where were they going to be lodged and what food would 
they get ? He wanted an assurance that in no circumstances would these detenus 
be lodged in an Island home outside the main land of India. He then examined 
the detailed provisions of the Bill and asked whether its life would beiextended if the 
Bengal Act was extended, secondly whether it was not a fact that the Bill took away 
even the right of the High Court to summon any detenue as a witness in any 
case unconnected with the cause of detention. He asked the Government to see what 
was happening in Ireland to-day. There may be De Valeras among these detenus who 
might one day occupy the treasury benches (applause). Let not therefore posterity 
say that the Assembly put on the statute book an inhuman measure. 

Sir B, L, Mitter said three-fourths of the speeches were devoted to the principle 
of detention without trial and said : “It is an abhorrent principle to every law, to 
every administration, but the Bengal Council having regard to the circumstances 
there thought it necessary to resort to that abhorrent principle for a temporary 
period but that issue is not before the House”, 

The Pr^ident said that if the speaker thought the matter discussed yesterday 
was irrelevant why did he not raise a point of order. The Chair would have then 
given reason why discussion was perfectly relevant. (Applause). 

The Law Member said that both relevant and irrelevant matter was so mixed 
that it was difficult to take a point of order. The Law Member read from the 
unanimous report of the Select Committee which said : “We do not propose that 
any amendments be made in the Bill and we recommend that it be passed as intro- 
duce”. (Applause.) The Law Member said, “This is Sir Hari Singh Gouris written 
opinion and we beard to-day his verbal opinion. How does he reconcile the two ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Haven’t I done so ? (Laughter). 
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The Law Member : However, Sir, it is not his conduct but merits of the Bill, 
that we are discussing (renewed laughter). The Law Member admitted that the 
right of the High Court had been taken away but he gave a definite assurance that 
if the High Court wishes to have as witness any detenue the Government would 
not, in any way, stand in the way. 

Mr. Sant Singh : When judges look into this act they will refrain from calling 
detenus. 

Sir B. L. Mitter : There is nothing to prevent a Judge from saying that the evi- 
dence of a particular detenue is necessary but by reason of this act the Court is 
not in a position to direct his production. An expression of opinion of that sort 
will be taken note of by the Government of India. 

Mr. Mody : Will not Governmenc issue specific instructions to High Courts ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : In the case of State Eegulation prisoners such a request 
has always been complied with. I chellange any member to prove to the contrary. 

A member : Was it not possible to excuse this from the purview of the Bill f 

The Law Member : No amendment to this effect was moved in the select 
committee. 

Sir Abdur Eahim : It is desirable that discretion in this matter be left in the 
hands of the Government ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : We are only bringing detenus on a par with Eegulation pri- 
soners, If you can swallow detention without trial you can as well swallow this. 
(Applause). 

Sir Cowas'i Jehangir next put the question : How could the High Court intervene 
and test the egality or illegality of detention in view of clause four ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter maintained that the High Court could always judge the legality 
of detention but once detention had been done properly under the special Act High 
Court’s intervention was debarred. He said members of the Select Committee were 
shown the rules which would regulate the life of detenus and their treatment. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour had admitted them as liberal. He said that every suggestion made 
by members to make the lot of the poor detenus as tolerable as possible would be 
welcomed, Finally he assured the House that the life of the Supplementary Bill 
was only upto the time the life of the Bengal Act of 1930 lasted, namely, five years 
and even if the Bengal Act was extended the Supplementary Act lapsed. 

Mr, K, M, Munshi (Burma) opposed the Bill as depriving persons of their fun- 
damental rights. He opined that the Assembly had made a mistake in agreeing to 

the principle by referring the Bill to the Select Committee and it should now correct 
Its own error, 

BilP^ Jehangir : By accepting for the Bengal Act provisions of the present 


The Law Member stated that if the House could swallow detention with- 
out trial, why then protest against clause four of the present Bill. Mr. Munshi 
agreed with' the Law Member, for, if the Assembly now supported the Bill it was 
supporting the principle of the Bengal Act which permitted detention without trial. 
He ^ked if Sir Cowasji Jehangir would support the Bengal Act if placed before 
the Housa (No an^er). If he could not support the Bengal Act, how could he 
support the Bill. He asked Sir Cowasji whether he would persist in perpetuating a 
mistake when the Bill was referred to Select Committee ? ^ s 

Sir : The House has the privilege of changing its mind at anv 

absent during i:he previous discussions has no 
ngM to criticise us at the present stage of the Bill. 

Muushi examined the principle of the Bill and said that the 
principle of transferring detenus from one Province to another was pernicious. At 

“ot want det^^^^ be transferred to Burma. He recalled how in 
- Bengal detenus were lodged in Burma Jail prisoners could not get 

^vernm^nf "^^rship, without prolonged correspondence with the Bengal 

Government member giving an assurance that 
^ would be made for removing any hardship of detenus because it had no 
bincnng legal sanction on the Bengal Government. 

Sir Amur Bahim drew special attention to clause 4 which savs * •‘^The unwAra 

Procedure Code shall no^t be JercisT in 

iS Act detained in custody under the 

the Local Act as supplemented by its Act,” 

reffSdfl thA necessary to insert clause 4 to remove any doubts as 

eg xds the power of High Courts, then why not also noake it clear that in case the 
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procedure laid down in the Bengal Act as regards detention of these persons is not 
observed then the High Court has power to interfere and order release of persons in 
custody. 

Sir B. L. Mitter replied : Ordinarily the High Court has certain powers and in 
so far as you expressly take away those jDowers, then the High Court loses the 
power. But residuary powers remain with the High Court. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim reiterated his objection to clause 4 in terms stated above and 
asked why certain rules framed by the Bengal Government had not been published. 

M‘)\ C. C> Biswas (Bengal) spoke for one hour exhaustively criticising the Bii^ 
in all aspects. He analysed clause four which he described as ambiguous and said 
it was an elementary right that a subject should not be deprived of his liberty and 
he should not feel that his liberty had been unlawfully taken away. Either clause 
4 was intended to be operative or it was not. If it was, then they must successfully 
take away the right of the High Court. If not, they must remove that clause and 
follow it up by bringing in an amending bill. Where a subject had been deprived of 
his liberty he should not be deprived of his right to show tliat his liberty had been 
unlawMly taken away. Speaking on a similar legislation in 1925 Sir Alexander 
Muddiman as Home Member painted out that the difficulty of Government was that 
they could not disclose evidence whereon terrorists were arrested and detained. This 
meant that executive action in respect of detentions must be decisively free from 
judicial control. Unless the Government took that position, they could not possibly 
justify clause 4 as it was. But the House had a duty and responsibility in dealing 
with detenus. ^ The least they could do was to accept tJie amendment of Mr. 
Seetharama Baju for deletion of that clause. Let the House and the Government 
realise that justice should be tempered with mercy, more especially as the detenus 
were not charged before any court but only restrained and aetained by the Govern- 
ment for certain purposes. Proceeding, ne alluded to the committees appointed to 
revise the cases of detenus and to the release ordered as a result of their inspection 
of records and appealed to the Government to do likewise in respect of the present 
detenus. _ Eegarding diet and other requirement of detenus, Mr. Biswas alluded to 
the special hardships of Bengal detenus and urged Government not to rest content 
with instructions to local Government but to see that those were followed scrupul- 
ously in each case so that there noed be no unnecessary hardship and that detenus 
were not inhumanly treated. 

Mr, K, C, Neogy said that he was not going to be a party to this bill, let 
alone details and his attitude was one of unadulterated opposition. He doubted if, 
as was pointed out by the Law Member, the sanction of the Assembly in relation to 
the Bill was to pass supplementary legislation. It was not a fact that if the House 
provided comforts for the detenus, its responsibility was over. There was not 
definite proof that autonomous provinces in the future would be affected by assu- 
rance given at present. Even if assurance were given by Government as to the 
comforts and better treatment of the detenus as a class, vital objection to the Bill would 
still remain. Therefore he appealed to the members not to delude themselves with a 
tinkering here and there or any false assurances from the Government which could 
not be put into practice but to reject the Bill outright. 

Sir James Crerar^ replying to the two days debate, said that no Bill of a similar 
character had been more minutely and more extensively examined by the House 
than this. When therefore it was referred to the Select Committee, the House 
approved of two principles underlying it, namely, that power be given to transfer 
persons from Bengal to other provinces and that the Habeas Corpus should not apply 
to the provisions of the Bill. He asked whether the House without having any matter 
which would justify qualifications to its previous vote, could resile from its position 
without incurring the imputation that it was eating its own words. It was a matter 
of deep regret that Mr. Munshi should have given expression to views which he 
(sp^ker) timsted would not be endorsed by the House. He submitted that they 
must give due consideration and respect to the views of local legislatures. (Applause). 
They would by an adverae vote on this occasion create doubts regarding their 
I^fessions about provincial autonomy and possible consequences of responsibility at 
the centre. 

^ Mr^ ^nt Singh : M&y 1 enquire if the Central Government always follows 
juuMent of the Local Government and Legislature ? 

- Bhr Abdullah Subrawardy : It seems to accept local judgment on sentences but 
owruies on question of mercy. 
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Sir James Crerar : We must have reasonable respect and reasonable considera- 
tion for local Legislatures’ views. As regards the “Habeas Corpus” the issue was clear, 
if they accepted the view of the local Government. Sir James Crerar assured the 
House that liberal rules which were being framed regarding detenus who were to 
be transferred would be published in the Gazette of India and would permit 
provisions of an officer in charge who knew conditions of Bengal life, Bengalee 
cook^ Bengalee food. Arrangements for recreation and indoor and outdoor games 
would all be made in central] y administered areas as far as possible (applause) and 
he would undertake to communicate the same to the local Governments who may 
have to take into their jails such detenus. 

A Member ^ asked whether relatives of detenus would be granted travelling 
allowance for interviews. 

Sir James Crerar said he could not give such an undertakmg as it would not be 
just to call upon the tax-payer of Bengal to pay expense of what must be regarded 
as private interest entirely. He assured them that tbe purpose of the Bill was not 
to deprive people of interviews. Certainly he wanted to cure the present evils which 
had arisen out of interviews but all reasonable facilities would remain. Finally, he 
appealed to the House to show imagination and discharge its part of the 
responsibility. (Applause). 

The motion that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration was put to the House and division was called. Later, however, the 
exposition agreed to let the motion be agreed to without insisting on division. The 
House then adjourned till the 14th. 


IHE Delhi Lathi Charge 

14th» MARCH : — In the Assembly to-day Mr, Maswood Ahmed moving an adjourn- 
ment moticp to protest against the lathi charge in Delhi, briefly narrated the events in 
me city for the last three days, as to how indiscriminate lathi charges were made on 
a peac^l and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulla. 
brom Press reports and from what he saw personally, it appeared to him that the 
autnonties were bent upon doing mischief. He particularly mentioned an incident 
of alleged desecration of a mosque in Kuncha Eahaman into which, he said, the 
police entered with their shoes on, broke the lantern and door, and made a lathi 
cnarge on the people there and arrested many persons. He had since inspected the 
mosque found that it was absolutely impossible to throw stones from the 
mosque, ihere was no window or any hole. That being so, what right had the 
police to enter a religious place of worship and commit atrocities? The Muslims, 
Lor all the world, would never allow anything that wounded their religious sanctity 

warned the Government that, unless they punished those who 
were f^nd guilty of this desecration, the Muslims would never rest quiet for a mo- 

Ahmed asked for a independent and impartial enquiry 
into the occurrence, and appealed to the Government to respect the feelings of all 
communities in regard to places of worship, 

replying to the debate, said that Mufti Kifayatullah had been 
violent ^eeches. The meeting had been duly declared unlawful. There 
Thor, .ground for the suggestion that the action of the police was not justified. 
Then again, it was apparent from the fact that, on the 12th, a boy with a S 
wounded two constables and one of them on tl^e chest, that th^ crowd was not 
wL He asked the House to bear in mind that police action in narww by- 
bric-kbats ^ff danger, as they were exposed to missiles and 

dmfiar \n thft ^ tt®“ taken rapidly, Delhi might have faced a tragedy 

sv^mcb^ ^ Hpper India town had faced. The Government had 

g.reat concern expressed by the members over the issue. ( Syed 
^ Iip sympathy ), but he must accept as correct the report 

per^naUy.°^°^’ ^ experience and integrity, whom the speaker knew 

Mr. Chinoy : Is not he the same oflicer, who was in Simla ? 

bv the report must be accepted against irresponsible statements 

press ^hose authors were unknown to the speaker. 

Moipm the police party under the direction of 

tion fn g^dty of deliberate or wanton damage or desecra- 

It®?® Jiave been accidental. Finally, 

Chief adhered to his views, he would consnlt the 

Chief Commissioner if any further action was necessary, fee asked the House to 

24 
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joass a vote of encouragement for the oflicers who had duly discharged their duty in 
.Delhi, 

The motion was put to the vote, and while a division took place and the tellers 
had brought the list, two members approached the Secretary to add their vote on 
the table. To this, the Leader of the House objected. The President said that 
this had been allowed in the past but he would give his considered ruling later. 

Some members on the Opposition benches remained neutral. 

The motion was rejected, 47 voting for and 50 against. 


Cut in EetrencHxMENt 


15tk, MABCBi—Yoimg on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day and the 
debate on retrenchment initiated by the Independents was the main feature of the 
sitting. 


Mr. S. C, Mitter moved his token cut on nbehalf of the Independent * 
party to raise the question of the retrenchment. He referred to Sir George’ 
Schuster’s speech indicating the prosperity of the people as shown by the large 
investment in Government treasury bills and loans and other invescments. T'ae 
speaker uttered a warning that that was no test of the country’s prosperity. 

^ Proceeding, Mr. Mitra said that it was not fair to compare taxation in Britain 
with that in India, for in the former country there were many alleviating features 
like unemployment insurance and other benefits. All these features were absent in 
India. Mahatma Gandhi tried to deal with the problem of unemployment with the 
eharkha but Mahatma Gandhi to-day was in jail. However, there was no bold policy 
of helping India. Sir George Schuster was helpless, and every year he was chang- 
ing hiB views and also his ]?rinciple to suit the circumstances. (Laughter.) This 
was perhaps necessary in obedience to the dictates from Whitehall, but it was 
ruinous to India. Let Sir George Schuster be given a free hand to carry out his 
own policy and there would be a change for the better. 

Mr. Mit^ exhaustively examined the growth of expenditure in every department 
and subjected many items to scrutiny in the light of the recommendations of 
retrenchment committees and complained that in the majority of cases the recommen- 
dations had been ignored. As regards ISlew Delhi, he asked why the Government 
Biiould suddenly hit upon the new argument of lack of adequate water supplv 
during summer, in support of the exodus. Why did not the Government, when 
they spent crores and crores on Delhi, not think of all this ? Surely 

when the munici]pality could supply water to such a large population in Old and 
^erks for a small additional population of two thousand 


Mr. B. complained that the retrenchment hitherto done had only scraped 
the surface. More than 50 per cent, of the revenues of the Government merely 

went to pay bills. The only remedy was to revise the basic pay of all services. He 

wished the Retrenchment Committees had done that. He feared the present 
Government i^ht leave them various obligations of which the country was not vet 
fully aware. He asked why the Frontier watch and ward expenses were not 

charg^ to the military and why there was such extravagance in the Stationery 

department. Every department could do with a secretary and an under-secretary, 
they had a whole spes of highly paid engineers for merely looking after Hew 
Delhi bmldings whereas one superintending engineer would be enough. The 

^ personal assistant to the chief engineer, P. W, D. on Rs 

^’^rwaganoe. He wanted a wholesale reduction in 
the staff of the India Office and a large cut in the High Commissioner’s establish- 
ment and insisted that the Postal department must pay its way even if increases 
given a few years ago were to be cancelled. The country was WnT driven S the 

verge of rum and a 20 per cent, cut should be enforced. ^ 

Str FaxU-mssain spoke as one among the long-suffering heads of denartments 
He said the Finance Member, who was the watehdorof tie Statens Sfe? had 
developed into a wolf and he pleaded in defence that if his deDartment being Lene- 
fii^t was cut, non-officid memWs would protest, but when t ie Sub-Committees on 
retrenchment were form^, non-officials themselves were found to be wolves ‘more blood- 
ily than the Finance Member. (Laughter.) He gave a few inst^ces Ihrirchan 
depient which was attempting to hold high India’s iiead in the dvlfe 
world was to be starv^. He had to oppose the committee’s attempt even to undTa 
-CO tract with an officer who was to give to the world his experience of life. He 
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assured them that the Government was not engaged in the luxury of squandering 
money. He had undertaken to work the reforms in his^ province with a view to 
advance the beneficent departments of the Government and it was a matter of pain 
to him to see that the axe struck at the root of the beneficent activities of his 
department. Not only various research activities had been killed by the axe but 
medicine, public health and survey of India and even the Agricultural Eesearch 
Council which was the creation of a vote of this House were threatened with extinc- 
tion, Finally he assured the House that there was no justification for the charge 
that Englishmen and Anglo-Indians had not been retrenched and Indian officials had 
been. The facts were otherwise. (Applause.) 

Sir Ahdur Bahhn, who was the Chairman of the General Purposes Sub-Committee, 
was cheered as he rose to reply to the Education Member’s charge against his com- 
mittee. He said that there were other wolves and other victims, The chief victims 
were the people of this country whom the burden of taxation was ruining. Sir 
Fazlij he said, was out of the country and was not in full possession of facts and 
had been misled. Far from crippling his department the sub-committee wanted 
nothing to be done to have that effect. As regards the Agricultural Eesearch 
Council, for instance, the sub-committee recommended its retention in spite of the 
pressure put on it for its abolition. All that the committee wanted was that the 
agriculture section of the department which was duolicating work should stop func- 
tioning. Similarly they wished the director of mecical services to be abolished as 
the post was superfluous. As regards Sir John Marshall they believed that the 
officer was expected during his life-long service to have rendered an account of his 
work and that his work could in any case be carried on by others and further that 
the terms offered were over-generous. He told Sir Henry Gidney that the customs 
officials were whole-time officials and therefore not entitled to overtime allowance. 
They must not waste money on the Customs department. They did not see why 
twelve lakhs should be wasted in overtime allowances. Continuing Sir Abdur Eahim 
said that the Government had not given effect to their proposals regarding the Public 
Service Commission and had in fact accepted only 50 per cent of their cuts. 


Sir George Schuster assured Sir Abdur Eahim that the result of the committees’ 
proposals was undoubtedly what Sir FazI-i-Hussain had described. The Government 
]aad already given effect to retrenchment to the extent of 430 lakhs as against 490 
lakhs proposed. Sir Abdur Eahim’s committee had itself proposed a cut of 425 
lakhs of which 15 lakhs in respect of the Lee concessions and 30 lakhs over the 
abolition of the Ecclessiastical department could not be treated as ordinary retrench- 
ment. As for the rest 250 lakhs had been accepted and the Government had 
^rried cut 87 lakhs of additional cut. This surely was a very effective response. 
He was glad to acknowledge that his experiment of associating the members of the 
House which in some^ quarters was considered a dangerous experiment yielded 
happy result. Questions like reduction in the Public Service Commission and the 
salary of the Council of State President were under consideration, but could not be 
seWled at once until some change occurred in the tenure of the posts affected. 

Proceeding Sir George Schuster emphasised that the Government’s policy was one 
of maximum economy consistent with efficiency. He disputed the suggestion that 
behind the retrenchments there was any jobbery or favouritism. As for future 
entrants the Government would shortly come to a decision as to the terms of future 
entmnts, Eegarding the Army expenditure it was no use merely harping on the 
Inchcape Committee’s figure. It must be noted that the figure was suggested when 
the military expenditure was crores. Now it had been reduced to 46k. This 

J reiterated his observation 

that short of a substantial reduction m troops the Government could claim that the 

Array expenditu^ had been cut down to the minimum possible level. Thus on the 
general oictu^ they could congratulate themselves on the results achieved while of 
course t.iey should all follow up retrenchment on the lines already chalked out. 
njT'i maintained there was enough room for retrenchmpnt Mr 

Mitras cut was passed to a division and carried by 47 against 46 votes. 


Income-Tax Evasions 


to-iff b/df Euro^Sf 5“oup°“ in the Assembly 

Mr, Taitj inoving a toLen cut on behalf of the Euro 3 ean PTAim Roid fip 
to draw attention to the inadequacy of the remarks of tie Finaher Member in his 
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budget speech on the important question of evasion of income-tax. In A^ovember 
last they had been assured by Sir George Schuster that an enquiry would be made 
into the points mentioned by the European group on the subject. He asked what 
had resulted from the enquiry. The Finance Member must not expect any 
information from the outside public. His own department ought to 
know it. Moreover anybody in possession of confidential information through 
professional channels could not be expected to disclose it. Mr. Tait made 
a practical suggestion that a small expert body of two or three persons, not necessa- 
rily ofiScials, Siould visit each centre to examine the effectiveness of assessment 
work. He said that those who paid income-tax at present were interested in this 
question, because if all were assessed the result would be a reduction in the charges 
levied on those who paid income-tax at present while persons with incomes between 
Es. 1,000 and Es. 3,000 could be relieved of this burden. 

St‘r George Schuster said he was prepared to accept the position that the Govern- 
ment should improve the machinery for venting evasions of income-tax. He had 
already expressed his willingness to discuss with the party leaders and others as soon 
as the session was over various measures for improving the machinery. A good 
many of the suggestions of the Bombay commercial organisations might encounter 
opposition and would require legislation. ^ On the other hand, the Government pro- 
posals were simple and were intended to tighten up control. 

Mr, Tait said the fact that honest people were harrassed was not an argument 
that dishonest people should be allowed to escape. As the Finance Member was 
willing to consult members before taking action he was prepared to withdraw his mo- 
tion. The House refused permission to withdraw the motion and rejected it without 
a division. 


lNDIA2nSATI027 OF ArMY 

Mr, Yamin Khan then moved a token cut to raise the question of Indianisation of 
the army. He recalled the fact that in 1923 he had urged the Assembly to pass his 
resolution that the appointment of King’s commissioned officers to Indian regiments 
must be confined to Indians directly recruited or promoted from Viceroy’s commis- 
sions. Though this resolution did not get through and the Assembly of that day 
was dazzled by Lord Eawlin son’s announcement, time had justified the position he 
took up then. He was anxious to avoid bringing the army into politics, and the 
way to avoid the issue of British troops refusing to be officered by Indians was to 
leave them alone but to Indianise the commissioned ranks of Indian regiments. 
Indians did not lack in valour, all they lacked was training and this should be 
given. He declared that he would treat Anglo-Indians domiciled in India as Indians 
and give them equal opportunity for recruitment in the Indian army. 

Mr, Mackicortk Young, Army Secretary, said that during the last six years that 
he had been in charge of this subject two" points of criticism were that the military 
budget should be reduced to the Inchcape figure of 50 crores and that in accordance 
with the Skeen Committee’s recommendation an Indian Sandhurst should be established 
in 1933. Mr. Maekworth Young stated that in peace times the military budget would 
never in future reach the figure of 50 crores ( applause } and a military college will 
be opened^ in October this year instead of 1933. (Loud cheers). He referred to the 
fact that in the first three years of the opening of Sandhurst to Indians there was 
a slow progress in number, but since then there had been a steady progress not 
only at Sandhurst but at Woolwich and Cranwell so that the Government of India 
in the despatch to the Secretary of State on the Simon report definitely recommen- 
ded a further expansion of Indianisation and the op'^ning of a military college. Now 
after five years they could review the position in order to see what further progress 
was possible. As regards the problem of Viceroy’s commissioned officers, he referred to the 
argument that the need for this class of officers would slowly disappear as Indians 
were recruited directly to the King’s commission. The Army Secretary stated that 
Indianization would proceed in all probability by groups, but the Government would 
always^ keep the interest of this class in mind whatever might be the course of 
Indianisation. The Government would also consider the suggestion regarding further 
facilities for educating the sons of Viceroy’s commissioned officers. 

Mr. Yamin Khan was prepared to withdraw the motion but the House refused 
and carried the cut by 63 votes to 39. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Coal Purchase By Eailways 

t?th. MARCH : — Mr, A, H, Qhuxnavi moved to-day a token cut to raise the ques- 
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fte ‘iL^si^nrbKTorf mj;" ^ 

their present policy of coal purchase. j,, 30 jakhs. 

He gave figures to show that the (j _ lolrVie in one conii>any uiul 

Es. 30 lakhs of which was in State ' stated* that Mr. Whitworth, chief 

5 lakhs itt. shipments to Burma. He further stated ^ 

ttVselTn whirtw^^^^ been accepted^ He asked for a emunuttn. 

of enouirv to examine the points he raised. * 1 .,, fiPAnr-i^.v of the llirure^ 

S^ olrge ifaiat/ opposed the motion and cont s ed the 

SinS eSeer^^VroiosMs ?er8ST“disc«smi ISt 

“siSn^of Ss” bT the Eaijway Joard gOMi^aJ 

1“ 0 ^ tflbuznavi-'s erSm S“elphaticaily recording thier Jtd the 
contracts for 1932-33 were fairly distributed. As regards Messrs. Low and ^ 

t^r GeorgrM^^^^ the House that no orders were placed 

till last vear for which he accepted responsibility. Last year orders for a certmi 
aiunt Cere^aced with the firm. "^It was true that ^bero wmre sonm oaHUH 
which lower tenders were not accepted, but the reason 

had to look not only at the price but also to the manner in nhi .h ^b< <-ontrii t 
wCTe ^rried out. Ttee was no ground to suppose that the lliulway Board wa 
giving contracts without adeejuate reasons. 

The motion was negatived. 


EuTURE OF Burma 

Mr, Jehangir MunsU moved a token cut to raise a debate on the bj*’**;*^ '** 
Burma. He said the passage in the Premier’s speech was not capable of thn inter- 
pretation put on it by the Governor of Burma that once Burma federated she Hlml 
remain in it for ever and he wanted the House to endorse the proposition tiiiu 
Burma shall be free to enter the Federation without these fetters sought to be pm 

to limit her choice. , , 

Mr. Tait, European member from Burma, said that the Premier b speoeh cleari) 
meant permanent federation or separation. Europeans in Burma wished Burma to 
make her free choice, but they all wanted that the choice whatever it be Hnould he 
made now finally because the perpetuation of a feeling of uncertainty would not he 
in the interest of Burma’s future. , ... 

Mr. Kyaw Myint, Burma member, was cheered as he rose. He said this time Iasi 
year this separation issue was closed, but after the House had adopted his resolution 
and the G-overnment of India had supported it the issue had been reopened, ih; 
thanked all party leaders and Mr. Moore for their assurances and thanked Mr. lb 
Das for mentioning the position of the Indian National Congress and the FtKleration 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce. The idea that once you enter the Federation 
you cannot leave it was frightening the people of Burma particularly uneducated 
who would have a greater say iu the selection. So he welcomed these assurances. 


Proceeding, Mr. Kyaw Myint complained that Sir Charles Innes had misinterpre- 
ted the Premier’s statement in his speech to the Council. The issue before Burma 
was not separation or federation but whether Burma should separate on the basis^ of 
the Premier’s statement. The position of those who had been persistently opposing 
separation was stronger to-day than it was last year. Last year they were 8urmi«ing 
as to what would happen if separation was adopted and what if xt was not- Now 
they knew that if they separated they had a constitution within the four corners of 
the Premier’s statement. Even those who clamoured for separation did not like that« 
For the constitution that was now being offered was a travesty of eouBtitution 
and was unacceptable. All that Burma wanted was freedom to make 
a choice without any threats of secession. Burma would not exercise that 
right without pondering over the consequences. In their choice they would be 
guided by Indian brothers. Burma wanted to be bound to the other units of the 
Indian federation by a silken chord not by heavy chains. 

£ on behalf of the Government, said that he had read every word 

of Dir Lliarlea Innes’ speech and there was nothing to suggest that there was any 
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threat. The speech of Sir Charles Innes was not that ot an advocate but that of a 
judge who had placed before the Burmans ail points of their consideration and 
decision. Let Burma understand the history of Ireland and America. It was one 
thing to go into the Federation on the basis that if after a full trial conditions were 
found to be intolerable then by mutual consent separation was possible. It was 
another thing to go into the Federation with a mind that after all we can get out of 
;t. Any sort of action of that kind would be dangerous and it would be unworthy 
of Sir Charles Innes to suggest that there was any departure from the Premier’s 
statement. Nor did he find semblance of threat of anything more than a definite 
desire to state clearly that it was for the Burmese to come to a decision on the 
issues realising how serious they were. 

The cut was withdrawn and *the House adjourned. 

Economy Cut Under Custom 

MABGE : — Sir Ahdur BaJiim moved to-day a cut of Es. lakhs under 
Uustoms,’ He said that the general principle underlying economy cuts under various 
heads was that .they represented the difference between the retrenchment committee’s 
proposal and the effect given by the Government to them. But the House suffered from 
one difficulty, namely, it could record its decision only on the votable items. Therefore, 
they had decided to move lump cuts and leave it to the Government to distribute 
them among both votable and non -votable heads according to the report of the 
retrenchment sub-committees. He said it was impossible lor the House to lay the 
finger on a particular activity or personnel because of their non-votable character. 
He emphasised the weight of authority of members who constituted the General 
Purpose Committee, Business experience was represented by Mr. Eamsay Scott and 
Lala Eamsarandas. Mr. Nixon never minced words in expressing the official point 
of view. The late Mr. K. C. Eoy had a most intimate knowledge of the working 
of the deoartments. Mr, Eangaswami Iyengar was a sound politician. Mr, 
Wallayatudah represented men with provincial administrative experience. When these 
men found the offices overstafifed and top-heavy the Government must give due 
weight to their opinion. Concluding, Sir Abdur Eahim referred to the disparity 
between the salaries of preventive inspectors and police inspectors, and held that the 
former’s salaries were high. 

Sir George Schuster entered a warm defence on behalf of the Customs depart- 
ment which he emphasised was a revenue producing department like the Income-tax 
department and there could be no cutting down of the staff merely because of a 
temporary lull in trade. Trade was now beginning to look up and it was on the 
uoward grade. If the motion was accepted it would drive the Government to an 
ii ogical and unsound position and the House would be committing an irreparable 
injury to the whole Government service for the sake of a temporary need. 

Sir Abdur Eahim finished his speech by stating that he did not desire to press 
his motion. 

Posts And Telegraphs 

Thereafter the various demands for grants were passed without discussion as the 
Nationalists and Independents having quarrelled did not press their respective 
motions. When the demand under posts and telegraphs was moved Mr. N. M. 
Jofihi proposed that the grant be refused as a protest againt the Government 
reducing the salary of postmen when they had exempted the lower grade men in 
other departments. Mr. A. N. Dutt supported the grant and told Mr. Joshi that 
the (^vernment must either retrench men or salaries. He preferred a cut in the 
salaries as more human and would, therefore, back the Government. 

19tk. MARCH : — The Assembly met to-day to conclude voting on demands for 
grants. The debate was resumed on the economy cut moved by Mr. Joshi under 
Posts and Telegraphs yesterday. 

Dewan Bahadur Harhilas Sardet regretted that any member should treat the 
Eetrenchment Committee’s reports as fit for the waste paper basket. They were 
valuable documents which would be of use in the great task of reducing expenditure 
of the Govern merti., 

fi'ir Pfterfi 45[uoted figures disproving Mr. Banga Aiyaris contention that 

hundreds and thousands of postal employees had been retrenched. He affirmed that 
it would take time to give full effect to all retrenchment measures. He added that 
.UO-,^mplaint had been received either from the Postmen’s Union or individual 
the retrenchment of staff. 




\ 
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The Postal and Telegraph Department grant was sanctioned. Several other 
demands were passed. 

Subvention to the Fbontier Province 

Mr, B. Das raised a discussion under head “Foreign and Political Department’’ 
on the ground that it had been irresponsible and unconstitutional. ^ He complained 
that the resolution had not been placed before the Assembly for discussion of the 
subvention grant to the North West Frontier, but he objected to bringing this 
subvention by backdoor of estimates vnhen the Assembly had not been given full 
opportunity of discussing it on the resolution. He wanted devolution Rules 14 ^ and 
15 to be amended so that the subvention could be granted to any deserving provinces 
including his own province of Orissa when separated from Bihar. 

Sir George Sehuster sympathised with Mr. Das in his desire to secure subvention 
for Orissa when it was separated. As regards the Frontier subvention Government 
had throughout been desirous of having a debate on the question and was satisfied 
that such discussion had taken place to-day to the satisfaction of all. The 
Government were satisfied that there were suflScient reasonable and^ fair grounds 
for granting subvention to the Frontier to give the new province a fair start. If on 
a subsequent date subvention was found inadequate he felt sure that the Assembly 
would treat more sympatheti(;ally the requirements of the Frontier. 

The demand was granted without opposition. 

The Repressive Policy 

Mr, Harbam Singh next moved economy cut in respect of the Home Department. 
He related at length the unsatisfactory administration of Ordinances, “maltreatment 
of women in jails”, the placing of respectable people in “C” class and innumerable 
lathi charges throughout the country, in particular he emphasised how the District 
Magistrate of Ferozepore openly asked a nominated member at a District Board meet- 
ing to vote for the Government on a resolution. He warned the Government against 
all these abuses of law. 

Sir Ja7nes Crerar did not think it proper to waste time in repeating arguments 
which he had put during the course of the debate for full two days a motion six 
weeks ago and which was thrown out by a large majority. The demand was 
carried. 


Public Services CoMmssioN 

Mr, Thampan next moved a cut to the extent recommended by the Retrench- 
ment Committee and said that the Public Services Commission was merely an Advisory 
body without final authority and controlled by the Secretary of State. He urged the 
reduction of two members out of five as recommended by the Retrenchment 
Committee. 

^ Now the guillotine fell and the House divided and Mr. Thampan’s motion was 
rejected by 23 votes to 51, the Independents remaining neutral. All other demands 
were thereafter passed and the House adjourned till tbe 23rd. 

Medical Council Bill 

23rd. MARGE: — Sir Frank Noyce introduced a Bill to-day to establish a Medical 
Council in India, and to provide foi' the maintenance of a British Indian Medical 
Regis jer. He informed the House that the Bill was circulated^ to all the local 
Governments who had accorded their general approval to the principles underlying 
it and had agreed that it should be proceeded with. The question of creating 
a central agency invested with some authority to guarantee a uniform minimum 
standard of qualifications to India and to the civilised world at large had been under 
consideration for several years but, until recently, there had been no consensus 
of opinion in favour of the establishment of such a Council. 

This had been partly due to the action of the General Medical Council in deci- 
X T ? February,^ 1930, to withdraw temporarily, recognition of the medical degrees 
of Indian universities. By this action the international status of these degrees had 
been endangered. Therefore, to safeguard this status and to provide for the main- 
tenance oi uniform minimum standards^ of medical education in the country, it had 
become irnperative to resume consideration of the proposal for the establishment of 
an All-India Medical Council. 

Ihe G(wemment of India accordingly convened a conference in June, 1930, to 
consider the matter afresh. All the local Governments, except Assam^ and all the 
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universities in British India which possessed medical faculties, were presented at the 
conference which unanimously resolved that the establishment oi an All-India 
Medical Council was essential and acceptable in principle. 

Salt Import Duty 

Sir Geor;^e Schuster nest moved consideration of a Bill to extend by one year the 
operation o:i the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act of 1931. This was to ensure 
the development of the Indian industry and to ensure the stability of prices. 
Government did not intend to make any change in the level of the import duty at 
present. 

Mr. B. Das criticised the inordinate greed of capitalists of Bombaj^ to exploit 
the whole of India. He asked Government to bring forward a resolution by which 
the Provincial Governments would have to spend the money allotted from the 
protective tariff on salt production or else refund it to central revenues. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said he was not opposed to the imposition of the salt duty for 
another year. 

Mr. G. Morgan moved an amendment so that in the case of Aden the price^ of 
salt should be Es. 54-5 per 100 pounds. He complained that Aden was getting 
the greater benefit at the expense of the consumer, particularly in Bengal. 

Mr. H. P. Mody opposed the amendment. He said it penalised the industry at 
Aden, which was large 'y in Indian hands. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas said he would prefer Aden salt to Liverpool salt. At the same 
time, he was against Aden getting undue predominance so as to affect the sources 
of the salt supply in India. 

Sir George Schuster opposed the amendment, which was lost. The Bill was then 
passed. 

Treatment of Women Political Prisoners 

The House next proceeded to discuss Sardar Sant Singh^s adjournment motion 
over the treatment of women political prisoners of Delhi when they were transferred 
to a mixed jail in the Punjab. 

Sardar Sant Singh confessed, in the first instance, that he relied on a report 
which was published in a Delhi newspaper but said he had the facts verified by 
some eye-witnesses. He did not want the House to take the police inspector’s report 
which must be biassed in favour of his subordinates. He complained that prisoners 
of respectable position like Mrs. Asaf Ali, Chando Bibi and Mrs. Durgadas and 
Usha Devi were so ill-treated that they, along with others, began a hunger-strike 
when threaten ded with transfer to mixed jails. Their request for a transfer to a 
Lahore female jail was refused, When Dr. Ansari and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who 
were also in Delhi jail, induced them to give up their hunger-strike the arisoners, 16 
in number, were put into lorries. Chando Bibi was bruised and she bled. 
Another was hurt while being pushed into a lorry. One of the women 
police used a contemptuous term. 

Sir James Crerar gave the facts as he had received them from the Chief Commis- 
sioner. He said it was found necessary, owing to want of accommodation in Delhi 
jail and also due to the request of some of the female prisoners themselves, to trans- 
fer them from Delhi. One of the prisoners had no objection to a transfer to 
Dharamsala, but the other 15 went on hunger-strike. 

y^en rations were brought for them they refused to receive them and expressed 
their determination to continue the hunger-strike and pressed for a transfer to the 
Lahore female jail. But there was no accommodation available in the Lahore jail 
and if they were transferred there might have been overcrowding there as well. The 
superintendent of the jail tried, through Mr. Asaf Ali and Dr. Ansari, to induce 
them to give up their hunger-trike but it was of no avail. On the other 
hand, they shouted slogans. They were then placed in lorries. One 
prisoner got scratched by accident. One of the women police was bitten on the thumb. 
The Home Member pointed out that Sardar Sant Singh had made no single 
^l^ation supported by specific facts of any maltreatment whatsoever. There was no 
illegality in transferring them from one jail to another. It was impossible for the 
jail authorities to accede to their unreasonable and impracticable request for transfer 
to aie Lahore jail. 
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The women police used the minimum force and behaved with great propriety. 
Force was used in the last resort, in spite of provocation. The action tahen was 
the only one that could have been taken. Concluding, the Home Member said that 
women and children had been placed for purposes of propaganda in the forefront 
of the agitation, regardless of any injury that they must suffer. He appealed to the 
House not to give this propaganda any encouragement. (Cheers.) 

Sardar Sant Singh, replying to the debate, com;alained that the women prisoners 
in question were sent to jails commonly used by felons. The women were, therefore, 
justified in going on a hunger-strike and refusing to go to a jail where there was 
danger. _ He challenged Sir James Crerar to show that there was congestion in Delhi 
Jail while three big apartments were reserved for the conspiracy case approvers. 

Sir James Crerar emphasised that there was no evidence that the women police 
deliberately and gratuitously maltreated those prisoners or used more force than was 
absolutelv required. 

The House divided and rejected the motion by 58 votes to 33, nine members re- 
maining neutral. ^ Some of these belonged to the Independent party and some to the 
Centre party, besides Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed, who is an unattached member. The 
Independents who remained neutral included Sir Abdur Bahim, Mr. H. P. Mody, Sir 
Cowasji^ Jehangir, Mahomed Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. Nabakumar Singh 
Dudhoria and Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon. The Assembly then adjourned. 


Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill 


24th. MARCH After ^ interpellations to-day discussion was resumed on the 
Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill. Mr. Sykes moved an amendment proposing the transfer 
of detenus to jails in any Governor’s province. This was supported by Mr, Mitra, 
but opposed by the Home Member and rejected by 58 against 34 votes, a number 
of members, both Independents and others, remaining neutral. 

Mr, Mitra then moved an amendment to the effect that the^ jail rules should 
include a provision for the grant of travelling allowances to the nearest relations of 
the detenus twice a year for interview and also provide for the reproduction, as far 
as possible, of Bengal conditions, specialy as regards diet and the manner of cooking 
food. During the speech he pbtained from Sir James Crerar a statement that there 
were no detenus of any description in Deoli jail. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer supported the amendment pointing out that the detenus 
were neither anarchists nor terrorists nor revolutionaries. 

Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. Amarnath Butt also supported the amendment. 

Mr.C. G. Biswas held the amendment impracticable and said it would be better to 
1^^'^® fhe matter where it was and accept the Home Member’s assurance. 

Bam Gaya Prasad Singh said there was nothing unreasonable in asking for 
travelling allowance and suitable diet. 

Sir Coivasjee Jehangir thought that the granting of travelling allowance to rela- 
tions was justified and if this was done Government would be helping themselves 
and the Bengal Government of the future. 

Mr. S. C. Sen asked : ‘When you provide for salaams to a jail officer by the 
detenus, can t you arrange for provision of costs to the relations for interviews and 

for food according to a Bengali’s requirements V He added the detenus were not 
prisoners. 


Mr. Ahmed Nawax opined that they would be indirectly encouraging terrorists 
or tlie civil ^sobedience movement by granting these comforts. Already the detenus 
procured in jail opium, tobacco, etc. 

The Home Member, while not accepting the amendment, did not withdraw any of 
the assurances he gave at various stages of the debate. He repeated the assurance 
that_eyery_ endeavour would be made to introduce as far as possible the conditions 

obtaining in Bengal in respect of diet, etc. So far as detention in places which are 
COTtrally administered was cpimerned, rales would be drawn up which would give 

conditions and Bengal food would be provided besides indoor and 
members were willing to give useful suggestions in this 
respect, he was prepared to receive them, as the rules were still under preparation. 

assurance that as eleetric fans could not be had in Deoli punkhas 
provided during summer. To those who wanted to interview the detenus 
Sir James Crerar could not undertake to pay the travelling allowaucer as it was not 
25 
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an obligation which any part of India was prepared to accept. He did not think 
that the Bengal Government should be under statutory obligation to make payments 
which would have to be defrayed by the taxpayers of Bengal. 

The House divided and the amendment was lost by 43 against 50 votes. 

Inspection By M. L. A.’s 

Mr, S. C. Mitra nest moved another amendment urging periodical examination of 
the detenus by a committee of the Assembly to report on the suitability of the place 
of detention and the general comfort of detenus to Government. He said the present 
unoflBcial visitors to jails were persons whose reports were subjected to much public 
criticism. It was in the interest of Government that members of the Assembly be 
selected for visiting jails. 

Mr, Ramaswami Mudaliar urged the Government to .accept the amendment as 
otherwise they would be lending themselves to the criticism that they were not too 
euthusiastic about the comforts of the detenus. Visits by an Assembly committee 
would enable_ the members of the House to appreciate the real facts of the conditions 
in the detention camps, and there would be no room for the wrong allegations (ac- 
cording to the Home Member), which occassionally appeared in the press. 

Deivan Bahadur Bay'bilas Sard a and Air, C. C, Bisivas further supported the 
amendment, the latter demanding its acceptance as it would produce a moral and 
psychological effect on the people, 

Mr, Amarnath Butt said these amendments were necessary in the interest of 
the maintenance of British rule. 

Mr, K, C, broke his silence in the debate owing to the piteous appeals 

made by Mr. Mudaliar and Mr. Biswas to Government. He thought it was no use 
trying to soften the stony hearts of the Government members. The best method of 
dealing with the Government members was to throw out the measures. Mr. Amar- 
nath l)utt had referred to censorship^ of messages. Mr. Neogy said this might have 
been the cause of nothing appearing in the papers about the mcident which happened 
on March 8 at HijlL The information that had reached him was that the trouble 
there was very serious. 

Mr, 0, S, Ranga Iyer said the Opposition’s duty was to move reasonable amend- 
ments and put the Government in tie wrong if they chose to oppose them. 

Sir James Crerar said that inspection by an Assembly committee was 
impracticable, The amendment was lost by 53 against 42 votes. 

Mr, Patil moved the omission of clause 4 which bars the High Courts from 
exercising their powers under section 491 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalari characterised this as a most important amendment and 
argued that no legislation could take away the fundamental rights given by the 
common law. The Bombay and Madras High Courts had held that view and only 
the Calcutta High Court had held otherwise. 

Mr, Biswas — ^The Law Member himself argued the case 

Mr^ Navalari — Then the Law Member is prejudiced. (Laughter.) 

Ihe Law Member — ^Now it is the view of that court. 

When legal argument in this strain was going on and Mr. Navalarai said that the 
Law Member had lost the case he had put up and the Law Member replied : ‘Not 
so easily’ and Mr. Navalrai retorted : C know the obstinacy of the other side’, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir asked the President : ‘Sir have we become a High Court ? I want 
your ruling’. 

The President — ^The Hon. Member has sufficient intelligence to answer the ques- 
tion himself, 

The Law Member — We have had plenty of politics ; let ut have a little of law. 

Mr, Navalrai had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the 29th. 

29tk, MARCH Eesuming the debate on the detenus Bill when the House met 
to-day after the Easter recess, Mr. Be Sou%a felt that .there was a legal anomaly in that 
detepuB under the Bengal Act could not re-o]pen their case under a writ of Habeas 
Corpus whereas in the High Courts of Bombay and Madras this right was preserved 
to accused persons. In the absence of a Supreme Court the Government would facili- 
tate unanimity of decisions between the three premier High Courts in India if 
this right was permitted in Calcutta also. The Government would be adding moral 
support to their policy of repression if they provided proper safeguards against this 
apprehension. 
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Mr. C. C. Biswas said that the legal aspect _ could not be easily dissociated from 
political aspects. It was quite ooen to the legislature to restrict the Habeas Corpus 
right and no useful purpose cou d be served in questioning that right. What the 
House was to consider was what would be 'the effect of enacting the clause 
under discussion. He did not think any risk would be run by placing evidence 
before the High Court in cases where detention proceedings were challenged. If the 
Government persisted in enacting it the result would be unpopular. He asked, was 
it right of the Government to disregard all opposition even when it was reasonable ? 

Sir B, L. Mi tier said that it was apparent that the object of the Bill was to 
substitute executive judgment for judicial judgment owing to the compelling necessity 
of the situation. The Bengal Council had by an overwhelming vote^ passed legisla- 
tion but it could not limit the powers of the High Court. Was this House going 
to deny to Bengal the assistance it wanted temporarily to crush the terrorist 
movement ? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra This is not the way to crush the terrorists. 

Sir B. L. Mitter : ‘'We consider this is one of the methods, but my point is 
that the House, if it did not like the principle of the legislation, could have thrown 
out the Bill when there was a motion for a select committee. But then it accepted 
the principle”. The Law Member declared that most of the discussion was academic. 
Whether the provision was ultra vires was not for the House to decide. If any High 
Courts possessed any power other than those given by sec. 49l those remained un- 
touched. Let those who believed these existed try their legal remedy. He also made it 
clear that even under sec. 491 High Courts would^ not send for records but would only 
see whether a person was legally in custody. This the Government wished to avoid 
as it would lead to the disclosure of evidence of sources of information. The House 
has passed a similar provision in 1923 and 1925. The Law Member said the provision 
was thus not new. 

Mr. S. C. Ultra said that every well-governed administration depended on a due 
balance of power between the legislature, the judiciary and the executive. The 
Government has already crushed the legislature by ordinances and 
wished now to crush the judiciary. Why was an apology of temporary legislation 
put forward when power had been possessed for seven years and wanted for five 
years more. He challenged the Home Member to state outside the House that every 
detenu was an inveterate terrorist and not to take shelter behind the privileged 
position in the House aud then face a court of trial. He warned that the founda- 
tions of British rule on justice were being shaken. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that if the Assembly was merely to give the power 
wanted by_ the executive then they might all disperse. The House must see that 
the executive worked under a civilized system. 

Sir James Crerar opposed the amendment pointing out that clause 4 was very 
important in the whole Bill. He asked the House to realise the responsibility and 
discharge its duties by rejecting the amendment which, if passed, would prevent the 
local Government from exercising its powers under the local Act. 

The amendment was lost by 33 against 53 votes, 

Eao Bahadur B, L. Patil moved another amendment that clause 4 shall be in 
force for one year only. This was also lost. 

Mr. Seetarama Baju moved an amendment that at the end of clause 4 the 
following proviso should be added : — ‘Provided, however, that the procedure laid 
down in tie Act has been complied with’. He said that if the Government wished 
that no law should be respected by their executive then let them suspend all laws. 
This proviso was the acid test of the bona fides of the Government whether they 
wanted that this Act should be administered without a remedy against illegal deten- 
tions or not. 

The debate on this was not concluded when the Assembly adjourned for the day. 

30th. MARCH : — Resuming the debate to-day 3Ir. Rwmaswami Mudaliar 
said that this was a limited amendment and a most reasonable one. 
It was, for instance, required by the bill that a certain police officer could detain a 
][^rson under this legislation only for 15 days. Supposing he detained him for more 
^hau 15 days and thus a breach of this law occurred, then the High Court should 
be free to intervene. If the Government had any imagination they should accept 
this amendment, for let them not make the world feel that behind their action lay 
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the spirit of vindictiveness and not justice. He had watched the proceedings of th 
Bengal Council when the bill on the subject was passed and he was impressed b; 
the statement of Mr. J. L, Banerjee that terrorism could not be stamped out b; 
public denunciation but by denunciations at their homes aud social gatherings. ‘Le* 
me make this final appeal to the Government. It is not an appeal of mendicancy 
The very name of our party shows that is not our policy, ^ but I have taken ai 
oath to my king and country to do my duty, and in the discharge of that duty le 
me tell this Government that by defeating these amendments they are making mistab 
after mistake and that they are alienating the sympathy of the best and the mosi 
moderate and the wisest in the land by regimenting their majority to crush everj 
amendment irrespective of the strength or weakness of its cause. Wisdom lies in 
whittling the bill here, amending it there and carrying it with the unanimous vote 
of the House. Let me make a special appeal to the European group, because in this 
topsy-turvy world their word carries weight with the Government and not ours. By 
using the weight of your votes with the Government you are not killing terrorism ; 
you are driving out all fair-minded men from your fold, and let me warn Sir James 
Crerar that if he is giving this parting gift to India, I am not sure that he will not 
repent when he sees the result. You must have moral sanction behind you, and 
no wonder the law has so far failed to be effective in Bengal.’ 

Sir Jmnes Crerar said that the amendment was not innocuous or trivial ; it went 
to the root of the whole matter. He said the amendment did not mention to which 
Act it applied. 

Mr. Raju. — It applies to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sir James Crerar said that then the result of this amendment would be to 
thwart the operation of the very section in the Bengal Act which had on ^ frequent 
occasions enabled the executive Government of Bengal to prevent the commission of 
terrorist outrages. The provision which the amendment contemplated did not 
appear in the original Act, and if it was put in the supplementary bill the normal 
interpretation would be that it imported something new, something material and 
something substantial. The courts would certainly go into the merits of the 
suspicion. 

Sir Ahdur Rakim.-~-The High Courts discriminate every day between questions of 
procedure and merit, and they can be left to do that. 

Sir James Crerar. — The two questions are closely connected, and a serious res- 
ponsibility would fall on us if we authorise that action. 

Sir James Crerar said it was open to any one to petition the local Government, 
and let them not question the good faith of the local Government and its officials. 
He assured the House that there was no obstinacy in his attitude, but that he could 
not seriously endanger the whole validity of measures by accepting the amendment. 

Mr, Raju’s amendment was then put to the vote and rejected by 50 to 45 votes. 

Life of Bill Limited to Theee Yeabs 

Mr. Raju nexFmoved that the bill’s life be limited to three years. 

Sir James Crerar opposed the amendment as it would cause serious inconvenience 
if they did not make its life co-terminous with the life of the local legislation. 

The amendment was put to the House and carried by 52 to 41 votes, this being 
the’ first defeat of the Government over the provisions of this bill. 

Sir Ja7nes C^'erar then moved the third reading of the Bill. He said 
he regretted that during the last days of his membership of the Assembly 
it fell to his lot to pilot this bill during the nine days of the debate on it. Though 
the task is unpleasant, the refusal to do it would be to decline to discharge his res- 
ponsibility, He hoped the House too would be prepared to recognise and discharge 
its responsibility in assisting the local authorities by legislating on matters within 
the competence of the central legislature. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer opposed the motion. He said he had refused to serve on the 
select committee because he was opposed to its principle. Documents which could 
not be produced were dead documents, and he must presume the innocence of all 
the detenus. Terrorism had created a grave situation, a graver situation was being 
created by sending away the detenus to Ajmer. 

Mr. K. C. Neoqy said the last amendment limiting the life of the bill to three 
years was a trap into which the Opposition had fallen. The Government wished to 
show that it had not succeeded in defeating all the amendments. Tt pains me, who 
has been in all the four Assemblies, that a bill which was not passed by three 
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Assemblies should be passed by this. If detention without trial had not helped you, 
neither will banishment help you. Violence begets vengeance and vengeance begets 
violence and in this vicious circle the Government and the terrorists are moving. While 
condemning terrorism we cannot permit Government terrorism.’ He recalled how 
Sir Hugh Stephenson in 1925 admitted that Mr. K. K. Mitter and others who were 
detained under the regulation in 1908 were so detained not because of terrorist 
activities but because they were carrying on boycott propaganda and organizing 
volunteers. This is the kind of evidence on which the Government acted. He op- 
posed the Black Bill’. 

Mr, S, C, Mitra said that Sir James Crerar would be remcLbered longer than 
Sir George Eainy because of a series of ordinances and obnoxious and mischievous 
measures for which he was responsible. On the eve of his departure he had broken 
the hearts of many unfortunate families in Bengal. Let him have peace. He con- 
tended that the drastic measures of the Government for the past seven years had 
obviously failed in the object, but on the other hand terrorism was increasing. 

Sir Cowasji Jekangir warned the Government that it could not rule India by 
these methods. India was a sentimental country and if the Government disregarded 
sentiment and rested its case on logic it would not succeed. 

Mr. Moore said that Mr. Neogy had said about vengeance and violence, but did 
he remember that after the Irwin-Gandhi pact terrorism increased and the result 
was the greatest number of outbreaks of violence known in this generation. 

Mr. Neogy — What about official terrorism ?"*’ 

Mr. Moore : Official terrorism was represented by the release of political prisoners 
except those who could not be released without danger to peace. 

Mr. Neogy : What about the Black and Tan regime of your community in 
Chittagong ? I am prepared to substantiate that. 

Mr. Moore My hon’ble friend is taking up a different attitude from that of Mr. 
Mitra. My point is that we are facing in Bengal a terrorist movement which aims 
at terrorising the courts. We have had a judge murdered in the open court and a 
witness murdered and a prosecuting officer seriously wounded. Don’t confuse the 
issue more. I contend we cannot deny that in the present situation the Govern- 
ment IS justified in asking for these powers. 

Mr. A. N. Butt said that he had every respect for Sir James Crerar’s person 
but there was something wrong with his head. (Laughter). Neither the Assembly 
nor the Bengal Council were representative of patriotic men. i, — i v 

Mr. A. N. Dutt said that it was only the foreigner’s 
Why did they not take shelter in forts and thanas ? 

The closure was applied and carried by 51 to 29 votes. 

Thereafter Sir Zarnes Crerar replying to the debate regretted he had been accused 
sympathy. It was also a matter of regret that it had been suggested 
that the whole policy of the Government was involved in the general political 
situation in that proymce. On the contrary the policy of the Government had been 
to help m the political advance of the country. The House ought to regard the 
views of the Bengal Government and the Council with due respect. 

T divided on the motion that the Bill as amended be passed and Sir 

was carried by 54 against 37 votes amidst cheers and counter- 
cheers. The House then adjourned. 

Haj Pilgrimage Bills 

frt interpellations to-day, Sir Frank Noyce introduced a bill 

nnJrtos to thP Muslim 

of th^TTo? rw, -rt ■ bill was m pursuance of the recommendations 

for* proposed that central legislations should be undertaken 

for the purpose of converting the Haj committees at Bombay Karachi and 

and fuLtions. ^ revising their constitution and wideffing their powers 

Noyce jXm introduced a bill to regulate the activities of persons in 
British who offer to assist Muslim pilgrims to the Hedias;. He said this bill 
was intended to replace the Bengal and Bombay Acts by an Act of the Indian Lenis- 

the^\raX^^ fflif was fllRo their agents to obtain licenses to carry ^on 

miUee. pursuance of the recommendations of the Haj Com- 

There was no discussion on these two motions, which were agreed to. 


(Ironical hear, hear), 
life that was in danger. 
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Sir Evelyn Howell then moved the consideration of the Foreign Relations Bill, as it 
emerged from the select committee. He said than in September there was a consensus 
of opinion in the House that the Government should take an early opportunity of 
stamping out libel on foreign states. The scope of the present bill affected only 
contiguous states. Personally, he would have preferred the preamble of the bill^ in 
its original form, but he accepted the change made in the select committee provided 
it was understood that the whole bill was not rendered nugatory by making it 
impossible for any prosecution ever to succeed, because he wished to emphasise that 
there was a real danger. Its scope was now confined to defaniatory^ articles against 
the rulers of a certain small number of states whose territories adjoined the land 
frontiers of India and certain persons in plose connection with those rulers either as 
members of their families or as the principal ministers of their Governments. It 
placed the rulers of these states on precisely the same footing regarding defamatory 
articles as private British subject except that the Governor-General would take ac- 
tion on their behalf. Offences under this bill fell within the established code^ and 
procedure with the exception that, whereas in the Penal code it could be only simple 
imprisonment, here it might be either simple or rigorous. With this exception, the 
bil. was in general conformity with the principles of the English common law, and 
statutes resembling it were enforced in nearly all the civilised parts of the world. 

jDr. Ziauddin moved that the bill, as reported by the select committee, be circu- 
lated for opinion by Aug. 1. He referred to Sir George Rainy’s promise on the 
last occasion that if the bill was referred to a select committee then it would be 
circulated by executive order for opinion. _ . . v » • 

Sir Layicelot Graham and Sir Evelyn Howell informed Dr.^ Ziauddin that this 
precisely had been done and that the opinions received from High Courts and bar 
associations had been placed before the committee. 

Proceeding, Dr. Ziauddin agreed that the bill as it emerged from the committee 
was a very much modified one, but he wanted to know from the Foreign Secretary 
whether a person who criticises the ruler of an adjoining territory for^ any action 
taken by him in respect of the Muslim religion would be proceeded against. What- 
ever be the reply, Dr. Ziauddin thought that the bill at this juncture would create 
a wrong impression in the public mind that the Government were out to muzzle the 
press and the public. 

Sir Ahdur Bahim supported the circulation motion of Dr. Ziauddin because the 
bill, as it had emerged from the select committee, was a different one from the bill 
introduced and created a new offence which could not be discussed fully at the^ fag 
end of the session. If they wanted a bill of this character, then they must limit it 
to cases of defamation. The Penal Code was comprehensive enough to take cogni- 
zance of any such offence. The framers of the Penal Code, who _ had received the 
encomiums "of the juridic part of the world, had deliberately refrained from including 
any such provision as was sought. It was difficult to define defamation when _ it 
was particularly against rulers in the East. (Laughter.) Dr. Ziauddin’s speech in- 
dicated that only Sluslims in India would be affected, but that was not the case. 
Most of the rulers of the adjoining territories were Muslims, and therefore it was 
likely that Hindus might be accused persons rather than Muslims. 

Mr. Seetharayna Raju said the bill was neither fish nor flesh nor good red her- 
ring. It was neither in accordance with the practices of civilised _ countries nor in 
consonance with international law. The House had from the beginning been opposed 
to the principle of the bill, which was not legal but political. 

Mr. Banga Iyer was opposed to recirculation because the present bill was a great 
improvement on its predecessor. If any further improvement was needed it could 
be made on the floor of the House. He did not commit the Nationalists by his 
views. 

Mr. Yaynin Khayi said that no religious objection could be taken to the bill, 
which had been considerably modified. 

Syed lluriaxa said that the liberty of the press was already curtailed and this 
would take it away further. 

Mt'. Ayyklesaria said the English law penalized such writjngs and it was not 
obsolete as the last prosecution in England took place in 1905 and not a century 
ago as Mr. Raju had stated. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh said that he, as a member of the select committee, was 
a party to removing most of the objectionable features of the bill. If they had 
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committed a mistake he Mould gladly chauge his opinion, but he thought that no 

purpose would be served by recirculation. , . ^ j. - /> xt -i-i 

Mian Muhammad Shah Naivaz, speaking from the point of view of the Frontier 
Province, emphasised that such a bill was most vital for maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with their neighbours, . • i , 

Mr, Lalehand Navalrai explained that the opinions promised by the Government 
had been obtained and spoke at length on the various objectionable provisions of 
the bill and how changes had been made by the select committee. 

Sheikh SadiQ Sassan said the Government were becoming daily more and more 
irresponsible and desirous of curtailing liberties through such absurd measures. This 
was possible only because the best element in the country was non-cooperating with 
the Government. 

A voice . — We are quite representative. , , . , , 

Sheikh Sadia Eassan.—lt the radicals had stood you would have little chance; 
at any rate if the radicals had been here the Government would have felt restrained 
in bringing forward such silly measures. t • , 

Sir Evelyn Eowell^ replying to the debate, said that no technical or constitutional 
reason had been given to justify the need for further circulation. He assured the 
House that there was a real need for the measure. He gave instances of how the 
Foreign Eelations Ordinance promulgated last year had enabled the ^ Government to 
have the Zamindat of Lahore convicted thrice and^ its editors imprisoned^ how the 
Eesari apologised and other newspapers were punished. The result was that since 
the Ordinance terminated the newspapers had been quiescent, but that was because 
the Government had taken firm steps at once to stop this mischief. He assured 
Sir Abdur Rahim that the bill did not create a new offence. Tt does nothing but 
make a slight alteration of the procedure whereby persons hitherto debarred from 
access to our courts can have the remedy which law provides for all and^ sundry,’ 
As regards Aden and small protectorates, he was prepared to meet Sir Abdur 
Rahim’s objection by omitting Aden from the list if sueja an amendment was moved. 

Continuing, the Foreign Secretary said that Mr. Rajuhad quoted from the wri- 
tings of an obscure writer in England in 1904 who had suggested the wiping off of 
the German fleet and that from that day the German Emperor was angry, and had 
said that the British Government took no action. Sir Evelyn Howell commented : 
T submit that if that writer had been muzzled the Great War might perhaps have 
been deferred.’ ('Hear, hear’ and laughter.) Sir Evelyn said a speaker had quoted 
from a civilian's opinion that libels on the Boer President were allowed, but did not 
quote further that it had led to the Boer War. ^ He asked : ‘Which is the greater 
evil : to have unnecessary war or muzzle an ill-informed journalist on one occasion 
and one subject which does not concern him and which he does not understand ?’ 

He held that the amendments made by the select committee met the objections of 
that civilian and of the chief presidency magistrate of Madras. Similarly, Syed 
Murtaza had quoted the objections of the Shia Association, but these had been met 
because the Hedjaz had been excluded. He assured the House that foreign rulers, 
being human beings, would not care much about attacks on their third or fourth 
cousins or minor officials, but the consequences would be dangerous if on any 
occasion an attack was made and the Government of India said they had no power 
to intervene. The ruler might turn round and say that when an Indian visited that 
land he would see they were not comfortable. There was such a possibility and he 
House would reject the amendment. 

The House thereupon rejected the amendment and agreed to take the bill into 
consideration. 


An Official Amendment 

The Foreign Secretary then moved an amendment substituting in place of clause 
2 the following : — 

Where an offence falling under Chapter XXI of _ the Indian Penal Code is 
committed against a ruler of a state outside but adjoining India or against any 
member of his family or against any minister of such ruler and in the opinion of 
the Governor-General in Council the maintenance of friendly relations between His 
Maj^ty’s Government and the Government of such state may thereby be prejudiced, 
tne Goyernor-General in Council may make or authorise any person to make a 
in writing of such offence, and notwithstanding anything contained in sec, 
lyo of the Code ox Criminal Procedure, 1898, any court competent in other 
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respects to take eogaizance of such offence may take cognizance thereof on such 
complaint.’ 

Dr, Zianddin, opposing the amendment, said the Foreign Secretary himself had 
admitted that since the expiry of the Ordinance there was no offence committed by 
anybody. It would be unwise on the part of the Government to displease their own 
people in order to please a neighbouring country. 

The Assembly at his stage adjourned. 

Isf, APRIL :--Eesuming the debate to-day Mr. C. C. Bisicas said that it was 
admitted that no question of international law was involved ; then the reason shown 
in the new clause was utterly groundless. Why should the Government have any 
thing to do with any person who was outside British India and was not likely to 
come over to this country to seek a remedy ? There was also the danger of imputing 
the motive of favouritism on the part of the Governor-General in Council towards 
any ruler. 

Sir Ahdiir Rahim asked why there should be any difficulty on the part of a 
foreign ruler or his representative to make a complaint in a British court personally 
or through some representative if he had a grievance against any journal or citizen. 
Once a complaint was made, by whomsoever it may be, the whole question was 
open^ to be decided whether a writing or utterance was likely to prejudice foreign 
relations or not. It was too much to accept the position of solicitude on the part of 
Government to assume to protect the reputation of a certain foreign ruler or his 
minister or a member of his family. It would be more disastrous if the Government 
were to penalise reasonable criticism from the public point of view. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh thought the best authority to decide whether a particu- 
lar action was an offence or not was the court. It would be dangerous to give the 
executive the power they asked for because they were always reluctant to lay the 
cards on the table and relied mostly on one-sided evidence. 

Sir Lancelot Graham thanked Mr. Yamin !^an for having changed his view in 
favour of the amendment. By passing the bill they were not adding any new 
section to the Criminal Procedure Code. The question was a simple one. It was 
not a question of any foreign ruler or individual being defamed or prejudiced, but 
it was for India’s own safety and friendly relations with her neighbours that the 
Government of India must put a check to an offence which was likely to or would 
disturb the peace. It was most difficult, and practically not possible, for any 
aggrieved ^foreign ruler or his representative to lodge any complaint. 

Mr. Wilayatullak considered legislation unnecessary as under it any person 
would be improperly put to grave danger on mere legal presumption. 

Sir L. Graham interrupted and said that there was no presumption. It was clear 
that a person would be proceeded against for a definite libel only. 

Mr. Wilayatullah said that any article could be constructed to be libellous and 
so it was unjustified. The bill before the House was extraordinary, and the pro- 
posed amendment would do away with the only relieving feature in the bill. It was 
the experience of every one that whenever a prosecution was instituted there was 
sure to be a conviction. 

Sir B, L. Mitter was surprised at the alarm expressed by some members over 
such an innocuous measure. Any prosecution would be a very simple one. Before 
conviction it must be proved whether a particular criticism was hona fide or the 
accused person had any wrongful intention to defame. It was only when defamation 
was likely to disturb friendly relations that the Governor-General-in-Council could 
take action. They were doing nothing new or dreadful. 

In reply to Mr. Munshi’s c[uestion the I^w Member admitted that prosecution 
depended on the discretion ot the executive Government, However, there was 
enough safeguard provided that no prosecution would be launched unless the 
Governor-General was satisfied that friendly relations with a particular foreign ruler 
were prejudiced. It was open to the court to decide whether the offence implied 
elements of imputation, publication or any wrongful intention on the part of the 
accused. 

Sir Ahdur Including the element that the article is likely to disturb 

friendly relations ? 

Sir B. L. That does not come under the element of defamation. 

Mr, Mumhi said that if they were to rely upon what the Law Member had said 
then where was the necessity for words which served no purpose in the 
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The Law Member, intervening, said that those words were necessary in the inter- 
est of the accused* 

Mr. Munshi was surprised to see the Government more solicitous to the accused 
than the representatives of the people. By this enactment, he said, the Government 
was placing the courts in the strange position of having^ to decide _ whether the 
opinion of the Governor-General that the maintenance of friendly relations between 
his Majesty’s Government and the Government of a state would be prejudiced was 
justified or not. He appealed to the Government to agree to the deletion of those 
words so that the offence might be simply one of defamation. ^ 

Mr, Axhar Ali opposed the amendment on the ground that there was no justm- 
cation for the Government to spend unnecessarily on litigation to promote or main- 
tain friendly relations with foreign rulers. The Government’s object was not so 
much friendly relations as the suppression of free expression of opinion. 

Sir Abdur Rahim moved the deletion of the words pointed out by Mr. Munshi 
in clause 2. 

The Government accepted the deletion.^ ^ 

Mr. Yarnm Khan next moved the addition of an explanation that for the opera- 
tion of the bill Aden would be excluded from India. 

This amendment was carried, as also another amendment omitting clause 3 in 
respect of trial courts. 

The Foreign Seoretary then moved an amendment which substituted the words to 
which objection was taken and which were later on omitted by Sir Abdur Rahim's 
amendment. 

Mr, Munshi pressed that those words should be retained in no part of the bill as 
it would seriously prejudice the accused. 

The House then agreed to postpone further consideration of the bill till the next 
day by which time there might be a proper understanding as to the wording of the 
remaining clauses to be discussed. 

Sugar Protection Bill 

Sir George Rainy then moved the consideration of the Sugar Industry Protection 
Bill. He explained the salient features of the changes made by the select committee 
and pointed out that the industry would be protected till March, 1946, and that till 
1938 the basic duty of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. would be maintained and that 
thereafter there would be an enquiry, not to decide whether there should be 
protection, but to decide the rate at which the protective duty should be 
fixed. Meanwhile, if there were any changes in prices at which imported sugar was 
sold which would impair the effect of the protection now proposed, then the Govern- 
ment would increase^ the duty to the extent justified. Sir George Rainy drew pointed 
attention to the facilities proposed for research as a means of developing the industry. 

Mr, Sykes (European, Bombay) moved an amendment for the postponement of 
the bill till the September session in Simla. He explained how it was not possible 
to obtain the opinions of gur manufacturers in the short interval that the bill was 
in the select committee. Even till to-day the opinions of gur manufacturers, who 
were ^principally concerned, had not been sufficiently obtained to enable a decisive 
view oeing taken.^ The high rate of duty on sugar had led to a decrease in con- 
sumption, which in certain cases was made up b^y the fall in prices. Already there 
was effective protection in the Finance Act, together with a surcharge of 25 per cent, 
and therefore nothing would be lost by postponing the consideration of the measure 
till the Simla session. 

Government’s Attitude on Reforms 

The clock now struck 4 and the adjournment motion on Government’s attitude on 
Reforms was taken up. Sardar Harbans Singh moved : 

“The House do now adjourn to discuss the unsatisfactory reply of the Govern- 
ment that they would expedite reforms with Mahatma Gandhi in jail.” 

The mover said that so long as repression continued reforms would not be 
acceptable to the majority of the Indians, and even if put into force, would never 
wor]r. He referred to Mr. Benthall’s statement, from which it appeared that there 
was a serious conspiracy to put Mahatma Gandhi in jail and to thwart India from 
getting real responsibility. 

Mr. B. Las said that when Mahatma Gandhi was arrested the public suspected 
that there was some conspiracy behind it in England and India. Mr. Benthall’s 
statement had proved it. 
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The President asked the speaker not to refer to the circular but to confine him- 
self to the subject of the motion. . ^ 

Mr. B. Das said that it was apparent that while Mahatma Gandhi was carrying 
ou negotiations, plans for his arrest and for fighting the Congress were . being kid 
deep. Bfe would rather have the reforms postponed and let the die-hards have their 
full way. He espressed indignation at Mr. Benthall’s remarks about Mahatma 
Gandhi’s constructive vacuity of mind when Mahatma Gandhi was so^ much respec- 
ted by his countrymen as perfect and a superman. He also characterised as false 
the statement that Mahatma Gandhi and the Federation of Indian Chambers were 
all allied to down British commercial interests. He said that without peace with 
Mahatma Gandhi no progress was to be ensured for all their earnestness in hasten- 
ing reforms. (Laughter.) He could not help feeling that this debate on April 1 had 
something to do with that. (Benewed laughter). Mi. B. Das censured them for a 
conspiracy as disclosed by Mr. BenthalPs circular. Although this circular had been 

issued by the Eoyalists Association . 

The member had not completed the sentence when^ the Preside?it declared that 
the circular could not be discussed. The narrow motion was to censure the Govern- 
ment that they were keeping Mahatma Gandhi in jail and hurrying the reforms so 
that the reforms required by India may not be conceded. The accused was the 
Government. (Applause on the Opposition benches and laughter). 

Mr. Moore said that Mr. Benthall had communicated to them that the circular 
was accurate in substance and was in no sense secret. 

As Mr. Moore was proceeding the President said he conid not allow the cir- 
cular to be discussed. ^ 

Mr. Moore said that he wished to repudiate the charges, made by Mr. B. Das, 
but resumed his seat in view of the President’s ruling. 

Mr. Seetharam Raju said that he never was a Congressman nor did he entirely 
accept their programme, but stiU if there was to be a satisfactory solution acceptable 
to a.l then that could be obtained only by the co-operation of all progressive parties 
in the country, 

Haji Abdulla JSaroon opposed the motion and said that any (government worth 
the name would have done the same in the face of the ultimatum issued by Mahatma 
Gandhi soon after his return to India from the Round Table Conference.^ No one 
would object to the proposal of Mr. Raju that the cooperation of all paities should 
be secured for solving India’s problem. If the (Government had kept quiet 
without any eflhrt to give reforms, even then the same members who had raised the 
question to-day would say that the Government were not enthusiastic about reforms 
to India. 

Mr. Jadhav supporting the adjournment sympathised with the Government 
members as to how they were mere puppets in the hands of the Great Moghul in 
Whitehall. Events for the past ten years had been undermining what little trust 
the peopk had in the Government- A great revolution occurred in England by 
which the Conservatives and diehards seized office and since then a deeplaid 
conspiracy was being hatched to suppress the Congress movement. When the 
delegates to the Round Table Conference were hearing the Premier’s statement theie 
were communications between the Home and Indian Governments to take severe 
steps to suppress the Congress. When he returned to India he had promised in 
England to educate public opinion about the good intentions of the Government .but 
events in India read in the light of Mr. BenthaU’s statement had shattered com- 
pletely his hoi>es and disillusioned him regarding the bona fides of the British 
Government’s intentions toward India. In whatever way reforms were framed he had 
grave doubts whether they would be workable with popular leaders in jail. 

Sir Q-eorge Rainy, on b^ialf of the Government, opposed the censure motion for 
the Government exp^iting reforms with Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders in jail. Was it the intention of the Opposition that there^ should be no 
expediting of reforms and that Congressmen should continue in jail ? Government 
had a dual policy, that is, putting down of the lawless movement and acceleration 
of reforms. The Government knew full well that it was no use proceeding with 
constitutional reforms with Congressmen in jail and that was the reason 3:ar the 
Delhi pact. Then there was the Round Table Conference at which Congress 
]:>articipated, but what happened was known to alL^ The situation in the United 
.E^iovinces and the Frontier compelled immediate action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Government would have failed in their duty if they had not taken the action 
they did. They were reluctant to take it, but they were compelled by the force of 
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circumstances in the United Provinces and the Frontier to take it. Otherwise 
there would have been a catastrophe in which the whole country _ might have been 
involved. On behalf of the Government he repudiated any allegation that their action 
in attempting to put down the pernicious activities of the Congress was influenced in 
any way by anything that passed in London, As Lord Willingdon stated in the 
opening speech in the Assembly, Government were determined in seeing that no 
revolutionary activities hampered the work of reforms. If Congressmen 
were released now what guarantee was there that it would not lead to the 
revival ^ of those subversive activities which very nearly brought ^ India to 
the brink of a catastrophe and India would not be landed back in a worse 
condition ? Concluding, Sir George Eainy struck a personal note on this subject and 
said that he was not and would not be a party to anything which would seriously 
injure India's cause. (Applause.) 

Mr, 0. S. Rang a Iyer agreed that Sir George Eainy was sincere towards 
India. But what was the use of his or any other member of the Government being 
sincere when they belonged to a subordinate branch of the British administration 
and were ordered by Whitehall to act otherwise ? What Sir George Eainy did last 
year in bringing about the Delhi pact had been broken by Sir Samuel Hoare into 
the policy of expediting of reforms and suppressing Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress as was borne out by Mr. Benthall's letter. 

Mr. Arthur Moore objected to the reference to Mr. Benthall’s letter which had 
been excluded from discussion. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he had a greater authority than Mr, Benthall. It was Mr, 
Winston Churchill and Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Moore again objected to Mr. Eanga Iyer labouring the same point as Mr. 
B. Das in suggesting that there was a change of policy after elections when as a 
matter of fact the Conservative Government carried on the policy of the Socialist 
Government. 

The Preside^it pointed out that without directly referring to Mr. Benthall’s letter 
it was open to a member to suggest that the reason why Mahatma Gandhi was in 
jail was due to a change of Government in Britain after the election in England. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer proceeding afiirmed that what India wanted was unmitigated 
reforms besides ihe withdrawal of the repressive policy. But how could they expect 
this when Mahatma Gandhi, who was worshipped by the people, was refused, an 
interview by the Viceroy under dictation from Whitehall ? Mr. Eanga Iyer advised 
the Government to regard Mahatma Gandhi as the leader of the right wing. 

At this stage repeated demands were made for closure. The President put it to 
vote. There were ^.8 for it and 34 against it. About 15 members belonging to the 
Independent and Central Muslim parties were neutral. When the result of this 
division over the closure motion was announced Mr. Amarnath Dutt accompanied 
Earbans Singh, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. Gunjal 
walked out. There was no mover to reply to the debate. The censure motion was 
lost without a division. The Assembly tnen adjourned. 


Sugar Protection Bill 

2nd. APRIL Eesuming the debate on the Sugar protection Bill to-day, 
Mr. B. Das opposed Mr. Sykes’ dilatory motion and wanted Sir George Eainy 
to leave India after giving more sweets to India through sugar protection. Be 
deplored that the interest of cane growers was not protected and that a cess duty 
^ sugar should be levied to start experimental sugarcane factories for agriculturists. 
He suggested the issue of licenses for sugar factories and that the Government should 
share the surplus profits to the extent of the protection given to factory owners. 

The President ascertained that an equal number of members were in favour of 
both postponement and consideration of the bill this session. 

Thereupon Kumar Raghhir Singh (United Provinces) suggested the immediate 
^nsideration of the^ bill and was glad that the slow moving machinery of the 

Government of India had after all. responded to the call of the agriculturists and 
supported the bill. 

Sir George Rainy, m view of the Assembly’s desise to proceed with the bill 
suggested expeditious disposal of the amendments. ^ 

, -Shnra; Sarup opposed Mr. Sykes’ amendment for postponement, which was 

lost, bir George Eainy s motion for consideration was then carried. 
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Mr, N, if. Joshi then moved a lecgrthy amendment providing inter alia that 
undertakings engaged in manufacturing sugar should give a declaration, pledging 
themselves (1) not to pay any fee or an equivalent sum to the shareholders or other 
participants with limited liability a greater sum by way ^ of annual dividend than 
what they would get at 6 per cent, on the actual capital invested in the undertaking 
by the persons concerned ; (2) to employ any further surplus in consolidating 
the position of the undertaking in the manner approved by the Government of India; 
(3) not to employ any one who is not an Indian^ except with the permission of the 
Government of India and (4) to produce a certificate that the labour conditions in 
the undertaking are satisfactory from a committee of three persons appointed by 
the Government of India for that purpose. This amendment _was supported by Mr. 
Thampan and was opposed by Mr. S. 0. Mitra, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Seth 
Abdullah Haroon, though they sympathised with the object. 

The amendment was lost without a division. 

Mr. Sykes moved another amendment to provide that_ whoever in buying sugarcane 
from a grower of sugarcane pays him a price which is less than 8 annas per 
maund of 82 7-8 pounds avoirdupois, shall be punishable with a fine which may 
extend to Es. 2,000 for each offence. 

This was lost after brief opposition speeches. ^ 

Sir Oeorge Rainy then moved the third reading that the^ bill be passed. 

Mr. B. Das, Sir Abdur Eahim, Mr. Eanga Iyer, Mr. Yamin Ehan and Mr. Morgan 
all joined in congratulating Sir George Eainy for his genial spirit and for having 
introduced and established parliamentary practice in the Assembly. The bill was then 
finally passed. 

Foreign Relations Bill 

Sir Evelyn Howell moved a revised amendment to alter clause 3 of the Foreign 
EelatioDS Bill as follows “The provisions of sections 99-A to 99-G of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure of 1898 and of sections 27-B to 27-D of the Indian Post Office 
Act of 1898 shall apply in the case of any book, newspaper or other document con- 
taining matter which is defamatory of a ruler of a state outside but adjoining India 
or of any member of the family or of any minister of such ruler and tends to pre- 
judice the maintenance of friendly relations between His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of such state in like manner as they apply in the case of a boob, 
newspaper or document containing seditious matter within the meaning of those 
sections. 

Mr. Jahangir K. Mtinshi opposed the whole danse because that would place 
foreign rulers in a privileged position against our own subjects. 

Sir La^icelot Orahayn explained that this clause would enable the Government to 
stop any book or publication which contained poison, the dissemination of which 
would create contempt of our friendly relations with neighbouring states. 

Mr. Yamin Khan thought that the clause was necessary as a precautionary 
measure against any evil that might follow if such publication was not checked. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed supported the amendment, by which there would be only 
forfeiture of publication instead of prosecution. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt declared that personally he was opposed to the principle of 
the bill which restricted liberty of person and freedom of speech, but once they were 
agreed that they required legislation of the kind then they must have it as India 
was surrounded by barbarous nations. 

The amendment was carried by 54 votes against 18. 

The Foreign Secretary then moved the third reading of the bill, as amended.^ 

Sir A.hdur Rahim said that owing'to their strong and united opposition the bill was 
amply modified, but still the measure was a very dangerous one. It curtailed 
liberty of the press and freedom of sipeech. Again, the accused were not given an 
opportunity to disprove their guilt. It was an established practice in every country 
that the press was allowed to express opinions on foreign affairs which helped the 
Grovernment of the country to form their own attitude. He would not be a party to 
do anything against their intentions to establish the same practice in India also. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju opposed the entire bill which penalised the Indian jpeople 
when there was no reciprocal understanding with the foreign states. The bill was 
very drastic in character in spite of the modification and was not amenable to pub- 
Kc opinion in India for it aimed at muxzling the public press. 

By^ Mwrtaxa Sakeb thundered that they would go against the bill in spite of 
ite existence and would publish or write anything if they found any foreign ruler 
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acting; against the Drinciples of Sariat The Government had taken undue advantage 
nf the Assemblv w len it was thin to pass a distasteful and unwanted measure, . 

Eeplying to^the debate, the Foreign Secretary on behalf of the Government gave 
the fullest assurance that the bill would be very cautiously applied and no Prose- 
cution would be launched unless they had fully explored the consequences of their 
action. The House divided and the bill was carried by 48 votes against 18. ine 
Assembly then adjourned till the 4th. 

Ii!3DiAN Air Force Bill 

4th. APRIL The House met to-day to consider ofiScial legislative programme. 
Mr 'kaczvorth Yoimg moved the consideration of the Indian Air Force Bill as 
amended by the select committee. He referred briefly to the changes made in the bill 
and said the definition of domicile had been so put as to make the force genm^nely 
Indian and that at the same time statutory provision had been made too clithcult 

for the recruiting officers to act under it. rr -j j-u tt x. a 

Mr. S. C. Mitra moved postponement of the bill. He^ said the xiouse haa 

ceased to be representative and appealed to the Chair to adjourn it sine die. 
the Government benches, he said, only one member was sitting, while the Opposition 

leader and the European leader had left Delhi. 

The President said he had a clear answer to what his position was on the < 1 ^ 68 - 
tion of whether the House was representative or not. There was a clear J^hng of 
President Patel given on the occasion of the Swarajist walk-out and modified the 
next day. The position of Mr. Mitra was that a large number of members were 
not present either throughout the session or had left. The failure to discharge the 
obligation is a matter to be taken note of by the electors. (Applause). The Presi- 
dent continued : ‘The hon. member has drawn attention to the point that a 
controversial measure should not be brought before the House at the last moment. 
The Chair is bound to protect the dignity, rights and privileges of the House. ^ If the 
Government ever attempted any such thing without adequate reason, the Chair will 
take care that the House is no*t forced to discuss it, but if the hon. member expects 
the chair to have any sympathy for the members who take any amount of trouble 
and expense to get elected and do not attend the session, the Chair has no sympathy 
for them. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mitra, in view of the Chair’s remarks, withdrew his motion. 

Capt. Lalehand then spoke supporting consideration of the Air Force Bill as 
it was an earnest of the sincere desire of the Government to respect Indian aims and 
aspiration. 

Bahu Gaya Prasad Singh gave whole-hearted support to the bill and was happy 
that the force would be confined to persons mainly of Indian extraction. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra said he was not opposed to the bill, but thought it was too 
important to be discussed in a thin House. He feared that the army tradition of 
recruiting the less educated and less cultured of the martial races might be followed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Rang a Iyer supported the bill. The latter congra- 
tulated the Army Secretary on putting the measure on the statute book before 
leaving the Army department. 

Mr. Young said the bill was a matter of great satisfaction to the Government 
and himself. The bill was then finally passed. 


Broadcasting Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved the consideration of the Broadcasting Bill increasing 
the import duty on wireless reception articles. He corrected a mistake in the statement 
of objects and reasons of the bill and said that the gap was to be made up through 
the customs receipt and other revenues and not merely the customs receipt. He said 
Broadcasting in India had a melancholy financial history, but its popularity was shown 
when the retrenchment proposal roused opposition from various quarters. He said 
they had ruthlessly pruned the expenditure, but a gap of Es. 60,000 still remained 
to be covered. They stood better as compared to company control whose losses in 
three years were heavy. He was confident of a great future for broadcasting in 
India. After two amendments by Mr. Jog were moved and defeated the House passed 
the bill. 

Bill to Validate Suits Ee. Endowments 

The House then took up, on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, the consideration 
of a bill to validate certain suits relating to public matters as passed by the Council 
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of State. Sir Abdullah Suhraivardy said the bill was most'controversial and should be 
postponed to the Simla session. He moved an amendment accordingly, 

Dewan Bahadur Earbilas Sarda supported Sir Lancelot Graham’s motion, while 
Mr. B. Das supx^orted postponement. 

Sir Abdullah declared that the proposal was without a precedent._ The House 
was being asked to give retrospective effect so that a number of parties in the suits 
now before the courts miiTht win the cases. Could the House sit in judgment on 
the Privy Council and constitute itself as a court The bill certainly required more 
serious consideration and should be taken up to Simla. 

Sir B, L. Mitter said the matter was not only serious, but ^urgent. For half a 
century the Government and all the courts in the country had followed one proce- 
dure, which the Privy Council had now declared wrong. All classes had been filed 
in the honest belief that the old procedure was right. The result of the failure of 
the legislature to act now would be to make hundreds of receivers of public and 
charitable institutions to hand over the property back to fraudulent trustees. The 
Crown being the protector of public charities, it was up to the legislature to inter- 
vene. He contented the House was not sitting in judgment on the courts, but was 
rescuing the aggrieved party who had spent time and money for the sake of pro- 
tecting public charities. But for this all suits would be dismissed. 

The postponement motion was lost. The motion for reference to a select committee 
was also lost. The bill was finally passed and the Assembly adjourned 

5th. APRIL The House on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, passed hills 
amending the Code of Civil Procedure and the bill relating to joarinership as passed 
by the Council of State. 

Haj Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved the appointment of a select committee ou the Haj Bill 
amending the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. Mauivi Shafi Dandi, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Maswood Ahmed, and Syed Murtaza Saheb all welcomed the legislation, 
but reserved their criticism to the select committee stage. 

The motion to refer the bill to a select committee was passed. 

Assam Tea Labourers 

Sir Joseph Shore next moved for the appointment of a select committee on the bill 
amending the law relating to emigrant labourers in the tea districts of Assam. He 
said the bill would be circulated by executive order and hoped the select committee 
would meet in Simla some time before the next session. The motion was carried. 

Haj Pilgrimage Committee 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved two select committee motions on the bills, first, to 
establish a committee in each of the principal ports of pilgrimage to the Hedjaz and 
the second to regulate the activities of persons in British India who offered to assist 
Muslim pilgrims to the Hedjaz. Several members raised objection to the principle 
that a large majority of the members of the committees were either nominated or 
officials. Sir Frank !Noyce assured that could be remedied. After slight alterations 
in the membership of the select committees the motions were adopted. 

Burma’s Dismemberment 

Sir Joseph Shore moved an amendment to the resolution on roads relating to 
Burma. This resolution empowered with the approval of the Burma Council and 
the Government that the amount available in respect of road development in Burma 
could be apportioned between the Shan States and Burma proper and could be spent 
on any other scheme. The House adopted Sir Joseph Shore’s resolution. 

Financial Obligations of Burma 

Sir George Schuster moved the consideration of the report of the standing finance 
committee on the financial questions arising out of the proposed separation of 
Burma from India. While expressing the desire^ of the Government not to 
prevent any motion for postponement of the consideration of this report, the 
Finance Member made it clear that it might be found necessary by His Majesty^s 
Government to subject to arbitration during tbe summer tbe questions arising from this 
report. Continuing, Sir George Schuster said one of the most important questions involved 
was of pensions. Mr. Nixon had asked for 10^ per cent, of the total charges 
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of the Government of India in respect of pensions, while Mr. Howard had suggested 
on behalf of Burma that pensions be paid, only for service rendered in Burma. The 
financial difference involved was that under the Nixon scheme Burma would begin 
with a payment of about 105 lakhs in the first year, while under the Howard 
scheme she would pay only Rs. 35 lakhs. Similarly Mr. Nixon had suggested the 
same proportion in respect of pensions now being earned. The next question was 
that Burma should have her share of the unproductive assets and should pay the 
cost of troops actually employed in Burma. The standing finance committee had, 
however, suggested that the Government of India might claim some general contribu- 
tion on account of the general services of defence. He next referred to the question 
of public debt. Mr. Nixon had suggested that a historical approch to the subject 
was impossible and had suggested that Burma should take over in respect of the 
productive assets the corresponding debt incurred and for the rest she should take 
over her share on the basis of her proportion to the general revenues of India, both 
central and provincial, which worked out at I0j4 per cent. This would transfer to 
Burma a debt of Rs. 66 crores. Some members of the standing finance committee 
had urged to make an approach through the historical method, so that they might 
be better off, but Sir George Schuster opined this was not possible. Summing up 
the position he said India would be worse off between two and a quarter to three 
and a half crores after separation. The difference between the two figures was the 
difference between Mr. Nixon’s and Mr. Howard’s way of approach, but when it 
was considered that about Rs, 80 lakhs annually would be saved over interest 
charges after transferring Rs, 66 crores of the debt to Burma the balance might be 
covered. The Finance^ Member read from the Nixon-Howard memorandum a 
sentence that the question should be approached in a spirit of reason and mutual 
accommodation. To avoid the ill-effects of a change so great, there should be a 
spirit of give and take and Sir George Schuster suggested that the best method was 
not ^ tie the hands of the Government by giving precise instructions but to ask 
the Government of India to place before impartial tribunal with which enquiry the 
standing finance committee members would be associated to put the case of the 
Government of India for fairness to the Indian taxpayer. 

Mr. S, 0. Mitra moved for postponement of the Simla session. This was 
supported by Mr. Jahangir Munshi who said his Burman colleagues were absent. 

/he general sense of the House was to postpone the discussion if the Government 
maintained the quo and did not appoint an arbitration tribunal. Sir George 

Schuler said he could not say what would be the course followed in this matter. 
The House then adjourned. 


etJi. Resuming the debate to-day Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed declared that 

the question of separation was for Burma to decide and he resented the artificial 
propaganda bemg earned on on the subject. 

Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda suggested the Government should take counsel 
with experts before tying their hands. 

Mr. B. JDas disliked arguing a hypothetical case and said : Tf we are going to 
have a tribunal it must be appointed by the League of Nations. The British Govern- 
SiMrman ^^I'^^^sted party and none from within the empire should be appointed 

Mr B. Sitaram Eaju said Madras Andhras and Chetties had developed Burma 

and the question of safeguarding crores of their money was also involved.^ The issues 

were too serious to be discussed lightly. ^ luvuiveu. j.ne issues 

Sir Abdur leader of the Indepe dent party, said : This question deuenrln 

result of the election. We do noij desire separation but we shall not stand 
m the way of Burma, if Burma decides to separata But if Burma decides to sena- 

finan^cial adjustments between the two countries must be carried out 
on the principle of being fair to both parties. There is no question of genercRffv 

We are not here to sacrifice the financial interests of India in order to help Burnm 

gomg in any way to help the party which wants Reparation 
from India. The arbitration board must not be appointed until Burma haq 

to separate otherwise we shall be forcing the hands of Burm^ ^ givin^^ fintn^ 
settlement one way or the other.' -Duima py giving tinancial 

Mr. said the question of separation was the concern of the Round TahJ^ 

status had either the Government of S or the B™ Gov^n 

5 to place the case before an arbitotimi boaS ? 
Neither of them had any right to commit the future Government# of the two^ coun- 
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tries. He asked, who was to appoint the arbitrators. T hear the Secretary of 
State will do it. Let me say that both the Secretary of_ State and the British 
Government are interested in this question. They forced it on the Bound Table 
Conference. When they found they were to give self-government to India, they 
wanted to create difficulties and brought in the control of princes and decided to 
take away Burma. The question is one to be settled by the India and Burma 
Bound Table Conference jointly. 

ilfr. Rang a Iyer said he did not have any definite opinion whether the arbitra- 
tion should be by the League of Nations or by a Privy Council committee but as 
both India and Burma belonged to the empire an impartial tribunal could be found 
within the empire. (Sir G. Schuster : Hear, hear.) He felt Mr. Nixon had been 
moderate in putting India’s case where Mr. Howard had been an extreme advocate 
of Burma’s claims. 

Mr, Jadhav asked : ‘Is the question of separation to be decided by the amount 
of debt she would have to pay to India and is a small debt to be an inducement for 
Burma to go hut ? (Applause.) This is a farce practised by our trustees of 
joining Burma against our will and separating her against our will. I urge that the 
settlement of financial questions be postponed till the issue of separation is 
settled.’ 

Mr. Jehangir K, Munshi wished to speak on the merits of the case but, as he 
had taken a brief part in the debate yesterday, he was ruled out. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, claimed the debate had been on the 
whole useful. He understood the general sense of the House was in favour of 
referring the issue to arbitration. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim.— now. 

Sir George Schuster was glad at what fell from Mr. Iyer’s lips. The issue was 
essentially an empire issue and it was not necessary to go outside the empire in 
order to get an impartial tribunal. He noticed that the members were silent on 
his suggestion that^ the members of the Standing Finance Committee should be 
associated with arbitration. Some suggested that experts and other representatives 
should be associated.^ This was a point which the Government of India would 
represent to His Majesty’s Government. Sir George Schuster next asked the House 
what would they gain by further delay. He said the issue on behalf of the Opposition 
had been definitely put by Sir Abdur Eahim and he would answer his categorical 
points. Sir Abdur Eahim had said he cannot be generous and the settlement must be 
fair and must not make separation unduly attractive. I entirely agree with every word 
of that, but as after separation we have to develop our relations the financial adjust- 
ment must be reasonable and allow amicable relations in the future. We have the 
'.report of the Standing Finance Committee which strongly supports the view that 
the issue be submitted to the arbitration of tribunal.’ 

Sir Abdur Rahim . — ^The court should not be appointed now. 

Sir G. Schuster , — That question does not rest with us. We can only represent 
to His Majesty’s Government the views expressed in this House and this we shall do. 
But let me remind the Hon. members that the Premier in closing the Burma Bound 
T ble Conference had said that before the public of Burma were asked to decide on 
the issue of separation they should have the financial adjustments before them. We 
cannot decide otherwise here, and now we brought this issue to ascertain the views 
of the House, and if the House wishes to postpone the discussion we have no objec- 
tion. We shf^ represent your views to His Majesty’s Government but if in spite of 
these arbitration does take place we shall try to gather to ourselves assistance of 
the nature which will satisfy the House that we jiave made the best effort to repre- 
sent the case of India in order to secure a fair settlement. (Applause), 

The motion was accepted and the debate was adjourned to Simla and the Presi- 
dent adjourned the House siTie die amidst cheers. 
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The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on 
Monday, the 1st. FEBR UAR Y 1932 in the afternoon when _ His Excellency the 
Governor addressed the Council on the present^ situation. His Excellency, 
traced the history of the financial position of the province since the introduction 
of Beforms and remarked that the Government had done their best both by retrench- 
ing and stopping almost all expenditure upon new development schemes, to meet the 
situation created by the declining revenue. 

His Excellency next referred to the position of the rural areas, some of winch 
suffered from distress through floods, and said : ^'One gleam of satisfaction has 
been the fair rise in the price of jute. The latest reports indicate that on the whole 
the situation shows a distinct improvement. 

His Excellency proceeding said : ^^With our fertile soil and our virtual monopoly 
in jute on which a large ^proportion of our population depend, we, here in Bengal, 
should be in a position to take 'immediate advantage of any improvement in the 
general position of trade throughout the world.” 

Beferring next to the political situation His Excellency said : _ “There are many 
who believe that the root cause of many of our troubles, political certainly and 
possibly economic, is the delay in producing a Constitution placing on the shoulders 
of Indians the sobering influence of greater responsibility. However that be, an 
opportunity is now being afforded to Indians of all classes and communities to bring 
a constructive mind and outlook to bear upon the great problem.” 

In connection with the composition of the committees, the Government regretted 
that representatives of all shades of political opinion were not represented. Some 
had not seen their way to suggest nominees for membership. He also regretted the 
lack of time and opportunity to consult the House in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the committees. 

Stressing that the wish of the vast majority of the people of the country was for 
peace to admit an advance towards a settlement of the economic ^ and constitutional 
problems, His Excellency said : “There is one section of opinion, however, very 
definitely a minority as the events of the past month have shown, which has chosen 
this, of all moments, to’endeavour to divide the country and force upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of diverting its attention from the promotion of constitutional 
reform and economic revival to the formulation of special measures designed to 
safeguard the State against disruption^ and the individual against attacks on his 
personal liberty. I am not here to apologize for the Ordinances, the issue of which 
was forced upon the Government by those who, whether secretly by bomb, pistol 
or openly by methods no less unconstitutional, have declared in specific terms, their 
intention of bringing the administration to a standstill and forcing upon the Govern- 
ment and the people the will of a minority. The open challenge contained in the 
threat to revive Civil Disobedience was a challenge which no Government for the 
moment could hesitate to take up.” 

His Excellency continued : “To meet the emergency, the Government of India 
have armed themselves and the local Governments with special powers, which are 
and were intended to be of a wide and drastic nature. In doing so the Government 
of India were only arming themselves against the possibilities which past experience 
and the explicit threats of the Working Committee appeared to render imminent. No 
one will be better satisfied than the authors of these same Ordinances if their pro- 
visions need not be put further into effect. Let me make it clear to the House, that 
the Ordinances are directed solely against those who are engaged in movements sub- 
versive to the safety of the State[and the liberty of the citizen. No law-abiding 
person need have any apprehension in regard to;them.” 

His Excellency next referred to “the activities of a certain gang whose object is 
to terrorise Government and its officers — those who stand in the way of its nefarious 
designs*” The main remedy against terrorism, His Excellency averred, a remedy 
which would most surely and permanently render its continued existence impossible 
m the country, was the manifestation of that detestation and ^refusal to tolerate its 
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existence which all decent citizens must certainly feel and which many of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature expressed to His Excellency in private. 

His Excellency observed : “Make no mistake about it, that the menace of ter- 
rorism once it takes a deep root, will not be confined to those, who may for the 
time be in the position of exercising Executive or Judicial functions, in the public 
service. Already we hate had ample proof that the lives of witnesses, of men in 
public life, of men of property, are subject to attack at the hands of those who do 
not scruple* in furtherance of their revolutionary conspiracy, to make use of young 
girls as instruments of their murderous designs.” 

His Excellency added : “If public opinion demands its cessation and if the public 
of all classes come forward to help its eradication, the movement must perish/^ 

The Chittagong Eepoet 

The report on the Chittagong occurrence formed the subject of interpellations, a 
member asking for a copy of the report being placed on the table. 

Eeplying, Mr. Prentice said taat the Government decided that it was not in 
public interest to publish the report. 

Plea eor Economic Enquiky 

The Council then adopted by 41 votes to 21, ‘Government members not voting, a reso- 
lution recommending the Government to appoint a committee of officials, non-officials 
and experts for a systematic examination of the present economic depression in the 
province and to suggest measures to alleviate the distress. 


Release of Detenus 

2nd, T The Council discussed for nearly for three hours to-day, 

Mr, Shanii Shekhar eshwar Ray's resolution recommending the release of all persons 
detained without trial under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930. 

The debate showed that while the members admitted practically the existence of a 
terrorist movement in the province, the grievance of non-official Indians was the 
detention of persons without trial for an indefinite period, one member observing 
that the recent Ordinances were far better as providing an opportunity for trial. 

Mr. Ray, moving the resolution, asserted that the Government had betrayed the 
trust placed in them by the House. 

Mr, N, K. Basil pointed out that, since the enactment of the Act, the number of 
terrorist outrages had increased. The Act had failed in its purpose, he asserted. 

Mr, J, L, Bannerjee, whsle admitting that public opinion had failed to cope with 
the menace, could not but support the resolution, in view of the Government not 
taking the people into their confidence, as evidenced by their refusal to publish 
the Chittagong report. He demanded an open trial for these men. 

Sir Lancelot Travers, on the other hand, appealing to the House to throw 
out the resolution, remarked that its rejection by a majority would be a message 
to the Viceroy and the Premier to continue their great policy for India’s future. 
Sir Lancelot pointed out that the resolution was in reality a proposal to repeal a 
law duly passed by a majority of the Council. Many of them detested such provi- 
sions, but only a sense oi’ duty and responsibility led the Council to arm the Go- 
vernment with unusual powers, the Government containing five Indians and two 
Britishers.^ Sir Lancelot told the mover that, if they could find a method by which 
detenus might be released without danger, Europeans were prepared to support 
him. 

Mr, J, N. Gupta (retired Civilian), asked the Home Member to appoint a Board 
of the House to be associated with the Executive in going through the cases of 
detenus, but as regards the question of release, he did not think it a sound propo- 
sition, as a very substantial number of the detenus were really dangerous. 

Mr, J, N. Basil, Liberal Leader, tracing the history of the Terrorist movement 
since 1906-07, observed that the measures, far from eradicating the evil, failed to 
cope with the increase in the number of terrorist crimes. 

Among others, Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth, Mr. B. C, Chatterjee, Maulavi Hassan Ali 
and SyedTMajid Baksh spoke, the latter three supporting the resolution. The Council 
a^urned. 
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3rd, Resuming the debate on the release of detenus to-day, Mr. 

W, D, R, Prentice, the Home Member, declared : “We may not^succeed^ m stamping 
out terrorism altogether, but we must do our best and in this connection we as-C 
for the co-operation of the people of Bengal.” 

The Home Memher categorically replied to the points raised by non-official 
ans, the previous day, against the Bengal Criminal Law ^ Amendment Act of 1930, 
and assured the House that, being responsible for administration of the Act, he was 
very careful to see that these powers were not used unless there was a strong case 
against the person concerned. The High Court Judges, who had been entrrwted 
with the examination of the cases, had examined over 600 cases out of which 6 
failed to satisfy them. In the circumstances, the Home Member added that the 
charge brought against the Act was unfounded. The Home Member sounded^ a note 
of warning in view of the growth of the terrorist movement. At present it ^was 
mainly directed against the British Government, but there was no promise, no indi- 
cation, that the Indian Government, which would be in power before many years had 
passed’would not be confronted with the menance. The Home Member declared that he 
himself hated the whole piece of legislation, a thing involving waste of money, wffich 
was needed in the province, but urged the House to realise that a really serious 
state of affairs existed. Explaining why the i Government resorted to special powers* 
the Home Member said that the Act checked the growth ‘of terrorism, though it 
might have driven it underground to raise its head later on. He pointed out that, 
some of the persons released under the amnesty were subsequently found to renew 1 
terrorist activities, resulting in the adoption of powers as in 1924. Concluding, the 
Home Member declared : “I call upon the Council to recognise their responsibility by 
turning down the resolution asking for the release of all criminals”. 


The Chittagong Report— Ah j. Motion 

At this stage, the President adjourned the debate, and called upon Mr. N. K. 
Bastt to more h^ adjournment motion in connection with the non-publication of 
the Chittagong Official Enquiry Eeport. The debate lasted for hWs, resulting 

rejected by 58 against 42 rotes. Mr. Basu, initiating t!he debate, 
maintained that the non-publication was really an act of breach of faithf 

publish the Tcport in the mtetcst of 
the^peat Civil Service, to which he had the honour to belong. 

our most sincere sympathy with any innocent people who 
T ^ 1 f community” declared Sir Lancelot 

t? o P ^ ®ay to the House and;through the House 

wiiiVh 1 * surprising that young men under the conditions 

which existed m Chittagong last year broke out this way ? I say they were harried 
throughout the whole year and their nerves were reduced to such a state that ^ 
would not be surprising these young men broke out.” Sir Lancelot declared that 
his coinmunity was striving their beet to hand over the Government of the wuntrv 

peacefully ani with success to Indians, but his community weTdetemined n^^^^^^^ 
iDe driven out of this country by bombs or pistols. uLheriameu hoc lo 

The Borne Member, in the comse ot his reply, maintained that non-publication 
of the report did not mean that there was any discredit to Government ^or toany 
of Its officer d It was so published. It might be that people when writing to &e 
Government did not do so with an eye to the ultimate Ublication Thev -wrotfi tn 

the Government ftankly and if they knew that the report^ would be pubhtLd they 
might have altered the wording considerably. pupusnea, iney 

I, Member affirmed the Government decision that the report could not 

be published, He, however, assured the House that the Governmen?^d not guMe 

the situation, which was still under consideration, and he undStook to state^ the 
Government conclusion to the House at a later date, unueriooK to state the 

Eelease of Detenus 

4fh. FEBRUARY :--Mr. Shanti Shehh 'areswar ifai’s resolution recommendintf 
the release of persons detained under the Bengal Criminal Law AmendS^ Act J 

a^divUton!^ debated since 2nd February, was lost this afternoon without 
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Prevention of Communal Disoedees 

The resolution of Rai Bahadur Satyeyidra Kuynar^ Las, recommending resort^ to 
legislation to prevent the recurrence of communal disorders in Bengal, was with- 
drawn, after some discussion. The object of the mover was to have 
legislation, making persons responsible for communal disorders liable to pay damages 
to the victims. 

Mr. Ahdus Samad, supporting the motion, "declared : “Bemove the f cause, and 
the effect automatically disappears”. The cause, according to him, was nothing but 
the poison of communal electorates, injected into the body politic of India. 

Eeplying on behalf of the Government, Mr. TF. S. Hopkyns, Chief Secretary, 
said tirat communal disorders were now dealt with under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the provisions of which, with the Police Act, had proved to be sufficient, 
generally. 

COJIMITTEE ON EeTEENCHMENT 

On the motion of Mr. J. N. Gupta, the House accepted a resolution without 
a division, recommending the appointment of a Committee on retrenchment 
to examine the possible retrenchments both in the reserved and the transfer- 
red sides, taking proper action to effect a substantial reduction in the cost of 
administration. 

Eeplying to the debate the Eon. Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, ^ said that 
the House would back him when he maintained that Bengal was most disgracefully 
dealt with in the financial settlement of 1921. The Honse would equally agree with 
him, when he said that if the Government had been able to make over a decent 
sum of say, Es. 50 lakhs, annually to the nation-building departments, the history 
of the last 10 years would have been very different indeed. He hoped to secure in 
the next year’s budget a saving of about 14 lakhs. He believed that 
no committee would be able to do very much in respect of retrenchment. 
He added that if the resolution was passed, the Government would take it into 
consideration. 

Non-Official Bills 

5th. FEBRUARY non-official bills were considered in the Council to-day, 
which adjourned till February 15. 

The Bill amending the Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Act of 
1920 was passed. 

The Bill to amend the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 1919 was referred 
to a select committee. 

The Bill to ameyid the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923, was re-circulated and 
two others were thrown out. At the consideration stage of one of the latter, 
namely, the Bill to amend the Beyigal Patani Taluks Regulation of 1819, the 
Government suffered the first defeat of the session, by a single vote, the House de- 
ciding to consider the Bill. The meesuie was, however, rejected by 46 votes to 40, 
Europeans not voting. 

Teansfeb of Law and Oeder to Ministers 

15th. FEBRUARY Mr. B. C. adjournment motion which was 

allowed earlier in the day was talked out, after two hours’ discussion in the Council 
in the afternoon. The motion urged the Council to discuss the “situation arising out 
of the attempt made on the life of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal at the 
annual Convocation of the Calcutta University on the 6th ^ February, necessitating 
such actions on the part of the Government of Bengal as will lead to the authorities 
concerned immediately to transfer all the port-folios, except one, to popular Mmisters 
responsible to the legislatures with a view to successfully combating and ultimately 
eradicating the menace of terrorism in Bengal.” 

Mr. TV. C. Wordsworth, speaking on behalf of the British group, opposed the 
motion. From personal contact with students and young men of the city, he could 
say that they regarded what happened at the Senate House as a stain on the pro- 
vince, on the University and on themselves. 

Sir Lancelot Travers pointed out ihsi\ the British community in Bengal^ were in 
favour of the immediate grant of provincial autonomy, but they were not in favour 
of the transference of Law and Order to either a Hindu or Mahomedau Minister in 
the present state of communal feeling. 
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The Eon'hJe Mr. W. L. B, Preyitice said that the Government members would 
not vote on the motion which, if ] 3 asBed, would be recommended to the Government 
of India, with a note that they ah wanted to see Bengal happy and prosperona and 
rid of the terrible menace of terrorism, but the speaker doubted whether the adop- 
tion of the proposal would have the desired effect. 

Taxation of Motor Vehicles 

16ih. FEBRUARY The Council, this afternoon, placed the Bengal Motor Vehicles 
Tax Bill on the statute-book. 

Introduced by Mr. B, P. Singhct Boy, Minister for Local Self-Government, the 
Bill provided for taxation, the proceeds of which would be expended on roads, the 
basis being the weight-capacity of the vehicles. The Bill closely followed the Bihar 
Act, The Bill superseded the existing powers of the Calcutta Corporation to tax 
motor-vehicles and in turn provided for payment to the Corporation of an annual 
sum of Es. lakhs. . 

Ex-Minister Nawah Musharaff Hossain led the attack on the Bill, ^ asking the 
House not to consider the measure in view of the present economic condition. Maulvi 
Abdul Hakim urged postponement of the operation of the Bill till April 1, 1933, on 
the same ground. 

A controversy raged over the grant of Es. 4^ lakhs to the Corporation. A 
number of amendments for an increased grant were moved, but all, however, were 
lost. 

Official Bills 

7 Six official Bills were discussed in the Council to-day of 
which the Garden Reach Municipality Bill was passed into law. Four, including 
the Local Self-Government Amendment Bill, were referred to the select committee. 
The Opium Amendment Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The new Act passed on the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, [Minister 
for Local Self-Government provided for the separation of the Garden Reach area, 
excluding Eng George’s Dock area, from the Calcutta Corporation, as an mdepen- 
dent Municipality. .The Calcutta Corporation, under the Act, will have to pay 
lakhs per annum to the new Municipality for 30 years. 

Hussainabad Firing— Official Report 

The Hon^hle Mr. W. D. B. Prentice, Home Member, then read the report he had 
received from the District Magistrate of Tipperah on the latter’s return from 
Hussainabad, where on the evening of February 13, following the assault by a 
rowdy mob, resulting in injury to a Sub-Inspector and six constables, the police 
opened fire. Two of the mob were killed, and several injured, three seriously. The 
report stated that, despite police persuasion, several villagers came out in a proces- 
sion with national flags at midday. While the sub-inspector was explaining the 
illegalities of their action and “asMng them to go away, about a thousand people 
unexpectedly came in, armed with lathis, from the direction of the last village of 
^oakhali district, and shouting slogans, approached the police, who asked them to 
msperse. The mob became rowdy, and began to assault the police with lathis with 
the above casualties. Some of the rioters even rushed forward and seized one of 
the rifles, ^ trying to snatch it from a constable. The officer-in-charge in order to 
save the lives of the officers and men ordered the opening of fire. Even then, the 
report stated, the rioters did not disperse. The police retreated, and took shelter in 
the house of a member of the Union Board. The mob followed them, surrounded 
the house and demanded of the owner to make over the police to them. There, the 
n^b remained in a menacing attitude, till very late at night. Meanwhile, the 
officer-m-chame sent through the chowkidar, the draft of a telegram to a literate 
constable at Laksam for transmission to the Superintendent "of Police, there being no 
telegraph office at Hussainabad. On receipt of the telegram at 8 p.m. the Deputy 
bu^rintendent of Police accompanied by the Deputy Magistrate, proceeded to the^^ 
spot, it was added : Tt appears to me, that the firing was justified, and resorted to 
in mi-aefence aft^ the police had been attacked by a rowdy mob. Had there been 

undoubted that the police would have been annihilated by the mob.” 
ihirty-iiye men weie wounded, buf the injuries were not very serious, excepting in 
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the case of one, as more buckshots were used than bullets. The reports added that 
the situation Tvas under control. 

At this stage, the Eoji^hle the President informed the House that he had received 
notice of a motion for adjournment on the subject, but he thought, after the 
statement of the Home Member, that there would be hardly any necessity for 
moving that motion. The President suggested short-notice questions bearing on 
the Home Member’s statement but one of those who 'had given notice pressed for 
the motion. The President said that the motion would be examined in due course. 

Financial Statement For 1932-33 

The Council then adjourned till the 22nd, FEBRUAUY the Budget was pre- 
sented. In presenting the Budget the Hordhle Mr, A. Marr, Finance Meinber 
said : — *'The picture which I have presented is a distressing one, and I regret that I 
can see no hope for the future and no chance of that development which the province 
so urgently needs and the people of the province so justly demand, unless Bengal 
can find justice at the hands of the Federal Finance Committee, now sitting, before 
which I shall shortly appear.” 

The final result as estimated of the working of the current year, shows a deficit 
of no less than Ps. 2,10,94,000 including Ps. 12 lakhs for famine relief and Ps. 
9,48,000 for the road fund, the closing balance shown being Ps. 21,48,000. So, to 
cover the deficit, the Government has arranged with the India Government to bor- 
row an ecuivalent amount on the last day of the financial year, the repayment of 
which wil. be spread over a period of fifty years by annual Instalments of Ps, 

14.33.000. In spite of the cut in pay, and in travelling and conveyance allowances 
and economies, the total expenditure under revenue heads was expected to reach Ps. 

11.13.89.000, giving a revenue deficit of Ps. 27,50.000 including Ps. 21.54,000 directly 
attributable to measures to cope with terrorist and kindred movements and the abnor- 
mal expenditure of Ps. 2,25,000 for relieving sufferers in floods and in the economic 
depression.^ 

The estimates for the coming year under “Pevenue Heads” show a total receipt 
of Ps. 9,49,84,000, an increase over ’the current year’s receipts of Ps. 43,55,000 of 
which Ps. 15,98.000 is on account of receipts from the central road fund. The figure 
on the expenditure side under revenue head is Ps. 11,12,98,000 which includes 
Ps. 33,17.000 for jails, additional police and expenditure on Civil Disobedience and 
terrorism. The total extra expenditure, therefore, more than swallows the total 
economies planned. 

The net result, as at present anticipated, of the next year’s working will thus 
again be a deficit of Ps. 1,63,29,000 a heavy deficit is inevitable at the end of the 
year and if the figures are approximately correct, Bengal, it is feared, will be saddled 
with a further burden of unproductive debt for the service whereof an annual pay- 
ment of Ps. 1,19,000 will have to be made from 1933-34, in addition to Ps. 14,33,000 
already mentioned on account of the current year’s overdraft. 

Non-official Bills 

Six non -official bills then came uid for consideration. Of these five were circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

The object of the Bengal Disorders Compensation Bill, 1931, introduced by Pai 
Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, is to compensate sufferers from acts of unlawful 
assemblies mcluding those of a communal nature as occurred in the town of Dacca 
and its vicinity in May, 1930 and in Easoreganj shortly thereafter. 

On the motion of Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu the Council circulated the Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral traffic Bill, 1932 for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by the 30th April, 1932. The object of the bill is to amend the Calcutta 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 1923 and to provide for the extension of its pro- 
vision to any town or place in Bengal and further to amend the Bengal Children 
Act, 1925, and further to amend the Calcutta Police Act, 1866. 

In moving that the Bengal Tenancy [Amendment) Bill, 1931 be taken into 
consideration, Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh pointed out that under the provisions of 
the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act IV of 1928 a natural guardian may be 
appointedr a guardian ad liten of a minor defendant in a rent suit case 
even if he does not appear before the Court and gives his assent to such 
appointment. 
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The other two bills circulated for eliciting public opinion were the Calcutta 
Municipal {Amendment) Bill 1931, introduced by Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick 
and the Bengal Pasture Bill, 1931 introduced by Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai. 
The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill is intended to remove the difficulties that 
the residents of Ward No. 29 fell in having their needs being attended to by one 
elected Councillor and suggests that a portion from the southern side of Ward No. 
29 be transferred to Ward No. 28 while the said latter Ward will retain its two 
elected seats. 

Leave was refused to Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, by 26 against 69 votes, to 
introduce the Bengal Jute Bill which aimed at regulating and controlling the produc- 
tion of jute. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932 


iviemiber 


seven dilatory motions by 
six of which were lost 

public opinion by_ March 


23rd, FEBRUARY : — By 75 to 30 votes, the Council allowed the Home 
to introduce the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932. 

Introducing the Bill, the Borne Member said that the members of the Council 
were well aware that the Ordinance which was promulgated by the Governor-Gene- 
ral was expiring at the end of April and no member of the Council would say that 
u Bengal or likely to exist in the near future, were so much 

better that the necessity of the power given by the Ordinance did not exist. The 
Government asked the Council ^ to grant such a power. The Government were 
determined to stamp out terrorism, and the Home Member was authorised to sav 
that His Majesty B Government and the Government of India had no intention of 

lapse. The view of the Bengal Government was that the 
po^r was still required to meet the terrorist menace. 

Dimng the consideration stage of the Bill, as many as 

non-officials asking for circulation of the Bill were tabled, 
without a division, 

eliciting punne opinion by March 
was pressed to a division and was negatived by 
Hashemy said that terrorist outrages were the result of the 

revivers, ^ ^ students were even being supplied witS 

Member, opposing the motion for circulation of the 
^ couviction of the Government that the powers given bv th/^ 

aa regards ffierL of tL^rdin^’^'riiCT^SBo'^liiew'^S opinion was 

raa.b„. rtat ttel, MiS ™ rJ^diol g.tjtS ''™ «' “» 

e.™FtS?ThlSV5ri?f.a1A7&t3rSS.'" “» 

Ordinance and the second to remove certain existing 

continued the Home Member administrative difficulties. The Bill 

Unfortunately, experience ha(i shown that toere^ wfre^"a°so^*oul?fwr'’^h 
who were not actually terrorists. It had b^rtherefore riemMeH individuals 

precedent existing before the Great War anri i i® decided to go back to the 
active terrorists. ^The GovernmLt realise^^t^hat thl " u® jootential terrorists as well as 
a recurrence of these 0 X ^5 pub] fouin^^^^^ in preventing 

the Government in the matter th^r/^ province co-operated with 

nature. But while the need continued ^ legislation of this 
well as active terrorists. the Government had to deal\ith potential as 

The iyeside?Treld a mTssagefto^he^Coun^^^^ ® Moslems, 

apprecii^mg the congratulations of the members nf the Governor 

tom the outrage at the Convocation and ^ providential 

^ncellor. The Council thL adSnpd' of the Vice- 

by clause, ® adjourned , till next day Jto consider the Bill clause 
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24th, FEBRUARY Moving the passage of the Bill, the Eome Member assured 
the Council that if the terrorist menace disappeared, then the Act would be allowed 
to die of inanition and would not be used for any other purpose than that for which 
it was intended. 

The passage of the Bill was opposed by Syed Majid, who characterised the Bill as 
a negation of law. Earlier attempts were made to limit the life-time of the amending 
bill to one year, which, however, was defeated by 65 votes against 37. 

The original Act, which was passed in 1930, was for a period of five years. Mov- 
ing an amendment for limiting the'life-time of the Bill to one year, Mr, Syamaprasad 
Mukherji said that like a drowning man catching a straw, the Government were 
enacting ordinances after ordinances. He asked the Government to go to the root 
of the matter instead of persisting in the present policy, 

Proceeding, Mr. Mukherji saia that in the ensuing year's budget estimates, there 
was provision for Rs. 33 laths for Police and Jails, on account of the political situa- 
tion. If half of that amount was spent in the solution of the problem of unem loy- 
ment, the situation would be eased. 

In supporting the amendment, Mr, B. C. Chatterji said that the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal had nothing to do with the question of unemployment. It was 
a well-known fact that a good many boys took part in this movement who did not 
suffer from poverty. He also did not support Mr. Mukherji when he said that the 
services of Gandhiji in these directions would help the Government. Mr. Chatterji 
said that Gandhiji’s preaching fell like water on a duck's back. So far as these 
young men were concerned, they did not listen to him. 

Mr, Gamphell-Forester, opposing the amendment, said that the Government were 
right in placing the measures on the statute book. 

Opposing the amendment, the Home Member explained that if it was carried, the 
Act would be a dead year hence and the Government would have no power to deal 
with terrorism without coming to the Council again. 

The Home Member assured the House that the Government did not regard repre- 
ssion as an end by itself, but only as a means to an end. Nobody had yet been able 
to suggest any other measure by which the Government could deal with the menace 
of terrorism, but if there was any member of the Council who had suggestions to 
make on the subject, the Home Member would be glad to discuss; the matter with 
him. 

On the motion of the Home member, the Council passed the. Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill 1932, by 49 votes to 18 votes. The House then adjourned 
till the 29th. 

GejSTekal Discussion of Budget 

29^7^. FFBRUARY : — A dozen non-official members participated in the general 
discussion of the budget in the Council to-day. 

The proceedings were dull and manuscript elocuence seemed to be the order of 
the day. Attendance both in the House and in tie galleries was thin, and towards 
the end the attendance dwindled to such an extent that the House was adjourned 
by the Hon. President for want of a quorum. 

Initiating the discussion on the budget, Mr. J, N, Gupta referred to the deficit 
budget to the extent of Rs. % crores which was to be covered by loan from the 
Government of India and said that suffering as they had been from chronic starva- 
tion, this collapse of their slender resources, which would leave just over Rs. 9 
crores for catering to the needs of a population of five millions, was a staggering 
blow and a calamity ^ which was without parallel in any other province of 
India, He urged all possible economies to cut down their expenditure. While admitting 
that the economic crisis was world-wide, he pointed out that the political situation of 
the country had greatly added to the special difficulty. But true statesmanship 
would indicate that the time had come for initiating a policy of leniency and 
conciliation. It was only when there was a spontaneous resuscitation of natural 
activities which were now paralysed that business would revive, and with, the revival 
of business, the resources of the Government would again show signs of ascending 
the upward course. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhone Butt wished that the Government had practised 
the financial maxim that the year’s expenditure should be kept within the year’s 
income. 
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Br. N. C. Sen Gupta thought that if the Government had_ been inspired by 
a sound financial policy, and there was true statesmansh^ and imagin^ion in e 
Government, the position would not have been so bad. He urged a ruthless cut in 

flasftemu suggested a drastic cut in the cost pf administration 
and said that the Governor of the Province should not receive more than Ks. 

500 per month and that the Members of the Executive * 4 : 

less than Rs. 500 and that the Ministers must go. He thought that it tue 
political situation did not improve, there was very little chance of revival oi traa 

and commerce. , . -u j u 

Bai Bahadur K. C. Banerji deplored that far-sighted statesmanship had been 

sacrificed at the alter of political expediency. , . t * 

Bai Bahadur Satyendra Nath Das suggested ten per cent, cut in general admi- 
nistration in addition to the ten per cent, cut in salary. He also suggested tne 
temporary suspension of some departments of the Government, 

After several others had spoken, the Council grant for internees was adjourned. 


1st, MABCE the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, 

the Council to-day passed supplementary grant of Rs. 1,35,000 in toto to cover the 
expenditure in excess of the voted grants on account of the charges relating to 
persons detained outside jails under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 

1930, as amended by Ordinance No. IX of 1931. ^ x i,' i. 

There were ten amendments to supplementary grant in the course of whmh 

matters relating to the treatment of detenus as well as their allowances were raised. 

By a token “cut”, Dr. N. G. Sen Gupta raised a discussion on the action of the 
Government resulting in a large increase in the detention of persons outside jails 
without trial. Mr. W. L. Armstrong, by another token “cut”, initiated a discussion 
on the need for economy. 

All the cuts, however, were lost without a division and the grant was passed. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. W. D, B. Prentice, Home Member, explained that 

the grant was required to o-eet the expenditure mp to the end of the year in respect 

of detenus in confinement or under restraint outside jails. When the budget was 
framed they expected to deal with 500 detenus, but already there had been an in- 
crease of 50 per cent, and it showed signs of increasing still further. The Home 
Member said : “We have endeavoured throughout to keep allowances at a reasonable 
rate. We can’t treat these men as criminals. We have got to treat them as under 
preventive detention, and have tried to holdlthe scales even between the two extremes.” 
Concluding the Home Member said that no person was detained under the Act 
unless he was connected with terrorism, and assured the House that hona fide 
politicians need have no fear that they would be dealt with under the Act. 

Voting on Budget Geants 

The House 'then adjourned till the 14th. MAB C3 when voting on Budget 
grants commenced. On the 15th. MABOH the Government suffered its first defeat 
when, by 54 votes to 44, the House carried a token cut of Rs. 5 under Land 
Revenue demand, drawing attention to excessive assessment and the failure to take 
effective steps for proper assessment. The entire demand of Rs, 39,04,000 minus 
Rb. 5 was sanctioned. 

The House voted the entire demand for Rs. 17,39,000 for Excise, defeating a cut- 
motion moved by Rev. B. A. Nag to call attention to the incompetency of the 
Excise Superintendent to run the administration, by 21 to 18 votes. 

The demand of the Finance Member, for Es. 5,34,000 for ^ Stamps was similarly 
voted without a cut. 


16th. MABCH : — When the Council commenced its discussion to-day on the de- 
mand for Rs. 8,96,000 for Forests, the Member in Charge, the Hon. Mr. A. Mart, 
Leader of the House, replying to a “cut” moved by Mr. N. K. Basu stated that on 
the arrival of the new Governor, the Government would appoint a Retrenchment Com- 
mittee as early as possible. Mr. M arr agreed that the motion of Mr, Bose was 
for economy, but requested Mr. Bose and the mover of similar motions to withdraw 
the same, m view of the assurance that the matter would be placed before the Com- 
mitt^ on Retrenchment. The cut motion having been withdrawn, the entire demand 
for Forests was sanctioned. 

28 
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The Council censured the Government by 47 to 38 votes by carrying a token cut 
of Es. 100 disapproving of the policy underlying the permitting of licences to 
carnivals in Calcutta. Minus this cut, the entire demand of the Finance Member for 
Eb. 1,500, which was necessary for payment to the Calcutta Turf Club for the 
collection of amusement and betting taxes was passed. 

The House next voted the entire demand of the Minister for Education and Ee- 
gistration for Es. 18,94,000 under Eegistration, defeating a motion for the refusal of 
Es. 1,97,300 by 65 to 23 votes. 

The House adiourned when it was discussing the demand of the Irrigation Mem- 
ber for Es. 32,93,000. 

17tk. MARCE : — The Council discussed to-day the demand of the Home Member 
for Es. 95,28,000 for General Administration. 

A cut motion of Mr. Munindra Deb Eai Mahasai for the total refusal of Es. 
2,800 under the head, Hill and Dacca allowances, was withdrawn on the assurance 
of the Finance Member that the whole question would be placed before the Eetrench- 
ment Committee. 

The entire demand of the Irrigation member for Es. 32,93,000 was voted. 

A cut motion of a Moslem Member to criticise the irrigation policy of the Go- 
vernment was defeated by 58 votes to 41. 

18th, MARCH The necessity for reducing the number of Executive Council- 
lors was voiced by non-official members at the Council this afternoon by a cut 
motion of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin under the head General Administration. 
After a lengthy discussion the motion was pressed to division and lost by 61 
votes to 41. 

Supporting the cut motion Mr, J, N. Ghipta said not only the number of Execu- 
tive Councillors, but also their pay should be reduced. He appealed to the Executive 
Councillors and Ministers to set an exam ale by offering to accept a lower pay and 
asked Government to take a leaf out of the book of the Bombay Government in the 
matter of the reduction of the members in the Cabinet. 

Mr, AT. K, Basu asked the House to request the Secretary of State to fix the 
salary of the Executive Councillors, less than the maximum salary in view of the 
present economic depression. 

The Eome Member^ replying to the debate, said the pay and number of executive 
councillors were not within the competence of the House to discuss. 

Following a point of order raised, the Preside? 2 t held the debate relevant and 
the motion as admitted by the Chair to discuss the issue before the House was 
sound. 

The ELome Member replied he was not questioning the ruling of the Chair. All 
he said was this money was wanted for the peon and other contingencies and had 
nothing to do with the Executive Councillors. 

Mr, A, F, M, Rahaman discussed the merits and demerits of the question of 
granting immediate responsible government to the province, while Mr, J, L. Banerji 
demanded the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy as, in his opinion, 
Bengal was tired of political agitation and wanted peace. 

The Debate was continued on the next day, the 19th. MARCHj when a 
number of Members joined in the debate, Mr. A. K. Fa^lul Euq favouring, 
and his fellow delegate to the Eound Table Conference Mr„ J. N, Basu^ opposing 
the immediate grant of responsible government which, according to the latter, would 
be’ valueless without responsibility in the Centre. 

During the debate on the constitutional issue, Mr. IV, K. Basu said he would 
accept provincial autonomy if provincial administration was allowed to be carried 
without interference by an irresponsible Centre, Eeferring to Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy’s 
speech in the course of which Mr. Suhrawardy said that the Hindus being 
unthinkingly, passionately and blindly communal, were unable to bear the idea of 
Moslem majority in the Bengal and Punjab and that Moslems would never agree to 
transference of power unless their demands, including statutory majority for Moslems 
in five provinces on basis of separate electorates, were fulfilled. Mr. Basu said that 
the sjyeech was one long stream of bitter invectives a^inst Hindus. He did not 
want it to be understood either inside or outside the House that Mr. Suhrawardy 
repr^euted a considerable section of Mahomedans. If a man who gave expression to 
sudi^venomous vituperations against Hindus was brought to him (Basu) for 
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justice then he would say : take the loathsome reptile away, stamp upon it and crush 
its head. . 

Mr. Suhrawardij , rising to a point of order, asked the Chair to request Mr. Basu 
to withdraw his remark as it was directed against a member of the House. 

The President said : I should be very pleased to ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
his remark, but yesterday some Hindu members represented to me that they took 
exception to the remark in your speech that all Hindu members were in sympathy 
with terrorists. If you will withdraw that remark, I will ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
his remark. 

Mr. Suhraivardy remained silent. 

Opposing the motion, Mr. Jalciluddin Sashemy said that as long as there was 
no truce with the Congress, as long as there was rule by Ordinances, as long as 
there was the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, so long there would be no 
;oeace, there would be no Responsible Government. Mr. Hashemy wonder^ why 
.Mr. J. L. Banerji, once a great advocate of the Congress, was now playing the 
role of Indian Cosgrave to fight the Indian De Valera. , 

Sir Lancelot Travers, on behalf of Europeans, said that the European Association 
was in favour of the introduction of provincial autonomy first,^ but the proposal had 
been voted by almost the unanimous voice of the delegates in the Round Table 
Conference and if now provincial autonomy was initiated, the delegates would charge 
the British Government with breach of faith. 

Replying, the Eon. TI. Z). R. Prentice, sympathised with the object of the 
motion which he opposed only on principle. What had been recommended by the 
motions had been considered by His Majesty's Government, but not yet accepted. 
Therefore it was not possible for the Bengal Government to make recommendations 
contrary to the declared policy of His Majesty’s Government. He promised to 
forward the proceedings to the Government of India and suggested the withdrawal 
of motions, 

By 61 votes to 43, the House defeated a^ token cut of Mr. B, C. Chatterjee 
aiming at discussion of the ‘‘question of administration of Public Department” by 
transfer of the portfolio to a responsible Minister. 

Guillotine was then applied and the entire demand of the Home Member for Rs. 
95,28,000 for general administration was voted. 

Discussion was going on the Home Member’s demand for Rs, 77,37.000 for 
“Administration of justice” when the House adjourned till the 21sfc, 

21st. MARCH In the iConucil to-day, the necessity for appointing women 
Honorary Magistrates for juvenile courts, was urged by a token cut of one rupee 
under Administration of Justice. 

Mr. S. M. Bose thought that women would be of great use in dealing with such 
offenders, and that the State would gain in the long run. 

Supporting the motion, Mr, W. C, Wordsworth said that in this respect India 
was far behind the rest of the world, and Bengal lagged far behind some parts of 
India. He pointed out that the Act which was passed after deliberation, had prac- 
tically remained inoperative. Pointing out the steps taken i i England in this matter 
he stressed the desirability of issuing instructions on the lines issued by the Home 
Secretary in England for dealing with such offenders. 

The motion was ultimately withdrawn. The guillotine was applied, and the entire 
demand for the Administration of Justice was voted. 

A token “cut” of Rs. 100 in the demand for Re. 48,95.000 under the head “Jails 
and Convict Settlements” to discuss the grievances of political and other prisoners 
regarding diet, treatment, etc., was lost by 52 votes to 25, and the original demand 
was sanctioned. 

Moving the demand for Jails and Convict Settlements, the Hon. Sir B. B, Gkose 
said that the demand represented an increase of Rs. 12 lakhs over the last budget 
provision. From the beginning of this year, there had been a rapid rise in the 
number of prisoners. Government had to re-open and re-staff two special jails 
at Dum Dum, as well as another special jail at Hijli. The demand has been based 
on a population of 24,055, calculating the number of ordinary prisoners at 18,900, 
Civil Disobedience prisoners at 5,000 and detenus at 150, against a normal popula- 
tion of 13,500. 

^ Mr. H. Birkmyre said that from the information given, it could be taken that 
jails were extraordinarily good and political prisoners were well-housed and well-fed. 
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Dra’wing a comparison between the lot of prisoners in France and Russia with 
those in India, Mr. Birkmyre said that the real need of the hour was for all the 
members to join hands to get real educated public opinion behind them which would 
enable them to throw open the prison gate and release all prisoners. 

Replying to the debate, Sir B. B. Ghose pointed out that steps had been taken 
to repress the grievances. . . j 

The guillotine was at this stage applied, and the motion was rejected. 

23rd. MABCB r—After a full dress debate, the JCouneil to-day rejected by 61 
votes to 33, the ‘'cuf' motion of Mr. J. N. Basu under the head ‘Police’ to discuss 
the want of facilities for calling public attention to the misconduct of the Presidency 
police. A large number of members ] 3 articipated in the debate, in the course of which 
the Press Officer was criticised for tie manner in which he was functioning. 

Moving the demand under the head “Police*’,^ the Home Member said that al- 
though the demand was the largest compared with other provinces, he would ask the 
House to grant it, it being required for the maintenance of Law and Order. The 
demand was not extravagant, but was absolutely necessary. 

Initiating the debate, Mr. Basu said that he heard that news which was considered 
fit for publication in other parts of India, wag not allowed to be published in Cal- 
cutta. He suggested to the Government to see that the police in performing their 
duty, behaved in a manner which would be above suspicion. The Government should 
see to the publication of news dealing with police excesses. They should assure the 
public that their grievances were being considered sympathetically. 

Supporting Mr, J, N. Basn^s cut motion, Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta referred to the 
allegations of assault on Bimal Das Gupta sentenced to^ ten years’ rigorous for an 
attempt on the life of Mr. Villiers, while he was in police custody, and said that an 
enquiry into the allegations were held in the absence of the defence pleader and in 
the absence of Bimal Das Gupta himself. Why this anxiety to avoid a thorough 
enquiry into such specific allegations of assault ? Why was there no medical exa- 
mination and why was not Bimal Das Gupta himself examined ? In the circums- 
tances, the presumption might be that Bimal had been assaulted by the police. 

Mr. J. Gupta (retired civilian), supporting the motion, referred to the visit 
of a European lady to the Police Commissioner, when she found him so excited that 
he could not give her two minutes’ hearing. If that was the state of mind of those 
responsible for the police administration, was it a wonder that the whole police 
force was demoralised ? He added that they were doing no good by resorting to 
means which must be criticised as barbarous and uncivilised. 

Replying to the debate the Home Member absolutely denied that the Government 
were pursuing a policy of terrorism in dealing with the present movement and 
said that the orders issued by the Government were against it. He also denied the 
charge that the Press Officer had forbidden the Press to public assault and 
challenged any member of the House to produce proofs supporting the charge. 

The Home Member pointed out that the initiative for what was going on was 
not with the Government who. were trying to maintain public peace against those 
who were out to break it. He ‘.added that the Government had not handed over the 
administration of the ordinances to officers without taking care_ to see what was 
being done and pointed out that a special officer had been appointed to look after 
the administration of the emergency measures and that the Government were 
keeping thems^ves in .the closest contact with him. Since full Responsible 
Government was coming shortly, he expected the members to be a little more 
responsible in criticising the ]Dolice assuring the House that the Government on 
their part were doing their utmost to prevent illegalities. 

After the rejection of Mr. J. N. Basu’s ‘cut’ motion, Mr. 8. M. Bose moving a 
cut motion wanted to discuss the advisability of encouraging the use of indigenous 
goods specially those made in Bengal, by the Calcutta Po ice. 

Mr. B. R. Sen,. Additional Deputy Secretary, Political Department in a maiden 
speech said that the Government were in full sympathy with the objects of the 
motion, their policy being to encourage indigenous industries as far as possible 
regarding local purchases. 

The motion was then withdrawn. .The Council then adjourned. 

24ih. MARCH The Council carried without a division to-day the adjournment 
motion of Mr* Jalaluddin Hashemy censuring the Government for the unusual and 
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nnsecessary delay_ in effecting the immediate separation ' of the Council Department 

^arr, Finance Member, assured the House that the 
ment accepted the principle of separation. As regards the complaint that the 
Council was not taken into confidence, he thought that Government were not to 
blame for it. Dealing with the main issue, Mr. Marr said that there were four schemes, 
first involving no expenditure, the two departments to be separated on pap^r, tne 
second costing Es. 7,000, the third Rs. 1,000 and the last between^ Rs. 17,000 and 
Es. 25,000. The Government felt that they would not be justified in pushing lOr- 
ward the proposals, when they were definitely committed to retrenchment. 


Govebnor’s Farewell Address 

His Excellency the Governor then addressed the Council^ of whom he 
leave prior to his leaving the office. In the course of his speech, H. E* said : 

must gratefully acknovpledge the way in which ^he House has had risen to 
the full height of its responsibilities when demands have had to be made upon it 
for funds and for legislation for the maintenance of peace and good government in the 
province.” His Excellency said that he would.not be present here to offer help in the task 
of implementing the iDolicy of His Majesty’s Government as regards the future 
Government of India, but ne looked forward to^ the day when he might hear and 
read of their achievements under the’ new Constitution, His Excellency added : I 
think I am right in believing that, in spite of the distance yet to be traversed and 
the hurdles still to be crossed it might fall to ray immediate successor to order 
elections which will provide this province its first autonomous Government.” 


Voting of Grants 

Following the speech of the Governor, the entire demand of the Hon’bleMr, Prentice, 
for Es. 2,08,80,000 for '‘Police” was sanctioned by the House, without any cut. 

The demands of the Hon’ble Mr. A. Marr for Es. 4,08,000 for Ports and Pilotage, 
for Es. 25,000 for “Scientific Departments, and for Rs, 10,61,000 for Education 
(Reserved) were then voted. 

Moving a token cut in the demand for Education (reserved), Ifr. W, C. 
Wordsworth asked for information about the two Government European 
schools at Kurseong. He said that the Domiciled Anglo-Indian community sus- 
pected that owing to^ the economic crisis, the Government were about to diminish 
or restrict the facilities for education now enjoyed by the community at the above 
schools. Mr. Wordsworth wanted to tell the members of the House : “We (Europeans) 
do not take the money of the tax-payers of Bengal for the education of our children. 
Our children are educated in England.” 

The Finance Member replied that Government agreed as a temporary 
measure, in view of the financial difficulty and lack of European pupils, to 
relax the rules governing admission to certain schools, but not to the schools at 
Kurseong. 

Mr. withdrew the motion. 

The House was discussing the demand of the Education Minister for Es. 
1,08,75,(X)0 for Education (Transferred) when the Council adjourned till the 29th. 


A A* 1 T ^ . tl] e^^^^^^iun cil re-assembled to-day after the Easter recess, 
im Hon’ble Mr. K. JSiaximuddin, Minister for Education 

O-ransferred) /or Rs. 1,08,75,(X)0 was carried after a number of token “cuts” had 
been either withdrawn or lost. 

a affairs of the Calcutta University were criticised during the discussion of the 
cut motion of i/n Tamimddin Khan, UT^ing the amendment of the Universitv 
Act to give adequate representation to Muslims. ^ 

Opposing Mr. Tamizuddin’s motion, Mr. Wordsworth desired to see the Moslem 

^ education, not as the result of legislation 

calculation of percentages, but as the 
r^ult of natural d^elopment of the work done by the conmounity »for higher 
education. Khan Bahadur A%i%ul Bug joined issue with Mr. Wordsworth. ~ ^ 

viewpoint of the University pointed 
Fellows, 80 had been nominated by the Gcy^crnor 10 
elected by the registered graduates, and the remaining by the Faculties. ’ 
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Eeferring to the contribution made by Moslems towards the University, Mr. 
Mukheriee pointed out that during the last twenty years, the Hindu public contri- 
buted about 50 lakhs against Es. 11,000 by Mahomedans. 

The Minister Mr. Nazimuddin referred to the bill to amend the University Act, 
which, though drafted, had been considered by the Government as being inadvisable 
for introduction, involving, as it did, a controversy. 

On the assurance of the Education Minister, that most of the evils complained of 
would be remedied when the University gave effect to reforms outlined in the Re- 
organisation Committee’s report, the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Sijamaprasad Mukherjee, by a token “cut” wanted to discuss the possibility 
of de-pT’ovincialisation of Government Arts Colleges, opining that the money spent 
on them would be better spent if distributed to private institutions. 

Mr. W. C. Wo 7 ‘dsivorth, supporting Mr. Mukherji, said that the necessity for the 
Government being the pioneer for the maintenance of a large number of educa- 
tional institutions had now disappeared. Private enterprise was doing more than 80 
per cent of the educational work ^in the province. He suggested that education 
would improve if the Government handed over the colleges to a small body not 
eternally harassed to meet the wishes of individuals and groups influenced by other 
than educational considerations. 

The Education Minister promising to consider the matter, the motion was 
withdrawn. 

30th. MARCH : — ^The Council to-day voted the entire demand of Es. 43,49,000 for 
medical and Es. 38,71,000 for public ^ health. The motion of Hr. Hrridhon JDutt 
raising a discussion in connection with the grant to the Jadabpur Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium was lost by 57 votes to 30. 

57sif. .4/ ARCH:— Discussion of the Budget grants concluded to-day. The 
time-limit having been reached the guillotine was applied and the House in quick 
succession voted entire grants of Es. 22,80,000 for Agriculture, Es. 10,56,000 for 
Industries, Es. 20,72,000 for Miscellaneous Departments, Es. 75,16,000 for Civil Works, 
Es, 1,30,000 for Famine Relief, Rs. 52,03,000 for Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions, Rs, 20,09,000 for Stationery and Printing, Rs. 6,16,000 for Expenditure in 
England and Rs. 10,35,000 for Loans and Advances. 

Official Bills 

The House then took up the consideration of Government Bills and passed the 
Bengal Mahomedan Marriages and Hivorces Amendment Bill^ and the Bengal 
Primary Education Amendme^it Bill, at the instance of the Hon. Mr. K. Nazimud- 
itn. The object of the latter Bill is to make primary education for girls, not below 
six nor more than ten, compulsory within the municipal areas. 

The Eon. Sir A. it. Qhuxnavi introduced two Bills, one to amend the Elephants 
Preservatio7i Act of 1879 in its application 'to Bengal, validating the existing prac- 
tice for proclaiming wild elephants, which had become dangerous to human life and 
property. This was passed. 

Introducing the Rhinoceros Preservation Bill Sir A. K, Ghuznavi said that it had 
b^n found that illicit_ killing of the animal was on the increase on account of the 
high prices offered for its horns, and failing immediate and adequate protection, the 
animal was likely to become extinct in the province. There was five species, two 
African and three Asiatic. One of the latter was already extinct. The Bill wanted to 
enhance the present penalty. 

Isf. APRIL : — After interpellations to-day, the House passed the Bill introduced 
by Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi giving protection to the Rhinoceros. 

The Bill introduced by the Minister, Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, to amend the Bengal 
Municipal Aet of 1884, was referred to a select committee. The Minister said that 
the Bill wanted to democratise the constitution of municipalities and would be the 
first experiment in extended franchise. It placed the powers of additional taxation 
in the rate-payers’ representatives, so as to enable them to undertake schemes for 
civic improvements. The Bill further proposed that Commissioners should take the 
oath of allegiance before assuming office. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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The Budpjet session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on 
the 24th. FEBRUARY the Hon. Mr. B. Eamachandra Reddy presiding. The 
question hour was unusually lively. There was a string of interpellations relating to 
the alleged police excesses in connection with the dispersal of unlawful asseniblies 
arising from civil disobedience. Replying to them Sir Mohm 7 ied Oosman^ Home 
Member, stated that instructions had been issued that only the minimum force be 
used. The^ Home Member agreed to give effect to a suggestion of Dr. Subbaroyan, 
the Opposition leader, that in view of the apprehension among the pubRc that the 
mere wearing_ of Khaddar itself was^ looked upon by the police as an offence, Govern- 
ment should issue instructions making it clear that it was not so. 

Budeet For 1932-33 

Introducing the Budget for 1932-33, today Mr. S. Q. Stokes, Finance Member, 
made the following preliminary observations : 

So far as politics is concerned the period under review has been almost entirely 
covered by the duration of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. This interval which was from 
the outset declared by certain Congress leaders to be merely a truce or armistice had 
been employed by them mainly in attempting to reorganize and strengthen their 
organisation while keeping the civil disobedience movement before the public eye by 
the campaign of picketing of foreign cloth shops and liquor shops. These activities, 
although ostensib'y nonviolent, have contributed to sustain the atmosphere of 
turmoil and the attitude of contempt for authority, the existence of which forced 
the Government in 1930 to strengthen their police forces and has rendered it im- 
possible to effect in the police expenditure many economies which in quieter times 
might have been feasible. They nave also contributed to some extent to a decline 
in the excise revenue, though it te probable that for this collapse we have to thank 
mainly the general economic depression. Now the ^pact’ has come to an end and 
although we may hope for a great improvement as the labours of the various 
committees engaged in evolving the future constitution of India and the provinces 
proceed, it would certainly be unwise to base our financial expectations on too 
sanguine a footing. The situation, whether we regard it from the agricultural 
and economic or from the political standpoint is not such as to just^ any but a 
most conservative estimate of revenue and a most restricted and cautious policy of 
expenditure. 

Discussing the figures for 1932-33, Mr. Stokes said the Government estimated 
the total revenue at 1,503,61 lakhs, which fell short of the revised estimate for 1931- 
32 by 46,48 lakhs and of the budget estimate of revenue for the same year by no 
less than 2,36 lakhs. The figures disclosed slight increase under land revenue, fore- 
set, registration and miscellaneous departments. 


General Discussion of Budget 

The general discussion of the Budget was held from the 26th> to 29th, FEBRUARY. 
Mr. Mahomed Schamnad suggested the abolition of Ministry until the introduction 
of further reforms as a means of retrenchment. Another member asked for ! the 
abolition of the Revenue Board. 

Several members congratulated the Finance Member on producing a balanced 

bu(^t. 

The^ Rajah of Parlakemedi declared that the Retrenchment Committee should nat 
apply its scissors to the Police Departments. 

‘‘The Crush Congress” slogan will no more be profitable than was the 'Hang 
Raiser’ slogan after the war”, declared Mr, Chetty criticising the Government’s 
attitude towards the Congress. Several other members also spoke in th€ same 
stram. The Finance Member was criticised for not initiating the steps for the 
abolition of supernumerary appointments and deijaxtments. Mr. James urged the 
Finance Member to fight strenuously apinst the introduction of provincial contribu- 
tion. Satisfaction was expressed that the budget had been balanced unlike as in 
some sister provinces. 
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The Some Member^ regarding the complaints of excessive use of force by the 
police, said that if specific instances were brought to Gorernment’s notice they would 
take disciplinary action against those concerned. He added that reports of incidents 
were often exaggerated and were found to be untrue on an enquiry. 

The Finmice Member, speaking last, said that it was ^ not the policy of the 
Government to repress or extinguish the political aspirations of the people. The 
Government was anxious to evolve a constitution which could enable India to realise 
her ambitions. The special measures were designed to counteract the agitation which 
would undermine law and order and also respect for authority. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

11th, MARCH :—Th.Q Council voted to-day the entire demand for land revenue 
administration amounting to Es, 19.05,200 without any cut. A token cut motion by 
Mr. Arohiasami Mudaliar^ ex-Minister, to discuss the Government's land revenue 
policy was lost by 26 against 31 votes. The demand under excise was under 
discussion when the House adjourned. Several Opposition members supported Mr. 
Arokiasami Mudaliar’s cut motion to discuss the excise policy of the Government, 
pleading the introduciion of total prohibition, at least in one district. 

After question time, Mr Abdul Mameed Khan moved that the business of the 
House be adjourned for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the need of continuation for another year of the reduced rate 
of Es. 7 as. 8 per seat for motor vehicles plying for hire under the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act. 

The President, disallowing the motion, said that under Eule 12 of the Council 
Eules a motion for adjournment must be for discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance and one of the restrictions mentioned in Eule 12 of the Council 
Rules must be restricted to a specific matter of reecnt occurrence. ^This motion 
does not relate to any matter of recent occurrence at all, but practically recommends 
to the Government that the particular policy which they had been following for the 
last one year should be continued for another year. This recommendation could have 
been made at any time in the course of the year. Further, during the course of the 
discussion of demands for grants no adjournment motion should be allowed except 
in the case of grave emergency or for the purpose of checking the recent grievance 
which- if unchecked, might become irremediable. 

12th, MARCH i—Replying to the criticisms of the Government’s excise policy 
on a token cut to-day the Excise Minister said that total prohibition was the accepted 
policy of Government, but if at present they gave effect to the programme of 
prohibition it would not only mean a loss to Government but they would 
have to incur large expenditure for the pay of an additional preventive staff and 
asked hon. members if they were prepared to vote money for this purpose. Govern- 
ment had been driven to the necessity under a national emergency of cutting down 
temporarily the pay of their servants. He appealed to the House to have patience in 
pursuing method.s of prohibition. If after finding more money. Government had 
something left, they would consider how that money could be spent for prohibition. 
What Government had been able to do at present was to keep going on with the 
experiment in prohibition that had already been started. 

The Excise demand was voted fully, the cut motion criticizing Government’s 
excise policy being lost without a division. 

The question hour was unusually lively to-day. Replying to a question regarding 
the number of ^peaceful picketers’ injured by a lathi charge, the Home Member said: 
Government do not accept the assumption that any person who is not a member of 
an unlawful assembly likely to disturb public tranquillity has been injured in a 
lathi charage.’ 

Replying to Mr. Hameed Khan with reference to Dr. Paton'S case the Home 
Member said that Dr. Paton was^ a member of an unlawful assembly. He was not 
dealt with individually. (Opposition cries of ^no, no’.) The Home Member added 
he was a member of a crowc. which was becoming boisterous and the police had to 
disperse it by force. 

The Home Member was considerably heckled when questions were put regarding 
the Tellicherry ihali incident. He said Mr. Dodwell had expressed regret to 
Government and the Home Member repeated that none regretted the unfortunate 
ineident more than Government, 
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14th, MARCH : — The Council voted to-day Es. 8,264,600 under irrigation’, 
excluding the Cauvery Mettur project. 

Replying to a cut motion, which was withdrawn, the Eeveniie Member said that 
the maintenance and repairing charges of irrigation channels in deltas had consider- 
ably increased and assured the House that improvements would be carried out as 
far as financial conditions allowed. 

The desire of speeding up further instalment of Eeforms and the^ establishinent 
of provincial autonomy with an All-India Federation as early as possible was voiced 
by Mr. Venkataramayya (Justicite) by a token cut on the Home Member’s demand 
for Es. 284,600 under the heads of Pensions and Executive Councils (Reserved), 
The speaker urged that Government should rest on people’s consent by 
satisfying their legitimate political aspiration. 

Dr, Subharoyan^ the Opposition leader, said that np purpose could be served by 
cut motions of this sort, because even if the cut motion was carried that would not 
bind the Government. He wanted a non-of5ciai day to be_ allotted for the discus- 
sion of a comprehensive resolution, and announced that his party would not parti- 
cipate in the debate, 

Mr. F. E. James, a European planting member, fsaid that the European community 
in the country was as sincere as any other community in pursuit of federation with 
responsible Government in the provinces. 

The Chief Mmister, on beha'f of the Justice Party, said that they were behind 
none, not even the Congress, in demanding complete Swaraj, _ provincial autonomy 
with responsibility at the centre. Merc provincia.. responsibility without central res- 
ponsibility was unacceptable. 

The Home Member replying said that Government was for speeding reforms and 
assured the House that copies of the debate will be forwarded to the Government 
of India and the Franchise Committee. 

I5th. MARCH In the Council 'to-day the Kumar araja of VenJeatagiri 
moved a token cut reducing the allotment of Es. 2,28,400 for legislative bodies 
(reserved) to discuss the desirability: of constituting the Legislative Council 
secretariat. 

The Home Member replying said the Council oflace for all practical purposes 
was now separate from the secretariat and the question of separating the same 
from the secretariat would be considered when new reforms are introduced. The 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Council voted next Es, 8,264*600 under Irrigation (Reserved) excluding 
the Cauvery Mettur Project. 

Replying to a cut motion which was withdrawn, the {Revenue Member said that 
the maintenance and repairing charges of irrigation of channels and deltas had con- 
siderably increased. He assured the House that improvements would be carried out 
as far as financial conditions allowed. 

16th* MARCH -The Council to-day asked whether it was a fact that three Congress 
pickets in Mangalore were beaten with lathis by the police on the head, face, neck 
and body last week in January. 

The Home Member said that seven pickets and other volunteers who refused to 
disperse despite warning were dispersed by force. None was beaten on the 
neck, face or head deliberately but one volunteer who turned back and fell 
accidentally received a blow on the head. The^ Home Member added that 
Government found no necessity to hold open enquiries in such instances. 

The Minister’s policy was criticised by the Opposition on a token cut in demand 
made by the Chief Minister. 

The mover of the cut motion characterised the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 
introduced by the Chief Minister as an ill-conceived measure and held the Ministers 
as much responsible as the Reserved hnlf for^ the repressive policy.^ 

Dr. Subbaroyan, the Opposition leader, said that^ if the constitutional problem 
could be solved, it could be solved only with the aid of Congress. He was voicing 
the feeling of the- masses when he declared that it could not be solved without 
Mr, Gandhi. 

The Chief Minister replied answering the criticisms. As regards the repressive 
policy, he said, it was a question of an All-India concern and the Government 
were taking care that the excesses complained of did not recur. 

The cut motion was lost without division. 
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17^^, i/AjSCH:— After question-time in the Council to-day, the leader of the 
Opposition asked the Home Member whether the Government^had received any report 
on the dispersal of a Buy Indian League procession at Narsapur. 

Sir Mohamed Usman said as soon as the matter was brought to his notice he 
telegraphed to the district magistrate whose report, now received, stated : 'On the 
ISth, 13th and 14th of March, the Congress activities were renewed under the cloak 
of the Buy Indian League. Procession were organised for collecting crowds in the 
public bazar, for carrying the Congress tricolour flags and singing Congress slogans. 
The police seized the flags and the 'Buy Indian’ placards carried by volunteers and 
dis]persed the unlawful assemblies, using the minimum force. Legitimate 'Buy 
Inciian’ activities were not interfered with.’ 

lie Home Member informed the House that the Government had issued the 
following instructions to the district magistrates and the police commissioner :-“'The 
Buy Indian League is being addressed to get into touch with the district magistrates 
and the commissioner of police before they start operations, so that misunderstand- 
ings may not arise. Meanwhile the district magistrates and the commissioner should 
issue instructions to the effect that there should be no interference with the activities 
of the Buy Indian League so long as they do not transgress the law. The Govern- 
ment wish to avoid all appearance of interference with legitimate advertisement 
of Indian goods. So there is particular need for discretion on the part of all 
officers’. 

Police Excesses Cokdemneb 

The Council then voted the entire demand under 'Jails, reserved' amounting 
to Re. 21,46,500. 

Strong condemnation of the police methods in dealing with the civil disobedience 
movement was voiced by the Opposition on a cut motion made by Mr. Arokiasami 
Mudaliar, when the police demand amounting to Rs. 1,54,10,600 was under discus- 
sion. Mr, Mudahar opined that if the Government thought that the present methods 
of dealing with civil disobedience were calculated to create a favourable atmos]Dhere 
for the impending constitutional reforms they were under a delusion. These methods, 
he maintained, alienated public confidence. The speaker urged the adoption of a 
more humane policy in dealing with civil disobedience if they wished to have the 
loyal support of law-abiding citizens. 

Dr. Subbaroyan. the Opposition leader, supporting the motion, strongly deno- 
unced the present Ipolicy. 

Several speakers urged a judicial enquiry into the alleged police excesses. 

The Home Member, replying, said that the Government had no option but to 
take up the challenge to law and order. 

The cut motion was negatived by 60 votes to 30, three members remaining 
neutral, and the entire police demand was voted. 

Lathi Chaeges on Mobs 

X8th. An extract from the police gazette dated August 2, last, regarding 

lathi charge on mobs was the subject of a series of supplementary questions in the 
Council to day, replying whereto the Home Member admitted that orders were given 
therein to the police to charge with lathis with full force on the face and neck, but 
these instructions applied only to the case of formidable and violent mobs, and that, 
where considerable resistance to dispersal was unlikely^ the force employed by the 
police should be carefully regulated by what was Required to effect dispersal, and 
blows should not be directed at the heads or faces of the opponents, and 
few blows with switches or light canes should be sufficient to disperse very small 
assemblies. 

The Home Member added that instructions were issued in the ordinary course 
of business as it was part of the duty of the police to deal with riotous mobs of any 
description and that it had nothing to do with the civil disobedience movement nor 
had any connection whatever with the political situation. 

HybeO'Electeic Schemes 

After questions, the demand for Rs. 34,62,000 under electricity was taken up. 
The Law Member replying to a cut motion said the Government had sunk 
more than one and a quarter crores in the Pykara ihydro-electric scheme. 
It was a business concern and there was an obligation to the taxpayer 
that the Government should derive some profit from the scheme. It was hoped 
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that power from the Pykara would be generated before the end of the year, where- 
after the Government proposed to take on hand the Periar and Mettur schemes. The 
entire demand was passed. 

During cuestions, Dr. Subbaroyan asked whether the Government 
have communicated Mr, DodwelFs letter of apology to Mrs. Prabhu. The Honie 
Member replied that the communication of Mr. DodwelFs letters to Mrs. Prabhu is 
in the opinion of Government not in public interest. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan cited the instance of the Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of India agreeing to send apology to a prisoner in a similar case# 

The Home Member : I have nothing to add, 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed : Will the Home Member follow the Secretary of State who 
expressed regret for Dr. Paton'e case and also expressed regret to Mrs. Prabhu ? 

Home Member : I have already answered the question. 

The Home Member during a reply to a cut motion on the police grant stated 
that the Inspector General of Prisons had been instructed to convey the communique 
containing regret to Mrs. Prabjjji. 

19th. MARCH : — At question time in the Council to-day it was elicited that 
up to the end of February, 1246 persons were convicted in the Presidency in con- 
nection with the Civil Disobedience Movement of which 539 were sentenced over siz 
months and the fines imposed amounted to Es. 91,760. 

Eegarding the seizure of photos of national leaders from individuals or business 
places, the Home Member denied any order of being issued to the police in^ this 
connection but said that the pictures and portraits of leaders of the ^ Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement should be considered to have come under the purview of Emer- 
gency Powers Ordinance and if so they would be unauthorised news sheets and 
as such the joolice have been empowered to seize the same. He added that the power 
of order of cfestruction of such photos was conferred on certain Magistrates. 

21st» MARCH A series of supplementary questions were put in the Council 
ta-day during the question time regarding the use of force by the police against 
pickets. 

The Home Member stated that though instruction had already ^ been issued not 
to disperse an assembly of less than four by force, She would consider the sugges- 
tion of issuing further instructions to the effect. The Home Member promised to 
consider the question of advising medical officers to issue wound certificates on 
payment of fees. 

After question time, Mr. Venhatarama Iyer (Madura) moved an adjournment 
motion to discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent alleged 
disclosures in Dr. Subramanayam’s case in Eajahmundry that certain persons were 
compelled by the use of force by the Eajahmundry police to remove the Khadder 
cloths they were wearing and burn them and buy and. wear foreign cloth. 

The President ruled the motion out of order stating that the occurrence was not 
a recent one and the matter which was under the enquiry ^ of the court should not 
form the subject of an urgent motion. He added that ^ since there had been no 
repetition of such an occurrence, there was no urgency in the matter. 

The Chief Minister then moved a demand for Es. 20,99,800 under Tublic Health. 

Mr. A. B, Shetty moved a cut motion to discuss the public health policy of the 
Government. The speaker made a strong plea for birth-control propaganda, which 
he said should be considered as an essential part of the programme of work of the 
public health department. He quoted the opinion of eminent medical men in support 
of his suggestion. He added that birth control clinics should be established through 
out the province. 

22nd, MARCH : — When the demand under industries was moved’ to-day Mr. 
Basheer Ahmed drew ’attention to alleged mismanagement as disclosed by the audit 
report in certain sections of the Industries department. 

The member from Madura vehemently criticised the present policy which he 
declared was stifiing the Swadeshi industry and suppressing Swadeshi propaganda 
by force. The speaker instanced the cases of Narasapur, Ea^jahmundry and other 
]Dlaces where he alleged the police molested people acvocating Swadeshi and 
.Slhaddar. .... 

The Minister of Industries raised a point of order that the speaker was criticising 
the police administration and not industries. 
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The Governor’s Opening Address 

The Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay 
on the 17th. FEBRUARY 1932, the Hon, Sir A, M. K, Dehlavi presiding. His 
Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, the Governor in opening the session said : 

“We will not permit coercion. We will enter into no treaties with law breakers. 
Let me warn those who resort to these methods, that they must be prepared _ to 
suffer the full legal penalties which they have deliberately provoked by embarking 
on this line of action.” 

His Excellency devoted the major part of his speech to the political situation. He 
felt extremely gratified that the Government by ordinances, though unfortunate, was 
nothing when compared with the Public Safety Act in Ireland and the Defence of 
the Realm Act in England. 

Continuing, Sir F. Sykes said that the present political crisis was precipitated by 
the Congress, which was making preparations and keeping alive the war mentality. 
The Congress was not prepared to adhere to constitutional methods. They deman- 
ded, under threat of the civil disobedience, unconditional surrender on the part of the 
Government which has left no alternative between accepting the challenge or abdi- 
cating. The quarrel was forced upon the Government. 

_ Referring to the Ordinances, the Governor said that they appeared comparatively 
milder to the Irish Public Safety Act. The Government had to take prompt mea- 
sures to save peaceful citizens from again being exposed to the reign of terror wit- 
nessed in Sholapur, Malegaon, Viramgaon and Aimedabad, and carried out by 
Congressmen. Congress was paying only lip service to non-violence. The Govern- 
ment could not forsake its elementary duty of protecting the liberty of the people. 
The Ordinances were only emergency measures, which woqild disappear when the 
emergency passes. 

Turning to the financial situation, His Excellency confessed that despite the sign 
of improvement the position was causing the Government very grave anxiety. The 
first essential for trade revival was the restoration of law and order. The unpatriotic 
and suicidal action of a section of the merchants in supporting the Congress, would 
bring ruin to themselves and the city. Business must go on. The continued closing 
of the markets worked havoc. Sanity lay in keeping business and politicts apart. 
The Government were determined to ensure peace to build the new constitution under 
which, India, in due course, would become an absolutely equal partner 
with the other Dominions under the Crown. Sporadic outbreaks of disorder 
hindered progress. His Excellency appealed to the House for co-operation in the 
hour of need. 

Touching the Government’s budget, Sir F. Sykes said that only extreme financial 
pressure induced his Government to levy fresh taxation. Retrenchment to the farthest 
iimit had been carried out. The Government proposed to reorganise the administra- 
tive machinery to further reduce the cost of Government It had a complete scheme 
ready for the reduction of the Cabinet to four, two Members and two Ministers. He 
douoted the advisability of giving effect to it at this critical juncture, without dislo- 
cation, when other constitutional charges were fast approaching. 

Budget for 1932-33 

Sir Qoviud Balwant Pradhan, Finance Member, then presented his Budget 
estimates for 1932-33. In the course of his speech the Member observed that the 
joosition of the Government was even worse than in November last. The Government 
had 75 lakhs deficit. The Government had decided to obtain the best expert advice 
in investigating the general system of administration with a view to ascertaining 
whether it was impossible by reorganisation, to reduce the Government’s general 
expenditure to a figure more in consonance with their resources. It was hoped to 
secure the services of Sir F. Gauntlett. His intimate acquaintance with 
the administration of all the provinces would give great authority to his recommen- 
dations. Proceeding, Sir Govind said that the Rayatwari system of land tenure added 
greatly to the cost of the Government’s administration. Coming to Sind, he added 
that even if the separation of Sind, the administration of which was costing the 
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Government much, proved practicable, there would be a deficit to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Government’s finances. 

Concluding, the Finance Member said : “We may have to ^ reduce our standard 
of living, but if the Government could count on the co-operation and support of the 
House, there is no reason why Bombay should not retain its proud position in the 
new constitution as the first province in India.” 

The Finance Secretary to the Bombay Government in his Budget note said : 

“The year 1931-32 opened with a balance of Es. 77 lakhs of which Es. 75 lakhs 
were in the famine relief fund. The Budget-estimates provided for Es. 61 lakhs 
deficit. The eight-monthly revised estimates show a fall in revenue below anticipa- 
tions of Es. 73 lakhs. On the other hand, the expenditure debitable to revenue has 
also been reduced by Es. 23 lakhs, so that the original estimated deficit of Es. 61 
lakhs is expected to be increased to Es. Ill lakhs. The whole of this deficit will be 
met by borrowing in the ensuing year. The total estimate of revenue for 1932-33 
amounts to Es. 1,435 lakhs, and the expenditure debitable to revenue to Es. 1,508 
lakhs, the uncovered deficit being Es. 73 lakhs. In arriving at this deficit, account 
has been taken of the postponement by one year of the payment of the fixed ins- 
talments of the principal due on account of the loans taken from the Provincial 
Loans Fund. The Government of India have also sanctioned the postponement of 
the last instalment amounting to about Es. 16 lakhs of the ore-reform debt. 

“The expenditure for 1932-33 has been swollen by Es. lakhs under super- 
annuation charges, Es. 15 lakhs under the head “Interest on Sind Barrage loan”, Es. 
14 lakhs under interest charge on the development loan, Es. 4 lakhs in respect of 
guarantee to the new Sind Eailway, and Es. 10 lakhs on the Nasik Distillery. It 
is estimated that the proposals in the Finance Bill cover Es. 98 lakhs. Of this 
deficit Es. 6 lakhs will be met by the surplus under the capital balance. Es. 39 
lakhs has been included in the loan which it is proposed to borrow from the 
Provincial Loans Fund.” 

Geneeal Discussion of Budget 

18th. General discussion on the Budget proposals was opened 

by the Opposition benches, the main burden of the speeches being vigorous attack 
on the Government’s failure to give full effect to the major recommendations of the 
Eetrenchment Committee. The members also condemned the Government’s policy of 
starving the nation-building departments. 

Mr. Jehangir Petit, after condemning the “cuts” in the Educational grants, 
opined that the rule by Ordinances was seriously hampering trade and commerce by 
creating an uncertainty in the minds of the business community. He made an 
earnest appeal to the Government to end Ordinance Eule at the earliest possible 
moment and thus restore normal conditions. 

Mr. Winterbotham (European ) said that the supreme needs of the moment were 
peace, retrenchment and reform. So far as peace was concerned, he opined that it 
could not be had. until the present situation changed, and said he did not share the 
views of Mr. Petit that the mere withdrawal of the Ordinances would improve 
matters. Eegarding retrenchment, he welcomed the Government’s ]oroposal to appoint 
an expert Committee to overhaul the administrative machinery and to reduce the size 
of the Governor’s Cabinet, He urged that immediate effect should be given to the 
latter proposal. Eegarding reforms, Mr. Winterbotham said that it would be 
disastrous to have provincial autonomy, although he has been in favour of it always, 
until a more just and equitable financial settlement was made for the province. 

Em Bahadur Kale urged the Government to be more humane and less humi- 
liating in their administration of the Ordinances, and quoted the instance of Dr. 
Dixit being hauled up by the police for unknowingly giving shelter to a 
Congressman. 

19th. FEBETJAEY Eesuming the debate to-day Mr. E. E, Oohhale (Poona) 
contended that all sources of retrenchment should be tried before fresh taxation was 
levied. 

Dr, Gilder (Bombay) deplored the Government’s decision to cut down Medical 
grants and urged the Government to effect economies in other directions. 

Mr. W. F. Hudson, Eevenue Member, entered on a vigorous defence of the 
Government’s Budget proposals, and told the critics of the Government, that the 
Government had done their utmost to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Eetrenchment Committee. Eeviewing the agricultural situation, the Eevenue Mem- 
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ber said that the Government, during the past year, had given relief to agriculturists 
extent of over Rs. 25 lakhs in the form of special concessions and remissions 
of land-revenue. In addition, the Government had also postponed givinpj effect to 
the enhanced sale of land revenue in certain districts, and had decided not to 
payment of the old arrears. Referring to the current year, the Revenue 
Member said that the Government had decided to suspend three annas in the rupee 
in the Colaba, Bombay Suburban, Thana and Ratnagiri Districts, which meant a 
good remission. Besides this the Government were also making certain concessions in 
the Ahmednagar and Belgaum Districts. He assured the House that the Government 
had not lost sight of the agriculturists, in their anxiety to balance their Budget. Mr. 
Hudson maintained that any concessions to the agriculturists, beyond what was 
absolutely necessary, would be unfair to the general taxpayer. So for as Sind was 
concerned, the Revenue Member concluded that the Government were awaiting a re- 
port from the Commissioner and would decide thereafter. 

ilfr, G. Wiles, Finance Secretary, met the criticism of the non-official members, 
regarding the Government’s reluctance to effect retrenchment, by saying: “You can- 
not go on governing a great province by retrenchment, no more than can you go on. 
governing by Ordinances.” He asked tne House not to concentrate their attention 
on the past but to look to the future and face facts as they were. Concluding, he 
said that he would be shortly proceeding to Delhi to give evidence before the 
Federal Finance Committee, and there urge upon the Committee the necessity for an 
equitable financial settlement for"the province. 

20th, More non-official members came forward to speak on the 

Budget to-day as it was the last day and the main trend of their speeches was a 
vigorous attack on the proposed additional taxation. Non-official members contended 
that the Government had not effected enough retrenchment and therefore the demand 
for fresh taxation was unjustified. 

Replying to criticisms raised by non-official members that the Government had 
spent over fifteen crores on buildings alone during the last fifteen years, Sir G. B, 
Pradhan, Finance Member, said it was not correct to say all the fifteen crores were 
spent on buildings alone because they were spent on unproductive purposes. 
Referring to the insistent demand of the House during the last three days for more 
and more retrenchment, the Finance Member said Government had already given effect 
to as many recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee as possible and besides 
those recommendations the Government had also effected certain other retrenchments 
and were still considering reorganisation of the Administrative system. As such the 
Government had gone further with retrenchment than the recommendations of the 
Committee and there was not scope for further retrenchment. Past experience 
showed the expected revenue was never realised and under the circumstances the 
Government had no course but to levy fresh taxation. Under such circumstances, 
asked^ the Finance Member, were the Government to sit quiet and go on borrowing 
thinkin,^ that conditions would improve and the Government would be able 
to realise the estimated amount of revenue ? “Government had already got a 
pile of debts and do you want the Government to go deeper and deeper into debts ? 
He opposed the idea of borrowing for day-to-day expenses of the Government.^ The 
financial position of the presidency was an unenviable one and the nex^ Finance 
Member would find it almost difficult to make both ends meet. He therefore 
appealed to members to realise the seriousness of the position and support the budget 
proposals and not vote against them. 

The Finance Bill 

%%nd, When the Council reassembled this afternoon, Sir G-ovind 

Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the first reading of the Finance Bill, In recom- 
mending the Bill to the acceptance of the House, he said that the financial position 
of the presidency was so bad that, despite retrenchments, the Government found 
themselves faced with a huge deficit which they could not meet vnthout resort to 
additional taxation. He added that the Government had therefore made certain 
proposals for additional taxation which were contained in budget proDOsals, namely, 
a surcharge on electricity by which he expected to realise 12 lakhs, t ie enhancement 
of. the^ court fees and the amendment of ike Stamp Act by which forward transac- 
tions in the share and commodity markets could be charged. So far as the first 
measure was concerned, the Finance Member assured the House that he would 
watch its effects and let the House have an opportunity of examining its incidence 
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after one year. So far as non-official members were concerned, the majority of them 
appear to be totally opposed to new taxation and this view was given expression to 
by a number of non-official members, including Moslems. 

Mr. ^ WinUrhotham (European Commerce) was the only member who supported 
me additional taxation, not because he favoured it, but because he wanted to help the 
Government to get over the present difficulties. 

Lathi Chaege at Ahimednagae 

Earlier in the day, Eao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmednagar) had moved an adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss “a matter of urgent public importance’' namely, the lathi 
charges made by the police on the 4th February at Ahmednagar “on an unarmed 
and unprovocative crowd.” 

The adjournment motion, when moved, was lost without a division. 

Moving the adjournment of the House, Eao Bahadur Chitale said that the police 
authorities of Ahmednagar had, contrary to previous practice and understanding with 
me public, dispersed an unarmed crowd without warning which resulted in injuries 
to a number of men, women and children. 

Mr. J, A. piomas (Rome Member) opposing the adjournment motion said that 
me police authorities had_ to disperse the meeting and procession as it was held for 
furthering unlawful activities, and in dispersing the gathering sufficient warning was 
given. He also contradicted Eao Bahadur Chitale’s statement that women and 
children were injured. 


The Finance Bill 

i ^^PSUARY The Council discussed to-day the Finance Bill (Bill No. 1 
of 1932) which provided (1) for the levy of a duty on consumption of electrical 
energy in the presMency of Bombay and (2) to amend the Court Fees Act of 1870 
^^d (3) the Indian Stamp Act of 1897 in their application to the Bombay 
^^idency. ()n the ^^xt day, the 24th. FEBRUARY Hon, Sir Qulamhussein 

Midayatidla (General Member) in course of his speech in support of the 

agriculturists would not be at all affected by t]tie Electricity 

Bm. The poor agriculturist lived in a dingy cottage and burnt oil lamp and 

he would not mind this tax. Besides electricity was not in much use in villages. 
It was the rich people and_ the clubs that made extravagant use of electrical 
ener^. The poor people who lived in a single tenement and use only one light 

would hardly have to pay two annas a month extra, which was insignificant. 
Eefernng to the court fees, he said, a small extra fee was comparatively insigni- 
ficant compared to the exaction of the lawyers. Then the Stamp Fees would be 
levied on cash forward and “badli” transactions which would affect only the rich 
men who speculated in thousands of rupees a day. 

Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Commerce) doubted the wisdom of 
the Government in bringing a fresh taxation bill, but in view of the exceptional 
circumstances, he supported the bill. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimbai R, Naik (Surat) opposed the bill and said that there was 
no room for further taxation as the Presidency was already overburdened with taxa- 
tions. He urged the Government to stay their hands on fresh taxations, till the 
expert committee which they proposed to appoint, have submitted their report. 

The Mr. W. F. Hudson (Eevenue Member) assured the House that the pro- 
posal of a new taxation bill would not retard the progress of electricity in the Presi- 
dency as every year new electric companies were cropping up in different parts of 
the presmency. In the last twelve months electricity was provided at seven places 
and in the next few weeks three other towns in the Presidency would be installed 
with electricity. He did not think, therefore, that the Electricity Bill would hit hard 
any body or retard the progress of industries. 

Dr. M. D. Gilder (Bombay North) considered the proposed appointment of 
the expert comrnit^e to overhaul the Presidency’s finance a comonflage and said the 
export of gold of Es. 50 crores in the last three or four months referred to 
by ^ the Eevenue Member, was not in gold bullion but in ornaments 
which was the savngs of several generations of the poor people of 

The Aow. SirRustom Vakil (Minister for Local Self-Government) assured the 
House that the xtetreuchmeut Oommittee carried ou their work with the fullest 
co-operation of all officers and heads of Government. 
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Mr, M. E, Navle (Ahmednagar) opposed the bill and strongly pro- 
tested against the way the three bills were jumbled up in one. He admitted that 
the Electricity Bill would not hit the agriculturists, but it would seriously affect the 
poor and middle classes of the towns and cities. The other two bills, he submitted, 
would affect the agriculturist, and he thought that was not the time to bring those 
bills. He, therefore, urged Government to withdraw the money bills. 

An Amendment 

The Finance Secretary then moved an amendment to limit the operation of the 
bill for one year. Rao Bahadur S, N, Angadi (Belgaum) supported the bill as it did 
away with the inequality of the system of taxation. By this bill, he said, poor and 
rich would be taxed alike. 

Mr. H. M. Eahimtoolla (Bombay Mohamedan Urban) repudiated the statement of 
the Finance Secretary that out of Rs. 76-5 raised on taxation per head Rs. 15 went 
to the Government of India, Rs. 31 to the Municipality and only five annas to the 
Government of Bombay. Mr. Rahimtoola said Bombay City contributed to provincial 
revenue _Rs. 2,92,000,00, Taking the population of Bombay as 11,50,000, the incidence 
of taxation per head came to Rs. 25 and not five annas as stated by the Finance 
Secretary. 

Rao Bahadur R. R, Kale (Bombay University) opposed the bill. Syed Miran 
Mahomed Shah (Hyderabad! supported the bill. The Council then adjourned. 

24th. FEBRUARY : — The Council by an overwhelming majority passed the^ first 
reading of the Finance Bill to-day. The Bill was then referred to a select committee. 

Replying to his critics, Sir G. B, Pradhan, Finance Member, emphatically 
declared that the Government were not prepared to borrow any more for day-to-day 
administration. He also refuted the suggestions made in certain quarter that the 
Government had deliberately framed the Finance Bill in such s manner as to divide 
the House or set one section against another. 

Supplementary Demands 

25th. PEBRUARY:—k number of supplementary demands for grants were made 
in the Council to-day. 

Hon. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, (General Member) asked for a ^ token 
grant of Rs, 10 under the head of Bombay Development Scheme, for providing^ a 
thicker apron of big boulders for the rubble mound of the new sea wall at Marine 
Lines, Back Bay, Bombay. 

Hon. Mr. W. F. Hudson (Revenue Member) demanded Rs. 10,600 for the remun- 
eration to the Secretary, Western India Turf Club, for collecting revenue from book- 
makers. 

Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli (Minister for Agriculture) made a token 
demand of Rs. 10 for expenditure in connection with the Sugar Cane Research 
Scheme for the Bombay-Deccan. 

The Hon’ble Sir Govindrao Pradhan, then made a demand of Rs. 30,02,(X>0 for a 
Loan to Improvement Trust. 

All the d.emands were granted. 

26th. FEBRUARY : — A number of cut motions were tabled to-day by some 
councillors under the different heads of the government department, to either discuss 
the policy of the government or to protest against the same. When however the 
cut motion came for discussion their sponsors were either seen absent and therefore 
the motions against their names dropped ^ipso facto’ or they withdrew, after some 
explanations were given by the Minister or the Member-in-charge of the portfolio. 

Most of the day therefore passed off dull and dreary till the fag end of the day 
when some of the Sind Muslims vehemently protested against the retention of a 
number of oflicers on canals in Sind although the major part of the work was 
complicated. The cut motion on this particular item was not over when the Council 
rose. 

29th. FEBRU ARY i—YhQ Council discussed to-day a number of cut motions, 
but the Budget demands were passed all the same, either because the movers of the 
cut motions were not present or even, if present, they did not press for the motions 
and withdrew. Only in one case the cut motion was discussed to the end, but was 
defeated. One motion for the reduction of grant was withdrawn after being discussed 
for an hour and a half. 
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1st. MARCE : — The Council discussed to-day the cut motion of Eao Bahadur B, 
R. Naik which was moved to raise a general discussion on the department of “Indus- 
tries.’' The Hon, Sir Rafiuddm Ahmed had moved the previous day for a total demand 
of Bs. 3,66.500 under the head of Industries. 

Sardar Davar T, K, Mody (Surat) observed that the grant allotted to the 
Department of Industries was so meagre, that it was not possible for tW depart- 
ment to carry out the suggestions made by different members for the development 
of home industries. The Directer of Industries had under him an Industrial Engi- 
neer and an Industrial Chemist, and could not, therefore, be expected to look after 
a large number of industries as suggested by several members. 

Dr. M. E. Dixit (Surat) urged for the expansion of the department for the 
development of village industries. 

^ Mr. M, M. Karhhari (Than a) stressed the necessity of providing home indus- 
tries for the agriculturists, who for six months in a year sat idle at home without 
work. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat (nominated) urged for a larger grant to the Department of 
Industries and pointed out how an enormous amount of 2 crores of rupees was 
absorbed between the P, W. D. and Irrigation Departments. 

The Hon. Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, in his reply, assured the House that he would 
give sympathetic consideration to the criticisms of the councillors, and the cut 
motion was withdrawn. The original grant was agreed to. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur 8. T, Eambli then made a demand for; Es. 23,95,000 
under the head of “Agriculture” against which there were several cuts moved, but 
they were either withdrawn or dropped for want of movers. 

2nd. MARCH Before almost an empty House the Council discussed the 
agriculture demand to-day. 

Rao Bahadur h. V. Paridekar (Eatnagiri) moved a cut of Es. ICX) to raise a 
general discussion on the agricultural policy of Government. 

Mr. Eaji Mir Maho?ned Baloch (Karachi City) urged the Government to protect 
crops in Sind from the ravages of locusts. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimhhai R, Naik (Surat) pointed out that the results shown by 
the Department of Agriculture was not quite satisfactory. 

After a few more councillors criticised the agricultural department, the Council 
adjourned. 

3rd. MARCH Eesuming the debate to-day the hon. Deivan Bahadur S. T. Kamhli, 
Minister for Agriculture, assured the House that the activities of the department 
were carried on in the usual way and on the same scale in spite of the fact 
that the appointment of the Deputy Director of Agriculture was kept in abeyance. 
He also informed the house that the horticultural department was taking steps 
to improve the quality of mangoes grown in the presidency. An officer of tine 
department had been sent to England to study the method of preserving mangoes 
and the question of exporting fruit to England and the continent of Europe. 

Rao Bahadur Parulekar withdrew his cut motion and the total demand was 
granted. 

The hon. Sir Rustom Vakilj Minister of Local Self-Government, then moved 
for a total grant of Es. 23,70,(X)0 under the head of “Public Health”. 

Rao Saheh P, D. EulJearni, (Poona District) moved a cut of Es. 100 to raise 
a general debate on the Public Health Establishments. 

The motion was then put to vote and was defeated, Mr, Kulkarni only voting 
for the motion. The^ demand was then granted. 

Mr. J. B. Petit (Millowners’ Association) then moved a cut in the grant 
demanded for the European General Hospital, Bombay. 

The European members both officials and non-officials sat immediately erect into 
their seats and the Indian members were quickened to attention by the powder and 
shots which were exchanged by the sponsors and the opposers of the motion. Sir 
Eustom Vakil who at an unguarded moment gave his assent to the discussion of 
the cut motion did not expect the tirade on his department as otherwise this cut 
motion would not have been discussed at all, it being not given to the president 
in time to be placed on the agenda. One of the European speakers defending the 
expenditure on the E. G. Hospital said most of the beds were used bp Goans. 

4th. MARCH The European and Anglo-Indian education in the presidency came 
for discussion in the Council but except two or three members none came forward 
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to ventilate their views, and the discussion on the whole, proved a tame affair. 
M7\ J, G. Mof'e, who moved the cut motion, however severely criticised the 
policy of the Government in pampering Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while ruth- 
lessly reducing the grants for Indian education. 

7tli. MARCE ^ That the College students of Sind were being drawn ‘In the 
whirlpool of politics” and were carrying on anti- Government activities, and that the 
Government should start its own college, was the suggestion made by a member 
during the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

Sir Bafiuddin Ahmed, the Minister of Education, moved the total grant of Es. 

1.68.05.000 under the head of ‘‘Education Transferred.” 

Rao Saheb P. D. Kulkarni, moved a cut of Es. 100 in the provision of Es. 

4.49.000 under the head “Government and other Arts Colleges.” After discussion the 
cut motion was withdrawn, 

8th. MARCH : — “Has the Government abandoned its declared policy in favour 
of the expansion of piimary education in the Presidency ?” asked member after 
member during the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

A cut of Es. 100 in the total demand under the head “Primary Education” was 
moved by Mr. V. A. Surve (Eatnagiri District) as a protest against the retrenchment 
effected by Government in grants for primary education. 

The cut motion was carried to a division and declared lost 26 voting for the cut 
and 40 against. 

During the debate Mr. R. L, Beckett, Director of Public Instruction, stated that 
the liability of the Government to contribute towards the cause of primary education 
was purely moral and not legal. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimrao Naik (Surat District) protested against the retrenchment 
carried out by Government in primary education. He complained that expenditure 
on education in his district had been reduced by Es. 8,000. That was a big cut. 
How did the Government expect the Local Boards to carry on the work, asked the 
speaker. 

9th, MARCH The mofussil members of the Council took strong exception to-day 
to the conduct of the special emergency police employed by the Government to the 
Civil Disobedience movement, when the police Budget came up for discussion to-day. 

Eao Saheb P, C. Kulkarni moved a cut of Es. 100 in the provision for Es. 5,63,000 
under Special Emergency expenditure. 

Mr. L, R, Ookhale (Poona), in supporting the cut, strongly protested against the 
alleged rough handling of a crowd that had gathered at Poona on the “Motilal Day.” 
He said that the crowd which was peaceful was charged by the police with lathis, 
and the police also entered the Market premises “and belaboured persons who had 
nothing to do with the meeting”. He asked whether it was fair for the police to 
enter the market and assault innocent persons. The speaker liked to know more 
about the employment of emergency police. If at all lathi charges were necessary, 
the speaker tJaought the police should be instructed to use minimum force. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmedoagar) said that, as lathi charges were likely to be 
frequent, the Government ought to have laid down definite rules. The speaker 
advised the Government to instruct the police not to deliver blows on the head. 

Mr. G. A, Thojnas (Home Member) said that the Government were justified in 
employing emergency police for combating Civil Disobedience, but so far as the 
Poona incident was concerned, the Home Member assured the House that no emer- 
gency police were used on the occasion. He added that the police were generally 
instructed to use lathis with great discrimination. The Home Member concluded : 
“The best way of avoiding lathi charges is to avoid unlawful meetings”. 

The “cut” motion was lost without a division. 

10th MARCH : — When the Council took up the discussion of the General Adminis- 
tration grant to-day, Mr. Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Commerce) moved a cut of 
Bs. 1.000 in the total demand for Es. 2,08,23,000. He made out a very strong ease for 
further retrenchment, especially for the reduction of the size of the present Cabinet 
and for putting an end to the movement of Government headquarters from place 
to place. He maintained that both the questions were important, and they should 
be tackled immediately. Eeduction of^the size of the Cabinet alone would help the 
Government to save two lakhs. Eegarding the headquarters of the Government, the 
speaker opined that one of them should be given up. 
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Mr, J. B, Petit (Bombay Mill-owners’), supporting the ‘‘cut”, said that Bombay 
should be made the permanent capital of the Government. 

Sir Reginald Spence (European Commerce) asked the House to decide whether 
Bomky or Ahmedabad should be the headquarters of the Government, as the latter 
place was gaining prominence due to her mill industry. 

Sir Ghulamhussein Hidayatullahj General Member, in the course of his reply 
said that so far as reduction of the size of the Cabinet was concerned, it had been 
entirely left to His Excellency the Governor and every member of the Cabinet was 
ready to quit if required. 

Eegarding the suggestion to do away with one of the capitals, the General Mem- 
ber maintained that two capitals were necessary as the Bombay Presidency consisted 
of both an industrial and an agricultural population. Bombay city represented the 
industrial side of the Presidency’s life, while the agricultural side was represented 
by Poona. He, therefore, thought that if the Government stuck to Bombay only, 
they would be out of touch with agricultural interests. Thereafter, the “cut” motion 
was withdrawn and the whole demand was voted for, 

llth, MARCH The Council concluded the discussion on the Budget to-day. 

A debate on the question of land revenue policy was raised by Mr. V. A, Surve 
(Eatnagiri District) who moved a cut of Es. 100 in the demand for Es. 66,68,000 
made by the Eevenue Member under the head “Land Eevenue”, 

Mr. Syad Miran Mahomed Shah (Hyderabad District) asked the Government to 
take early steps to revise the present system of revenue assessment. The people of 
Sind had been reduced to utter poverty as crops were destroyed by floods and 
locusts, and to add to their miseries there were periodical visitations of cholera and 
malaria. More than 75 per cent of Zamindars had to sell off their lands and were 
unable to pay the high rate of revenue obtaining at present. He called upon 
Government to make substantial remissions. 

Mr. F, W, Hudson, ^ Eevenue Member, in replying to the debate, said that for 
the first time in the history of the Council, they were able to go through the whole 
budget without the President having to apply the axe on further discussion. It 
clearly indicated a marked improvement in the methods of the House, and showed 
that the members were satisfied that Government applied themselves earnestly to the 
budget. Government had reason to congratulate itself for these satisfactory results. 

To COl^VE^TE A CONrEKENCE OF LEADERS 

12th, MARCH:— The Council discussed to-day for over 3)4 hours, Rao Bahadur 
Kale's motion requesting the Governor to convene a conference of leaders of various 
parties in the Presidency, to facilitate the work of the Eound Table Sub-Committees 
and to ensure a safe ground for future Eeforms. 

Speaking on the motion Mr. Kale observed that the Ordinances were not worked 
in accordance with the assurances given from time to time by the Government and 
the Secretary of State. There was no abnormal situation necessitating the 
Ordinances. The situation could be very well met by the ordinary laws. The 
insecurity created by the last emergency measures was destroying the scope for the 
better working of the E. T, C. Sub-Committees. 

The Home Member, Mr. Thomas, observed that the Ordinances were administered 
with great care and caution. Arrests and detentions were not made on mere 
suspicion. In every case they had tangible proof of assistance to unlawful 
operations of the Congress. Arrests were ordered by responsible authorities. 
Government would withdraw the Ordinances, the moment the annormal situation in 
the country settled down. Eule by ordinances was no pleasure. It was for the 
House to bring about peace in the country. 

The motion had the Government’s sympathy. It was absolutely necessary to 
submit to His Excellency a definite and concrete scheme of action by the leaders of 
the various parties in the house. It was not the Government’s intention to vote on 
the motion. 

Mr. Shaionawaz Bhutto (Sind Muslims- pleader), considered that the motion was 
superficial. The situation was created by the Congress and not by the Government. 
He then referred to Mr. Gandhi’s activities in London and the Minority Pact when 
the Chair pulled him up saying that the references were not in order. 

^ Referring to the question of calling a conference of party leaders, the Home 
Member said : If the Governor is to be asked to give an interview to party leaders, 
a definite and concrete scheme of action should be submitted. So far as the 
Ordinances were concerned, they had been promulgated to meet the abnormal 
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BituatioQ deliberately brought about by ill-wishers of the Government and so long as 
that abnormal situation lasted, Ordinances will have to remain in force and not a 
day longer. He suggested that members of the Council should co-operate with the 
Government to remove the abnormal situation^ and create a peaceful atmosphere and 
for this they should form their own organisation. 

Mr. Winterhotham (European Commerce) in opposing the motion said that he 
and his community felt that the present Government had outlived their purpose 
and days of authority were over and now time had come for a change so as to 
enable the people of India to be responsible for their Governmejit. He added that 
that did not mean that they should not support the old Government and therefore 
he and his party would support Government in their measures, 

Khan Bahadur Bhutto (Sind) opposed the motion on the ground that it was 
superfluous as he thought that the proposed conference would not be able to bring 
round the Congress party. 

Mr, Kamat (Dharwar) in supporting the motion said that he wished the Govern- 
ment had come forward with such a motion instead of a non-official member. 

Mr. J. B, Petit (Mill-owner8^ Bombay) in the course of a vigorous speech 
attacked the promulgation as well as working of the Ordinances which he saicL had 
resulted in gagging the press and prohibition of public protest meetings and 
forcible maMng of merchants to open their shops against their will Mr. Petit 
maintained that emergency for the Ordinances had never arisen and their promul- 
gation was the result of panic while continuation of such Ordinances, when in 
Government’s own admission that Congress had been crushed, was a sign of weakness. 
He did not see any reason why ordinary law could not meet the situation. The 
speaker wondered why these Ordinances were applied to Bombay and why they 
were still in force when the Government themselves admitted that the Congress had 
been crushed. The crusade against the Congress, he said, was an unfortunate step 
but he added : ‘T am sure it won’t be possible for the Government to crush the 
Congress — a country-wide organisation. They can only drive the movement under- 
ground which will work havoc like rats. Referring to the working of the 
Ordinances Mr, Petit said: “Various ways in which tyrannies of these (jrdinances 
had been working resulted in gagging the Press, prohibition of public protest 
meetings and forcible opening of shops. I would like to know if forcible opening 
of shops is an item on the programme of the Government in crushing the 
Congress.” Referring to the Home Member’s suggestion for concrete proposals, Mr. 
Petit asked the Government immediately to withdraw the Ordinances, Concluding, Mr. 
Petit said that there were moments in the lives of. men and Government when the 
utmost amount of eircumspection and wisdom were necessary. For the Government 
and the country the present was one such occasion. He, therefore, appealed to the 
Government as well as to the Governor to withdraw the Ordinances at least firom 
the Province of Bombay and restore rules by ordinary laws. 

Dr. Solanhi opposed the motion while Mr. Achrekar supported it. Further 
debate on the motion was adjourned till the 14th, MARC E wJien by a narrow 
majority of two votes tUe house re:*ected the resolution. Although the official 
members did not vote the Sind bloc, tie Non- Brahmins, the “Depressed” Classe 
and the Europeans made common cause and voted against the proposition. 

Transfer cf Aden 

15th, MARCR The Council passed ^ a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Governor-in-Council that the civil administration of Aden should not be trans- 
ferred to the Government of India. 

Bir Colamhussein Hidaytullahj the Leader of the House, ^ declared that 
the transfer of Aden to the Government had been practically decided upon and 
that the Central Government had even made a provision in its budget for Aden. 
The change was likely to come into effect by the beginning of the nexi: financial year. 

Mr. J, B, Petit strongly protested against the action of the Government of India 
for taking such an important decision in “Purdah” without consulting the Bombay 
Government or the Couneil. He feared that the move might be m'erdy a stepping 
stone for the ultimate transfer of Aden, which had political advantages, to the Co- 
lonial Government, 

The Leader of the House agreed to convey the views of the Council to the Go- 
vernment of India, As regards the fear entertained by Mr, Petit, he said that the 
Viceroy had given an assurance to a deputation of Indian Merchants that if at all 
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they thought of transferring Aden to the Colonial Government they would ascertain 
the views of all concerned. 

Hospital Sweepstake 

Another resolution adopted by the House recommended to the Government to 'take 
fiteps to institute a Government Hospital lottery for the purpose of supplementing 
the funds required for re-opening the beds in the hospitals which were closed for 
financial reasons. 

Sir Bustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, announced that the Bom- 
bay Government wrote to the Government of India in Jnne 1931 seeking sanction 
for starting a State lottery but the latter turned the proposal down. But he would 
try again oy conveying the sense of the House to the Central Government. 

Finance Bill 

MARCH : — The Council to-day discussed the Finance Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee. 

Sir Govind Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the second reading of the Bill and 
in doing so, briefly explained the main charges that had been made in the Bill, by 
the Select Committee, 

The Bill had been now rendered so innocuous, said the Finance*. Member, that he 
hoped the House would have no difficulty in accepting the measure. 

Bao Bahadur G. Y, Pradhan (Nasik District) moved an amendment that the rate 
of six pies proposed for each unit of electrical energy be reduced to four pies. 

Mr. G. Wiles, Finance Secretary, said that the amendment moved by Mr. Pradhan, if 
accepted by the House, would reduce the expected revenue of Es. 12 lakhs to 8 lakhs 
which the Government were not prepared to accept. 

Considerable objection was raised by some members to fixing the minimum at ten 
units. The Finance Member opi^osed the amendment, and when it was pressed to a 
division, was declared lost by 53 against 29 votes, 

17th. MARCH: — During the discussion on the Stamps Duty in the Council 
to-day, Eao Bahadur D. B. Patil urged to reduce the Stamps Duty on Uhe 
Divorce Deeds on the plea that poor peasants who divorced their wives very 
often would be affiected. 

The han. Sir G» B. Pradhan said that the men who wanted to divorce their 
wives to marry other women should pay for the luxury the extra duty on the 
Divorce Deeds. 

The Stamps Act Bill passed through the second reading with a very slight altera- 
tion, as emerged from the Select Committee. 

The Indian Succession Act Bill which had been thrown out before was again in- 
troduced. 

18th. MARCH : — The Council this afternoon threw out the motion for the first 
reading of the Indian Succession Duty Bill moved by Sir Pradhan, Finance Member, 
by fifty-one to thirty-one votes. 

The House thereafter carried by 55 to 52 votes the Finance Member's 
motion for the third reading of the Finance Bill whose consideration was postponed 
yesterday. 

His Excellency the Governor prorogued the Council after the Council had passed 
the third reading of the Finance Bill without material alteration and also passed all 
the three readings of the Bill to levy tax on tobacco coming into the City of 
Bombay. 

An amendment that the Bill should be in force only for ten years was accepted. 
This Bill is intended to help the Municipal Corporation to levy tax on tobacco so as 
to help it to meet the huge deficit which it has to face because of its taxing over 
charge of the Improvement Trust. 
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The January sesBion of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced 
at Nagpur on the 18th^ JANUARY 1932. At the outset three different members, 
including Mr. B, G. Khaparde, notified their intention to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss the present political situation and the Local Governments policy. 
Mr. S. A. Ri%vi, President, ad j^itted the motion, 

Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao then introduced the 0. P, Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Bill and moved reference to a select committee. ^ The motion was adopted. The Bill 
which involved taxation to the extent of about six lakhs intended to replace the re- 
gistration fees at present levied under sec. 11 of the Indian Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1914 by charges leviable under the Bill. 

The Council next passed into law a tenancy Bill of minor imjjortance, also the 
C. P. Vaccination {Amendment Bill) which aimed at making vaccination compulsory 
in rural areas on the initiative of district.councils. 

The adjournment motion of Mr. Khaparde was then taken up and it was finally 
talked out. Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, and Mr. Ragkavendia RaOj 
Home Member welcomed the motion on the ground that it would afibrd an opportu- 
nity to explain the Government’s policy and also give a correct review of the pro- 
vincial situation. 

Mr. Rao, Home Member, who opposed the motion on behalf of the Government 
said that in the Central Provinces tlie Congress took the offensive, the Nagpur 
Committee forming a war council on Jan. 3. The ^ Government acted five days 
later applying the Boycotting and Unlawful Association Ordinances at Nagpur and 
afterwards to some other districts when faced with open hostility. The minimum 
force was used everywhere. The number of arrests was limited. If the lawlessness 
ceased the Government would cease to act. Incidents in Jubbulpore and Chhind- 
wara were comparatively trivial where canes were used not ‘lathis’. As regards sen- 
tences, fines obviously were more appropriate than punishment but the Government 
- did not approve of vindictive or excessive sentences. The Government were 
now examining the records of the recent cases where a markedly heavy 
punishment was awarded with a view to revise them. Instructions were 
also issued which would equate punishment on reasonable lines throughout the 
province. 

Speaking on the motion several members referred to the fine of Es. 10,000 im- 
poseci on Mr. Ahhayanker and Seth Pomamehand but as the Home Member’s 
speeches clearly indicated that the Government would reduce the sentences the Op- 
position members were not keen on pressing the motion to a division. It was 
accordingly talked out. 


19tk. JANUARY : — ^The Council oassed to-day two bills amending the existing 
Mimicipalities Act. One bill was Oj! minor interest, but the other proved contentious. 
The latter makes provision inter alia for appeal by municipaPemployees to t^e local 
Government in case of dismissal, limits the period of the recovery of municipal taxes 
to six years and also empowers municipalities to make bye-laws for the registration 
cf midwives. 


20111, JANUARY To-day being the first non-official day there was a big bunch 
of 21 private billSj of which only one was passed into law. Another was referred 
to a select committee. The rest were either circulated to elicit opinion or dropped 
altogether. 

The Village Panchayats Bill, which became law, extended the jurisdiction of 
the panchayats. 

The Cotton Market Bill, which was referred to a select committee, aimed at regu- 
lating the sale of cotton. 

The Council also adopted, by a majority, two non-official resolutions, one recom- 
mending to the Government to fix the education grant to the District Councils and 
three-fourths of the total expenditure incurred by them. 

The Educati|in Minister pleaded financial stringency. 
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nftr^v CoTincil to-day Mr. T. J. Kedar, leader of the people’s 

P n a motion of no-confidence in the Minister of Industries, 

Hni members signifying assent for the mo- 

u fr the President fixed the next day for a discussion. Another 

SoHn^ w n. obtained leave to make a similar 

mo^on Dr. P. B. Deshmukh, Education Minister. 

Ministerial crisis, it may be mentioned that the C. P. Council 

Th^^fwn Vin^ar the People’s Party, the Nationalists and the Democrats. 

1 ^ adopted three resolutions. One recommended hand-weaving to 
be made compulsory m all primary and middle schools. ^ 

npqR f A opposing the resolution, expressed his readi- 

ness to include them as optional subjects. 

recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire 
iol their teachers of the Raipur district who were dismissed 

haW throuthouf fh“e reduction of rents and land revenue by a 

Pandey the mover, admitted that the proposition was of a drastic 

jsitnoHAn justified by the seriousness of the agricultural 

sitimtion caused by the slump in prices and the failure of crops in several places. 

holders supported by many non-official members, including land- 

opposing the resolution, main- 
pointed out that the current land 
fK Considerably less than the demand of the preceeding years. He 

add^ that the present prospects of crops were favourable. 

fL Council that the Government 

f-rt i^erests at heart and had already taken steps, where necessary, 

finri mp!fna closely Watching further developments and would 

them. Taqavt loans were being freely given, debt conciliation 

virtually stopped^^^^ started and execution of decrees involving sale of land was 
The resolution was adopted without a division. 

No-Confidence on Industries Minister 

Prolonged debate the motion of “No-Confidence” 

Swn ^ F'l Minister, was thrown out by the Council to-day 

by ^ votes to 24, the total strength of the Council being 72. ‘ nay 

Mr Taiswal ‘j® People’s Party, making the motion, argued that 

«cvernm^? ^ personality and was unable to make himself felt in shaping the 

Xton ’ netiton m‘“' t’'- ?''Oceeding, Mr. Eedar referred to the 

the latter^ Jaiswal wherein certain allegations were made against 

the title of Rai®&atoV Se in oLa acceptance by the Minister of 

T^r. oppos'^ig ‘lie motion, enquired what the substantial charges 

tntonL^nnnfntlJh election petition, Sie 

Since the Miniaipr roaa ^ad decided the case in the Minister’s favour. 

the'?rese^“M;n?a’fA^®3a''!; opposing the motion, said that the selection of 

party to Ue^Countil. constitutionally sound since they belonged to the dominant 

no new nn^Vv “i? *^® censure motion, said that the Ministers had initiated 

no new policy and as such were a mere burden to the tax-payer. 

BUCMsston tor censure motions came in, in such quick 

hinttoi ena? 2kr/t. grounds of personal likes and dislikes. This job. 

He aslfed wL!? *“ tte Ministers themselves 
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^ Mr. G. G. Singhai supported the censure on the ground that the Minister had 
failed to carry out the policy of ultimate Prohibition chalked out by the council. 

Mr. Maiigabnoorti wanted to know what the C. P, Ministers had done 
for the uplift of the masses and what impetus they had given to the provincial 
industries. 

Seth Sheolal wanted the Ministers to resign as a protest against the Government's 
repressive policy. 

Sir Arthur Nelson refuted the charges ^ that the Minister had failed to 
carry out the Excise policy of ultimate Prohibition. He quoted figures to show 
that liquor consumption in C, P. during the last four years had dropped by nearly 
75 per cent. 

Mr. K. P. Pandey, supporting the censure motion, took strong exception to 
the Minister's policy regarding nomination to local bodies. He also criticised the 
Minister for not reconstituting the Paipur and Betul District Councils, which had 
been superseded on political grounds. Further, he held that by accepting the title of 
‘’Eai Bahadur’ Mr, Jaiswal had humiliated not only himself, but all Ministers 
throughout India. 

Mr, B. G, Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalists, supporting the motion, 
said that the Ministry was not a popular Ministry, and would nave been voted out 
long ago, but for the official support. The democratic party’s plea was therefore all 
nonsense. 

Mr. G. P. Jaisival^ Minister, replying, said that the_ allegations in the election 
petition were not levelled against him personally regarding the delay in nominations 
to local bodies. He would say that a hasty choice was not always happy. Further, 
there was interference by the members of the Council themselves. The District 
Councils of Eaipur and Betul could not be reconstituted until their finances were 
set right. In the Excise Department, he strictly adhered to the policy of ultimate 
Prohibition. There was no use of enunciating ^ new policies when funds were insuffi- 
cient to carry out even the old ones. Regarding the title he did not seek it. It 
had been conferred on him. 

It was close upon 7 when the question was put, 24 members voted for the cen- 
sure motion and 40 against. 

A similar motion against Dr. Deshmukh, Education Minister, tabled for to-day, 
was not taken up because of the lateness of the hour, It was taken up on the 
next day. 

23rd. JANUARY The Council voted four supplementary demands to-day, comple- 
ted the second reading and finally passed into law the Central Provinces Motor Vehi^ 
cles taxation Bill. This money Bill as originally presented provided for additional 
revenue of over Es. 5,00,000. In the Committee stage the rate of tax was consider- 
ably altered and as reported by the Select Committee it provided additional revenue 
of about Es, 3.00,000. 

Attempts by Sir Arthur Nelson on behalf of the Government to enhance rates 
and by Mr. B. G. Pa^Nch to reduce them were rejected by the Council and the 
schedule rates recommended by the Select Committee were left unaltered. The most 
important amendment adopted was that in effect the act and schedule would remain 
in force for three years only. 

NO-CONFIDENCE ON EDUCATION MINISTER 

The motion of no-confidence against Dr. P. S. Deshmukh. Education Minister, 
was taken up late in the evening, the debate lasting till 8 in the night, The motion 
was rejected without division. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti moving the censure motion said that the Minister had 
done nothing for hirtherance of primary education. 

Mr: B. G. Khaparde supporting said that the Minister was unable to assert him- 
self in the Cabinet and get more money for the spread of education. 

Mr. C. B. Parekh opposing said that under the present constitution no Minister 
could achieve much when the iDurse strings were controlled by others, 

Mr. M. Y. Shariff critised the Minister for not giving effect to the Council’s 
recommendations. 

Rao Bahadur iSiayudu analysed yesterday ’s.voting to show that the Ministers enjoy- 
ed the confidence of the elected majority, 

Dr. Deshmukh, replying, traced the education reforms effected by him and referred 
to the establishment of a hostel for the depressed classes. Further, despite financial 
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stringency the Government had sanctioned a large sum for primary education and 
had ordered reduction of college fees for the sons of agriculturists and also general 
reduction in schools fees. The censure motion was rejected, the Opposition not clai- 
ming a division. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Budget for 1932-33 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 21th. FEBRUARY 1932. 
After the swearing in of official members, Sir Arthur Nelson presented the Budget 
and then five supplementary demands for grants were put before the House. The 
demands were all voted without discussion and the Council adjourned. 

Presenting a small revenue surplus budget for 1932-33 Sir Arthur Nelson, the 
Finance Member, stated that the year 1930-31 actually closed with an overdraft of 
over Rs 27 lahhs and this together with the current year’s estimated deficit of Es. 42i^ 
lakhs, would bring up the total of provincial overdraft to Rs 71 lakhs. The expen- 
diture had been curtailed to the minimum, making it possible to take a less gloomy 
view of the financial position in the budget year. 

The budget for 1932-33 provides for a revenue of Rs. 49,288 lakhs and expendi- 
ture charged to revenue of Rs. 488,83 lakhs, or a surplus of Rs. 4 lakhs. The 
revenue estimate has been framed with caution. Under land revenue, only a 
■portion of the arrears has been put down for collection during the budget year, 
eaving a margin of Rs. 35 lakhs for collection in future years. Under the debt 
head disbursements, provision has been made in the budget for taccavi advances on 
a liberal scale, while the capital programme has been confined to the continuance 
of works already started. 

The estimated result of the budget year’s working is a revenue surplus of Rs. 4 
lakhs, ordinary closing balance of Rs . 3 lakhs and . famine relief fund balance of 
Es. 46>i lakhs. The current year’s working has been far from satisfactory. The 
budget for 1931-32 estimated the revenue at 512 lakhs. The revised estimate is 
down by nearly Es. 90 lakhs, the fall being mainly due to the failure of the 
cotton crop in Berar which necessitated land revenue suspensions to the extent ©f 
Es. 41.28 iakhs and a drop in the revenue from excise of Rs. 27 lakhs, forests, 
Rs. 1% lakhs and stamp Rs. 51 lakhs. To make up this loss in income the 
expenditure has been cut down from Es. 486.80 lakhs to Rs. 464.74 lakhs, or nearly 
by 22 lakhs, of which Rs. 3.65 lakhs were due to the cut in pay and the rest due 
to schemes of retrenchment such as reductions in the allowances, abolition of the 
Nerbudda division, abolition of the three districts of Damoh, Seoni and Narsinghpur 
and the abolition of three civil districts of Buldana, Saugor and Bhandara, The 
revised estimates put the current year’s deficit at Rs. 42^ lakhs. 

General Discussion of Budget 

29th. FEBRUARY : — The '‘general discussion of the Budget was held to-day. During 
the debate non-official members considered the revenue estimates too optimistic 
expressing a doubt if the land revenue estimate of 272 lakhs, was warranted by the 
present agricultural conditions. They held that the Government had not gone far 
enough in the direction of retrenchment, several members suggesting the gradual 
substitution of an administrative agency, considerably cheaper than the existing one, 
which consumed nearly half the provincial revenue by way of salaries alone. 

Sir Arthur Nelson, Finaoce Member, and Mr. N. J. Roughton, Finance 
Secretary, both maintained that the revenue estimates were modest, provided the 
conditions oroved normal during the Budget year. The Government were far from 
remiss in tie matter of retrenchment. The administrative expenses had been and 
were being cut down drastically. That policy alone made a balanced budget 
possible. 

The Wardha Lathi Charge 

lat. MAROE :--Ia the Council , to-day, Mr. T. J. Kedar asked for leave to more 
an adjournment motion to ^discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, the .serious political situation created by the policy under-. ying the Govern- 
ment’s press communique relating to the incidents in the Wardha District, 

Mr. S. W, Bi%v% President, ruled the motion in order, and the requisite number 
of members signifying assent he fixed 4 p. m. for discussion. 

It may be mentioned here, that a similar motion was ruled out of order 
yesterday. The Communique gave the reasons for the posting of punitive police at 
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Hinganghafc stating inter ^ alia that a police party was pelted with stones there on 
the 19th January, and again at Wardha on the 16th February. The allegation was 
that the facts stated in the communique were incorrect. 

The communique regretted that the Congress movement was degenerating into 
violence and the instances of Hinganghat and Wardha, where ths police were alleged 
to have been stoned. Mr. Kedar specially referred the incidents at Wardha and 
challenged the accuracy of the Government version and said that the Congress 
processionists, far from being violent, were needlessly set upon by the police who 
oeat them mercilesslv with lathis, for quarter of an hour, injuring 125 persons. The 
communique, he said, made no mention of the repeated lathi charges, and only said 
that the police were stoned and seven constables were injured. From local inquiries 
he had ascertained that there was pelting of stones only after the police had pinned 
the crowd in an area, closed all the exits, and made three lathi charges. The 
Magistrate, Mr. Kedar maintained, should have given the crowd a time to move off 
after ordering dispersal, and before beginning a lathi charge. He observed that there 
was no tendency on the part of the Congressmen to resort to violence. The Govern- 
ment in the communique had suppressed facts, and was thus guilty of bringing 
itself into contempt. 

Rao Bahadur K. S, Nayudu^ Leader of the Democratic Party, supporting the 
motion, said _ that it was a perversion of truth to say that the Congressmen were 
resorting to violence. His own political views were widely divergent from those of 
Congressmen. Nevertheless, he would say that the Congress Movement, at least in 
Wardha town, was perfectly peaceful. The Government need not have suppressed 
facts. On the l6th February, there was lathi charge. A number of men who did 
not belong to the Congress, but were attracted by the elaborate police arrangements, 
were injured. The lathi charge was ordered long before the crowd showed anv signs 
of getting violent. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Home Member, opposing the motion, said that the 
communique only regretted the outbreak of violence, and appealed to the public to 
assist the Government to maintain peace. There was nothing wrong about it. He 
quoted instances where in Hinga^igiat and Wardha, public servants had been abused 
and beaten by Congressmen, ned^sitating the posting of ounitive police at Hingan- 
ghat. Eegarding the incidents at Wardha on the 16th February, he would not deny 
that the police used force in dispersing an unruly crowd. But he would repudiate 
any allegation that the police were only aggressive or that more than the 
minimum force was used. His information was that only ten persons were injured 
by lathis and that 50 persons were slightly hurt in the process of being iDushed 
back. Public peace was openly threatened, and the local authorities had to taie this 
action. The evening before the owner of a liquorshop which was picketed and which 
was the venue of the lathi charge, was criminally threatened by Congress volunteers. 

The debate closed after these three speeches, and the House divided, 29 voted for 
the motion, and 23 against. 

VoTrNG ON Budget Deiviands 

2nd. MARCH : - The Council discussed and voted to-day demands under “Indus- 
tries and Scientific Departments” (Ks. 1,96,082), Miscellaneous Departments (Rs. 
1,81,860) and “Civil Works-Reserved” (Rs. 52,400). 

The demand for Rs. 55,05,306“ under “Civil Works Transferred”, was under dis- 
cussion, when the Council rose for the day. 

A token motion taking exception to the grant of hill allowance to clerks was 
defeated by 35 against 22 votes. 

A token “cut” urging the amalgamation of the posts of Electrical Adviser to the 
Government, Chief Inspector of Factories and Chief Inspector of Boilers was carried 
by 36 votes to 17. 

3rd. ALiRCH The Council discussed and voted to-day demands under 18 
different heads, including Civil Works, Stationery and Printing, Irrigation Outlay 
and Famine Relief. 

The demand under the head “Land Revenue” was under discussion when the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

A token “cut” insisting on Government buying itself or asking the Central Stores 
Department to supply the Government with stationery of Indian manufacture was 
carried. Mr. N. J. Rough ton, Finance Secretary, stated that ai far as possible 
only Indian manufactures were supplied by the Central Stores. 
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Another token “cut” adopted, urged the Government not to reduce grants to local 
bodies. 

The Council carried a token “cut” indicating that the provision of 23 lakhs for 
Taccavi loans was inadequate. 

In the Land Revenue demand, exception was taken to the special pay paid to 
officers entrusted with settlement work. 

Mr^ C, F, Waterfall^ Settlement Commissioner, and Sir Arthur Nelson, 
both maintained that special pay was necessary, because of the arduous 
nature of the work done by the Set dement officers, and that without 
special pay, the right type of officers would not be forthcoming to do the extra heavy 
work. The cut was adopted by 32 votes against 17 votes. 

AL4i? (75 Little interest was evinced in the budget discussions in the 
Council to-day. Most of the motions for “cuts” lapsed owing to the absence _ of 
members from their seats. The Council devoted the whole day to the consideration 
of the demand under the head Land Revenue (reserved) and effected a cut 
of Rs. 1,000 on the motion of Rao Bahadur 5. S> Naijudu^ who pointed out 
that there was no need for settlement of the Nazul areas in Berar during the 
present period of financial stringency. 

Mr. Khapai'de^s motion for reducing travelling allowances ^ by Rs. ^ 500 
for reasons of economy was also carried, the Government not claiming a division. 

Consideration of the demand was not finished when the House adjourned. 

7th. MARCH : — There was lively debate in the Council to-day when Mr, Q-. C, 
Singhai moved his token cut to ventilate the grievances of the agriculturists and 
malguzars with special reference to land revenue and rent-collections. 

Mr. Singhai opined that the land revenue policy should be fully scrutinised. 
He complained that crops were over-estimated and the revenue demand fixed at a 
rate, with the inevitable result that people were being oppressed by revenue 
officials. He was afraid that if proper brakes were not applied in time, the 
Ordinances might give a handle to the local officers to oppress people at the time 
of the realisation of the coming kist. He was conscious of the financial 
stringency, but at the same time he asserted that the distress of the 
agricultural classes was acute. He concluded that, by mutual accommodation, 
revenue could be collected without destroying the tenantry and ruining malguzars. 

Mr. Mangalmoorti thought that the unsympathetic and grinding nature of the 
costly administration was. responsible forlthe acute state of t]ie agriculturists to-day. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore observed that the agriculturist was the backbone of 
the Government, and the prosperity of the cultivator meant the prosperity of the 
Government. He suggested a larger surrender in the salaries of high officials. 

The hon'ble Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, replying, said that in no other 
province in India had such liberality been shown as in the last three years. More 
'atitude in the adoption of measures for collection, he remarked, would result in 
suspending practically the whole revenue. He repudiated the charge of lack of 
sympathy and pointed out that remissions, amounting to Rs. 8 lakhs, had been 
given in the last three years. The motion being put to vote, was declared carried. 

The time allotted for discussion of the demand having expired, the whole demand 
under Land Revenue for Rs. 19,32,400, reduced by Rs. 1,505, was voted without 
further discussion. 

By a token “cut” of one rupee, Mr, G. C. Singhai wanted to express his 
disapproval of the excise policy followed by the Hon’ble the Minister for Excise. He 
ask^ if the Minister could show what progress he had made in the course of Pro- 
hibition and characterised the Minister's policy as anti-national. 

Mr, B. G. Khamrde, Leader of the Nationalist Party, supporting the “cut” said 
that diarchy had been introduced with the avowed aim that the Minister would carry 
out the policy dictated by the people, and asked if the Minister was able to carry 
out the policy of Prohibition. Questions of economy or illicit distillation appeared 
to him to be irrelevant to the issue. 

Mr. N, J. Roughton pointed out that the excise revenue had fallen from Rs. 
156^ lakhs to 63 lakhs in ten years, and asked the House, if the time had not arrived 
to indicate new sources of revenue before a further extension of the Prohibition 
could be permitted. 

The Hoffble Rai Bahadur JaiswaL Minister for Excise, said liquor consumption 
had fallen by 60 per cent. 

32 
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The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Nelson said that there was no serious drink evil in the 
province to accelerate the policy of total prohibition. To the aboriginal forest tribes, 
who constituted one-sixth of the population, consumption of liquor was not only a 
social habit, but an absolute religious necessity. How could the House justify 
interference with the religious rights of their people ? In all countries which haa 
tried Prohibition, the inevitable effects had been contraband trade, contempt for law, 
perjury, secret drinking, and practically increased intemperance. In the matter of 
Prohibition it seemed, he added, that the Council was allowing itself to be dragged 
along the chariot wheels of extremists like Mr. Singhai. He assured the House 
that the Minister had faithfully carried out the policy and would faithfully carry it 
out in future. Instead of this vote of censure, in his opinion, the Minister deserved 
to be congratulated on the results achieved. 

The House dividing, the motion was declared lost, 20 voting for and 30 
against. 

8th, MABCH : — In the Council to-day the demand under Stamps for Es. 1,31,922 
was voted without any discussion. 

‘‘Cuts” under “Forests” (Eeserved) were either not moved or withdrawn on the 
explanation of Sir Arthur Nelson, Revenue Member, and the demand was voted 
intact. 

Demands made under Registration (Transferred), Irrigation Works charged to 
Revenue (Reserved), and Irrigation Establishment (Reserved), were not opposed. 

After lunch, the demand under General Administration was taken up, and the 
proceedings became lively, 

Mr. Mangalmoorti moved a token “cut”, urging retrenchment in the staff and 
household of His Excellency the Governor. He complained of heavy cost and 
“extravagance.” 

Mr, Parekh, supporting the motion, said that it was essential for the peace and 
prosperity of both the Government and the people to retrench. 

Sir Arthur Nelson assured the House that retrenchment had been and was being 
carried out. 

The motion was not pressed. 

A token motion, demanding discontinuance of the exodus to Pachmarhi was 
defeated by a majority of 17. The demand was still under consideration when the 
House adjourned for the day . 

9th, MARGE When the discussion of the demand under General Administra- 
tion (reserved) was. resumed, the Government suffered a defeat over a token “cut” 
moved by Mr. Rajurkar to criticise the addition of more commissionerships to the 
I. 0. S. cadre. 

A prolonged debate ensued over Mr, PareWs token “cuts” enquiring what 
steps the Government had taken to carry out the various recommendations of the 
Financial Committee. The House accepted both the cuts. The whole demand for 
Rs. 52,19,0(X) reduced by Es. 4 was voted. 

Demanding a reduction of one rupee in the General Administration (Trans- 
ferred), Mr. Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalist Party, disapproved of the policy 
of the Ministers. He criticised the policy pursued by the Ministers in respect of 
nominations to local bodies, and complained that the Raipur District Council was 
still in abeyance and nothing had been done to restore it. He also poined out that 
Col. Tarr, Civil Surgeon, Nagpur, against whose reappointment after retirement, the 
CJouncil had expressed strongly, was still in office. 

The Eon, Rai Bahadur Jaiswalj Minister in charge, replying, said that the 
grievance was due to the disappointment of certain members of the Nationalist Party 
]in failing to secure nominations. He assured the House that steps were being taken 
to reconstitute the Raipur District Council. 

Regarding Col. Tarr, the Minister observed that the Civil Surgeonship of 
Nagpur was reserved for an I. M. S. officer, and Col. Tarr was given an extension. 

Mr. Khaparde pressing for a division, the motion was defeated, 16 voting for 
and 41 against, 

A motion for a “cut” of Rs. 6,0(30 from the salaries of the Ministers was lost 
by a majority of 25. 

At 5 p. m., to expedite the disposal of the outstanding demands, the guillotine 
was applied, and further discussions stopped. The Council voted the remaining 
demands and adjourned sine die. 
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57 . Me. Brijnandan Lal 

58 . Rao Narsingh Rao 

59 . Chaudhri Ram Adhin 

60 . Me. Bhondwa 

61 . Maharao Raja Ram Singh, Rao 
Bahadur 

62 . Chaudhri Bharos 

63 . Pandit Sri Sadayatan Pakde 

64 . Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Dube 

65 . Rai Bahadur Babu Jagadeva 
Roy 

66. Me. Dahari 

67 . Rai Rajeswar Prasad 

68. Babu Adya Prasad 

69 . Rai Bahadur Thakur Shivapati 
Singh 

70 . Thakur Giriraj Singh 

71 . Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal 

72 . Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh 
Bilat 

73 . Sardar Bahadur Thakur Naea- 
YAN Singh Negi 

74 . Pandit Brahma Dutt Bhaiya 
Sahib 

75 . Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman 
Singh 
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76. Lal Sheo Peatap Singh 

77. Ktjnwae Diwakae Peakash Singh 

78. Thakue Muneshwae Bakhsh 
Singh 

79. Thaeue Jaindba Bahadue Singh 

80. Eaja Jagdambika Peatap- 

NAEAYAN SiNGH 

81. Lal Ambikeshwae Peatap 

Singh 

82. Vacant 

83. Bai Bahadue Kunwae Sueen- 
DEA Peatap Sahi 

84. Me. C. Y. Chintamani 

85. Bai Bajeshwae Bali 

86. Me. Zahue Ahmed 

87. Syed Ali Zaheee 

88. Khan Bahadije Me. Muhammad 
Abdul Baei 

89. Syed Yusuf Ali 

90. Khan Sahib Muhammad Maq- 
suD Ali Khan 

91. Shah Nazae Husain 

92. Captain Nawab Muhammad 
Jamshed Ali Khan 

93. Nawabzada Muhajvimad Lia- 
QUAT ali Khan 

94 Hafiz Muhammad Ibeahim 

95. Me. Muhammad Bahmat Khan 

96. Khan Bahadue Maulvi 
Muhammad Obaidue Bahman 
Khan 

97. Khan Sahib Muhami^iad Hadi- 

YAE KHaN 

98. Khan Bahadue Hafiz Hidayat 
Husain 

99 . Khan Bahadue Maulvi Saiyid 
Habibullah 


100. M. Nisaeullah 

101. Khan Bahadue Me. Muhaimmad 
Ismail 

103. Khan Bahadue Shaikh Ghu- 
LAM Husain 

103. Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazan- 

FARULLAH 

104 Khan Bahadue Saiyid Jafer 
Hosain 

105. Shaikh Afzaluddin Hyder 

106. Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhammad Fazlue Bahman 
Ejsan 

107. SiRDAE Muhammad Shakiedad 
Khan 

108. Muhammad Imtiaz Ahmed 

109. Baja Saiyid Muhammad 
Saadat Ali Khan 

110. Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah 

111. Baja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan 
Alvi 

113. Baja Sir Muhamimad Ejaz Babul 
Khan 

113. Baja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi 
114 Me. L. M. Medley 

115. Bai Sahib Lala Anand Saeup 

116. Bai Sahib Lala Bihaei Lal 

117. Chaudhei Muhammad Ali 

118. Thakue Bampal Singh 

119. Bai Bahadue Kunwae Bishesh- 
WAR Dayal Seth 

120. Baja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh 

121. Me. E. M. Soutee 

122. Bai Bahadur Babu Vikramajtt 
Singh 

123. Babu Gajadhar Prasad 
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The Budget Session of the United Provinces lagislative Council opened at 
Lucknow on the 19th. FEBRUARY 1932. 

The President announced that the Agra Tenancy Amendment Act, the United 
Provmces MunieipaUties Amendment Act, passed by the Legislature in the previous 
session, had received the assent of the Governor- General, 

Consideration of the rej^ort of the Select Committee on the United Provinces 
Qoondas Bill, moved by the Home Member, was deferred until the 22nd. February, 
in view of the objection raised by Rai Eajeswar Bali, Opposition Leader, that the 
report was laid on the table that morning, and the ^ members therefore had not had 
time to study it. 

Budget Foe 1932-33 

20th. FEBRUARY \ — Presenting the Budget statement in the Council for 1932-33, 
the Hon. Mr, Blunt, Finance Member disclosed a deficit for the current year and 
said that for the nest financial year, revenue charges are put at 1,243 lakhs or 41 
lakhs below the revised estimate of the current year. Mr. Blunt takes note of the 
facts firstly, that the remission of revenue of current year must be repeated in the 
next and that there will be little or no recovery under other heads or revenue. In- 
clusion of remission in next year’s estimate does not however imply any sort of 
undertaking that it will be repeated. Retrenchment operations for the budget year 
are expected to result in a saving of over 77 lakhs, whereas the ultimate reduction 
in expenditure resulting from retrenchment operations now in progress would amount 
to a little over 3 crores. 

But in order to meet the deficit, the Government proposed four taxation measures 
estimated to yield thirty lakhs. They are firstly, enhancement of court fees, second- 
ly, enhancement of stamp duties, thirdly, enhancement of registration fees, and last- 
ly, increase of annual registration of private motor vehicles. This sum of 30 lakhs 
was a very small sum, compared with 144 lakhs of retrenchment, already effected or 
to be effected in the Budget year. Though the obvious avenues had been explored, 
there were still dark recesses in the financial forest where waste might be lurking, 
If BO, the hunters of the Finance Department would track it down. 

22nd. FEBRUARY i— In the Council to-day the President announced that the 
United Provinces Medical Amendment Act, which was passed in the December 
Session, had received the assent of the Governor-General. 

Consideration of the Qoondas Bill was postponed till the next day, the Home 
Member asking for time to go through the amendments moved by Mr. Thakur 
Hanuman Singh. 

The House accepted a motion recommending the introduction of early legislation 
to amend the Court of Wards Act on the lines recommended in the McNair Com- 
mittee report. 

Reduction of C. I. D. Geant 

23rd. FEBRUARY'. — The Council voted to-day most of the demands for supple- 
mentary grants. 

A vigorous defence of the criminal investigation department was made by the 
Inspector-General of Police when a non-official member moved a tokent “cut’^ He 
urged that the'present was an inopportune moment for the expenditure of a huge 
sum on this score. 

The Inspector- General said that certain members of the Council seemed to think 
C. I. D. activities were entirely directed towards the terrorist movement or towards 
political activities. The C. I. D. consisted of several departments. Firstly, there 
was the Criminal Department, the members of which took up all imioortant crimes 
that extended at times over a number of provinces. For instance, there was what 
was called the Malsia Coining Conspiracy, now under enquiry. They had arrested 
about sixty-two people in that connection. The conspiracy extended all over the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta. They had recovered 
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several coining machines that were made in Germany. The Malsia community was 
a very wealthy one in the Punjab and had luntold wealth. They had a regular 
defence fund, and were prepared to spend Ps. 50,CX)0 for the ‘defence of the men 
involved in the trial. In order to save expenditure, they had a Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police to conduct the prosecution. If they had decided to engage special 
counsel he would have charged a very much bigger sum. They had thus saved much 
expenditure. There was, besides, the General Branch, which dealt with the activities 
of the criminal tribes and were trying to reclaim them all over the province. The 
speaker submitted that a good deal of extra expenditure had been incurred in con- 
nection with these two heads. They had a third branch which dealt with Finger 
Prints which was also very essential. 

The fourth branch dealt with the revolutionary movement. The speaker submitted 
to the House that they had no revolutionary outrage of a very serious nature in 
these provinces, and that they had men shadowing all important officials and others 
engaged in important public activities. He continued : ‘Tt may be attributed a 
great deal to the exertions of these men, that our public servants have been free 
from attacks.” They had a small staff which was engaged in dealing with the recent 
bomb outrages, and which was collecting material in order that they might not have 
more of these incidents. 

The Inspector General mentioned that there was a bomb outrage in Sitapur the 
previous day. The missile, which was placed outside the residence of the Headmas- 
ter of the local school, and was apparently intended for him, exploded and injured 
the Chaukidar who discovered it. 

Speaking in the same connection, the Finance Member^ the Hon. Mr. E. A. 
H. Blunt, said that he thought that if there were no C. I. D., there would be a 
good many people both inside and outside the House who would feel much more 
uncomfortable than they did now. 

Opposing the motion, Shaikh Muhammad EahibuUah said that, to his mind at a 
time when the peace of the country was disturbed and when there was the danger 
of terrorist movement spreading to the Provinces, the Government did fust the right 
thing by taking steps to counter such movements. During the last taree months, 
a great change had taken place in the country, and but for the timely action of 
the Goverument, these provinces would also have been the hot bed of the terrorist 
movement. He added that the 0. I. D. were not peculiar to these provinces and that 
even men, like Mahatma Gandhi had to be protected by the 0. I. D. when he visit- 
ed Europe. The motion was withdrawn. 

Gjrant for Ireigatiok 

The House accepted the motion of Eai Bajeswar Bali, who urged that the grant 
under “Construction of Irrigation and Hydro-Electric Work” should be reduced by 
a rupee to mark the protest of the House against the expenditure of money without 
previous intimation being given to it. 

The Finance Member said that he considered that no blame whatever attached 
to the Finance Department. The blame must, in this case, attach to the proper 
department. ^ 

The President observed that it would be a matter for a domestic quarrel, and 
he did not think that the House could be called upon to give a decision on that. 

The U, P, Gookdas Bill 

Most of the day was spent in the discussion of amendments to the United Pro- 
vinces Goon das Bill, some of which Lwere accepted. The BUI, as amended, was 
passed. 

U. P. Immoral Traffic Bill 

24]fA. FEBRJJ ARY'. — The Council, this morning, accepted the motion of Mr. E. 
Ahmad Shah, who introduced a Bill to provide for the suppression of immoral traffic 
in these Provinces, and moved for its reference to a Select Committee. 

Mrs. Kailash Srivastaua was congratulated by all sections of the House when she 
introduced a Bill to amend the, U, P. District Boards Act, the object of which was to 
provide for representation of women on the local bodies. 

The proposed amendment, if passed, would enable the Government to nominate 
af woman member to every District Board in the United Provinces. 

Mrs. Srivastava^s Bill was referred to a select committee. 
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On her own motion, a similar procedure was adopted with reference to her Bill 

to aynend the U, P. Municipalities Act. 

The Council passed the Bill to amend Ihe TJ. P. Land Bevenue Act, 

Conference of Leaders 

25th, FEBRTJ ARl -.—TihQ Council adopted to-day a non-official resolution recom- 
mending to Government to communicate their request to the Government of India to 
convene a meeting of the leaders of the various parties in the country in order to 
find means for a settlement and to secure the co-operation of all parties in the 
inauguration of the new constitution for India. ^ 

The only dissentient was Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin. 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that unless it 
could be absolutely guaranteed that there would be a recrudescence of trouble and 
the present trouble would cease, he must oppose the resolution. If, ^ on the other 
hand, it was merely a cry for peace, he continued : “Let us make friends, and get 
on with the business, and then I should not, at all events, strongly oppose it” 

The Council also passed a resolution moved by lhakur Hanuman Singh with 
amendments, recommending to the Government that the “policy of coercion should 
be replaced by a policy of conciliation and that to achieve this object the Govern- 
ment should enjoin on officers certain matters.” 

Abolition Of Oudh Chief Court 

26th, FEBRUARY :—ThQ abolition of the_ Oudh Chief Court as a measure of 
economy was suggested by Kai Bahadur Vikramajit SiDgh!duriDg the general discus- 
sion on Budget to-day. 

All the speakers urged for more retrenchment and some of them opposed the new 
taxation proposals. 

Eeduction of Ministers' Salary 

29th. FEBRUARY the Council to-day, a non-official motion to reduce the 
salaries of Ministers by a rupee “to draw the attention of the House to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the nominations made” was defeated. 

The mover explained that it was far from his intention to bring in a vote of 
censure. All that he wanted was to ensure that, in the matter of nominations 
to the Local Boards, they must see that, as voters had been given a free right 
to vote, the element of nomination did not vitiate the result and give place to 
favouritism. 

The Finance Member, the Hon’ble Mr. E. A. H. Blunt announced that the 
Home Member, the Hou’ble the Nawab of Chattari proposed to take only Es. 4.000 
as salary, and thanked him on behalf of the Government. 

Eeduction of CoMsnssiONERs 

1st. MARCH The Council accepted to-day the motion of Thakur Hanuman 
Singh, who by a token cut urged a reduction in the number of Divisional 
Commissioners, 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they had 
fully considered the question and had come to certain conclusions and had made 
certain recommendations. He was unable to divulge the precise nature of those 
recommendations, because the matter was the subject of correspondence with the 
higher authorities. He however admitted that the House had good reasons to press 
its own views. All that he had to say with regard to this particular ‘cut” was 
that he would not oppose it. If the House saw it fit to pass it, there would be 
no opposition from the Government benches. 

Better Treatment of Dy. Collectors 

Civil servants were the target of attack, when moving a token cut of one rupee, 
a non-official member pleaded for better treatment^ [for Deputy Collectors from tjieir 
superior officers, in matters official as well as social. In doing so, he cited certain 
instances of alleged ill-treatment of Provincial Service men by those belonging to 
the Civil Service. 

The Finance Member.^s peaking on beLalf of the Government, said that they held 
the very highest view ot tlae Provincial Civil Service, and assured the House that if 
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concrete cases of bad treatment were brought to their notice, they would deal with 
them “very seriously’’. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

At 4-30, the guillotine was applied, and the demand of Es. 1,05,34,295 under 
General Administration (transferred), less reductions aggregating to Es. 902, was 
put and voted. 


3rd, MARCH : — By 44 to 26 votes, the Council accepted on the motion of Kai 
Eajeswar Bali, Depu^ leader of the Nationalist Party, a token cut of one rupee in 
the demand for the Education Department. 

The mover pointed out that the object of the motion was to draw the attention 
of the Government to the fact that, at present, there were three officers at the 
headquarters on the administrative side of the department and all the three were 
Europeans. Without raising the question of racial discrimination, he felt that, at 
the headquarters, there shoud be some Indians in order that the Indian viewpoint 
might find adequate expresoion. 

Mr,^ A. H. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction said that the problem of 
Indianising the Secretariat was different in the education department from what it 
was in the Eeserved Departments. He asked if it was fair that a few European 
officers who were left in the Educational Service, should be denied that experience, 
which would enable them to qualify for the very few openings available to them. 

The entire demand for the “Education Department” minus Es. 2 was voted. 

A token “cut” in connection with the demand for “Administration of Justice”, 
and urging the amalgamation of the Allahabad High Court, was under discussion 
when the guillotine was applied. 

The entire demand of Es. 6,01,2,053 was put and voted. 


10th, MARCH : — With the exception of a rupee'cut, the Council votedithe demand 
for Es. 18,42,200 under Public Health to-day. 

The Finance Member presented the demand for collection and administration of 
Land Kevenue amounting to Es. 74,64,627. 

Several motions for reduction or omission were discussed, but were either 
negatived or withdrawn. The entire demand was voted. 


12th, MARCH Eeplying to a motion for reduction of the secret service grant in 
the Council to-day, Mr. S. T. Hollins, Inspector -General of Police said that there were 
certain people who worked secretly for the police and Government had to reward 
them secretly. He assured the House that these men rendered service which had 
serious risks of life. Only the other day they had to shadow in Allahabad two 
;^ngalees who had revolvers in their pockets. Mr. Hollins submitted that the 
Department concerned would be unable to carry on its activities without this 
grant. 

The Nawab of Chhatari, Home Member said that there was no police force in the 
world which had no secret service grant and the amount of Es. 12,000 that was 
wanted was only too small considering the size of the Province. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


14th, MARCH '.-—Subject to a reduction of Es. 30,000, the Council voted the 
demand for police grant to the extent of Es. 15,217,197. With two exceptions the cut 
motions were withdrawn or negatived. 

The Finance Member presented the demand for Es. 9,000 for famine relief which 
was voted entirely. 

Minus a token cut of Ee, one urging the desirability of Government granting 
loan to the Municipal Board of Gorakhpur, the demand for Es. 1,276,000 under the 
head liOans and Advances by the Local Government was voted. 

The entire demand of Es. 438,652 under Eegistration was voted. 

15th, MARCH :-“The Council voted the entire demand of Es. 42,95,000 under the 
h^d “Charges on Irrigation and Hydro-Electric Establishment.” 

Moving the demand for a grant of Es. 30,26,369 for Jails and Convict Settlements 
the Home Member, the Nawab of Chhatari, said that the Budget was curtailed by 
about 7 lakhs and every possible avenue of retrenchment was explored 

The motion for “cuts” were withdrawn. The discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 
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I6tk. M ARC R: —Dnnng the discussion on the demand under jails and convict 
settlements to-day, several members vehemently protested against the arbitrary classi- 
fication of political prisoners, mostly in the *(J’ class, with little or no regard to their 
social status and instances were given of the selfsame persons who were ‘A’ class 
prisoners in connection with the last Civil Disobedience movement being given ‘B’ or 
‘C’ class in connection with the present campaign. Exception was also taken to the 
summary manner in which Col. Paltner, Inspector-General of Prisons, dealt with 
numerous complaints voiced by the Housa 

Rao Krishna Pal Sitigh said that it was wrong to complain against the local 
Magistrates for classification of persons of high social status in ‘C’ division as it was 
almost universal in all districts and he had strong suspicion that Magistrates must 
have received some secret instructions about the matter. He wished to protest 
emphatically against the absolute indifference of Government to the wishes 
expressed by the Council as regards proper classification of political prisoners and 
however much they difiered from Congressmen in politics, they could not refuse 
them courteous and dignifif-d treatment in jails. Congressmen were not like the 
ordinary criminals and Indian Members of the Government should realize that they 
owed their high positions to the sacrifices of their countrymen in previous years 
and that the next instalment of reforms would be likewise due to the immense sacri- 
fices of t-ongressmen who were most of them now undergoing imprisonment. 
The speaker said that glaring injustice as regards classification had been done 
to these noble patriots who chose to suffer for the sake of their convictions. He 
mentioned in particular the na e of Sardar Narbada Prasad Singh who was formerly 
moving on equal te^ms with at least half a dozen Ruling Princes and yet had 
been given ‘B’ class. He particularly pressed for considerate and sympathetic 
treatment to women Congress prisoners as they were members of respectable families 
and could in no sense be regarded as criminals. He lastly depicted the unwholesome 
conditions of the Lucknow camp gaol and pleaded for betterment thereof. 

Col. Palmer, Inspector-General, quite agreed with the ideal chat the Government 
should provide special accommodation for ‘‘A” and "'‘B” class prisoners in District 
Jails, but the cost of doing it would be prohibitive and would amount to several 
lakhs. As regards jails for females, accommodation for ‘‘A” class female prisoners 
was provided in ihe Lucknow CentraLJail, for ' B” class female prisoners in Benares 
and for “C” class female prisoners in Fatehgarh. All these three prisons have 
wholetime matrons, where naturally supervision was very much better than in 
smaller jails. Another member had referred to the question of suitable work for 
female prisoners. The Inspector-General said that work for females was a very 
dfficult question and they had sewing classes in the Benares Female Prison and 
sewing work in Fatehgarh Jail. The Government were also trying to provide the 
same work in the Lucknow Female Prison. The Inspector-General in conclusion 
said that the jailors could not inflict any punishment without the sanction of the 
superintendent. 

Mr. Vikramajit Singh contrasted the way in which European and Indian 
prisoners were removed from one place to another. The latter were tied with rope 
as if they were monkeys and Mr. Singh characterised this practice as nothing 
short of disgraceful. He urged that there should be humane treatment of prisoners 
and they should not be treated as dumb animals. 

By a token cut under the entire head Thakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh criticised 
the arbitrary classification of political prisoners which gave rise to strong resentment 
among the public and instanced the case of the son of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who 
was given “C” class at Hardoi Jail. 

Mrs. Srivastava, wife of the Minister, urged on the Home Member the necessity 
of giving female prisoners saris or at least letting them have their own dress. If 
Government could not provide them with saris, Government should not force 
women prisoners to pul on lanhgas (corresponding to “mundu’^ in Madras) which 
they were unaccustomed to and which was not the dress of the province. Secondly, 
children and women-poHtical prisoners, she understood, were given their first meal 
at 12 o’clock in the day and she was sure Government would agree with her that it 
was very cruel to keep them starving till midday. Thirdly, Mrs. Srivastava appealed 
to the Home Member, chivalrous as he was, to give all women political prisoners 
higher class than “G’’ and not to force them into the company of other women who 
were either murderers or robbers. She lastly urged that women political prisoners 
should be given more freedom and not as at present locked up in cells and allowed 
to be out twice a day for half an hour each time (Applause). 

33 
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The Nawah of Chhatari, Home Member, said that Col. Palmer as head of the 
department could not deal with the several points raised in the discussion involving 
matters of policy wiih which members of the Government concerned could alone 
deal. As_ regards classification, the Home Member admitted that there were cases in 
which mistakes had been committed and he was quite willing to look into every 
case bi ought to his notice either by the prisoner himselt or those that were 
interested in him. Alluding to the report of the Jails Enquiry Committee he 
concurred with their opinion that social status and not the motive of the crime 
should be the sole criterion for classification of every prisoner and on the same 
ground he regretted his inability to accede to the request of Mrs. Srivastava 
that no womeu political prisouers should be put in "‘O’’ class. The demand was 
voted in full. 

The U. P. Coubt Pees Biel 

17th. MARCH : — The Council discussed to-day the Select Committee’s report on 
the U. P. Court Fees Act Amendment Bill presented by the Finance Member. 

A non-oflficial member moved that consideration of the bill be postponed to a 
future date and said that, before saddling the tax-payers with further taxation, the 
Council should be satisfied that all the recommendations of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee had been carried out. 

The Opposition Leader, however felt that, for sometime at least, fresh taxation was 
necessary. He asked the Finance Member as a condition precedent to stop further 
recruitment to Imperial Services and continue the emergency cut for another year 
in order that the finances might balance. 

The postponement motion was, thereafter, withdrawn and the Bill was taken into 
consideration and passed on the next day. 

This was the fiirst of the four taxation measures that were proposed to be 
placed before the_ House with a view to increase the revenue of the Provinces 
and would be in force for a period of two years. The object of the measure 
was, in addition to the measure of economy and retrenchment, to increase the revenue 
by reimposing the enhanced rates of court fees which was first done for a year in 
1923. With ihe exception of a few members, the Independent Party including their 
Leader Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh and non-officials, including the Opposition, 
mostly supported the measure. 

Enhancement of Stamp Duty 

The Council passed, in an amended form, two other taxation measures agreeing 
to xeimpose the enhanced stamo duties in view of the financial position of the pro- 
vince and recommended the enhancement of rates of registration fees. 

Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

19th, MARCH : — The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend Municipalities Act. 
The object of the measure among others was to give more powers to the Chairman to 
carry on the administration. 

The Council was then prorogued. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 

The Summer Session of the Council opened at Naini Tal on the 13th. JUNE 
1932, the Hon’hle Sir Sitaram Ram presiding. 

The President read a message from His Excellency the Governor, recommending 
reconsideration of a particular clause in the United Provinces Assistant to 
Tenants Bill. 

It was announced that the Governor General had assented to the U. P, Goondas 
Act, the U, P. Court Fees Amendment Act, the U. P. Stamp Amendment Act and 
the U. P. Land Revenue Amendment Act. 

Thereafter, the House adjourned for the day without transacting any business, 
as a mark of respect to the memory of the late Maharaj Kumar Mahipt Singh. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 

Govts. Excise Policy 

14th. ^ JUNE In the Council to-day, Mr. C. Y. Chmtamani Leader of the 
Opposition, moved a resolution urging the abolition of the auction system of disposal 
of excise licences reintroduced in certain districts, as well as the sate of country 
spirits in open bottles. Mr. Chintamani assured the House that the resolution was 
not in the nature of a motion of “no-confidence'’ in the Ministers, and asked the 
members to compel the Government by all the moral authority at their command to 
proceed along the lines laid down by them and lead the people to total abstinence. 
“Every vote that is given to-day, will decide not the fate of the Ministers, but the 
question of drink or sobriety.” 

Mr. S. S. L, Dar, Excise Commissioner, explaining the Government’s position 
observed, on the authority of the Minister-in-charge, that total abstinence was yet 
their goal, and that they had changed some of the methods with the object of 
eradicating illicit distillation where it was rife and to enable them to collect data, 
without which it would be impossible to decide what methods would serve their 
purpose best. There was no finality in the proposals adopted, and the Ministry had 
not yet definitely committed itself one way or the other. 

On the motion of Khan Bahadur Hafix Eidayat Husain, the House agreed to 
defer discussion until sufficient data had been collected to examine the question, 
whether the procedure would increase consumption or not. 

Suppression of Isimoral Traffic 

15th. JUNE'. — The Council devoted to-day to the consideration of the Select 
Committee Keport on the Bill to provide for "the suppression of immoral traffic. The 
object of the measure was to check commercialised prostitution in the province. 

When however the third reading was moved, an objection to the Bill was raised 
by the Moslem members, which objection was upheld by the President. 

Women in U. P. District Boards 

16^/2. JUNE: — The Council passed to-day a Bill piloted by Mrs. Kailash 
Srivastava to amend the United Provinces District Boards Act, with the object 
of providing more adequate representation to women on these bodies, especially 
where there was no chance for them to get in by election. It will enable the 
Government to nominate a woman member to every Board in the Province. 

It may be mentioned that the Select Committee, with the casting vote of the 
Chairman the Hon’ble Naioah Mahomed Yusuf, inserted a provision in the Bill to 
the effect, that in nominating a woman member, the Minister should not alter the 
existing communal proportion. 

Among those who opposed the amendment was the author of the BIP herself 
Mrs. Srivastava, who moved for its deletion. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment, speakers belonging to both the 
communities complained that communalism had been sought to be introduced by 
the inclusion of the provision. 

The Minister-in-charge, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, observed that it was purely a 
matter of principle, and that there was no question of communalism. He added 
that if the principle was embodied, it would equally affect both the comm unifies. 

The motion to delete the amendment was rejected, The Bill was passed into law 
and the Hu use adjourned. 

Suppression of Immoral Traffic 

The House then took up the debate on Mr. Ahmad Shah’s bill for the suppres- 
sion of immoral traffic. 

Mrs. Kailash Srivastava felt disappointed at the attitude of those who opposed 
the bill. Beferriug to the fear expressed by Chaudhuri Muhammad Ali that rescued 
girls might be forced to change their religion, Mrs. Srivastava asked what was 
woman’s religion but her moral character. She asserted there would be no dearth of 
rescue homes for girls who were rescued. 

Nawab Zada Liaqat Ali Khan said he bad listened with great astonishment and 
disappointment to the speeches of those members who had spoken in opposition to 
the biU. As had been pointed out by the mover, the object of the Bill was not to 
stop prostitution altogether, but was to check the evil of commercialized vice. It 
meant that if any man on account of economic depression got hold of few 
women and lived on their earnings by prostitution tiiat man should be punished. 
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The bill did not propose compulsory marriages for rescued girls but only proposed 
to take girls from evil surroundings and to give them a chance to chose any other 
profession. The speaker finally expressed surprise at a speech made by the Home 
Member and said it was very inconsistent for the Government now to remain 
neutral, having participated in yesterday’s division and debates. The speaker con- 
cluded : ‘‘Every vote that will be given against the bill to-day will be a vote in 
favour Of organised commercial prostitution in this province”. 

The bill was eventually rejected by the House by 35 votes against 30. 

U. P. Arreaes of Pent Bill 

17th, JUNE '. — In the Council to-day, the President the Hon. Sir Sitaram put 
to the vote of the House an amendment, in accordance with H. E. rhe Governor’s 
message, to the U. P. Arrears of Kent Bill which was passed during the March 
session. 

The Bill, which was an oflScial measure aimed at rendering assistance to tenants 
in view of the prevailing economic conditions. During the March session, Kaja 
Jagannath Baksh Singh, Leader of the Independent Party, moved an amendment 
urging that in all cases where remission of rent was granted, remission in revenue 
to the extent of half the amount of rent remitted, should be given. It was carried 
against official opposition. His Excellency the Governor, instead of giving assent 
to the measure, sent it back to the Council for reconsideration with the recommen- 
dation that for the word “half” might be substituted the words “forty per cent of.’^ 

The House accepted the amendment, there being no dissentients. 


20th, JUNE — ^Non-compliance with standing orders in the matter of answering 
questions in the most prompt manner possible, was strongly commented on by the 
President to-day.' 

The questions in the present instance related to the health of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pc. Govindbailabh Pant and two other political leaders now in jail and as to 
whether or not the District officers had been asked by the Government or any mem- 
ber thereof to assist in obtaining financial support to “The Pioneer” news-paper. 

As regards the first question the President observed that if the answer was post- 
poned till October, ihe matter would perhaps cease to be' of any public interest. He 
added that if in the future these orders were not complied with and postponement 
was asked for on grounds which were inadequate, the Chair would have to see 
what to do. He hoped the Chair would not be compelled to take action. 

The Finance Member, the Hon. Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, as Leader of the House, 
regretted that there had been these complaims, and that there had been grounds 
therefor and promised to do his best to see that there was no occasion for them in 
the future. The statement was received with applause by all sections of the House. 


Dt. Boards Act Amend. Bill 

Without a division the Council accepted the Bill moved by the Minister for 
Education, the Hon. Mr. J. P, Srivastava to amend the United Provinces Dc. Boards 
Act. The measure sought to ensure improved vernacular education in the rural 
areas. 

Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

1st JUNE : — The Couneil voted to-day Ks. 12,518 for the department of Pub- 
licity and Keforms by 59 votes to 16 as well as other supplementary demands for 
grants. It also passed Mrs. Kailash Sdvastava’s Bill to amt*nd the United Provinces 
Municipalities Act to ensure greater representation of women on these bodies. 

The Council then adjourned sim die. 
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The Viceroy’s Inaugural Speech 

usual pomp find splendour the inauguration ceremony of the first Reformed 
North-West Frontier Legislative Council was held at Peshawar on the 20ih. April 
The Couneil was opened by H. E. the Viceroy who made a speech of which 
the following is the text : — 

Your Excellency, Your Highness, Nawabs, Sirdars, Khans, Raises, Ladies and 
CTentleman — I should like to preface what I have to say this afternoon with a 
word of thanks to you all on behalf of Lady Willingdon and myself for the cordial 
weption which you have given us, on this occasion of my first official visit as 
(jrovernor-General, to your historic capital. This is not indeed, the first time that 
we have been here or tasted the traditional warmth of a Pathaa welcome. Of that 
1 could find much to say, but there is business to transact this afternoon, and I 
must not delay you with personal reminiscences. I will therefore pass on to the 
more important matters which I wish to discuss with you to-day. 

The Lviportance of the Frontier 

It was now rather more than thirty years ago, since a recognition of the vital 
importance of the Frontier caused Lord Curzon’s Government to take Frontier 
affairs under their own immediate management and control by severing from the 
Punjab, this tract of British India which lies beyond the Indus and forming it with 
the Jdazara District into the North-West Frontier Province, with a separate admi- 
nistration of Its own. Thirty years ago, almost to the day, Lord Curzon himself 
visited the Frontier to inaugurate the new scheme of things and to explain the 
policy of the Government, As he said in the opening words of his speech, which 
I suppose, some of you present here to-day have heard, he came to the Frontier 
and the message which he brought for them was, in substance, the same as that 
which I now have for you to-day — not only for you, the Hon’ble Members of the 
newly elected Provincial Legislative Council, whom I congratulate upon your election, 
but for all of you who, whether as electors or elected, have now begun to take your 
part in the working of the Reformed Constitution. ‘Your destinies”, said Lord 
Curzon, ^‘are mainly in your own hands, and I look to your local pride 
and local patriotism to see that they are zealously guarded and that the 
North-West Frontier Province shows itself ever more deserving of the 
interest that has secured for it a separate existence and an independent 
name.” 

Thirty years have passed and gone since those memorable words were uttered, 
and in the interval, Viceroy after Viceroy, in turn, has come to Peshawar and travel- 
led through your province—not only to view the stage upon which so many great 
exploits have been performed in the past and across which so many of the great 
figures of Indiau History have moved, but also to testify to the abiding interest of 
the Government of India in your welfare and to learn for himself, by personal con- 
tact, something of the Patban spirit and all that it stands for. In those thirty 
years. India has seen great, changes Here, in the great Continent, with its vast 
population, has been laid the sense of perhaps the most daring and the most mo- 
mentous political experiment ever attempted by any branch of the human race— I 
mean the establishment of forms of Representative Government and the introduction 
of democratic institutions, with all their latent hopes and possibilities, into the 
administrative fabric of the country. In that experiment, you are now about to 
take your full part. If Lord Curzon'’s message to the generation which came before 
you was true, how much truer is it now for you and how much truer still will it 
become for your descendants in the day? to come, when the seed which we are now 
planting shall have taken root and the great constitutional scheme for which we are 
all working shall have brought reBponsioiIity everywhere in its administration to the 
people of this country. 
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THE VICEROY’S OPENINO SPEECH 

SuBVEEsrvE Activities 

At this point I must ask you to allow rae to die^ress for a moment from my 
main subject, and to speak to you with absolute fri^nkuess in regard to certain very 
unfortunate incidents and occurrences —I am glad to note, only in a small part of 
the province— connected with the general eleciion in which you have all been 
engaged during the past weeks. The purpose of our gathering here to-day is to 
celebrate the fact that, after years of waiting, your province has now become a 
Gopernraeni^s province and has been placed on a footing of equality with the other 
provinces in India. Almost everywhere you seem to have risen to the occasion 
and to have grasped the good gift which the Governmeut has given. Rut 
what do I hear of Mardan and Oharsada ? — a shameful story of voters intimidated, 
of loyalists assaulted and of senseless and futile obstruction. These are 
strong words, gentlemen, but I am sure you will agree with me that they are not 
unmerited. 

What possible object do those who organised the movement to which I refer, or 
those who took pan in it, think that it is going to serve? They have made them- 
selves the tools of a dangerous and subversive propaganda. They have deliberately 
placed themselves in opposition to the aspirations of the great majority of the 
people, and have attempted to make impossible the fulfilment of the desire of this 
province to attain the same status and rights as other Governor’s Provinces. By 
their action they are impeding the restoration of normal conditions and are making 
impossible the withdrawal of those extraordinary powers which my Government have 
been compelled to assame. There must be no misapprehension in this respect. So 
long as their activities continue the Government must and will retain the powers 
which are necessary to meet them. If on the other hand they abandon their 
unlawful acts and co-operate in working the Constitution, that has to-day been 
inaugurated. I am confident that the Governor-iu-Council will not be slow to 
suggest, nor the Government of India to approve, the relinquishment of powers 
which will then no longer be necessary. In the meantime here, as elsewhere, it is 
our fixed determination to press on with the constitutional reforms and we shall 
not oe deterred or delayed by these unlawful activities from achieving the purpose 
we all have in view — a great Federation of all the various interests and communities 
of this country. That Federation, gentlemen, is an object worthy of the best 
energies which any of us can put forward and I ask you now to do your part to 
realise that equality of opportunity means equality of responsibility, and to show 
yourselves declared supporters of the Reformed Constitution, by which alone true 
progress on the path of orderly advance is possible. 

Insteument of Instkuctions to Goveenoe 

Now. I turn, more oarticularly to address myself to you, gentlemen, the Presi- 
dent and members of tie Legislative Council of the North-West Frontier Province. 
Perhaps, I cannot do better than take as the text for what I have to say to you, 
the Instrument of Instructions that is given by His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
each Governor of a Province on his appointment. The first of these instructions 
is that the Governor shall do all that lies in his power to maintain the standards 
of good administration. If this charge finds the first place in the Instruments of 
Instructions to all other Governor, how much more necessary is it that it should do 
so in this province, where stands the gate of India, of which he and you are the 
keeps ? This instruction is addressed to the Governor, but the Governor is but one 
part in the machinery of the Constitution, and no machine, however carefully 
contrived, can work to its highest efficiency unless all its parts harmonise in the 
fulfilment of their separate functions. I am confident that you will always be able 
to count upon the guidance and support of your Governor who has, during many 
years of close association and service amongst you, always proved himself your 
tried and trusted friend. In the promotion of all pleasures that may be necessary 
to secure those standards of good administration which he is enjoined to maintain, 
I am equally confident that he, in his turn, can count upon that part which it is no 
less incumbent upon you to render. Here I must ask you to bear with me again 
while I make further digression. 

Cebce Regulation 

I am aware of the anxiety which has found expression in many quarters for the 
immediate repeal of those regulations which are in force in this province. The pro- 
blem^ gentlemen, is not a simple one and demands consideration from all aspects, 
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but the point on which criticism has chiefly been focussed is the procedure laid 
down in a portion of that re^rulation known as the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
(though the name is something of a misnomer) for the trial of criminal cases by 
reference to a Council of Elders. This, gentlemen, is a subject on which much 
might be said, but 1 desire at present to say no more than this. With the approval 
of ray Government recourse to that procedure has recently, as you no doubt are 
already aware, been suspended by Executive order in the districts of Hazara and 
Dehra Ismail Khan. His Excellency the Governor now informs me that, with the 
full consent of the district oflScers concerned, he has decided similarly to suspend 
this procedure in the three remaining districts also, but as an experimental measure 
for a period of one year only. He and his officers are now engaged in considering 
in what other respects the operation of the Regulation can be modified and he hopes 
to be able to make a further announcement on this subject shortly. Meanwhile, 
during that year, you will have opportunity to study and discuss this question and 
present your conclusions to the Local Government, by whom they will be carefully 
considered. 

Advancement oe Minority Cominiunities 

I ask you, gentlemen, to accept this as an earnest of the spirit by which the 
Government and its officers in the new province are animated and to respond to it 
in kind. Your co-operation in this spirit is needed, for the times through which 
your province, in common with other provinces m India, has been psssing have been 
times of no ordinary difficulty and the task that confronts you is no easy ane. 
You have seen around you the stirrings of discontent and the distress of poverty — 
symptoms of the unsettled conditions that are to-day a most worldwide. Your most 
earnest and pressing desire must be to alleviate them. Many of you have thought 
that in this change from the old order to the new is to he found a Heaven-sent 
remedy. ‘Where there is a will there is a way” is a common saying, and I believe 
that the honesiy and sincerity of the ideal can do more than anything to clear the 
paths you seek to follow. But this, or that political institution is not an end in 
itself. It is merely the means to an end, and that end must be the contentment 
and prosperity of those whose welfare it has been designed to serve and whose 
chosen representatives you are. It is your duty, therefore, as it is a duty enjoin'^d 
upon your Government, to maintain the high standards of good administration and 
to encourage co-operation and goodwill among all classes. The esscmce of the 
modern system of Representative Government is not the arbitrary enforcement of 
the will of the majority. Let me again quote from the Instrument of Instructions 
to your Governor. He is enjoined to take care that due provision shall be made for 
the advancement and social welfare of those classes committed to his charge who, 
whether on account of the smallness of their number or their lack of educational or 
material advantages or from any other causes, are specially in need of protection 
and cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare upon joint political action, and that 
such classes shall not suffer have cause to fear neglect or oppression. He is further 
enjoined to see that no act of his Legislative Council shall be so framed that any of 
the diverse interests of or arising from race, religion, education, social conditions and 
wealth be deprived of the privileges or advantages, which they have therefore enjoyed 
or be excluded from the enjoyment of the benefits which may hereafter be 
conferred upon the people at large. Were it enacted that each member of this 
Legislative Ouncil should also receive upon his election some such instrument 
or manual of instruction as that wJiich is issued for the guidance of 
your Governor, I can conceive of nothing that could better epitomise his duties 
and responsibilities. 

Each of you has, it is true, been elected by the majority of voters of your 
constituencies, but it is not to that majority alone that you owe your sole and 
entire duty. You have a duty to all those who, whether from lack of education or 
material advantages or from any other causes, specially needed your protection or 
to^ those who cannot, as yet, fully rely for their welfare upon united action. All 
this is implied in the admonition to maintain standards of good administration and 
of co-operation and good-will among all classes and creeds. As I have said, that 
task will be no easy one, but to-day we look not to the past, but the future and I 
am optimistic enough to believe that I see the hand of the political barometer 
once again moving steadily towards “set fair”. From this optimism, I am not 
divertec; by what has happened in the two areas to which I have alluded elsewhere. 
!niroughout the province your response has been very different. It has manifested 
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itself ia the keen ess with which your elections have been fought, and has shown 
that you are determined to have no further part or lot with those whose niisguided 
patriotism has sought to lead them along paths that are alien to the traditional and 
oft-proved loyalty of the Pathan race— your pride of race and qualities in which I 
see the happiest augury for your future. But you must not deceive yourselves 
into thinking that the battle has been won, and that all will now be plain-sailing. 
There must be peace within your borders, and the forces of disorder must be held in 
check. 


“Hasten- Slowly” 

The Eeforms which you have now been granted are, as you know, but the first 
instalment of the further measure of reforms in which you are to share equally with 
the rest of India. Your novitiate in the art of Self-Government will therefore be 
short ; but you must see to it that it is thorough. Your feeling will, I know, be 
that there is much to do and but little time m which to do it. That is but natural, 
but it is for this reason all the more necessary that you should beware of being 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses. ‘Hasten Slowly’ must therefore be your 
guiding principle, remembering that upon the security of the foundations which you 
are now to lay, will depend the strength and safety of the structure which is shortly 
to be built upon them. 

I now commend you to the task that lies before you. In the discharge of it, 
you will have the best wishes of my«?elf and of my Government and of the peoples 
of all the provinces of India. It shall be our pride and interest to watch your pro- 
i^ress and see that you justify the position of responsibility to which your province 
has now attained. 

The Budget Session 

The first business sitting of the Council commenced at Abbottabad on the 
18th. MAY 1932, It was an imposing assembly of Frontier’s foremost representatives. 
Clad in their salvars and torahs and thick frock coats, the stalwart figures of the 
Border members lent a certain air of dignity and graudeur to the Council which 
looked distinguished and businesslike in every respect. 

Following the swearing-in of one nominated member, questions^ were answered 
after which the first Provincial Budget under the reformed constitution was presented 
by Hon’ble Mr. G. E. Gidney. 

Excluding figures for the first 17 days of April 1932, the provincial receipts and 
expenditure for the current year are estimated at 65 lakhs and 159)4 lakhs^ respec- 
tively. The subvention by the Government of India for the current financial year 
will amount to 94 lakhs as a net expenditure of 6 lakhs for the first 17 days of 
April will be adjusted in the Budget of the Central Government. In Ms speech 
introducing the budget estimates the Finance Member said that with the help of 
the subvention the closing balance at the end of the year was expected to be 9)4 
lakhs. “Ours is an economy budget,” he said “and a scrutiny ^ of it will satisfy 
members that every endeavour has been made to keep expenditure down ^ to the 
minimum consistent with good administration.” Deaiing^ with the head ‘Police,’ Mr, 
Gidney said that if there was no deterioration in the political situation, a reduction 
of 689 in the Police personnel was contemplated within the next few months, but 
should law and order be jeopardised, there would have to be an increase from the 
present budgeted expenditure of 33 lakhs. 

Geneeal Discussion on Budget 

20th, MAY : — That rigid economy should be exercised^ in the routine departments 
and more funds devoted towards nation-building activities, such as education, 
sanitation and improvement of agriculture, was the key-note of the sp^ches at 
to-day’s sitting of the Council, when a general debate ou the Budget was initiated. 
In all, 11 members spoke and considering that the Council is new to its task, opinion 
in the lobby was unanimous that the deoate reached a high level of eloquence and 
well-informed criticism. _ j 

Malik Khiida Bakhsh, Leader of the Independent Opposition Party, who initiated 
the debate, delivered an impressive speech, in which he maintained that this, their 
first Budget under the Eeforms, bore too much resemblance to its previous prototype 
to bear the impress of the new era, which it was supposed to introduce. In his 
opinion, the chief feature of the Budget was the solicitude to maintain law and 
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order and any attempt to promote activities beneficent to the people in general and 
to raise them from their present backward state was conspicuous by its absence. 
The Budget was silent on the subject of improved sanitation, irrigation of arid areas 
and provision of industrial education. The Frontier was quite on a par in point 
of importance with the rest of India’s Provinces but a great wrong had been done 
to it by reducing the proposed subvention by about twenty lakhs and this pruning 
would launch the new regime on its career under such a severe handicap that boti 
the Eeforms and the Council were in danger of proving failures. 

Among the speakers who followed, there was a remarkable unanimity that the 
immediate needs of the people should not be subordinated to the exigencies of the 
general administration and the maintenance of law and order, urgent though they 
were. They contrasted the amounts appropriated to education, jails and the relief of 
unemployment with those for the police, forests and public works and said they 
were quite willing to meet in modest surroundings rather than spend Ks. 250,000 
on a Council Hall. They urged that, with the introduction of changed conditions, a 
liberal-minded policy of trust and confidence should be adopted and the more to]p- 
heavy departments should be compelled to cut down their expenses which would 
make for peace and contentment, thereby eliminating wasteful administrative expen- 
diture and leading the people of the Frontier into channels of constructive effort and 
prosperity. 

21st, MAY: — Khan Bahadur AfcdwZ Rahman Khan^ Deputy L President continuing 
the debate to-day, entered a strong plea for the fixation of the Central subvention 
at a figure adequate to the financial needs of the Province. He expressed the fear that 
with the introcmetion of central responsibility in a Federal system of government, 
the importance of the Frontier would be forgotten and it would be regarded as a 
white elephant, unworthy of such considerable subvention. As regards the budget 
itself the only comment, he said, he had to make was that the spending departments, 
especially the Police, should be managed with the greatest economy possible. In 
this connection he appealed to the Government to lay aside the weapon of repression 
and in a spirit of magnanimity and a far-sighted statesmanship adopt a policy of 
conciliation which he was confident would be readily reciprocated by the 

peoiple of the Frontier so that harmony might take the place of bitterness and op- 

probrium. 

Mr, Hdbihulldh Khan (Nationalist) was cheered from all sides of the House 
when he said that he and his party had not come to the House as wreckers, but 
with a will to work out the reforms and if the best interests of the people could be 
served thereby, he and his friends were quite prepared to co-operate with the 
Government in all benevolent schemes. He was, however, constrained to say that the 
budget, as it stood, showed no change of heart and no solicitude for the toiling 
masses. It was not even an economy budget as the Finance Member had described 

it, because, while Es. 33 lakhs out of a revenue of Es, 65 lakhs had been 

appropriated for the police, including extra police, no corresponding provision had 
been made for the welfare of the people. He declared that the Government was 
intent on the maintenance of law and order as though that was the sine qua nan 
of its existence. He challenged the Government to point out even one instance 
in which it had acted in a spirit of appreciation of the new order of things or to 
win the people’s co-operation. 

Mr. A. J. Eopkinsan, Secretary of the Transferred Departments, in a spirited 
speech replied to the various charges made by the members against the Government. 
He said that the Government was doing everything it could to show a change of 
heart if that could only be discerned. Constitutional advance of which the Council 
was a part was the result of a change of heart. Moreover, the Frontier Crimes 
Eegulation had been partly suspended. Further proofs of change of heart might 
have been forthcoming if certain wreckers had not been laying themselves out to 
frustrate the Government’s best intentions. It was easy to lay charges against the 
police and draw verbal pictures of how people were groaning under their heels. 
But when there were such demented people abroad as would make a game of burn- 
ing people’s letter boxes, how could one charge the Government with making a fetish 
of law and order ? He appealed to critics to remove the causes of friction- They 
would find the Government not a whit less prepared than they to ameliorate the 
condition of the people. 

Nawah Muxaffar Khan, Eeforms Officer and Sir Abdul Qayum, Minister, and 
Mr. Qidney, Finance Member, explained the budget and pointed out that even with 
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the limited resourcea at their disposal, the Government had appropriated the maxi- 
muDa amount to the nation-building departments and the minimum to the spend- 
ing departments consistent with good administration. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

23rd. MAY :--Voting on demands for grants was taken up in the Council, to-day. 
Only one demand, namely, the one for Es. 2,97,000 for Land Kevenue 
and Stamps was passed. Several members attacked the Land Eevenue administration 
and levelled charges of corruption against the deoartment. 

The Finance Member gave a sympathetic repy, and assured the House that 
attempts would be made to remove as far as possible all the grievances mentioned 
during the discussion of this demand. 

The House rejected the demand for Rs. 86,000 for Excise and Registration. 

S Deakers from all sides of the House, including Progressives, Nationalists, 
Hinc us and Muslims condemned the policy of finding money for the Minister 
through the sale of liquor and intoxicants. Many of the Urdu speeches delivered 
in support of rejection of the rnotion made a great impression. Members 
of the Minister’s own party (Progressives) joined hands with the Opposition on this 
issue. 


24th. MAY Voting on demands for grants was continued in the Council 
to-day, and six more demands were passed including Forests (Rs. 66,22 ,0(X)), 
Irrigation (Rs, 100,30,0(X), General Administration (Rs. 13,15,000) and Justice 
(5,50,000). 

Token ^'cuts” were moved in respect of all the major demands, but were with- 
drawn following assurances from the members-in-charge that the grievances, to give 
expression to which the cuts were moved, would be thoroughly investigated and re- 
dressed if possible. 

A severe criticism of all the departments concerned was a feature of the speeches 
and,^ in the end, the Finance Member appealed to the members to mention 
specific grievances and particularise alleged conditions of maladministration, 
while moving token ^^cuts” instead of making general charges against the 
Government. 

The departments that came in for the most severe criticism were Justice and 
Jails. Many vehement speeches were made in which members asked for the more 
humane treatment of political prisoners. 

BIhan Bahadur Ahdul Rahman Khan, Deputy President, reminded the Govern- 
ment that before long they would have to deal with the persons who were now 
suffering the rigours of the jails, and it was no good giving Mr. Gandhi alone fair 
treatment in jail. 


The Frontier Prisoners 

During question hour, it was stated that so far as the Frontier was concerned, 
between 25th December 1931 and 9th May 1932 the total arrests were as follows : — 
2,669 under the Ordinances ; and 3,841 under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
The total convictions were 49 under the Ordinances ; 4,263 under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act ; 92 under the Frontier Regulation : and 199 under the ordinary 
law. 

Discussion on Forest Demand 

Replying to the criticisms of reckless expenditure and enforcement of ‘^begar’' 
during the discussion on the Forest Demand, Mr. Hopkinson, Secretary to the 
Transferred Departments, said that the officers were strictly told not to countenance 
^begar’ and if any such charge could be proved, the offending officials would be 
punished. He pointed out that Forests were the chief asset of the province and it 
was the duty of every patriotic member to support the progressive policy of the 
Government regarding Forests, seeing that New Zealand with not even half the forest 
area of the province was making its forest pay many times more. 

Discussion on Irrigation Grant 

After the Forest Demand was passed without opiDOsition Mr. Ahdul Ghafar 
Khan moved a cut of Rs. ^ 5 in the Irrigation Demand. It was pointed out by the 
speakers that an entirely disproportionate amount was being spent on the non-produc- 
tive phases of irrigation such as the Upper Swat Canal ancl although very high 
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rates were levied from the agriculturists, the canals of the Frontier were not paying 
propositions as were canals of the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

The members from Dera Ismail Khan also demanded that something should be 
done to irrigate their arid tracts. 

The Finance. Member explained that Irrigation, as a whole, was a public utility 
concern ?Bd the capital expenditure undertaken thereon would give an adequate 
yield in the years to come, although he could not hold out any immediate hopes, 
-that any particular limb of the irrigation system which was at present unproductive, 
would become productive forthwith. 

Demaihd foe Economy in AoivnNiSTRATiON 

The cut of Es. 5 in respect of the General Administration was withdrawn, after 
the Finance Member had given an assurance that the Government was fully alive to 
the need for the utmost economy and that retrenchment would be effected where- 
ever possible. In this connection, the Leader of the Opposition Mr. Khuda Bahsh 
asked the Government to examine the necessity of the annual exodus to the hills, 
pointing out that sessions courts functioned in the plains just as well in summer as 
in winter. 

In regard to the administration of Justice it was suggested that efficiency and 
not any other consideration should be the basis of recruitment to the magistracy. 
It was also observed that judges were never punctual in starting their day’s work. 

Discussion on Jails Grant 

Discussion on the Jail Demand was enlivened by many fervent speeches, 
the Nationalist members declaring that the conditions inside jails were horrible 
beyond description. 

Mr. Hopkinson replied that he also had been a prisoner during the War and had 
gone through similar experiences. 

Pir BaJesh Khan, Mr. Sabibullah, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Khan, Mr. Ffur Bahsh 
and Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan all appealed to the Government to do away with the 
flogging of political prisoners on their uncovered body and the order denying any 
sort of interviews to politicals. They said that such treatment rankled in the 
public mind and one whose self-respect had been wounded while his personal liberty 
]iad also been forfeited, remained an enemy throughout life. This was what the 
Government was laying in store for itself in the future. 

Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan added that if Mr. Gandhi had great respect for the 
English people, it was in a great measure due to his being treated as a , man while 
he was their prisoner. There were thousands of others in jail for similar reasons 
who had forfeited their personal liberty and the Government must treat them as 
honest men. 

Mr. Mopkinson, replying, narrated the difficulties of the Government and said 
that officials were ever ready to maintain the prisoner’s self-respect if the prisoners 
remembered that officials also had such a thing as self-respect. No one 
was wantonly ill-treated and the jail manual was not an instrument of torture. 
If political prisoners after entering the jails, became guilty of incitement to 
mutiny and similar conduct, they called upon themselves the punishment prescribed 
by the law. 

The debate was adjourned. 

Discussion on Police Grant 

25th, MAY : — Voting on demands for grants concluded in the Council to-day 
and all the demands were passed without any reduction. 

Two ‘‘cuts’' were projposed, one of Rs. 5 under Jails and another of Es. 2 lakhs 
in the Police demand. The Nationalists and Non-Moslem members combined in 
support ot the former cut but it was defeated by 18 to 16 votes and the entire Jails 
demand of Es. 8,86,900 was passed. 

There was a very keen debate on the cut under Police^ but it fell through, as a 
result of the surprising action of Nationalist members in withdrawing from the 
House just before the guillotine fell. 

The Inspector- General of Police Mr. Adam had replied to all the points raised by 
the critics of the police administration and Mr. Pir Baksh, mover of the “cut” was on 
his feet exercising his right of reply. Owing to the trend of Mr. Pir Baksh’s speech, 
the Finance Member, as Leader of the House, appealed for the maintenance of a 
aemblance of reality and seriousness in the debate, by confining the speeches to the 
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merits or demerits of the proposals actually under consideration. The guillotine "was 
then just about to fall and the President asked Mr. Pir Baksh to wind up his 
remarks. Quite unexpectedly, Mr. Pir Baksh gave up his right of reply, on the ground 
that the treasury members had been given more time and withdrew from the House, 
accompanied by other Nationalist members. After the withdrawal of the Opposition 
group, all the demands, including the Police demand were put from the chair and 
passed. 

Discussion on Jails Demand 

Discussing the Jails Demand Major Diamond, I ns oector- General of Prisons, 
who was specially nominated for the purpose, dealt with the criticism regarding 
whipping, i^anning of interviews and penal diet in jails and the treatment of women 
prisoners. Major Diamond said that whipping was entirely brought about ^ by the 
conduct of the political prisoners. The Inspector- General of Prisons described the 
difficulties of the jail officials in dealing with political prisoners and said that^ in 
Haripur Jail the 8, COO prisoners created such an anxious situation for the authorities 
that they had to choose between handing over the jail to the rnilitary and whipping 
the ringleaders.^' '^Better that a few known ringleauers are whipped” he said, ^‘than 
that a single innocent convict should be injured by firing”. He described how 
politicals, immediately on coming to jails, shouted slogans, snatched food from the 
convict-distributers, rushed the sector gates whenever they were opened, refused to 
surrender their clothes and abused the jail officials. He declared that they 
were non-violent neither in deed nor words, and that if they ceased to create trouble 
for the jailors, they could ensure for themselves all the comforts under the Jail 
Manual. 

Mr. G. R. Gidney observed that the Government were compelled to resort to 
whipping with the greatest reluctance. He emphasised that political prisoners were 
whipped not because they were political prisoners, but because only such drastic 
action could ensure the safety of the jails. Indeed, on one occasion, military 
assistance had to be called for control of the Haripur jail, and in his opinion a 
serioas calamity was averted thereby. As regards interviews, Mr. Gidney said that 
most of the prisoners were eurreptitously keeping up contact with the outside world 
not for their private affairs, but to foment more trouble and^ to incite others to 
create trouble. As regards the charge that only one woman visitor has visited the 
Haripur jail, the Finance Member said that the Government had invited many ladies 
to visit jails, but they had refused. Concluding, the Finance Member said that no 
prisoners would be whipped and no jail penalties infficted if he behaved properly. 

A few Hindu members, including Rai Saheb M'ehar Chand Khanna^ 
voted in favour of the cut of Rs. 5 in the Jail demand, which was however passed 
in full. 

Motion Foe in Police Grant 

A “cut” of rupees two lakhs was proposed in the Police demand of Rs. 2,86,50,00 
and arguments advanced in support thereof were that extra police were no longer 
necessary and that there were any number of policemen on guard at the^ European 
dance halls, clubs, bungalows, and meeting places, while the city ^ was ill-guards. 
The police were setting a bad example by indiscriminate use of their lathis, and the 
police, as a department, were made too much of. 

Many members paid glowing tributes to the Frontier Police, including Mr. Nur 
Baksh and Khajz Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan, but the latter also declared that, to 
the coming era of the people’s Government,^ police subordinates were leaving an 
undesirable legacy and bad tradition, by being too free ^ with their lathis. Others 
including Nazcab Zada Allah Nawa^ Khan (Dera Ismail Khan), uttered a note of 
warning, that any weakening of the police in the Frontier would be fraught with 

grave danger to the whole of India. - , i -a- 

Mr. Allah No.ica% Khan denied that the police were to blame for the calamities 
of Cawnpore and Dera Ismail Khan. On the other hand, they only illustrated the 
consequences of weakening the police force as at Cawnpore. 

Mr. Adam, Inspector-General of Police, quoted figures to show that cnme was 
on the increase in spite of all the talk of non-violence and ^ harmpny ^^d ^kat 
registered crimes showed a rise of 55 per cent as compared with 1929. He a^ed 
the Leader of the Opposition, who had been a Public Prosecuter for five years, liow 
many cases of extorted confessions and false cases (as^ he had alleged) he had 
brought to the Government’s notice during his official regime. The Inspector- 
General of Police stoutly defended the Frontier Police, and said that they were 
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second to none throughout India in respect of loyalty and devotion to duty. They 
had manfully handled the situation, which they had been suddenly called upon to 
face throughout the districts, and if they did not always act too gently, that was 
because they could not deal with organised lawlessness in that manner. While 
admitting that no police force was perfect, Mr. Adam said that if the criticisms 
proved anything, it was that the Frontier Police who were drawn from excellent 
material, were in need of more training and he hoped that when shortly 
he came forward with a proposal for a police training school, the House would 
readily accept it. 

The House at "this, stage adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

26th. AfAF:— Non -official business was taken up in the^ Council to-day, 
when four resolutions were discussed, of which one was passed with the concurrence 
of the Government, one was withdrawn and the third rejected. The fourth resolu- 
tion relating to co-operativetcredit ' societies was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. 


Release of Hatikhel Prisoners 

Mr. Eahihullah Khan (Nationalist) moved that the Governor-in-Council be pleased 
to release the Hathikhel prisoners convicted in connection with the incident of 
August 1930, in which a large number of persons, including Captain Asheroff, were 
killed. 

The Nationalist members, including Messrs, Pir BaJcsh and Khuda BaJcsh as well as 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan &nd Rai Bahih Meharchand Khanna, the 

resolution, while Maulvi IS/ur BaJcsh withdrew his amendment, and associated him- 
self with the mover. It was stated that only five out of the 38^ persons convicted 
in connection with the incident were now in prison, and that this was a fit case for 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy which would soothe the whole of Bannu 
territory. Moreover, in the action that was then resorted to, the people had been 
sufficiently punished and a magnanimous gesture now would not be out of^ place. 
“I have great faith in the magnanimity of the Government”, said Mr.| BEabibullah, 
“and I appeal to the Government to forget and forgive/' 

Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, giving the history of the incident, said that ^ while 
a platoon of military under Capt. Asheroff were drawn up at a hamlet to reinforce 
the police, a large lashker who were armed with rifles, advanced and opened fire on 
Capt. Asheroffis men, resulting in nine soldiers being killed and ten being wounded. 
Capt. Asheroff himself was killed. It was not an unarmed non-violent crowd as had 
been alleged, but the following of two ring-leaders who were openly inciting the 
trans-border tribes to rise against the British Government. The condemned persons 
had been convicted of murder, and they were not political prisoners in any sense 
of the term. The Finance Member said that he was then an Executive Officer of 
the district and he had personally told Captain Asheroff not to open fire unless 
provocation was offered. There was no proof to bear out the suggestion that Capt. 
Asheroff had gone and pulled the beard of Mullah Abdul Qadir, while the latter 
was addressing a gathering of non-violent Congressmen. On the other hand, Capt. 
AsherofPs men were first fired upon by the Mullah’s men, who were intent on mur- 
der, As a further proof of the temper of the crowd, Mr. Gidney stated that an 
attempt was just then made to murder the Political Officer. These were fired upon 
while proceeding in a car. 

Mr. Eahibullah Khan, replying to the debate, maintained that it was^ a crowd of 
non-violent Congressmen who haa no intention of bringing about armed insurrection. 
The (Government had been gravely misinformed. They should release the remaining 
prisoners, if for no other reason, because they were convicted by a jirga under the 
Frontier Regulation without a proper judicial trial. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost without a division. 

Water Supply to Teri Country 

Speaking on his resolution asking for an adequate water supply for Teri country, 
Nawab Bax Muhammad Khan described how the villagers there had sometimes to 
walk as many as ten miles to fetch water so that in one trip they had to 
traverse about twenty miles for a small supply of water, spending nearly eight 
hours daily in its collection. He claimed that his tribe was one of the brightest 
jewels of the British Crown and if the benign Government could not extend to them 
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the amenities of railways and canals, they could at least bring within their reach 
the heavenly blessiDg of pure water. 

Nawab Muxaffar Khan gave his experiences and counselled self-help through 
local channels and private efforts in the first instance, a suggestion which was 
assailed by Nationa ist members as the philosophy of text books. They declared 
that they were hardly in a position to help themselves. 

Mr. Burket and Mr. Gidney, on behalf of the Government, observed that the 
question had long been under the consideration of the Government and experiments 
were in hand to find out the most economical means of supplying water to the 
Teri country. The great difficulty was of course money, but they assured the 
House that there was every possibility of their plans maturing this year. 

Expansion op Co-operative Ceedit 

Several members supported Khan Ghulatti Haider Khau^s resolution in favour 
of opening co-operative credit societies and extending the system throughout the 

province. ^ ^ j ^ ^ 

Mr. Eopkinson, Secretary, Transferred Departments however uttered a note of 
warning that in this sphere more haste meant less speed, as had been the experience 
of most other provinces throughout India. He said that these co-operative institutions 
should be carefully nurtured and watched and the Frontier should guide itself from 
the experience of other provinces. 

27th, The Budget session of the Council : concluded .to-day. Khan 

Bahadur Ghulam Haider Khan's resolution in favour of starting co-operative 
credit societies in the districts where they have not yet been started and 
increasing their number where they already exist, was accepted by the Government, 

and it was passed without any opposition. . ^ i.- iv. ^ 

Mr. Hopkinson reiterated that any hasty advance^ in Co-operative etrort was 
fraught with the danger of the movement itself receiving a serious setback from 
which it might take Jong to recover. The experience of others was before them. As 
the movement was essentially based on self-help, it was necessary that there should 
be as little official interference in the work of these societies as possible. 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

Another resolution which was passed without opposition, was that moved by Mr. 
Hahibullah Khan recommending that immediate measures should be taken for 
making adequate provision for the construction of tanks and wells for the supply 
of drinking water in the barren tracts of the Hazara, Bannu, Kohat and D. I. Khan 
districts. 

Punjab Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Pir Baksh (Nationalist) introduced a Bill to amend the Punjab Municipal Act 
1911 as applied to the North-West Frontier Province empowering Municipal 
Committees to prohibit by notice the keeping of brothels or the residence of public 
prostitutes in the Municipal areas. Tne Bill sought to impose penalties for non- 
compliance with a notice of such prohibitions. 

Mr. Pir Baksh traced the history of the agitation against prostitution in the Frontier 
culminating in the resort to direct action in Bannu and Kohat and said that 
Section 152 of the Punjab Municipal Act was a great obstacle in the way of the 
municipalities, dealing with this social curse. Lengthy trials and the difficulty of 
adducing direct evidence of prostitutions were other difficulties to meet which he 
had provided for summary trials and the eligibility of evidence regarding the repu- 
tation of the accused. 

The Finance Member described these provisions as taking a leaf out of the Ordi- 
nances to which he supposed the mover strongly objected. 

Maulvi Nur Baksh raised the point that tinkering with the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Criminal Procedure Code in a provincial enactment was hardly permissible. 
He was in sympathy with the principle of the Bill but public interest demanded 
that it should be circulated for eliciting opinion on its provisions and he therefore 
moved its circulation. This was supported by the Government. 

Mr . Hopkinson said that the Government hesitated to break new ground in 
respect of social legislation, except in matters of urgent importance. While the 
Government was always eager to take public opinion with it, it had no mind to 
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outstrip it. Because the Government supported the motion for circulation, it should 
nob therefore be supposed that the Government was opposed to measures of social 
reform. The Government’s object was to allow public opinion to crystallise on this 
issue and circulation would not entail a delay of more than four months. 

Mr, Khuda Bahsh opposed the amendment and he was supported by Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Kahim Khan, who suggested that if an improvement was all that 
was desired, the Bill might be referred to a select committee. 

The Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum appealed to the Nationalist benches not to 
think that the Government was composed of reactionaries opposed to progress of any 
kind. 

The amendment was put and carried, after a division had been claimed, 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

The debate on Mr. Rabihullah^s resolution followed the lines of that on Nawab 
Baz Muhammad Khan of Teri’s, only the conditions in some of the districts 
affected by his resolution were described as worse than in Teii. 

Maulvi Nut Bakhsh declared that people had sometimes to migrate from their 
villages bag and baggage, because water could not be obtained for miles and miles 
around. In addition to this hardship, they had also to go without schools and 
hospitals, because these could not exist unless there was sufficient water for all, 

Eai Sahib Rochiram observed that serious diseases which kept the people bed- 
ridden for years were prevalent in these tracts owing to scarcity of water, which 
when available at all was muddy and germ-laden. 

Mr. Thompson, Eevenue Commissioner, gave a sympathetic reply and said that the 
Government was doing everything it could to alleviate the distress arising from 
scarcity of water, but it would take sometime before the Government’s plans were 
put into execution. 

High School por Girls in Peshawar 

Mr. Meliarchand Eh.anna moved a resolution urging the establishment of a High 
School for girls in Peshawar. He complained that the N. W. F. Government was 
not spending on female education even a fraction of what the Punjab was spending, 
and it was high time that the Government opened a high school for girls at 
Peshawar. 

Sardar Raja Smgh supported the resolution. Maulvi Nur Bahsh withdrew his 
amendment in order to facilitate its easy passage. The resolution, however, could 
not be put for want of time, and a large number of people who were watching the 
debate, were disappointed. 

The Budget Session then concluded. 
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The Punjab Municipal Amend, bill 

Thfl Budgfet session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 
25th. FEBRUARY, 1932 with Choudhuri Shahabuddin in the chair. The attendance 
was full. After new members had taken the oath of allegiance, questions concerning 
local interests were answered by the official members. The reports of the select 
committees on the Punjab Service Commission Bill and on the Punjab Nurses^ 
Registration hill were presented to the House. 

The Hon^ble Dr O-ohulchand Narong, Minister for Local Self* Government, next 
moved that the Punjab Municipal {Amendment) Bill, which was introduced in the 
last Session of the Council, be referred to a select committee, consisting of twelve 
members. Dr. Narang, giving the reasons for its reference to a select committee, 
said that he would welcome suggestions and amendments which would occur to 
members in the select committee and that the amendments would receive his best 
consideration. 

There was a hot discussion over the selection of members to the select committee. 
Some more names were suggested to be added to the list of members mentioned by 
the mover. 

At this stage, Sir Henry Craih said the number of members on a select com- 
mittee should be as few as possible. Otherwise, there would be a burden in these 
days of stringency. 

After some discussion, nine more names were added, out of which six Would be 
local members, who would not get any travelling allowance. 

The Council at this stage adjournea till the 29th instant. 


Eeyiyal of Middle School Examination 

29th. FEBRUARY : — The Council discussed to-day Mr. E, Maya Das's resolution 
xecomniendiDg the _ Government to rescind the Education department’s circular 
directing the reinstitution for Anglo-vernacular schools of an examination equivalent 
to the previous Middle School examination, success in which is prescribed as 
obligatory for promotion to IX class. The mover said that this examination W’aa 
abandons in 1904 as it was then found that the minds of teachers and the pupils 
were constantly fixed on passing examinations rather than on study. The circular 
says that the introduction of this examination would lessen the number of failures 
at the matriculation stage. The speaker said than at the matriculation stage already 
the percentage of failures were much less than at the Intermediate or the B. A. 
stage. The proposal would unnecessarily burden the students’ minds, put more ex- 
penditure on parents, and discourage education after class VIIL 

The resolution was supported^ by members from all sides of the house. No 
speaker opposed it except the Director of Public Instruction Mr. Anderson, who 
said that tiie main object of introduction of the proposed examination was to reduce 
the number of failures at the matriculation standard, which were due to too many 
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; promotion in the earlier classes. There was no undue strain on boys, as all English 
Doys underwent an examination at that stage, and the expenditure was not more 
than Es. 7 after seven years’ educational career. 

Budget for 1932-33 

^ In presenting the^ budget to the Council on the 3rd. MAECH, Sir Henry Craik, 
Finance member, painted a depressing picture of the provincial finances. He said 
that the final^ accounts of the previous year showed revenue receipts of 85 lakhs 
below the estimated. Instead of the current year opening with a credit balance of 32 
lakhs, it actually opened with a deficit balance of 10 lakhs. As the result of enor- 
mous remissions of land revenue and abiana, totalling 159 lakhs, and also the fall in 
receipts under other heads, the actual revenue for the current year was now expec- 
ted to be crores less than the budget estimate. Total reduction of expenditure in 
the current year effected by economies had been 108 lakhs gross, or 81 lakhs net. 

During the current year, capital expenditure estimated at 215 lakhs had b^n 
reduced to 192 lakhs. The whole of this would have to be met from borrowing 
except 14 lakhs representing excess of recoveries over out-goings in the Provincim 
Loan Account. 

_ Turning to the prospects for the year beginning 1st April next, Sir Henry Craik 
said that the schedule of new expenditure had been reduced considerably below the 
modest figure of last year, from 40 to 24^ lakhs of which only 5 lakhs was really 
new expenditure, the remainder being merely for Establishment. The total expendi- 
ture chargeable to revenue had been reduced to 982 lakhs, being the lowest since 
the reforms except the year 1923-24. The revenue estimate had been formed midway 
between the normal year and the worst possible year hitherto experienced. The gap 
between these two figures was slightly over a crore and a half and a carefully 
considered estimate of individual departments came to a figure under all ordinary 
heads of 1,038 lakhs, which was about three quarters higher than the actual 
revenue of the current year. If this amount would be realised, there would be a 
surplus over expenditure of 56 lakhs to which would be added 27 lakhs for extraordi- 
nary receipts. Capital account had been estimated at 159 lakhs as against 192 lakhs 
for the current year. This expenditure would be met by borrowing save to the extent 
of 14 lakhs. 

Turning to the report of the Revenue Sources Committee he observed : “No'really 
considerable addition to our revenue can be expected within the present limited fiela 
for provincial taxation even if the time were opportune for the imposition of fresh 
provincial taxation.” Finally he said : ‘^A tentative forecast of revenue and ex- 
penditure ]prepared by the Finance Department for the five years 1933-34 to 1937-38 
seems to show that even without allowing for any further expansion in one nation- 
building activities, it will take us five years of slow recovery to wipe out the accu- 
mulated revenue deficit of 152 lakhs.” 

Protection Against Molestation Bill 

4th. MARCH: — By 42 against 21 votes the Council referred to a select committee 
to-day Mr. Faiz, Mahomed^ s Punjab Protection Against Molestation Bill, which is 
based upon the Intimidation Ordinance of 1930 and punishes all offences under it, up 
to six months or with a fine or both, for two years after the passage of the Bill, 

The mover said that picketing was accentuating communal feelings and therefore 
he thought it his duty to prevent the evil. 

Mr. Narendranath said that as the Civil Disobedience Movement was not 
strong in this province there was hardly any necessity for enacting such a bill. 

Pandit Nanakchand said that the Government apparently did not need 

this measure. He did not understand why the Bill was brought forward, 

Mr. Shaft Mahomed said that under the provisions of the Bill, the police 
could arrest persons promiscuously for even whispering to others to take to 
swadeshi. Khah Bahadur Din Mahomed said that the bill would affect the sale of 
Swadeshi goods. 

The Legal Remembrancer said that there were no provisions in the Bill which 
were foreign to a similar law which once existed in England. 

Mr. Abdul G-hani said that the Council would be doing a very grave disservice 
to the Government, by putting the Bill on the statute book. 

Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhoturam, while opposing the giving of powers to the 
police, suggested that the Bill be referred to a select committee to report by the 7tb 
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May next. He thoug:ht that if the Civil Disobedience Movement died out, then the 
Bill could be dropped, otherwise the House would proceed with it. 

Mr. Mohammad Sadiq said that the Bill was a wild cat, designed to devour 
the bird of freedom. Under its provisioos, a father could be jailed for asking his son 
to go to school. 

Mr. _ Mnkandlal Puri said that he was informed that the Governmejot of India 
was seriously considering the bringing forward of all Ordinances in the form of a Bill 
before the Assembly. So, why not wait for that occasion ? 

Mr. Faiz Mahomed, replying to the debate, referring to those who attributed 
motives, said that those who were guilty, thought others to be so. As regards the 
necessity for the Bill, he thought that if he did not introduce it people would think 
that while the Viceroy was issuing Ordinances to restore peace, Indians were doing 
nothing. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

10th. MARCH : — When the Council re-assembled to-day for voting Government 
demands for grants a surprising development occurred. 

Mr. Muhandlal Puri moved that the Budget presented by the Government was 
most ambiguous and quite contrary to the usual practice. He expressed his inability 
to table any ^‘cut” motion in the absence of detailed figures. The President called 
upon the Government to explain. 

Sir Henry Craik, Finance Member, said that it was done as several members in 
19B0 had complained that the budget was too lengthy. This question should not be 
taken at this stage, he suggested, as it would lead to the wastage of a lot of time 
and money. 

Several non-official members pressed for detailed information and asked for 
the adjournment of the House in order to enable the Government to supply full 
details. The motion was rejected, as all the official and uominaitd members were 
against the proposal. 

After this. Mr. Nanakckand moved for half an hour’s adjournment, which was 
accepted by the House. 

During the adjournment non-official members decided that instead of an adjourn- 
ment for two or three weeks, a week’s adjournment should be .i oved. 

When the House re-assembled Mr. Chkoturam moved that the House be adjourn- 
ed from the l4th to 21st. during which time the House should be supplied with the 
necessary information. 

Ttte President at this stage said that as days for discussing the budget were 
fixed by the Governor, he would communicate the views of the House to him and 
the decision thereon would be conveyed to the House the next day. 

Later on, at the suggestion of the Government, a committee of four non-official 
members vras formed in order to seek from the Government the particular informa- 
tion wanted by the members from time to time. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Government demand for “Land 
Bevf nue”. 

Mr, C. H. Chhoturam moved that ;the 'grant be reduced by Rs. 73,4C0 by bring- 
ing the post of Director of Land Records under reduction. 

On an assurance given by the Chief Secretary, that as much reduction as possible 
would be made in this connection, the mover withdrew his motion. 

MARCH : — Speeches pointing to the deplorable condition of the Punjab Zamin- 
dars were made to-day in the Council which passed the first token cur in the land revenue 
grant. The Government spokesman, Mr. Calvert, financial commissioner, said the 
Government was doing what it possibly conld to give relief to the zamindars who 
were hit by the world- wide slump. Thereafter the land revenue demand was 
granted. A cut of one Inkh in excise demand to press the Government for economy 
;n the department and another token cut against patwaries^ record inspection fee 
were defeaied. 

14th. MARCH grants in respect of forests (Rs. 1,368,600), forest capital 

expenditure (Rs. 4,067,0(30), registration (Rs. 74,300, and irrigarion (Rs. 8,952,900) 
Were voted to-day by the Council without any cuts. Several cuts were moved in 
respect of these grants but were either rejected or withdrawn. 

On a token cut moved by Ehan Bahadur Mian Mahomed Haijat Qureshi in the 
Ifrigatiou Demand, to protest against the high water rates, the mover argued that 
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when the price level had shrunk and the economic distress had overpowered the 
zamindars, a cut in rates was most essential. 

Raja Narendranath said that the water-rate should be fixed at such a level that 
every poor peasant would be able to pay it. When the rates of all commodities had 
fallen down, w’hy were the Government maintaining the old rates ? 

Sardar Ujjal Singh said that the Punjab was an agricultural province, and it 
was more hardly hit than the other part of India, there being no industry in the 
province. The prices of commodities had fallen. The present circumstance showed 
that the prices would not rise in the near future. The future price of wheat was 
hb ly to be less than it was at present. It would be impossible for the zemindar to 
meet both ends. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit said that excepting a few big landlords, the zemindars 
were ready to part with their land, as they could not pay the land revenue and the 
water-rate. 

17th, MARCH '. — The Government policy for recruitment to Government posts 
was enunciated by Mr. G. C. Garbet, Chief Secretary, in the Council to-day when 
communal matters again loomed large during cu s on demands for grants. 

Mr. E. Mayadas t Christian ) moved another cut to point, out the smallness of 
the number in the Irrigation Depat tment of those communities that were stated in 
the census returns as “others”. 

Hindu members urged a statement of policy by the Government in regard to 
appointments. 

Mr. Garbet, Chief Secretary, said “others” communities in the Punjab represented 
3.6 per cent only, including 2 per cent Christians and Jains, Buddhists and Parsees. 
As regards recruitment to the Punjab Government Secretariat, as long as the candi- 
date, who fiom his family record could be trusted with secret files, was available 
and was efficient, that was about all the Government looked for. Cliristian represen- 
tation among the Engineers in the Irrigation Department was 11.1 per cent and 
among Deputy Collectors was 2 7 per cent. A general principle was followed by 
the Government in recruitment to Govern posts and 50 per cent of the recruit- 
ment was given to Muslims and 50 per cent to non-Muslims, Of the latter 50 per 
cent was given to Sikhs and 33 per cent to others. The speaker pointed out how 
difficult it was to regulate the proportion of representatives of communities, des- 
cribed as “Others”, but he assured them that the Government would make an 
endeavour to keep an allotmeut scheme in view when making new appointments. 

The cut was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jofiprasad moved a token cut to protest against the method of recruitment 
in the Irrigation Department, particularly against the circular issued in the 
Department to the effect that, during the retrenchment in the temporary establish- 
ment, Muslims should be spared because of the paucity of Muslims in the perma- 
nent establishment. 

Captain Sikandar Eayat Khan^ Eevenue Member, said the Mahomedans were 
mucdi less in proportion to others in the permanent establishment. Therefore, it was 
only just and Dir that steps should be taken to safeguard their interests. 

The Hindu members urged the Government to state the definite policy, which they 
were following in recruitment for pasts and objected to efficient men being debarred 
from public services, due to their belonging to particular communities. 

The Muslim members demanded that in view of the importance and largeness of 
their community as compared with other communities in the Punjab, more posts 
should in justice be held by Muslims. The cud was rejected without a division. 

18th. M ARC E Financial Commissioners were remnants of the old bureau- 
cratic form of government aed these posts should be abolished were among the 
arguments put forwaid by the supporters of Mr. Allah Dadkhan*s, motion in the 
Council to-day urging a lakh of rupees cut in general administration demand. 

Mr. Allah D idhhan said that in 19J6 there was only one Financial Commissioner 
but since the intro Iucmou of reforms, two p )sts of Financial Commissioners have been 
created. Government has ignored the recommendation of the Rjtrenchmeut Com- 
mittee to ab(l sh one post. 

Mr. Corbettj Chief Sejretary, said that there were three Financial Commissioners 
before reform and a third post had been abolished following the taking over of the 
Income-tax Department by the Government of India. Tne Punjab Ketrenehment 
Committee had undoubtedly recommended the abolition of the post of one Financial 
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Commissioner, but Government who had more expert knowledge on the point, 
thought that abolition was not advisable. The elected members attacked Govern- 
ment for not touching the high salaried posts and giving untenable excuses for 
retaining them. 

^ Mr._ Calvert, Financial Commissioner, enumerated the various duties of the 
Financial^ Commissioner, including executive judicial and advisory. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit said the post of Financial Commissioner was a remnant 
of the old bureaucratic form of government and was an obstacle in bringing about 
the reduction in the salaries of many high paid officers. For example, when they 
approached the President for a cut in his salary, he pointed out to the high 
salaries of ministers and when the ministers and executive councillors were 
approached they pointed out the officers working under them namely, the Financial 
Commissioners and others. 

Mr, Miles Iryiyig, second Financial Commisssioner, said he could not understand 
why some members thought that one post of Financial Commissioner was superfluous. 
Did they see one of the Commissioners loitering about during office hours or sleeping 
in office? He had no doubt that they did waste two months of their every year 
sitting in the Oouncil when they could have been touring about and doing useful 
work giving advice. But that wastage of time was not due to their fault. 

Sir Henry Craik said this reduction of a few thousand rupees monthly was not 
real economy as the provincial revenue would lose much more by the abolition of 
this post rather than gain as the Financial Commissioners brought three-fifths 
of the revenue. The Punjab financial position was envied by almost all provinces 
and the financial position of the Punjab was due to a wonderful irrigation system 
which was designed by the Financial Commissioners. 

The motion was rejected, 25 voting for and 42 against it. 

Cut in Ministers’ Salaries 

r5rd MATiCB, : — ^A storm followed the use of a Persian couplet of the poet 
Sheikh Sadi, in the Council to-day, by a non-official member during the debate on 
a motion for a cut in the Minister’s alaries. 

Mr. Habthullah moved a cut to reduce the Ministers’ salaries (which after a ten 
]per cent reduction stood at Rs. 4,500) to Rs. 3,000, He said that the cut was not 
jlor censuring the Ministers, but was merely intended as a measure of economy. 

Several Moslem speakers supported the mover, criticising the Ministers’ “easy 
office-hours”, and pointing out the economic condition of the province. 

Hindu members opposed the “cut” but suggested that the question should be 
handled in such a way that the Ministers might be induced voluntarily to reduce 
their salaries. 

The Ministers did not participate in the debate, but Sir Henry Craik Finance 
Member, opposing the “cut”, said that in the interest of good government, the 
Ministers’ salaries should be sufficient to attract the best ty oe of persons. It would 
be very regrettable if the Governor approached members to Decome Ministers and the 
offer was refused. The Ministers’ salaries did not carry the privileges of Government 
service in the shape of leave, pensions, and provident fund, and the Minister had 
jjreater responsibility than most of the Government servants. Reduction motions 
,afld been brought three times in the Council, and such motions acted as a 
Damocles’ sword over the Ministers’ heads. The best course for the Oouncil would 
be to reduce the salaries of the Ministers to be appointed in the future Councils. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Local Self-Government Minister, Dr. Ookulchand Narang^ theri rose to 
protest against the couplet used by Mr, Ahmed Yar Khan Daultana, which Dr, 
Narang said, meant that when the country was burning, the Ministers who had no 
sense of honour were rolling in luxury. This cast a reflection not only on the 
Ministers but on the Government Members and was an expression that nobody could 
use outside the House. He objected to the abuse of his privilege by a member. 

The Minister for Educaiion, Mr. JFeroxe Khan Noon, angrily pointed out that on 
a similar occasion previously, ihe President had forced a remark to be withdrawn, 
twenty-four hours after the debate was over. 

After consultation with the Council Secretary, the President called upon Mr. 
Dauliana to withdraw the remark. 

Mr, Daultana refused to withdraw the remark, on the ground that the meaning 
of ^ couplet was not that which Dr. Narang assumed. 
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The President and other members, who claimed to have read PerBian, said that the 
couphit was likely to be interpreted in an objectionable manner. 

Mr Zafarullah pointed out that the Secretary of State for India had used the 
term in the Commons, ‘^Dojrs bark, but the caravan passes on*' and asked whether 
the couplet used by Mr. Bauitana could not be allowed as parlimentary languags, 
in the same manner. 

The President however differed, and called upon Mr. Daultana to withdrew the 
couplet. Mr. Daultana, while disagreeing with the other meaning, withdrew the 
couplet. 

24th, With the exception of three rupees which were^cut from *the laud 

revenue, canal, water rates and Council secretariat demands, the whole of the Budget 
was passed to-day by guillotine. Demands for 'police and jails' were not reached. 

A censure motion by a token cut to protest against the policy of the Minister of 
Local Self-Government for’ appointing executive officers in municipalities failed. 

Mr. Mayadas withdrew his resolution urging the withdrawal of the Education 
departments circular announcing that from next yenr a public examination would 
be held at the stage of Anglo- vernacular middle class, foli owing an assurance of tha 
Education Minister that the circular would not be enforced and he would submit 
the whole proposal for consideration by the Education Sub-Committee. 

The Government next accepted Mr. Mukandlal Puri's resolution urging that those 
Muxhahi (untouchable) Siktis who did not follow the profession of scavengers should 
not be made to clean laterines when in jail. The Council then adjourned sine> die, 

THE APRIL-MAY SESSION 

Punjab Municipal Aaiendment Bill 

28th, APRIL The April-May session of the Council commenced at Lahore with 
the Punjab Municipal Amendment Bill sov^nsored by Hon. Dr. Gohulchand Narang. 
Minister for Local Self-Government. The Bill sought to increase Government control 
over municipalities in the Pat»jab through Government offici als, including the deputy 
commissioners, commissioners and the Local Government Board, with a view to 
enquire into the affairs of committees for ascertaining whether municipalities were 
being satisfactorily administered and also with a view to suspending or prohibiting the 
doing of acts in excess of the powers conferred on them by law or contraij to the 
interests of the public or likely to cause waste or damage to municipal funds or 
property or likely to lead to a breach of the peace or to encourage lawlessness or 
cause injury or annoyance. 

Dr, Narang presented to the House the report of the select committee on the Bill, 

Some members raised objections, firstly, on the ground that the report as presented 
was not the one which they had sign^ ; secondly, that it contained certain 
clauses which went beyond the scope of the bill ; and thirdly, that it suggested 
the raising of taxation for the maintenance of an inspectorate for inspecting munici- 
palities. After a lengthy discussion for over three hours the President upheld the 
objections and threw out the report. 

The President also held that when the meetings of a select committee concluded 
the select committee became defunct ; hence the bill could not be farther proceeded 
with ; the only course was to introduce a fresh bill. 

On the motion of the Revenue Member, the House agreed to refer to a select 
committee a hill protecting certain wild animals. 

Molestation Bill 

5th. MA Y :--The non-official measure Picketing and Molestation Bill, which pro- 
posed to penalise all forms of picketing and' loitering was thrown out in the Council 
ijO-day by the President's ruling. The author of the Bill, Mr. Fai% introduced 

the report of the select committee which was characterised as illegal by Mr. Mohan- 
lal who said that not only the Bill (report ?) had not been signed by the committee 
members, but its contents were incorrect. Mr. Sale^ legal remembrancer, who acted 
as secretary of the select committee, admitted that a blank paper whereon were ob- 
tained the signatures of the members of the committee had b^n attached to the 
report which was, however, quite correct. 

The President ruled that the report was not properly signed. Therefore 
automatically the Bill wai thrown out and a fr^ Bill would have to he 
introduced. 
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Eedtjction of Crops Dues and Bailway Freight 

6th> JiAF:— Two resolutions were passed by the Council to-day. The first 
recomniended to the Government that a:.l dues for the rabi crops of this year 
throughout the province be reduced by 50 per cent., and^ the second resoluiion 
recommended to the Government that an urgent represen taiion be made to the Gov- 
ernment of India advocating the necessity for the reduction of railway freights on 
food grains generally, atid that an irnnut diate reduction be made in respect of the 
food grams carried to the ports of Calcutta and Karachi, in particular. 

A gloomy picture of the economic condition of the agriculiurisis was painted by 
speaker after speaker, while discussing the first resolution. Captahi Sikandar Hayat 
Khan, Revenue Member, admitted the plight of the zamindars owing to the drop in 
the prices of the produce but pointed out that the enormous remissions granted 
totalled so far four and a half crores. The Government had, also, reduced the er- 
'Denditure and were in favour of further remissions. The retrenchment Committee 
!aad recommended a saving of Rs. 243 lakhs and the Government had already eifected 
savings of two crores of rupees ; and farther savings had been st )pped by the 
members themselves who urged the abandonment of that scheme of retrenchment for 
that. He opposed the resolu'ion on the ground that it urged a nniforni reduction 
of 50 per cent, aud not a reduction according to the extent of the distress in particular 
areas. The resolutiou was carried by 41 against 24 votes, 

Punjab Municipal Amend. Bill 

10th. MAY : — The Council referred to a select committee to-day the Muniepial 
Amendment Bill which aimed at better municipal administration and a more judi- 
cious spending of the public money by municipal officiirs. It will be remembered 
that the bill was introduced in the Council last year aud was thrown out by the 
President’s ruling on April 28. 

This morning Dr. Gokulchand Narang, Minister for Local Self-Government, in- 
troduced a fresh bill almost similar to that which emerged from the select committee 
and then moved for its reference to a select committee. 

The Hindu party supported the measure, while the Unionist Nationalist party, 
consisting mostly of Muslims and almost entirely of rural members opposed the 
bill tooth and nail inter alia on the ground that the bill takes away the powers given 
to the people under the last reform. 

Mr. Marsden, secretary for Local Self-Government, said that there was no doubt 
that municipal administration in the Punjab was a failure. The auditors had com- 
plained to the Government that their objections were not being attended to and 
therefore there was no use in conducting audit in municipal accounts. Tbe Govern- 
ment was being pestered with complaints by ihe people in and outside the province 
about the non-payment of bills by the municipalities and other matters. _ Anoiher 
terrible evil in ibe municipalities was the deliberate dishonesty of the municipalities 
and there had been regrettable increase recently of embezzlement of municipal funds 
by the municipal staff. He gave I'lnuraerable insiances in support pf his allegations. 
Both ihe motions of Dr. Gokulchand Narang, firstly fyr the introduction and 
secondly for reference to a select committee, were carried by an overwhelming 
mujoriiy. Thereafter the leader of the Unionist Party said that as his party was m- 
adequately represented in the select committee the four members (out of 141 
party would not serve on the commiAee. 

The President said that the House had elected 14 members and they had all ex- 
pressed their willingness to serve on the committee. Tneiefore the only course for 
them was to resign. 

Dr. Qokulchand Narang said that it was highly disrespectful to the House that 
the four members of the committee after they had accept eo. ofldee phould refuse to 
serve. He however added that the remaining ten members were quite sufficient to 
carry on the work of the committee. 

Earlier, the President characterised as a breach of privilege the action of certain 
members who had criiicised in the press the ruling of the President on the report of 
the select committee on the Municipal Amendment Bill by which ruling the bill was 
thrown out. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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.egis al ive Connci 


The winter session of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Conncil commenced at 
Patna on the 15tk. FJEJBEUAEY 1932, The President congratulated Sir James. 
8ifton on his appointment as the Governor of the Province and Mr. J. T. Whitty 
on his appointment as a member of His ^ Excellency's Executive Council 
Members representing the Opposition and Muslims associated themselves with the 
President's observation. 

Eai Bahadur Satis Chandra Smha introduced a Bill to amend the Local Self- 
Government Act He also moved for consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. G. E. Owen moved an amendment, and the Bill was allowed to be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. 

16th. J'jE/BECTAier:— Non-official legislative business was transacted in the 
Council to-day. Mr. Kalyan Singh's motion for reference of the Chota-Nagpur Tenvre^ 
holders Eent Account Amendment Bill to a select committee was rejected. The 
mover explained that the measure was designed to provide relief to part-owners of 
permanent tenures by having their accounts separately made up. The Government 
opposed the measure ou the ground that it would affect landlords adversely and 
would be unworkable. 

Budget Foe 1932-33 

17th. Introducing the Budget for 1932-33 in the Council to-day, the 

Hon. the Raja ofJCanika^ Finance Member said that last year he estimated the opening 
balance of the Drovinee for 1931-32 to be Es. 90 lakhs, of which Es. 41 lakhs would 
be ordinary ba'ance. Actually, the opening balance was Es. 8l>4 lakhs. 

Eegarding the prospects of the next year the Finance Member said that it had 
seem^ best to assume that the general condition would be no better in 1932-33 than 
they were in 1931-32, but they would not be worse. The actual figure taken for the 
total revenue budget was just over Es. 5 crores. After allowing a saving of Es. 20 
lakhs on account of the temporary ‘‘cut" in pay, and the effect of the retrenchments 
already put into force, it was found necessary to reduce the expenditure by Es. 30 
lakhs more, in order to balance the budget. As a result of the proposals of the 
Eetrenchment Committee, savings to the extent of Es. 25 lakhs in the budget 
estimates were indicated and the consequent Government orders thereon for a saving 
of Es. 21 lakhs were embodied in the budget. 
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Apart from, certain activities of the Medical and Pablie Health Departments, the 
declaration of war by the Congress rendered it essential to provide for the continu- 
ance of the temporary police forces and for the provision o:: quarters to the mounted 
military police force at Jamshedpur. The total cost of the new schemes amounted to 
about Es. 2% lakhs. There remained, therefore, a gap of Es. lakhs to be 

bridged before the budget would be balanced, Ks. 5 >4 lakhs of this amount was 
found by further pruning the budget, by a ten per cent cut in the primary educa- 
tion grants and by a reduction by IK lakhs in the provision made for distributing 
among local bodies the proceeds of the motor tas, and by a further cut of one lakh 
of rupees in the Reserved Departments. 

The budget had been balanced, and they had been able to introduce a surplus 
budget. It provided for Es. 299 lakhs expenditure charged to revenue, and would 
give them a closing balance of Es. 30 lakhs, which was just Es. 2 lakhs better 
than the opening balance. There would be Es. 26 lakhs for the famine relief fund, 
Es. 3X lakhs for road subventions, and Es. 62,000, ordinary balance. The revenue 
expenditure in Bihar and Orissa in 1929-30 and 1930-31 was just over Rs. 6 crores, 
while in 1932-33 it would be just under Es. 5 crores, showing a reduction of Es. 1 
crore or one-sixth of the expenditure, which was no mean result, considering the 
poverty of the province. 

The Monghyr (Taeapue) Firing 

IStlu FEBBU AUY '.—In the Council, today, replying to a short-notice question by 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Mr. M G. Heilett, Chief Secretary, made the following 
statement regarding the recent riot in Monghyr district : — 

“Detailed reports have now been received regarding the attack on the district 
magistrate and the police at Tarapur police station, in south Monghyr. _ 

“Early on the morning of Feb. 15th the superintendent of police received informa- 
tion by a special messenger that a Congress procession would be taken out and a 
meeting held at Tarapur with the object of hoisting the Congress flag^ oyer the police 
station building. Notices had in fact been posted in several villages intimating that 
on Feb. 15 there would be an attack on Government buildings throughout I the coun- 
try and that on the same day the Congress flag would be hoisted on the thana 
buildings. The superintendent of police arranged for additional police to be sent to 
Tarapur and himself went there with the district magistrate. 

“On their arrival there at about 1-30 p.m, they found all quiet, but they noticed 
in the hat which was held that day an unusual proportion of men in the prime of 
life, many of whom carried sticks and lathis. At about 3-45 p.m. the sujpermten- 
dent of police who was working in the dak bungalow heard a noise coming from the 
direction of the thana and he went there at once and found six volunteers carrying 
flags about to enter the thana compound supported by a large mob of about 4,000. 
He warned them to disperse, but they paid no attention, and as it was necessa^ to 
prevent their entering the thana compound he personally led a lathi charge 
and succeeded in pushing the mob back somewhat and arrested three volunteers, 

“The mob immediately began to attack three sides with brickbats and latlus, several 
of the police party, including the superintendent of police, receiving injuries. They 
were forced back into the thana compound when they were joined by the district 
magistrate who had forced his way with some difficulty through the outskirts of the 
crowd to the thana. The mob was at this time only 12 yards from the thana 
building, but the district magistrate and the superintendent of police went forward 
at considerable oersonal risk to warn them to disperse. They were greeted with a 
shower of brickbats, one of which hit the magistrate on the right leg. He 
back to the thana and made a further attempt to warn the crowd to dispers^ but it 
was impossible for him to do anything owing to the intense volleys of bnckbats 
which smashed the door of the building. Eealising the seriousness of the situation, 
he then fired two rounds with his pistol^ but this had no efiect. Six rounds w^e 
then fired by the constables, but this also did not make the crowd withdraw. As 
the crowd was surrounding the thana, the magistrate undertook the defence of the 
southern side, while the superintendent defended the western and northern sides. 
Firing, which was personally controlled by the two officers, went on for abont 10 
minutes, 70 rounds altogether being fired. But it was not till some leader had been 
killed that the crowd began to disperse. One of them was in fact shot when he was 
leading reinforcements from the hat ground, and another when trying to break down 
the compound wall. 
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“Immediately the crowd began to disperse, firing ceased, though the crowd still 
showed signs of reorganising. The ma^sfcrate and the superintendent of police 
again' warned the crowd to disperse and drew attention to the fact that some of 
their number had already been killed and injured as a result of this attack. The 
crowd then slowly dispersed. 

“An attack was also made on the servants of the magistrate in the dak bungalow, 
but the mob desisted from this attempt on one of the servants firing a gun. 

“Both the officers then took steps to bring in the dead and wounded and despatch- 
ed a car to fetch the nearest doctor. By 7 p.m, first aid had been rendered to all 
wounded persons and they were depatched with a doctor to Monghyr. 

“The total casualties appear to be 8 dead and 5 injured. All those who were 
wounded were in the front rank and close to the thana. No boys have been injured. 
Two of those killed are reported to be prominent Congress workers of the locality. 
Reinforcements of police arrived later from Bhagalpur and the superintendent made 
arrangements for guarding the thana from further attack. In this he received ^ assis- 
tance from the private secretary to Kumar Krishnanand Singh ^ of Sultan ganj, who 
also undertook to visit the villagers in his area to deter the villagers from taking 
part in such demonstrations. 

“There is very little doubt that this attempt on the thana was concerted and 
organised beforehand, and it is fortunate that there was a suflSciently large police 
force present to resist the attack. The magistrate and the superintendent both show- 
ed great courage and restraint in a most dangerous situation and refrained from 
opening fire till it became absolutely necessary to save their lives and those of the 
men who were under their command, and controlled the firing effectively. They also 
made prompt arrangements for the wounded.” 

Patna University Act. Amend, Bill 


Sir Mahomed Fakhruddin. Education Minister, then introduced a Bill to amend 
the Patna University Act and moved its reference to a select committee. In doing 
so he said that the objects of the Bill were in the main three, namely^ to 
bring the Act up-to-date and into conformity with the present conditions, 
co-ordinate the work of the colleges of Patna and improve the constitution of the 
senate and the syndicate. When the Act was passed in 1917 ^ the framers had in 
mind a university partly teaching and partly affiliating. But in fact the university 
had never been partly teaching and partly affiliating. It always had been an 
affiliating university and had left the business of teaching to colleges. ^ Consequently, 
■people of all shades of thought had long realised that either the University should 
oe made partly teaching and partly affiliating or the Act should be brought in line 
with things as they were. Experience elsewhere had shown that^ the experiment of 
the mixed type of university, partly teaching and partly affiliating, was a failure. 
Realising this and other difficulties the University sent forward the present Bill which 
he had placed before the Council. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, formerly vice-chancellor of the University, who was specially 
nominated as an expert member, maintained that the Bill did not intend to do away 
with the provisions of post-graduate teaching by the university. .The present Bill 
was decidedly an improvement and as such they should support it. There was the 
difficulty of finance regarding the proposal of teaching university. If public 
opinion would demand it and there would be sufficient funds, let them by all means 
have a teaching university, but the present was not the time for it. 


Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad said that by accepting the Bill they would be discard- 
ing the ideal of a teaching university for the sake of a few more seats for non-offici- 
als as proposed in this Bul. He appealed to the Minister to bring forward _ another 
comprehensive Bill which would be acceptable to the people and in conformity with 

the national ideal, ... 

Mr. Faiocus, director of public instruction, replying to the criticism of the mem- 
bers pointed out that the mixed type of university as urged was a failure and the 
separation of arrangements for teaching of the post-graduate and graduate students 
would result in a very large expense. Besides the external colleges were emphatically 
opposed to any scheme involving differential treatment between external and internal 
colleges. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was then adopted with- 


out division. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BESOLUTIONS 


Demand for Eeduction in Canal Bates 


. FEBRUAUl : — Eeduction of the canal rates was the subject-matter of an 

important resolution discussed in the Council to-day, 

Mr, Rajandhari Stnha,^ the mover, ur^ed that the rates levied on the Sone canal 
+ 1 ? wu level which obtained before the last enhancement. His g:round was 

tnat the cultivators were hard hit by the economic depression due to the fall in the 
prices of food grains and the Punjab and the United Provinces Governments had 
announced remissions in this direction. 


Messrs. Mdid Ghani and Godavaris Mism moved amendments to include the 
lirbeni and Orissa canals in the scope of the resolution. The other non-official 
members also joined in pleading the interests of the tenantry and asking for 


ThBRaja of Kamka, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution and 
pointed out that the cultivators in the canal area were much better off than the general 
run of tenants. The proposal would result in the loss of revenue to Government to 
the extent of about eight lakhs which they could ill-afford to lose in the present 
nnancial position of the province. 

On a division being called the resolution was carried by 43 votes to 28. 


0 THER BeSOLDTTONS 

^^^olution demanding multiplication of the agricultural demonstration farms 
was withdrawn. In reply, the Government accepted the policy on increase of 
demonstration farms, but that owing to the financial stringency the policy could not 
be pushed forward. ^ 

Another resolution for allowing the Paharis of Bajmahal, Santal Parganas, to 
cultivate and sell Sabai grass without restriction was negatived. 


Criminal Court Judgments 

Rai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad's resolution, asking the Government to take the 
necessary steps to stop _ the practice obtaining in criminal courts of delivering 
judgment on the last working day before long holidays so as not to deny the 
accused the right of moving hail petitions before the next higher authority without 
the least possible delay, was carried by 48 votes to 26- This was the second non- 
official victory. The Government, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they 
could not issue an executive order asking the magistrates not to deliver judgment 
on the days the courts were open. This would not jbe a proper thing to do. 

Civil Courts’ Vacation 

Maulvi Rhalilur Rahmards resolution for closing the mofussil civil courts in 
summer for long vacation in conformity with the High Court vacation was rejected. 

Bent and Bevenue Bemission 

Mr. Godawaris Misra moved a resolution urging the remission for the current 
year of 25 per cent, rent and revenue in view of the present economic situation. 
The mover said the tenants of Orissa were suffering acutely owing to economic 
depression and were unable to pay the full quota of rent. Their existing economic 
position called for relief. 

Rai Bahadur Laksh?iii Dhar Makanti moved an amendment excluding the 
permanently settled estates from the scope of the resolution. He said when only 
recently rent and revenue were enhanced by 25 per cent, as a result of fresh 
settlement, remission to the same extent for the year could not much affect the 
Government. 

The Hon. Mr. Whitty, on behalf of the Government, opposing the resolution, 
said they have had good crops on the whole during the last few years in ail parts 
of the province and there was no distress in the sense in which the word was used 
32 years ago. What they have had to face now was really the scarcity of money. 
People who have had good crops and more than enough to eat have had the 
difficulty of selling the surplus so that they could buy other necessities of life and 
pay their rent and revenue. The proposal to reduce rent and revenue by 25 per 
cent, rneant that the income of the Government was to be reduced by this amount 
and this could only be done if the provincial budget was balanced by reducing the 
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expenditure ; to this amount or by increasing taxation. There ';was hardly any sco oe 
for this drastic reduction in the budget when, due to financial stringency, the 
administration was being carried on with the greatest difficulty with the present 
expenditure and any attempt to impose fresh taxation in order to give relief to 
landowners, who have had good and prosperous time in the past, would be highly 
resented. The Government were not unsympathetic and they knew very well that a 
sudden change of this nature was always difficult to meet, however great the 
prosperity which had produced it. Definite orders have been issued to the collectors 
to take into account the economic conditions in dealing with defaults and this was 
being done and particular cases of hardship were dealt with generously. 

On division the resolution was rejected. 

Other Non- Official Eesoltjtions 

24th. FEBRUARY-- :Eai Bahadur Laekhmi Prasad Singh moved a resolution 
to-daylurging the appointment of a committee to inquire into and report on the 
causes of unemployment among educated young men in the Province and to suggest 
remedial measures. 

The Government spokesman pointed out that no useful purpose would be served 
by the appointment of a committee as it was a question of money, and the 
difficulties were augmented by the financial stringency and economic depression. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 

The Council then discussed four more resolutions moved by Mx. Khalilur 
Bah7nan : (1) regarding the abolition of the system of recruitment of inspectors 
and sub-inspectors of police for conducting prosecutions before lower criminal 
courts, and the employment of lawyers for the purpose, (2) the revision of the 
existing road cess assessment on the basis of the present prices of food grains, (3) 
changing the nomenclature of deputy and sub-deputy magistrates into assistant 
magistrates and assistant collectors, and that of subordinate judges and munsiffs 
into assistant judges, and (4) the recruitment of 25 per cent, of the total strength of 
subordinate judges direct from the bar. 

Mr. Sachohidananda Sink a and other non-official members supported these 
resolutions. The Government opposed them, pointing out the practical difficulties 
in the way of giving effect to such proposals. The resolutions were either withdrawn 
or rejected without a division. 

Govt. Policy Towards Congress 

7th, MARCH : — Voting on Budget grants which commenced to-day gave occasion 
to discuss the Government’s f policy towards the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
The debate was raised by Mr. Srikrishna Prashad who moved a token cut in 
the provision for the Executive Council to discuss the methods adopted by the 
reserved side of the Government in dealing with the Congress movement with 
special reference to the police activities. Though he recognized that desperate 
actions and circumstances called for desperate measures and the situation in Bengal 
and the United Provinces might have necessitated strong measures, he thought the 
Dromulgation of all-India Ordinances was hardly justified. In Bihar, particularly, 
!ae said things were quiet and the Government had not explained what Congress 
activities here necessitated the application of Ordinances. It was a mistaken policy 
to use force and resort so frequently to lathi charges by the police. If the Govern- 
ment wanted peace and to create respect for law and order, as they all wanted, the 
activities of the subordinate officers of the Government must be such as to create 
confidence in the public mind. He criticised the levy of additional police tax in 
several villages in Tarapur police station and asked why non-Congressmen in these 
villages who had not defied the law should be taxed. The Government should be 
able to differentiate between the guilty and the innocent. 

Explaining the Government policy in dealing with the ^civil disobedience move- 
ment and the application of Ordinances, Mr. Whitty said the administration of 
Ordinances in tbe province had not interfered in any way with ^ the every day 
life of law-abiding citizens and he was convinced that the great majority of^ people 
were delighted that Congress tyranny was past. Powers under the Ordinances 
were used with the greatest moderation and restraint and there was not a single 
instance of abuse, They had been eftective and alnoiost the whole province was 
very quiet and peaceful, more so than it had been for a good long time past. 
Eyery member oj: the Government deplored as much as^any other .‘member the lament- 
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able loss of life which had taken place at Motihari, Tarapur, Monghyr district, and 
Sheohar, Muzaffarpur district but he believed not one step was taken at these 
places, not one shot was fired which could have been avoided and for every action 
of the Government and the oolice the foolish and wicked policy of the Congress 
was responsible. They could well realise the position, a tiny armed police force 
consisting of 20 to 30 men surrounded by au excited mob showering brickbats, 
clods and stones and once the mob got to that stage, any moment it might get 
completely out of control, rush the police and beat them to death and burn down 
the police station. Faced with such difficult situations the magistrates in charge and 
the police had acted with restraint, courage and at great personal risk and also the 
forces under them. 

Regarding the employment of additional police, it was based on the principle 
that if people by their own misconduct rendered additional police necessary to secure 
law and order, they should be made to pay for them and they only employed the 
smallest number possible for shortest possible period. This principle was carried out 
in a reasonable way. Under these circumstances, if they condemned the Government 
and the police action, they would be doing a grave injustice which would make good 
government more difficult and tie their own hands most grievously when the province 
got autonomy in near future. 

Mr, Saohchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, said, at this^ stage, that no 
useful purpos^e, it seemed to him, could be served by discussing the justification or 
otherwise of the Ordinances. He asked the Government to have the allegation of 
police excesses made by the non-officials fully investigated and satisfy those who had 
doubts. Though the Government possessed a giant’s strength, he hoped they would 
not use it like a giant. 

Messrs. Rajandhari Sinha and Dwarhanath joined ^ with the previous 
speaker in demanding a full inquiry by the higher authorities into the allegations 
made. 

Mr. Whiity replied it was not easy for the Government to make _ inquiries 
regarding vague allegaiions. He would be perfectly willing to satisfy the 
non-official members, but complaints, in the first instance, should be made to 
the local officers and if they were not satisfied, they should approach the higher 
authorities. 

On a division, the motion of token cut was rejected by 31 votes to 17, 14 mem- 
bers keeping neutral. 

8th, MAECH:-^k token cut motion urging the appointment of more natives of 
the province as managers of court of wards in general and of the Brtish court 
of wards in particular was carried. 

There was a tie on the motion regarding the Shahadabad dead^ body case, the 
mover asserting that the Government acted in supersession of judicial findings by 
accepting the opinions of the Inspector-General of Police that no blame attached to 
the police officers. 

The Chief Secretary, replying, maintained that the charge against the Government 
was incorrect. 

The motion was rejected by the casting vote of the President who, according to 
convention, voted for the status quo. 

The House then voted the whole demand under the ‘'General Administration” 
minus one rupee. 

9th, MARCH : — A demand was made to-day for the adequate representation 
of Bihari Hindus in appointments as Government Pleaders, Public Prosecutors and 
District and Sessions Judges, Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad sponsored the demand under a 
token “cut” in the grant for “Administration of Justice”, and pointed out that the 
representation was only 3 out of 26 in the former appointments and only one out 
of 10 in the latter appointments. Other members supported him. 

The Government opposed the motion stating that the policy had been to 
select the best available men. Due regard was^ being paid to the representation 
of different communities consistent with the principle of efficiency of the public 
services. The motion was withdrawn. 

Another demand was made by Mr. Shyamnandan Sahay for the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions. 
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The Government replied that the best course was to leave the decision on the 
question to the future Government. The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the demand under Administration of Justice. 

Classification of Peisonees 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prashad next raised the question of classification of 
political prisoners under a token cut in the Jail demand. He pleaded for 
revision of classification of prisoners. The motion was continued on the next day, the 
lOtk. MARCH, when the mover urged that the prisoners who during the last civil 
disobedience movement were placed either in ‘A’ or ‘B’ class should now be simi- 
larly classed. He numerated cases in which prisoners classed ‘A^ during the last civil 
disobedience movement on re-conviction this time were classed ‘B’ and those who 
were formerly classed ‘B’ were now being classed ‘C’. He hoped that this state of 
affairs would be remedied. 

Mr. Sachchidarianda Sinha and Mr, Eajandhari Sinha supporting the motion 
stressed that the jail rules in the matter of classification should be strictly 
adhered to. 

Mr. Bimala Charan Singh opposed the motion and asked why those who in- 
fringed the law should seek its protection, 

Rai Bahadur Dwarhanath suggested the appointment of district committees pre- 
sided over by the district judges to help the Government in the classification of 
political prisoners. 

Mr. A, Q. Davies, Judicial Secretary, replied that the cases of classification 
of political prisoners were carefully examined by the Government according to the 
rules laid down. During the last civil disobedience movement the rules were newly 
framed and now the classification was being more scientifically worked out than in 
its first year of working. It was open to the ‘C^ class prisoners to appeal to the 
Government against their classification and in the absence of such an appeal to the 
Government 'there was no alternative for the Government to proceed in the matter. 
The appointment of district committees would not be feasible. 

The motion was rejected by 37 votes to 35. 

The Council then voted the whole demand under jails and convict settlements. 

Posting of Additional Police 

Mr. Srikrishna Prasad raised another debate to discuss the posting of the 
additional police force in Barbigha and Tarapur, Monghyr district, at the cost of the 
inhabitants of those areas. He contended that the requirements to be fulfilled for 
cuartenng additional police under the Police Act were absent in both these cases. 
G^'he Government had not established that these areas were in a disturbed and 
dangerous state. He asked why the whole population of these villages was being 
taxed for the misdeeds of a few persons. It wmuld mean a great hardship to the 
poor people of those areas. 

Khan Bahadur Wahah Khan said that it was not the fault of the Government 
that the additional police was quartered in those areas, but it was the fault of those 
who were out to break the law and disturb peace. He knew from personal experi- 
ence that the people of these areas were a turbulent nature. 

Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Singh Mr. Gogeudra Mohan Sinha and Eai Bahadur 
Dwarka Nath supported the motion. 

Mr. Bimala Charan Singh and Eai Bahadur^Harendranath Banerjee opposed the 
motion. 

The hon. Mr. J. T. Whitty, replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
nobody would object to the general principle on which the appointment of additional 
police was based. In areas where serious disturbances occurred additional police was 
appointed at the cost of the inhabitants of those areas in order to secure peace and 
order. He explained how conditions in those areas and the conduct of their in- 
habitants rendered the appointment of additional police necessary. It was not 
intended as a punishment but the sole object was to secure peace. The levy was 
based on ]property qualification and therefore the incidence would not be large on the 
poor people. 

Eesuming the debate to-day, Sachchidananda Sinha, 
Isftdtr to the Opposition, said that his sympathy was entirely with the 
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Governmenfc ia this matter. He had no sympathy with those who created 
trouble by engaging themselves in subversive activities either in the name 
of Swaraj or independence. He had carefully read the history of his country 
and he could say that ail such movements served as an impediment in the way of 
constitutional progress and the attainment of responsible seif-government. It was no 
argument that because some innocrut people would be taxed, Government should 
not appoint additional police. If that view were to prevail Government could 
not appoint* additional police under any circumstances. During the Shahabad 
riots of 1917, bis friend Mr. Justice Jwala" Prasad, judge, Patna High Court had 
also to pay a aubstantijl sum for additional police. He, however, asked the Govern- 
ment to consider the matter carefully at the earliest opportunity before six months 
and do their best to relieve the hardship of the people in those areas. 

Khan Bahadur Sar^h},'-id-Hag said that in matters relating to law and order there 
should be no place for sentiment. The spirit of lawlessness must be checked at any 
cost, and if this spirit was not cheeked, it would be difficult to work the new cons- 
titution smoothly, 

M}\ S. J/. Ecrfeex staled that he had no sympathy with law-breakers. But he 
would ask the Govi-rament to exercise their extraordinary powers with extreme cau- 
tion and see that those who were innocent should not suifer. 

Rai Bahadur Shy am Nandan Saif ay suggested that the number of the additional 
police force be reduced and also the p-riod of its appointment. 

The bon. Mr. IV.'iltly, winding up the discussion, reiterated the general^ policy 
of the Government in the matter of appointment of additional police, and said that 
this policy had found upport with many members. It was admitted that there 
were serious disturbances and lawlessness in those areas necessitating the appoint- 
ment of additional police with a view to securing Jaw and order and peace. He would 
be prepared to examine carefully the question after the expiry of the period of six 
months. 

The token cut motion was withdrawn and the Council voted the demands for the 
police, the scientific department and education, (reserved). 

Inadequacy of Ppjmary Education 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanfi then moved a token cut in the provision for 
grants to local bodies for primary education. He complained of the inadequacy of 
grants and other members joined with him in accusing the Government in not taking 
measures to iurroduce free and compulsory primary education for the training of 
the electorate in rural areas and protesting against the ten per cent, cut in primary 
education grants as a measure of retrenchment. 

14th, MARCH : — The discussion was continued to-day when Mr. B. K. 
Gokhale, Education Secretary, explaining the measure adopted to further the 
progress of primary education stated that primary education had had a fair 
share of the funds and the expenditure on it was in the vicinity of Bs. 60,00,000. 
They had provided education to 40 par cent, boys of the school-going age. They 
all desired to attain the goal of free and compulsory primary education but due to 
the present state of the provincial finances and the inelastic sources of revenue the 
cost would be prohibitive. Introduction of free and compulsory education would 
cost three crores of recurring besides a vast amount of non-recurring expenditure. 
The Government regretted the 10 per cent, cut in the primary education grant 
but it was inevitable for the purpose of balancing the budget. 

Khan Bahadur Saghir-id^haq opposed the motion and urged that the Government 
should take over the direct control of primary education from the local bodies as 
he considered the present system of primary education objectionable and productive 
of class hatred. Instead of being a nation-building agency it was going to be a 
nation -ruining agency. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarhanath considered literacy to be the cure for all the present 
evils and the universal rudimentary education was the best foundation for making 
the electorate politically conscious. 

Sir Fakhruddin, Minister of Education, assured the Council that he had always 
tried to secure larger funds for primary education and he also subscribed to the 
principle of free and compulsory education, but the present financial outlook was a 
serious obstacle in their way. 

37 
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The token cut motion was pressed to a division and carried by 34 votes to 28, 
Other cut motions were under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

15th, MABOB— :The Council voted to-day the demand for education less rupee 
one and the whole demand for civil works, transferred and reserved, and miscella- 
neous departments. 

Heavy Establishment of P. W. D. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay moved a token cut in civil works and called 
attention to what might be characterised as the heavy cost of establishment of the 
Public Woiks Department and urged the desirability of building residential houses 
for which rents were to be realised on business lines by floating loans for the 
purpose. 

Several non-official members including Mr Sachchidananda Sinha^ Mr. Srikrishna 
Prasad and Bai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha criticised the expenditure on the 
Public Works Department, particularly establishment chaiges, and urged that 
the province was bordering on bankruptcy and could not affoia the present scale of 
expenditure. 

Sir 0-anesh Dutta Singh, Minister, and Mr. Gubbay, chief-engineer, replying stated 
that the establishment charges had been aporeciably reduced and that there was 
hardly any scope for further retrenchment. The recommendations of the Reirenchment 
Committee relating to the department were carefully examined by them in all their 
aspects. It was a doubtful proposition if it would pay the Government to float 
loans for building purposes, and when there was no provision in the budget for 
original works a discussion on the question would only be academic. The motion 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Bameshwar Prasad Singh under a token cut protested against the reduction 
by one-half of the provision made for distribution to local bodies out of the pro- 
ceeds from the motor tax. 

Mr. Owen, secretary to Local Self-Government department, explained that the cut 
was a temporary one to meet an unforeseen financial emergency. He assured the 
Council that it was the desire of the Government that local bodies should receive 
full benefit out of these proceeds. 

The motion was rejected by b4 votes to 29. 

Abolition of Fisheries Dept. 

Mr. Bameshwar Prasad Singh^s motion for the abolition of the fisheries depart- 
ment was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

16ih. MARCH : — In opposing the abolition of the Fisheries department 
to-day, Mr. B. K. Q-okhale, Education Secretary, said that the Industry supported 
105,000 people in the province. While other provinces were spending much more on 
it, Bihar was spending over Bs, 10,000. Ihe department was now distributing 4^ 
lakhs of fry which resulted in increased profit to those engaged in the industry. 
The underlying idea of the department was not to make a profit but to 
undertake propaganoa and scientific investigation of fish culture. 

The motion for the omission of money for the department was ultimately rejected 
without a division. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad raised a debase under a token cut on the policy underlying 
the working of the department of Industries and its detailed programme. Firstly, 
he urged the need for undertaking a comprehensive survey of the industries of the 
province so as to explore the possibilities of their development. Secondly, he stressed 
the need of organising industrial finance by establishing an industrial Bank in the 
province. Thirdly, he stressed the need for formulating a definite programme for 
10 or 15 years for the industrial development of the province. 

Mr. Ookhale, Education Secretary, pointed out that an industrial survey might be 
a costly affair costing IJ^ lakhs of rupees. The Government had done all that waa 
possible towards the_ industrial development of the province with the limited finan- 
cial resources at their disposal. He added that without a central c-oordinating orga- 
nisation like the Imperial Agricultural Council it was not possible to tackle bigger 
industrial problems effectively. 

The motion was withdrawn. 
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nf raised the question under a token cut of the emolnments 

® of ludustries and pointed out that his salary was out of proportion 

or the v7ork done by him t' 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani said that "when other provinces with much larger revenues 

Directors of Industries much less, they were paying a much higher 

* Sinha suggested that when the contract with the present 

mcuQibent expired, the Government should cut down the salary for the post by at 
halt in view of the present financial stringency. 

The Education Secretary, Mr. Golchale, and Sir Fahkruddm, Minister in charge, 
replied that they were paying the present incumbent less than the sanctioned salary 
and if tl^y really wanted a good man they would have to pay a reasonably decent 

sala^. /They assured the Council that in April next year when the contract termi- 

nated with the present incumbent Government would carefully consider the question 
of salary for this office. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the whole demand under Industries. 

Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha, under a token cut, discussed the working 
of t^ Cooperative department. He criticised the present policy of the wholesale 
liquidation of co-operative societies and suggested the abolition of the federation office 
and establishment on the ground that it was serving no useful purpose. 

Mr. Gokhale, Education Secretary, replied that they were awaiting the 
report of the Cooperative Inquiry Committee and they would carefully consider 
the suggestions made by the member along with the recommendations of the 
committee. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

17th. MABCH:— The Government carried through all their budget demands in 
the Council to-day, which being the last day for the voting of budget demands the 
guillotine was applied after five and many demands were voted without discussion. 

Bai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha raised the question of amalgamation of the 
departments of public health, inspector-general of civil hospitals and inspector- 
general of prisons in the interests of economy. 

The Government replying stated that the activities of the medical and public 
health departments had considerably increased and it was not possible to amalgamate 
them. As regards^ the suggestion to amalgamate the jail department either with, the 
medical or public health department it would be carefully examined by the 
Government. 

The Minister pointed out that jail being a reserved department he could anticipate 
what decision the Government would take on the suggestion. The policy of the 
Irrigation department was also criticised by non-official members, including Messrs. 
Shyamnandan Sahay, Dwarkauath, Hare Krishna Cbaudhuri and Sri Krishna Prasad 
who complained that many useful irrigation schemes were not be.ng given effect to 
by the department. 

The Government replied that the schemes were expensive and they could not 
utilise the general revenues of the province for the improvement of land under per- 
manent Settlement. 

The Council carried a token cut of Es. 10 by 28 votes to 26 in the irrigation 
demand. 

Rao Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha urged the desirability of filling the post of 
inspector-general of stamps and registration and excise commissioner from the pro- 
vincial civil service. 

The Minister of Excise objected to the proposal on the ground that it was not 
in the iuierest of excise department and excise being the chief source of revenue 
of the province, they could not fill the post of excise commissioner from the provin- 
cial service. 

Ail token cut motions were withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

The Patna Univeesity Amend. Bill 

iSih. MARCH : — At to-day’s meeting of the Council the hon. Sir Fakhrttddin, 
Minister of Education, moved that the Patna University Amendment Bill 
as reported by the select committee be taken into consideration. He explained 
that t.tie object of the Bill was to bring the Act in conformity with the existing con- 
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ditions, to im Drove the constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate and to co-ordinate 
the work of t.ae colleges at Patna, 

Mr. Sri Krish7ia Prashacl moved an amendment to omit clause 2 from the 
Bill. He contended that the character of the University as contemplated in the 
original Act of 1917 and based on the Nathan Committee Eeport should not 
be altered. The original Act contemplated a partly affiliating and partly teaching 
type of university and by the present Bill it was intended to do away with the 
teaching part. The University buildings and equipment had already been completed, 
he added, and what was recjiiired was to transfer the control of the teaching of 
internal colleges to the University and also transfer funds to it. Therefore, there was 
no difficulty at all in establishing a teaching university by changing the character of 
the university. 

Sir Sulta7i Ah7nad, formerly Vice-chancellor of the Patna University, speaking 
said that he was also in favour of the ideal of a teaching university and he fought 
for it for ten years and he still stood by that view. But they should not be carried 
away by theories and dogmas. The mere alteration of a few words would not 
change the character of the system of higher education in the province. The condi- 
tions for which the original Act was brought into operation did not exist at present 
and therefore the Bill was designed to bring it into conformity with the present-day 
conditions. The deletion of the clause as proposed in the Bill would not be a bar 
to the establishment of a teaching university in future when public opinion asserted 
itself in its favour. 

Mr. S. M. Hafeez said that though he was not fully satisfied with the bill he 
welcomed it as introducing what he called even little reforms, 

Mi\ S. Sinha adhering to the ideal of a teaching university asked that even by 
the retention of the original clause regarding a teaching university, what guarantee 
there was that a teaching university would be established in the near future. In all 
civilized countries universities were organised not only by Government support but 
also by public support. 

Bat Bahadur Dwarkanath said that the deletion of the original clause would give 
the impression that for long time to come they were going to abandon the idea of a 
teaching university. Let the Government omit from the statute anything they liked 
but the ideal of a teaching university could not be blotted out from the recesses of 
their hearts and minds. The discussion was not concluded when the Council 
adjourned. 

The Council also voted several supplementary demands including Es. 2.700 for 
the survey of the Patna city municipality. 

Governor’s Farewell Speech 

After this H. E. Sir Hugh Stephenson, the Governor, delivered a speech bidding 
farewell to the Council. In the course of his speech H. E. said that for more than 
26 years he had served India with the best that was in him and in return he 
received a rich reward in the fullness of the life India offered him, in the opportu- 
nities for work that was really worth while and, above all in the friendship of its 
people. Eeferring to retrenchment in provincial expenditure to the extent of a crore, 
His Excellency added that they had not been able during the last five years to take 
great strides forward, but an autonomous province of the future would be grateful 
to them that they had sacrificed their selves on the alter of solvency and had re- 
frained from mortgaging their finances. They all regretted the suffering that the 
civil disobedience movement and the action they had found it necessary to take to 
defeat it had entailed and they fervently hoped the province would quickly return to 
that peace which was essential to enable it to face with courage the difficulties of 
the future. 

Concluding, His Excellency said : our partnership of 5 years confers any 

privilege on me to give a word of advice, it is that we should cast aside the slogans 
and political cries that belong to a past, manfully face the facts and difficulties be- 
fore us and think out for ourselves the solutions that are in the best interest of the 
country as a whole. My good wishes always will be with Bihar and Orissa 
whatever the future may hold and I am very sorry I have come to the parting of 
our ways.’' 
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Governor on Burma’s Future 

Burma Legislative Council was opened bv H. E. Sir 
Tn nnt® -n. fS ’ at Rangoon on the 11^/^. FEBRUARY 1932. 

session His Excellency explained the full import of the Premier’s 

in Qp I'fa , ^be termination of the Burma Round Table Conference 

pTimVo +nof announcement cleared the air, making plain the 

'1^ people^ of Burma, of either Federation or Separation, 

tinn nf over-mastering conditions behind the urge towards a Federa- 

pnnciVTororrt and States, His Excellency pointed ont that such 

hrkf-TOQo-n r? bardly touched Burma and referred particularly to the diffeience 

national feeling and geographical factors. His 
if added : Tt is quite a legitimate view that, taking all things into account 

anri fr* to coutinue to pull her resources with those -of India 

T^prmri Indian Federation. But, it would mean surrender for an indefinite 

miaf"r^=ac.^* ^ aspu'ations to work out her own destiny as a nation and be 

TnrT- her ow’n house. It would mean also that Burma would remain a part 
fn ffii:. part, where they differ, must necessarily give way 

cfiiKKrti. xu^^ whole. There are also the obvious implications of the 

population of Burma is only 14 millions, while that of India 
fii- ^ x^ *p’^bons. ^ On the other hand, if only she will grasp the opportunity 

opening up before India of being welded into a great powerful 
controlling, under the British Crown, the destiny of one-fifth of the 
RTir..v-,« f j and some Burmans may reasonably think, that it would be wiser for 
avoid the wrench and dislocation of separation and safer for her. as she 
ifa, to be content with a place in the Indian Federation.” 

’* point I wish to make is that the issues 

nf ^ T 7 thought out and squarely faced. There must be no thought 

India merely as a political convenience. There is no place in the Indian 
except for loyal members, content that the member’s common interest 
snouia be managed in the interests of the whole, and ready and willing to contribute 
loyal y and faithfully to the strength and well-being of the Federation. If Burma 
wants to separate from India, now is ^ her opportunity. If not, let her throw in her 

0 witn Inaia whole-heartedly and without any arriere pensee and let her play her 
part as a loyal member of the Federation. 

. expressed the desirability of an early settlement of the preliminary 

ue or b^aration_ or Federation by a general election, regarding which he would 
animuD^ his decision soon after consulting the party leaders and other interests. 

±15S iiixcelleney jjompared and contrasted the present and proposed Constitutions, 
stressing that of 9o subjects 91 will be transferred, subject to certain safeguards, as 
opposecl to £1x5 provincial subjects at present administered by the Ministers, 

T 4 Safeguards, His Excellency observed that the true parallel was between 

India and Burma, and a comparative study of the Premier's announcements, both at 
tne ense of the India Conference and Burma Conference, would disclose a similarity' 
in tneir application to both the countries. 

His Excellency gave an account of the progress made in the suppression of the 
rebellion, cornplimeuting the troops among others, but warned the House of the 
possibility of the^ attainment of happy results and normality only upon their 

success in suppressing the terrible out-breaks of violent crime to which the rebellion 
gave rise. 

£ the financial situation His Excellency outlined the financial stringency 

01 the province by contrasting the present budget figures with the previous ones and 

by quoting the figures of receipts and expenditure, there being a heavy fall in the 
former and an increase m the latter, due partly to the rebellion. His Excellency 
;pointea out that, world economic conditions should not be lost sight of. Burma 
^ad to borrow 1 j 18 lakhs to balance la‘=»t year’s budget, and was not able to tide over 
tne nnancial to repay the loan* despite the reduction in the ordinary 

expenditure of 240 laMis and 164 lakhs, compared with the figures of 1928-1929 and 
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1930-31 respectively. The Governor emphasised the importance of balancing the 
budget in the event of Burma separating from India, for the purpose of creating 
confidence in the world markets, enabling borrowing at a reasonaole rate of interest. 

Concluding, His Excellency said : “Remember, His Majesty’s Government is 
building, not for the present, but for the future” and added : “This is the turning 
point in the history of Burma, and it is for you to see that her feet are firmly set 
on the safe and certain road that leads towards the goal, and that she is not led 
astray into the wilderness. What is needed now, is co-operation. Especially, will 
it be necessary if the decision is to separate from India. There are points of contro- 
versy in^ the new Constitution between different parties and different sections of the 
communities. Get together, and try to settle them by consent. 

Peesentation of Budget 

After His Excellency’s speech, Mr. Thomas Couper, Finance Member, presented 
the Provincial Budget and said that the year 1930-31, he had hoped, would end with 
a surplus balance of Rs. 33 lakhs. The decision to postpone the collection of land 
revenue invalidated that estimate. Only a sum of Rs. 80 lakhs out of the normal 
main crop revenue of some Rs. 400 lakhs was got in by the 31st March 1931, and 
the year closed with a deficit of Rs. 218 lakhs, which was borrowed from the 
Provincial Loans Fund of the Central Government. The year 1931-32 therefore 
opened with nothing in the provincial treasury. There was a large shrinkage of 
revenue in 1931-32 as the fall in the price of agricultural produce, ti . ber and other 
commodities had a disastrous reaction on the provincial revenues, the chief items in 
shrinkage being under Forest Rs. 39 lakhs, Capitation and Thatharaeda taxes Rs, 
27 lakhs, ordinary land revenue Rs. 22 lakhs, Excise 32 lakhs, Fishery 15 lakhs, 
and Civil Works 14 lakhs. The probable expenditure in the same year being revised, 
thpre were large savings under certain heads, such as 51 lakhs under civil works, 11 
lakhs under Commuted pensions, 8 lakhs ‘‘cut” in pay ; but the increase of Rs 54 
lakhs under Loans and Advances, 25 lakhs under Police, and 9 lakhs under Famine 
Relief, left only 15 lakhs below the original estimate. 

The budget estimate for the year 1932-33 were summarised as follows : Ordinary 
revenue Rs. 900 lakhs, repayment of the Local Government’s loans Rs. 24 lakhs, 
Miscellaneous Receipts Rs, 23 lakhs, and the loan taken from the Central Govern- 
merit’s Provincial Loans Fund Rs. 36 lakhs, making the total receipts 983 lakhs. 
The ordinary expenditure of Rs, 913 lakhs, with other payments and expenditures, 
totalled Es. 978 lakhs, thus leaving a very small closing balance of Rs. 5 lakhs. 
The moat drastic measures of economy and retrenchment bad been made in order to 
reduce expenditure, the net result of retrenchment being a saving of Es 152 lakhs. 
Ae the ordinary revenue was not sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditure, much 
less finance expenditure of a capital nature, it was proposed to borrow Es. 36 lakhs 
in 1932-33 for irrigation works, pension commutations and other purposes. The 
borrowings in 1930-31, including Rs. 218 lakhs taken on the Blst March 1931, 
totalled Es. 273 lakhs and with the loans taken in the earlier years and still 
outstanding, the total indebtedness of the province on March 1933 would be Rs. 
581 lakhs. 

Regarding the province’s financial position, the Finance Member said that it was 
unsatisfactory. The fall oi crores in revenue noust be expected to last so long 
as the fall in the price-level of agricultural commodities continued. There had been 
great reductions in non-recurring expenditure from Rs. 60 to 8 lakhs and on capital 
expenditure from Rs. 50 to S-f- lakhs, but the departments in future had to contem- 
plate two crores annually less for routine expenditure. The revenue deficit reejuired 
immediate correction. Borrowing was not regarded as feasible, and as addiiional 
resources were needed, the only way was by new taxation. The direct cost of the 
rebellion to the province was Rs. 25 lakhs, the increase under Police and Military 
expenditure being a central, and not a provincial charge. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that according to an estimate from a well- 
known source, 1}4 crores of rupees’ worth of gold was exported from Burma in the 
ten months ending September last. After that, when the rupee was no longer linked 
to gold, S}4 crores worth of gold had been exported. 

Regarding rhe crop for 1931-32, the Finance Member said that it was grown at a 
profit which was not the case with that in the preceding ye ir. The most astounding 
thing had been the export of a bumper crop surplus of million tons, a figure 
never reached before, and a record in the world. 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

Official Bills 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Finance Member introduced a hill to 
impose a duty on match which was expected to bring 17 lakhs and a Bill amending 
the Indian Stamp Act providing for an enhauoeinent in the ratios of duty on nun- 
judicial stamps, both beiug referred to select committees. The Council tneu adjourned. 

IBth. FEBRUARY : — The Council had a short sitting to-day when two Govern- 
ment Bills were passed without debate. The first was the Burma Courts Amendment 
Bill in which it was proposed to create new Grade Civdl Court cadrd the Assisiant 
District Court with pecuniary jurisdiction on civil side, limited to Rs. 15,0b0 and 
appellate powers in respect of appeal not exceeding Rs. 500 in value and also to 
remove some irngulantiea. The other Bill was to amend the Rangoon Development Act 
of 19^0 the object of which was to insert a clause to enable the Board of Trustees 
to frame rules under which widows and dependants, in case of death of trust 
servants while in service of the trust, would be entitled to receive gratuiiiea. 

Reduction’’ of Land Revenue 

\5th, FEBRUARY : — Discussion of 7ion-o/fieial j'esolutiona commenced in the 
Council to-day .Tne Government suffered its fiist defeat bv a majority of 18 votes, 
over the first resolution recommending tuat the laud revenue rates be reduced in 
every district, proponionaiely in accordance with the paddy-price found prevalent 
in the district concerned, during the first week of January. 

Burma's Future— Separation Issue 

18th FEBRUARY The Premier’s statement on Burma’s future was discussed 
the whole day in the Council. 

U Chit Hla initiated the debate by moving that the Prime Minister’s statement 
relating to the future Governraetu of Burma did not satisfy the political aspirations 
of the people of Buiraa. He observed that the proposed Constitution was unaccep- 
table, as it was full of checks and safeguards, and objected to the two Houses of 
Legislature and the appointment of Financial Adviser. 

Mr. Ba Pe, delegate to the Burma Round Table Conference, moved an amendment 
that the Premier’s siatement while it did not completely satisfy the political aspira- 
tions of the people of Burma, afforded a suitable basis for determining the future 
Constitution of Separated Burma. He observed that though he was not satisfied with 
the statement as it stood, he appealed to the House to consider the proposed Cons- 
titution in all Its aspects pomting out the advantages of a separated Burma with the 
Constitution sketched by the Premier. 

Analysing the new ConsLitutiou in detail, Mr. Ba Pe emphasised the advantage of 
accepting it, opining that it contained provision for automatic growth leading to the 
cherished goal of Responsible Government. He urged Burmanisation of the Army, 
and expressed dissatisfaction against the exclusion ot Backward Tracts. He urged 
that the question of commercial rights should be kept open for the future Govern- 
ment. Burma’s debt was Rs. 60 crores he said, according to the Howard-Nixon 
Report and Rs. 102 crores according to the Indian Congress Report. The speaker 
criticised the latter, expressing surprise that Indians, who had been a party to 
depriving Burmans of iheir liberty, should insist on the payment of this debt. He 
said that such a demand was absurd and that the attitude of India was not in 
Burma’s favour. He pointed out Burma’s difficulties as a unit of the Indian Fede- 
ration, and reminded the House of the Premier’s speech. In this connection, he 
appealed to the House to urge for separation and accept the proposed Constitution 
as a practical measure, as Burma stood to yarn by it. 

Mr. Tun Win, who bad also tabled the original modon, admitted that the Premier’s 
statement offered a Constitution better than the present dyarchy, but not better 
than that offered by the Simon Commission’s report, fie opposed the amendment 
criticising the Financial Adviser’s appointment and suggested that in the future 
Constitution, there should be no communal representation, all foreigners being 
considered as Burmans. All subjects should be translerred to the legislature includ- 
ing the Army, which should be kept under the Governor’s control for the transitory 
period of five years. 

Saw Po Fo Chit, a Karen member, opposed the amendment, criticising the Karen 
declaration, at the Round Table Conference, and remarking that his community’s 
interests were sacrificed. 
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Tharrawaddy U. Pu, also a delegate to the Round Table Conference, made a 
lengihy speech in Burmese, pointing out that the proposed Constitution with safe- 
guards was almost the same as Responsible Government. After detailing what 
happened at the Burma Round Table Conference, he said that the new Constitution 
was better than Dyarchy, and contained the essence of Responsible Government. He 
Stated that if his party had not objected to separation at the beginning, the Premier 
would not have made such a good statement. He did not rely on the British, but a^ 
the same time he apprehended the extinction of the nationality of the Barmans by 
Indians. So, he wanted separation of Burma, so that she might fight for the attain- 
ment of her goal. 

The debate was not concluded to-day. 

I9th FI^BRUARY : — The Council, after a whole day’s debate, passed Mr. Ba 
Pe's amendment, a few dissenting. Most of the members criticised the qutline of 
the Constitution sketched by the Premier, some ofifering constructive criticisrns, but 
the general tone favoured acceptance of the Premier’s offer of a new Constitution. 

All the Burman members objected to communal representation and to special pro- 
visions for the protection of minority interests. 

A reference was made by several speakers to the exclusion of the Shan States and 
the Backwards Tracts, the former covering practically half of Burma. 

Mr. E. P. Pillai opposed the amendment, remarking that the _ proposed 
Constitution was worthless and unworkable, and refused to accept separation under 
the present circumstances. He characterised Mr. Ba Pe’s remarks against Indiana 
as uncharitable in connection with Burma’s debts. 

Sir Oscar Be Q-lanmlle, a delegate to the Round Table Conference, hoped that 
the amendment would be accepted. Otherwise, it would be ungracious on Burma’s 
■part to refuse to accept the new Constitution offered by the Premier, which was the 
best for Burma. The speakers stated that the proposed safeguards were in the 
best interests of Burma. He expressed confidence that, if Burma accepted the 
Premier’s offer and separated from India, the British Government would fulfil their 
pledges fully. 

Mr. M, M, Raft criticised the details of the proposed Constitution which, he 
opined, however, was a great advance, observing that the British Government was 
justified in asking the country to decide the question of separation, but thought it 
advisable for Incdans to remain neutral in the matter. 

Mr. 0, H. Campagnae, also a delegate to the Burma Round Table Conference* 
supported the amendment, dwelling on the disadvantages of Burma joining the 
Federation. 

Mr. W, T. Henry said that his constituency, the Burma Chamber of Commerce, was 
fully prepared to co-operate with Barmans to work for the advance of the province 
on the lines laid down by the Premier. 

U. Tun Aung, Member from Akyab, apprehending that Arrakan would not 
receive Lir treatment “as had happened all along”, opposed the amendment urging 
divisional autonomy for Arrakan, He also expressed tae view that Safeguards and 
the Governor’s extensive reserve powers were not acceptable. 

Mr. U. Ni, another delegate to the Round Table Conference, ^ supported 
the amendment. He also explained how they tried to include the Shan States in the 
new Constitution. 

Sra 8hwe Ba, Karen delegate to the Round Table Conference, supporting 
the amendment, remarked that their woik at the Conference was well appreciated by 
his community. 

Mr. Z7. BCf new Home Member, explained the Government’s attitude, saying 
that the Government members will not participate in the debate, but the proceed- 
ings of the House would be forwarded to the authorities concerned. 

Mr. Ui Chit Hie. the mover, refused to accept the amendment, which was put to 
the House and carried^vithout a division* only two dissenting. 

Mr. Ba Pe^s amendment was to the effect, that while the Premier’s statement did 
not completely satisfy the aspirations of Burma, it formed a suitable basis for deter- 
mining the future constitution of a separated Burma. 

The Council adjourned. 

The Matches Bill 

20th. FEBRUARY:— ‘The business of the Council to-day consisted of additional 
and supplementary grants and the Matches Bill. The former evoked a lively debate 
occupying the whole day and the Bill was subsequently passed. 
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Dpmands for supplementary grants included one for fourteen lakhs of rupees by 
the Home Member for increased expend auie in police and also fourteen lakhs by 
the Forest Minister for granting loan to the liquidators of the Burma Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. 

Due to objection by members that sufficient time was not given to consider the 
Select Commirtet^'s report submitted yesterday the consideration of the Matches and 
Stamp Duty Bills was postponed. The Couucil then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

28rd. Discussion ou demands for grants commenced in the 

Council to-day. 

Moving a nominal cut under the Ho.me Member’s demand, U. Tun raised a 
discussion about Reforms and wanted to know from the leaders of the different 
parties, their wishes about the dates of the forthcoming General Election on_ the 
question of Separation. The mover informed the House that hia party, the National 
Parliamentary Party, favoured early eiectioos. 

U. Ba Pe, Leader of the People's Party, urged early election, suggesting the 
month of May as the best time. 

Iharraicaddy U. Pu, Leader of the Home Rule Party, favoured elections in 
November, as the interval between now and May was too insufficient for the parties 
outside the Council to organise and prep ire for the elections. Besides, the electoral 
rolls were not ready in the rebellion areas. 

The Home Member stated that, excepting in Thayetmyo, the electoral rolls in the 
affected areas were all ready. As regards fixing a date for election the decision on 
the question rested with the Governor. But, the views of the members would be 
submitted for His Excellency’s consideration. 

On this assurance, the motion was withdrawn. 

U, Ba.y moving another nominal cut, asked the Government to cancel the notifica- 
tions and orders under the Ciimmal Law Amendment Act against political associa- 
tions in view of the forthcoming elections. 

Several members supported it. The Home Member said that 218 associations had 
been declared unlawful during 1931, of which the ban against 32 had already ^ been 
withdrawn. Ot the remaining, 98 associations belonged to Baho Goba. District 
authorities had already been asked to enquire about those Associations, and their 
reports were now awaited. Due regard would be taken of the members’ request at 
the time of consideration of these reports. Necessary action would be taken without 
delay in the matter. 

The motion for a cut was withdrawn. 

27tk. FEBRUARY dicussions on Budget “cuts” concluded to-day in the 
Couucil when it passed all the demands for grants without effecting any cut. 

Official Bills 

29th. FEBRUARY Two Bills for the purpose of fresh taxation, one to amend 
the Indian Stamp Act to revise the scale of duty on stamps and the other to impose 
a duty on marches, were passed by the Council to-day. 

Both the Bills were opposed at the consideration stage. 

The motion for consideration of the Matches Bill was passed without a division 
while the motion for the passage of the Stamp Bill was pressed to a division and 
passed by a majority of four votes. 

Bath the Bills will remain in force for three years, the Government accepting 
amendments to that effect. 

Reduction of Mesibers' Allowances 

The Couucil also passed a non-official motion reducing the members’ daily 
allowance from Rs. 20 to Rs. 15. as a measure of retrenchment, the Government 
members remaining neutral. 

The Council then adjourned. 

1st. laiRaSi—B:. E. Sir Charles lanes the Governor addressed the Council to- 
day before proroguing it, 

38 
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Governor on Separation of Federation 

His Excellency said that he had two purposes in view addressing the Council 
for the second time during this session— one to let them know the orovisional 
conclusions of His Majesty’s G 9 vernment if Burma desired separation, anc! the other 
to announce his decision regarding the date of the elections. In the event of the 
former, His Excellency gave an outline of the many processes which had to be 
completed and the many questions to be settled before the introduction of the new 
Constitution, which, according to the Howard-Nixon Report, must be at the begin- 
ning of any financial year. He then concluded that it was hopeless to expect sepa- 
ration in 1933 and announced His Majesty’s Government’s provisional time-table as 
follows 


Firstly, completion of the legislation by Parliament in the Summer of 1933 : 

Secondly, elections to the Legislature under the new Constitution in November 
1933 ; 

Thirdly, formation of the Ministry in December, 1933 ; and 

Finally, separation on and from the Ist April, 1934. 

As regards the date of elections over the separation issue, His Excellency anno- 
unced that his present view was that the advantage lay in holding the elections in 
October or November this year. The Governor remarked that non-official opinion 
seemed to be on the side of postponing the same to Autumn. The arguments iu 
favour of an early election were very strong. Either Burma desired to separate or 
join the Federation, The sooner the decision was taken the better. His Excellency 
also pointed out the arguments the other way, and referred to the schools of thought 
which had hitherto non-co-operated with the Council. He had been assured that in 
the event of postponement of the elections till Autumn, many adherents of those 
•chools would participate in the election. 

It was desirable on general grounds. His Excellency continued, to bring the sepa- 
ration controversy to an end. His sole concern was that the issues, separation or 
Federation, should be fully understood, carefully weighed and a considered verdict 
given. He did not want to give any ground for believing that the electiona had been 
pushed through, . 

Ih« Council wa» then prorogued. 
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Budget for 1932—33 

The Budget eession of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on tha 
1st. MAROR 1932. Introdiiciug the Budget, the Hon’ble Sir Saadullah stated, that 
despite retrenchment in all directions, the Budget was a deficit one and the current 
year’s working would show a revenue deficit of about Es. 16 lakhs. The coming 
year is expected to close with a deficit of Es. 9^^ lakhs taking the capital receipts 
and the expenditure into account. 

EE^nssiON OP Land-Eevenue 

2nd. MARCH : — The Council discussed non-official business to-dav and carried a 
resolution without a division recommending to the Government to talce note of the 
fall in the price of agricultural produce and grant suitable remission in the land re* 
venue payable for land used for agricultural purposes. 

“Separation” of Syehet 

Srd. MARCH : — The Council commenced to-day the general diseussiou of the 
Budget. Several members dwelt on the economic distress of the people and advocated 
further retrenchment in the salaries, and the abolition of certain departments of the 
Secretariat. One member urged separation of Sylhet from Assam. 

Ordinances in Assam 

4ih. MARCH:— In the Council to day, in the course of the general discueaion 
on the Budget, which concluded, Sir M. Saadulla, the Finance Member, replying to 
Mr. Eohini Chowdhury^s criticisms, justified the gradual introduction of the Ordinan- 
ces, as the result of the No-Eeut and No-Ohaukidari campaigns in Sylhet. 

Eemission of Land Revenue 

if The Council discussed non-official business to-day and carried 
several resolutions, the most important being Mr. Eohini Chaudhuri’s motion, recom- 
mending full remission of land revenue payable for land affected by floods last year. 

Taxation Bills 

7th. MARCH : — Tn the Council to-day Sir M. Saadullah, Finance Member, 
moved the Assam Stamp Amendment Bill and the Court Rees Amendment Bill 
increasing permanently, the fees chargeable under Indian Stamp Act of 1899 and 
the Court Fees Act of 1870, with a view to devoting the proceeds to general pur- 
■Doses owing to the budget deficit. The House opposing further taxation, negatived 
both. 

Local Bates Amendment Bell 

The Revenue Member’s motion to refer the Assam Local Rates Amendment Bill 
to a select committee was adopted. 

Land-revenue in Assam 

8th. MARCH : — Four 7J07i~ official motions criticising the Government were adop- 
ted by the Council to-day. Two of these were under “Land Revenue’' — one raising 
a diseussiou on the necessity of granting extension of time for payment of land 
revenue for the current year, due to the economic distress, and the other in regard to 
the absence of legislation for assessment of land revenue, for which the people had 
been long agitating. 

Allowances to Council Members 

The third motion raised a discussion on halting allowances to Council Members, 

The fourth motion criticised the Railway administration in the ProvincCt 
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The motion to reduce the Ministers’ salaries from Es. 3,500 to Es. 1,500 was lost 
by 32 to 13 TOtes. 

Excepting token “cuts”, the Council voted the demands made. 

Discussion of Police Excesses 

The demand under 'Jails and Convict Settlements’ aroused a 
heated debate regarding the treatment meted out to political prisoners in Sylhet 
in the Council to-day. The hon. Mr. Laine assured that an enquiry into the alle- 
gations would be made. 

The motion was lost and the entire demand was voted. 

Under the Police demand a cut of Ps. 100 was made raising a discussion on police 
excesses in Sylhet on Jan. 26. The motion was carried by 22 votes to 19. Other- 
wise the Council vated the entire demand. 

yOth. MARCH: — The Council to-day voted the entire demands for grants under 
Scientific departments, Education (reserved), Civil Works (reserved), etc,, the token 
cuts being either withdrawn or lost 

Police Excesses in Sylhet 

11th. MARCH: — In the Council to-day, Mr. Abdur Rahim Chaudhuri’s resolution for 
the appointment of a committee, consisting of three non-officials to enquire into and 
report on the excesses, if any, committed by the police and other officials on peace- 
ful processionists in January and February last in Sylhet town, was lost by 26 
votes against 14. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

Khan Bahadur Keramat All’s Assam Municipal Amendment Bill of 1931 was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

12 th, if ABC'S" The Council voted to-day the entire demands *for grants under 
Excise, Education, etc. All token cuts were either withdrawn or lost after discussion. 

14th. MAB(7iZ:— The discussion on demands for grants concluded to-day. The 
Council passed two “cut” motions, one protesting against the grant of allowances 
to^ the Assistant Surgeons in the Dibrugarh Medical School and the other 
criticising the scanty provision for water-supply and the treatment of local boards. 

15th. MARCH: — The Council passed three bills to-day viz., the Assam Local 
Rates Bill, the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill of 1931 and the Assam Pure 
Food Bill. 

16th, MARCH: — Proroguing the Council to-day, His Excellency Sir Laurie 
Hammond leferred to the new constitution and observed that no Government would 
be successful unless the people got rid of the communal problems. That was why, 
observed His Excellency, the Assam Goverment laid stress on the desirability of the 
voter being given a choice of registering the vote in any constituency, he liked. His 
Excellency hoped that, whatever schemes were finally adopted, the door would be 
left open for the disappearance of religion from politics. In the future, if not at 
present, people, he hoped, might be able to have general constituencies representing 

all and sundry, replacing the strictly communal, tribal and other constituencies 
with special interests. 










Tile A Dd'a Muslim Conlereoce 

LAHORE— 21ST. MARCH 1932 

Muslim Conference opened at Lahore on the 21 t. 
K fodo tki^n«''r)il® Of Sir Muhammad Iqbal and in the presence of 

Ahmed Khan Mr’ A H rt; ><=<3 Persons and leaders including Dr. Shafaat 

Mr HiiBsin Ton m'i. iS' V’ ^ Hasan, Saived Murtnza Sahib, 

Saived Alfdifl 3)r. Ziauddin, Mr. S»iyed Hussain Imam, Mr. 

Sha^fnllflh ITho? ??’ Maulana Mohammad Shafi Daudi, Mr. Masud Ahmed, Xawab 

Mr Malik fHm 7 ’eSrh^' Mohammad Khan, K. B. Malik Mohammad Amin, 

AbdSHaroon.^ Meharshah, and Mr. Haji 

The Welcome Speech 

lntehmLn«i»’? 7 .n«H‘’'’-a the Receotion Committee, said that the Moslem 

Irnnn fJln "'o^e divided in 10 three groups. j?iretly, there was the pro-Congresa 

&if ttf' terrorism Secondly, there were those who had lost faith 
nnr n!!! i® ?'"3 the British Government, and who urged us to stand on 

-vPaT" sa't-ation. This idea was gradually gaining 

g ound with Muslims. Some of these also were extremists and believed^ in civil 
disobedience and direct action against the opinion of the maioriiy. Thirdly, there 

wind hy Congress, were exiending the hand of 

iriendship to the British and would welcome an Anglo-Muslim nllianee But, the 
Waker asked : Will ihe Government take Ihis hand and (do anything to ensure 
Muslims cooperation in India ? Muslims are at the cross-roads, *The ConeTess has 
inttered away the opoortunity to form an alliance with Muslims. They do not even 
now realise the usefu ness of this link. At the same time the ^ prospect of Muslim 
demaiids being accepted by the British in their entirety are not very bright Which 
line of action are you going to adopt 


The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential speech Sir Muhammad Iqbal said 
Bolnics have their roots in the spiritual lile of man. It is my belief thet Islam 
IS not a matter of private opinion. It is a society, or, if you like, a civic church. 
It m because pr^ent-day political ideals, as they appear to be shaping themselves 
in India, may anect its original structure and character that I find myself interested 
?? politics. I am opposed to nationalism, as it is understood in Europe, not because, 
if It IS allowed to develop in India, it is likely to bring less material gain to 

opposed to it because I see in it the germs of atheistic materialism 
which I look upon as the greatest danger to modern humanity. Patriotism is a 
perfectly natural virtue and has a place in the moral life of man. Yet that which 
really matters is a man’s faith, his culture, his historicalZtradit ion. These are the things 
which in my eyes are worth living for and dying for, and not the piece of earth 
with which the spirit of man happens to be temporarily associated. In view of the 
visible and invisible points of contact between the various communities of India I do 
believe in the possibility of constructing a harmonious whole, whose unity cannot 
be disturbed by the rich diversity which it must carry within its own 
bosom. The problem ^ of ancient Indian thought was how the One became 
many without sacrificing its oneness. To-day this problem has come down 
from its etherial heights to .the grosser plane of our political life, and we have 
to solve it in its reversed form, i.e., how the many can become One without sacrific- 
ing its plural character# In so far then as the fundamentals of our policy are 
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concerned T have got nothing fresh to oflfer. In the present address I propose, among 
other things, to help you in the first place in arriving at a correct view of the 
Bituation as it emerged from a rather hesitating behaviour of our delegation at the 
final stages of the deliberations of the Bound Table Conference. In the second place, 
1 shall try, according to my lights, to show how far it is desirable to construct! a 
fresh policy now that the Premier’s announcement at the last iLodon Conference has 
again necessitated a careful survey of the whole situation. 

After giving a brief history of the work of the Muslim delegation the President 
observed : — 

Provincial Autonomy 

It is obvious that our delegates did their best to arrive at a communal settlement. 
The only thing which is a mystery to me, and which will perhaps ever remain a 
mystery, is the declaration made on the 26th November by our spokesmen in the 
Federal Structure Committee to the effect that they agreed to the simultaneous 
introduction of provincial autonomy and central responsibility. Whether this was 
due to their anxiety for conciliation and political advance of the country, or to some 
confiicting influences which operated on their minds, I cannot say. On the 15th of 
of November— the day on which I dissociated from our delegation— Muslim delegates 
bad decided not to participate in the discussions of the Federal Structure Committee. 
Why did they participate then in these discussions contrary to their own decision ? 
Were our spokesmen on the Federal Structure Committee authorised to make^ the 
declaration of 26r.h November ? J am not in a position to answer these questions. 
All that I can say is that the Muslim community considers the declaration a very 
grave error, and I have no doubt that this conference will give an emphatic expres- 
sion to their views on this important matter. In my address to the All-India 
Muslim League I raised my voice against the idea of an all India federation. 
Subsequent events have shown that it is working only as a drag on the political 
advance of India. If the introduction of central responsibility is dependant on the 
completion of an all India federation which, I fear, will take a fairly long time, then 
the Government should immediately introduce responsible government in the British 
Indian provinces, so that the foundation thus delineated may till the coming of cent ral 
responsibility fully prepare itself, by experience, to bear the weight of the federal 
superstructure. A great deal of spade work is needed before we can have a nally 
modern federal state. I have reasons to believe, and had suspected this some days 
bef(Ue I dissociated myself from our delegation, that our spokesmen were badly 
advised by c^^rtain English politicians in rejecting the immediate introduction of 
responsible government in the provinces of British India. Recently Lieutenant- 
Commander Kenw’orthy has expressed the same view. He says'; “I understand that 
the moderate leaders in Limdim were badly advised on this matter by certain 
English politicians, that they listened too readily to their advice and rejected the 
great instalment of provincial autonomy. And the curious thing is that the 
Mahatma was apparenily ready to consider this instalment sympathetically. Who 
are the moderate leaders alluded to by the Lieutenant-Commander ? In view of the 
attitude taken up by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in London and now in the Consultative 
committee regarding the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy, it is obvious 
that the writer of the passage quoted could not have meant Hindu Liberals. I 
think he probably means Muslim moderate leaders whose declaration in the Federal 
Structure Committee on the 26th November seem to me to be really responsible for 
the British Premiers announcement regarding the simultaneous introduction of 
central and provincial responsibility. And since immediate introduction of responsible 
government in the provinces would have involved a definite announcement regarding 
the demands of our community as to majority rights in the Punjab and Bengal, 
We roust not forget, while judging the present situation, that the conduct of our own 
leaders is mainly responsible for the British Premier’s silence which has raised all 
sorts of suspicions in the mind of the Muslim community. 

Muslim SuspiaoNs 

The next question is to explore the possibilities of shaping, if necessary, a new 
policy after the disappointing announcement made by the British Premier at the 
close of the last London Conference. Muslims have naturally grown apprehensive of 
Government’s attitude towards the problem of communal settlement. They suspect 
that the Government will purchase Congress co-operation at any cost,^ and that its 
delay in conceding Muslim demands is only a cover for the possibility of finding 
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some basis for negotiations with that body. The policy of trusting the Government 
in regard to political issues seems to be rapidly losing its hold on the mind of the 
community. The Franchise Committee has postponed consideration of matters 
relating to the formation of constituencies. As for the promised provisional settle- 
ment It is obvious that no communal settletnent, provisional or permanent, can 
satisfy the Muslim community, which does not recognise as its basic principle the 
right of the coinmunir.y to en*]oy majority rights in provinces where it happens to be 
in actual majority. Tbe continuance of separate electorates and the status of the 
Frontier Province are no doubt assured, but complete provincial autonomy, transfer 
of power from Parliament to ludiau provinces, equality of federal units, classification 
of subjects, not into federal, central and provincial, but federal and provincial only, 
majority rights in the Punjab and Bengal, uncouditioual separation of Sindh, and 
one-third share in the centre, constitute no less essential elements of our demand. 
The Premier’s silence on these points has only resulted in the unsound policy of 
war with the Congress and no peace with the rest of the country. Shall we then 
join the Congress lu their present campaign ? My answer without a moment’s hesi- 
tation is, no. A careful reading of the underlying motives of this movement will 
make it perfectly clear. 

The Congress Movement 

To my mind this movement has its roots in fear and resentment. The Congress 
leaders clairn that they are the sole representatives of the peoples of Imlia. The last 
Round Table Conference made it abundantly clear that they were not. This they 
naturally resent. Tney know that the British people and the rest, of the world now 
fully realise the importance of communal settlement in India. They further know 
that the minorities of India have arrived at a pact, and that the Bridsh Government 
have given a notice to enforce a provisional settlement of their own, in case the 
Indians themselves faded to arrive at one. The Congress leaders fear that the 
British Government in their provisional settlement of the commu ial problem may 
concede to the minorities what they demand. They ha^, therefore, started the 
present campaign to bolster up a claim which has no foundation in fact, to defeat 
a pact which they fear may find a place in the coming constitution, and to force the 
Government to settle the matter of minorities with the Congress alone. How can 
then a minority join a campaign which is directed as much against itself as against 
Government ? 

- In the circumstances, therefore, to join the Congress in their present campaign is 
simply out of the question. But there is no denying that at the moment you are 
called upon to make important decisions. I am sure you are fully aware of the 

§ resent state of the community’s mind. Government’s delay in conceding Muslim 
cmands, and the treatment meted out to our brave Frontier brethren on the eve of 
constitutional reform, in their province, are making Indian Muslims suspicious of 
British methods ; aud most people are already asking the question whether the power 
of a third party in India does constitute a real safeguard lor the Muslim minority 
against a politically hostile and economically exploiting majority in India. Lack of 
imagination is a virtue rather than a fault in a modern politician. And owing to this lack 
of imagination which is incapable of synthesising permanence aud change in a higher 
political concept, modern politics is driven to live from hand to mouth. In the case 
of a subject country like India, therefore, co-operating communities are naturally led 
to think that the firmness of their political attitude in dijfficult times for the Govern- 
ment may be of little or no value in the eyes of this or that political party which 
may come to power at any time in England. Whatever may be the character and 
ideals of political parties in England, you must base your policy on enlightened self- 
interest, and conceive it in a spirit calculated to impress the whole British nation. 
It is folly to fight a battle in which there is likelihood of the fruits of victory 
going to those who are either hostile to or have no sympathy with our legitimate 
political aspirations. The present circumstances are such that in thinking out a line 
of policy with a view to get over the immediate diflSculties of the community, it is 
your duty to see that the likelihood I apprehend is eliminated, and the benefit of 
the action advised by you finally accrues to your community. 

British Gov£rnment''s Attitude 

Let me state the position as plainly as possible. The British undertook to give 
apravisional decision of the communal problem in case the communities of India. 
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did not arrive at a mutual settlement after representatives had returned from the 
second Round Table Conference. This undertaking was thoroughly consistent with the 
claim and policy of the British as a third party, holding the balance between the 
contending communities of India. The British Government's present attitude, how- 
ever, would show that they do not mean to function as an impartial holder of 
balance in India and are indirectly driving the Indian coramnniiies which are main- 
ly Hindus and Muslims to a kind of civil war. We tried the majority community 
and found them unwilling to recognise the safeguards which we can forego only at 
the risk of complete extinction as a nation determined to live its own life. The alter- 
native was to hope for justice from the British who, ever since they took the coun- 
try from the Muslims, have claimed, as I have said above, to function as an impar- 
tial holder of balance in India. 

A CONSTAITTLY SHIFTING POLICY 

In their case, too, we find that the old British courage and straightforwardness 
are replaced by a constantly shifting policy which can inspire no confidence, and 
seems to be calculated only to facilitate their own position in India. The Muslim 
community is thus brought to face the question whether it is the interest of the com- 
munity that their present policy has so far obviated British difficulties and brought 
no gam to the community shall continue for any further period of time. This is a 
question for the open Conference to decide. All that I can at the present stage is 
thatj if you decide to discontmue this policy, your immediate duty is to prepare the 
whole community for the kind of self-sacrifice without which no self- respecting 
people can live an honourable life. The most critical moment in the history of 
of the Indian Muslims has arrived. Do your duty or cease to exist. 

Peontiee Peovince 

It is indeed gratifying to see that Government have at least conceded our demand 
regarding the political status of North-West Frontier Province, though it remains to 
be seen what this status means in the actual administration of that province. News 
paper reports show that in the matter of franchise, Government rules have been 
more liberal than in other provinces. The reform machinery will, it is understood, 
be set in full working order from the next month. What, however, has taken grace 
out of the whole affair is the simultaneous launching of a campaign of repression 
which is not essentmliy different from Martial Law, The consideration siiowu in 
the matter of constitutional issue has been more than neutralized by the severity 
and short sightedness shown in the case of the administrative issue. Government 
may have reasons for counteracting extremist activities of certain people in that 
part of the »;ountry_, but it has surely not been able to defend a policy of wholesale re- 
pression. During this struggle in other parts of India Britain’s dealing with the situa- 
ition has not been entirely devoid of restraint. In the Frontier Province alone repression 
has assumed forms unworthy of a civilized government. If oral reports are true 
then the heart of the British official in the Frontier Province stands in need of a 
reform far greater in importance for the British Empire than the constitutional 
reform sought to be introduced into that province. It is for the Government to 
consider whether the incongruent policies of concession and repression will result in 
the pacification of a proud race like the Afghans. Abdul Ghaffar Khan cirtainly 
commands a good deal of influence among the young border Afghans, but what has 
extended the sphere of his influence to the furthest ends of the territory and to the 
ignorant folk of the Frontier villages, is the present thoughtless policy of repression, 
Government cannot be unaware of the fact that the All-India policy of the Indian 
Muslims was, at this juncture, effectively keeping in check the tendencies of the 
Muslims of that province to join hands with those who were for an unconditional 
alliance with the Congress. Perhaps there have been difficulties from the Govern- 
ment point of view ; yet I think a little^ difierent handling of the administrative 
action could have saved the whole situation. The sooner the Government withdraw 
all repressive measures from the province the better for the province and Govern- 
ment itself. 

KAshmie 

As to Kashmir it is hardly necessary for me to describe the historical back- 
ground of events^ which have recently happened in that country. The apparently 
strdden resurrection of a people in whom the ego-flamc had been almost extinguished 
ought to be, inspite of the suffering which it has necessarily involved, a matter of 
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rejoicing to all those who possess an insight into the inner struggle Aodern , 
Asiatic peoples. The cause of the peeple of Kashmir is absolutely just, and'^^0&0iiiPiiES^^ 
no doubt that the re-birth of this sense of the reality of their own personality - 

intelligent and skillful people will eventually prove a source of strength not only 
to the State^ but also to the people of^ India as a whole. What, however, is most 
deplorable is that the communal ill-feeling existing in India, and the perfectly 
natural sympathy of the Indian Muslims with their Kashmir brethren, led to a 
kind of counter-agitation among the Hindus, which, in its despair, sought to pro- 
tect a barbarous administration by attributing its inevitable consequences to such 
wild fancies as Pan-Islamic plots and consoiracies for British occupation of Kashmir. 
Such agitation and communal colour thereby given to the Kashmir question could 
have led only to one thing—resort to violent repression leading to prolonged lawess- 
ness in the State. ^ Nor can commissions of enquiry be of any help in such a state 
of things. The Middleton Eeport which admits important facts and fails to draw 
legitimate conclusions therefrom has already failed to satisfy Muslims. The truth 
is that the matter has passed the stage iu which enquiries can lead to effective 
results. The growing sense of self-consciousness in the people all over the world 
is now demanding recognition in the shape of a desire for an increasing share in 
the administration which governs them. Political tutelage is good for a primitive 
people ; but it is in the best interests of an administration itself not to shirk from 
radical reform when a change in the outlook of a people demands it. Among other 
things which have probably arisen from the peculiar conditions obtaining iu Kashmir, 
the people of that country demand some kind of a popular assembly. Let us hope 
that the Ruler of the State and the Government of India will consider the people’s 
demands as favourably as they possibly can. There may be difficulties in the way 
of constitutional reform in Kashmir as in the ease of our own country ; but the 
interests of permanent peace and order demand that these difficulties must be 
speedily overcome. 

The present struggle in India is sometimes described as India’s revolt against the 
West : for the people of India are demanding the very institutions which the West 
standfi for. Educated urban India demands democracy. The minorities feeling 
themselves as distinct cultural units, and fearing that their very existence is at stake, 
demand safeguards, which the majority community, for obvious reasons, refuses to 
concede. The majority community pretends to believe in a nationalism theoretically 
correct if we start from western premises, belied by facts if we look to India, Thus 
the real parties to the present struggle in India are not England and India, but the 
majority community and the minorities of India which can ill-afford to accept the 
principle of western democracy until it is properly modified to suit the actual 
conditions of life in India. 

Nor do Mahatma Gandhi’s political methods signify a revolt in the psychological 
sense. These methods arise out of a contact of two opposing types_ of world- 
consciousness — Western and Eastern. The Western man’s mental texture is chronolo- 
gical in character. He lives, moves and has his being in time,_ The Eastern man’s 
world-consciousness is non-historicaL To the Western mau things gradually become ; 
they have a past, present aud future. To the Eastern man they are_ immediately 
rounded otf, timeless , purely present. That is why Islam which sees in the time- 
movement a symbol of reality appeared as an intruder in the static world-picture of 
Asia. The British as a western people cannot but conceive political reform in India 
as a systematic process of gradual evolution. Mahatma Gandhi las an eastern man 
sees in this attitude nothing more than an ill-concealed unwillingness to part with 
power, and tries all sorts of destructive negations to achieve immediate attainment. 
Both are elementally incapable of understanding each other. The result is the 
appearance of a revolt. 

These phenomena, however, are merely premonitions of a coming storm, which 
is likely to sweep over the whole of India and the rest of Asia. This is the inevi- 
table outcome of wholly political civilization which has looked upon man as a thing 
to be exploited and not as a 'personality to be developed and enlarged by purely 
cultural forces. The peoples of Asia are bound to rise against that acquisitive eco- 
nomy which the West has developed and imposed on the nations of the East. Asia 
cannot comprehend modern western capitalism with its undisciplmed iudividualisrm 
The Faith which you represent recognises the worth of the individual, and disci- 
plines hincL to give away his all to the service of God and man. It can still create 
a new world where the social rank of man is not determined by his caste or colour, 
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or the amount of dividend he earns, but by the kind of life he lives ; -where the 
poor tax the rich ; where human society is founded, not on the equality of stomachs 
but on the equality of spirits ; where an untouchable can marry the dau.^hter of a 
king ; where private ownership is a trust, and where Capital cannot be allowed to 
accumulate so as to dominate the real producer of wealth. This superb idealism of 
your faith, however, needs emancipation from the medieval fancies of theologians and 
legists. Spiritually we are living in a prison-house of thoughts and emotions which 
during the course of centuries we have weaved round ourselves. And be it further 
said to the shame of us, men of older generation, that we have failed to equip the 
younger generation for the economic, political and even religious crises that the 
present age is likely to bring. The whole community needs a complete overhauling 
of its present mentality in order that it may again become capable of feeling the 
urge 01 fresh desires and ideals. The Indian Muslim has long ceased to explore the 
depths of his own inner life. 

The lesson that past experience has brought you must be taken to heart. Expect 
nothing from any side. Concentrate your whole ego on yourself alone, and rippen 
your clay into real manhood if you wish to see your aspirations realised. Be hard 
and work hard. This is the whole secret of individual and collective life. What then 
shall be our future programme ? I am inclined to think that it should be parcly 
political, partly cultural. I venture to offer a few suggestions for your considera- 
tion : — 

(1) We must frankly admit that there is yet a sort of chaos in the political 
thought of those who are supposed to guide the activities of the Indian Muslims in 
the present-day political struggles. The community, however, is not to blame ^ for 
this state of things. The Muslim masses are not at all lacking in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice when the question of their ultimate destiny in this country is 
involved. Eecent history bears ample testimony to what I say. The fault is ours 
not theirs. The guidance offered to the community is not always independently con- 
ceived, and the result is ruptures, sometimes in critical moments, within our political 
organisations. Thus these organisations cannot properly develop the kind of discip- 
line which is so absolutely essential to the life and power of political bodies. To 
remedy this evil I suggest that the Indian Muslims should have only one political 
organisation with provincial and district branches all over the country. 

(2) Secondly, I suggest that this central organisation should immediately raise 
a national fund of at least 50 lakhs of rupees. No doubt we are living in hard 
times, but you may rest assured that the Muslims of India will not fail to respond 
to your call if a genuine effort is made to impress upon them the gravity of the 
present situation. 

Thirdly, I suggested the formation of youth leagues and well-equipped volunteer 
corps throughout the country under the control and guidance of the central organi- 
sation. They must specially devote themselves to social service, custom reform, 
commercial organisation of the community and economic propaganda in towns and 
villages, especially in the Punjab where the enormous indebtedness of Muslim agri- 
culturists cannot be allowed to wait for the drastic remedies provided by agrarian 
upheavals. 

(4) Fourthly, I suggest the establishment of male and female cultural institutes in 
the big towns of India. These institutes as such should have nothing to do with 
politics. Their chief function should be to mobilise the dormant spiritual energy of 
the younger generation by giving them a clear grasp of what Islam has already 
achieved, and what it has still to achieve in the religious and cultural history of 
mankind. 

(5) Fifthly, I suggest the formation of an assembly of Ulamas. which must in- 
clude Muslim lawyers who have received education in modern jurisprudence. The 
idea is to protect, expand, and if necessary to reinterpret the law of Islam in the 
light of rnodern conditions while keeping close to the spirit embodied in its funda- 
mental principles. This body must receive constitutional recognition so that no bill 
affecting the personal law of Muslims may be put on the legislative anvil before it 
has passed through the crucible of this assembly. 

After ohe presidential speech was over the Conference passed resolutions demand- 
ing Muslim representation in the All India Services and the ixmy and then 
adjourned. 
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THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFEEENCE 

SECOND DAY-22ND. MARCH 1932 

Exchange of Lathi Blows and Brickbats 
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Scenes of rowdyism marked the concluding seesion of the Conference to-day. 

The proceedings began two hours late and just as Sir Muhammad Iqbal entered the 
pandal a large number of Akrarees also tried to enter but were kept back. A tug- 
of-war resulted at the gate between the Akrarees and the volunteers of the^ confer- 
ence resulting in .an exchange of lathi blows, brickbats and force. The^ police J^-ter 
intervened and dispersed the crowd, but just as it retired rowdyism continued and the 
the proceedings of the conference took the form of moving resolutions without 
speeches or very brief speeches and without discussions. All resolutions were 
thus hurried through during the time when the crowd outside was attempting 
to enter the pandal from one side or other amidst various kinds of slogans. 

Resolutions 

The most important resolutions passed were : — n. c 

(1) Whereas the Muslim community is profoundly dissatisfied with the results ot 
the last two conferences inasmuch as the Muslim demands formulated on Jan. L 
1929, and July 5, 1931 have not been conceded and whereas the conference is 
generally of the opinion that its policy of cooperation has not yet yielded satisiac- 
tory results, it ho ds that it is no longer possible for the Muslims to continue to 
cooperate with the Bound Table Conference and its sub-committees which are prep^- 
ing a constitution in the absence of a decision that full Muslim deman(^ wiU be 
embodied therein. But in view of the undertaking given by the British (jrovernment 
to announce its decision on the communal question without delay this conterenoe 
urges upon the Government to announce its decision at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity so that the Muslim community may clearly understand its position m tne 
constitution. If the decision is not announced before the end of June the next 
meeting of the executive board of the conferenee should be held on July 6 this year 

at the latest to launch a programme of direct^ action. 

This conference is further of opinion that m the meantime the community Bhouia 
be organized in the following manner to be prepared for any emergency which may 
arise :—(a) to establish more branches of the Muslim Conference in all parts or the 
country to bring about coordination of work among the Muslim organizations in me 
country with a view to political emancipation and the economic bettermmt ana 
solidarity of the community, (6) to enrol volunteers under the branches of tbe Mn- 
ference with a declaration from them that they will be prepared for all PO^ible 
sacrifices for the enforcement of the demands of the Muslim Conference, (c) to 
pnllect funds for the above purposes. 

The Conference further authorises the working committee to prepare a prommme 
of direct action and place the same before the executive board by the end oi June 

^^%)^^^WhereasThe scheme of federation propounded by the I^ou°d Table 
ence is bound to involve considerable delay in the working of details and 
the provinces of British India have been demanding complete provincial ^ 

ever since the inauguration of the Government of India Act, 1919, this conmrence 
demands the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy in 3 

iXa simulLneously while the details of the federation scheme are being explored 

and worked out. 

SECRETARY’S STATEMENT ON CONFERENCE DECISION 

A meetine of the WorMug Committee of the All-India Muslim Conf^nw wm held 

at New Delhi ou the 31st. MAECH under the Chairmanship of _ 

Thp discussion centred round the question of tne giving effect to th 
promise The Secretary was authorised to 

issue the following statement - i.- 

“It is no wonder that a section of the press have done great uiiosto to tte 
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the acceptance of the Muslim demands in regard to communal representation and 
minority safeguards in. the future Constitution of India and to direct the growing 
tendency of the Muslim public to immediately start a movement for achieving those 
objectives of the Conference. 

Composed as the conference was, all schools of thought were represented therein by 
their best intellect. The left-wing had the opportunity to press its view points, .and 
carry the conference with it. Had not the communique issued on the 19th March 
pledged the honour of His Maiesty’s Government in announcing that it was their 
firm intention that there would, be no avoidable delay in coming to a decision on the 
communal problem, the result would have been wholly different. The earnestness 
which the communique showed influenced the mind of many members of the confer- 
ence. The outcome was the compromise resolution which disclosed at once the 
mentality of the left-wing as well as those of the right-wing. This is enough to indi- 
cate to a genuine enquirer how the currents, the under-currents and the cross-curr- 
ents were shaping the resolution at the time. 

Although disap]Dointment at the reticence of the British Government was stron^y 
expressed, no breat was allowed to take place with the Government at the timer 
Over three months were considered enough for the British Government to announce 
their decision in a manner which might satisfy the Mussulmans of India as well 
that large section of non-Muslims who, in their heart of hearts, feel that while 
majority rule is going to be established in India, the Mussalmans must obtain securi- 
ty of their position in the future Constitution. 

The comipromise, which was arrived at after a most careful consideration and 
exhaustive ciiscussion by the Subjects Committee, was placed before the conference 
and was accepted without a single dissentient voice. The spirit of deep earnestness 
and determination which permeated the entire conference is evidenced by the business 
like manner in which other resolutions were disposed of without the usual flood of 
verbose and long-winded oratory. We hope this statement will dispell all illusions 
created by interested Press and parties. 

The resolutions passed by the conference have been interpreted in some quarters 
as signifying an augmentation of Muslim demands. The conference did nothing 
more than reiterate and elucidate its original demand as set forth in the resolution 
of the conference on the let. January 1929 and reaffirmed its emphatic adherence to 
that resolution. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING— 8TH JUNE 1932 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference met at Simla on the 
8th.^ JUNE. Among those present were Dr. Sbafaat Ahmed. Khan, Syed Murtaza 
Sahib, Syed Habib, Mufti Mahomed Sadiq, Mr. Hussain Imam and Mr. Shafee 
Daudi. Dr. Sbafaat Ahmad Khan presided over the meeting of the committee. 

The following resolutions were passed 

Tece Lothian Report 

(1) “The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference places on 
record its appeciation of the service rendered by the Indian Pranchise Committee in 
proposing the extension of direct franchise on a sound basis. The Working Com- 
mittee however deems it essential that attention should be called to a number of 
recommendations in the report of the Franchise Committee, which militate against 
the_ organisation of a genuinely representative democracy in India and are bound 
ultimately to produce an amount of friction and engender a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which will be harmful, no less to the stability of the new Constitution, than to the 
growth of national unity and solidarity. 

“The recommendations, if carried into effect, would create a segmentation of the 
Indian electorate to an extent which would render both the Provincial and the 
Federal Legislatures unworkable. While not committing itself to other details of 
the various schemes formulated by the Pranchise Committee for the provinces and 
the Centre, the Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that reconsidera- 
tion and modification of some of its proposals is imperatively necessary as they would 
render the smooth working of the Constitution extremely difficult if not impossible. 

“The Working Committee would like to draw the attention of the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee to the following points : 
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Special Constituencies Opposed 

“(a) The Working Committee is opposed in principle to the creation of or 
perpetuation of special constituencies as it is firmly convinced that the only true 
and sound principle on which the new Constitution can be based is the organisation 
of territorial constituencies, which are quite capable of expressing the ^ views and 
needs of the different interests comprised therein. The Working^ Committee would 
like to point out that the recommendations made by the Franchise Committee re- 
garding general constituencies would facilitate the election of all the classes for 
which the Committee has proposed special constituencies. For these, as well as 
other reasons, the Working Committee is opposed not only to the creation of new 
but also to the maintenance of the existing constituencies for the ^ special classes 
enumerated by the Franchise Committee. Should it however be considered necessary 
to maintain some special constituencies in any province, the Working Committee will 
agree to such special constituencies subject to the following fundamental principles : 

‘‘(a) Special constituencies should be designed only for a _ transitional period. 
After the lapse of this period, all special constituencies should disappear. 

“(b) As an overwhelming majority of such constituencies are essentially commu- 
nal in their outlook, working and policy, the Muslims must be given a share in 
proportion to their reoresentation in all the legislatures. Otherwise, the Muslim 
proportion in all the Legislatures will be violently disturbed. 

“(c) No special constituencies should be created for Labour. The Committee is 
convinced that the extension of the franchise proposed ^ by the Indian Franchise 
Committee is bound to lead to an effective and suostantial representation of Labour 
in all the Legislatures, while the special franchise devised by the Committee for 
adding to the voting strength of the Depressed Classes would lead to the_ election of 
a large number of Depressed Class members who would safeguard the^ interests of 
Labour. The Working Committee is surprised at the action of the Indian Franchise 
Committee in trying to create special qualifications and reserving seats for industrial 
Labour, whereas the claims of the larger and more diserving agricultural labour class 
have been totally ignored. 

Women Fkanchise 

“(d) The Committee believes in the complete civic equality of women and is not 
opposed to any extension of the franchise which is of a general application and 
enfranchises both men and women, but it is opposed to the special franchise sug- 
gested for women, both for the provinces and the Centre, as it would dislocate the 
entire electoral machinery, and create invidious distinctions among women and pro- 
duce considerable friction and dissatisfaction among the various classes of^ voters. 
The Committee is not aware of any representative women’s organisation which has 
asked for the peculiar and unique privilege which the Franchise^ Committee has 
conferred on tae women of the country. The method of enfranchising the_ wives of 
men voters recommended by the Committee not only introduces the most objectionable 
principle of plural votes given to the rich and propertied classes, but also removes 
for the future all incentive for reform of such laws as prevent the women of India 
from inheriting property. 

“(2) While the Committee recognises the need for the protection of all^ minor 
minorities, it would like to point out that any scheme regarding the minor minorities 
which has the effect, direct or indirect, of reducing the Muslim quota in the Provin- 
cial and Central Legislatures will be totally^ unacceptable to it. 

“(rl) As regards the allocation of seats in the Federal Legislature among the 
provinces, proposed by the Federal Structure Sub-Committee to which the Indian 
Franchise Committee is strongly of the opinion that the number of seats allotted to 
the Frontier Province and Baluchistan is most unfair and totally unacceptable to it. 
The Muslim members of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee did not agree to the 
number of seats allocated to these provinces. The Committee is strongly of the 
opinion that the Frontier should be allotted four seats in the Upper Chamber and 
five seats in the Lower Chamber, while Baluchistan should be allotted two seates in 
the Upper and three in the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 

“(4) The Working Committee is opposed to the increase in the size of the Lower 
Federal Chamber as it is of the opinion that it is of the essence of a Federal Legis- 
lature that it should be comparatively small in size. The size suggested by the 
Federal ytucture Sub-Committee was the result of a compromise and was determined 
after a full and thorough debate. In the opinion of the Committee, the recommenda- 
tion of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee should not be disturbed. 
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“(5) Ihe Working Committee is strongly of opinion that no case has been made 
out for representation of special classes in the Federal or Local Legislatures, and it 
is opposed in principle to such classes being represented. 

“(6) In the minority provinces, the United Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orrisa, 
Assam, Madras and 0. P. the existing weightage should be guaranteed in the local 
Council. In the Punjab and Bengal, Muslim constituencies should be in the majority 
and should preponderate. 

^^(7) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Muslim members of the 
Federal Upper House should be elected only by the Muslim members of their Provin- 
cial Legislatures. 

The Woi’king Committee would like to make it clear that it cannot approve 
the weightage to Indian Seats in either House of the Federal Legislature. It sup- 
ports the policy of the Muslim delegates in the Federal Structure Sub-Committee 
and cannot consent to any other principle of representation of the Indian States, 
except the principle of population. 

The Percy Eeport 

‘^The Working Committee of the All-Indian Muslim Conference is strongly of the 
opinion that the report of the Federal Finance Committee presided over by the Et. 
Hon’ble Lord Eustace Percy does not offer a fair, equitable and satisfactory solution 
of the financial basis of the Federation Scheme. The report as a whole is unaccep- 
table to it. It is convinced that a radical modification of some of its important 
recommendations is essential to the stability and practicability of the new 
constitution. 

^‘The Working Committee, while not committing itself to other details of the 
financial scheme adumbrated in the report, is srongly of the opinion that the 
lack of any representatives on the Committee from British India and the failure 
of the Committee to consult representative commercial and political opinion in 
India on some of the most crucial and vital problems of financial and fiscal admini- 
stration, have seriously affected the findings of the Committee, and have render- 
ed some of its fundamental proposals one-sided, partial and inequitable to British 
India. 

^‘The Working Committee places on record its deliberate and considered opinion 
that, 

(11^ The provinces of British India should be invested with complete 
financial autonomy. In its opinion provincial autonomy will be incomplete 
unless and until the provinces are made financially autonomous units of the 
Federation. 

‘^(2) Unless the burdens are equalised among the units of the Federation and 
the principle of equity is consistently applied, the Financial structure that may be 
built up will be thoroughly unsound. 

“(31 In the opinion of the Working Committee the report of the Federal Commi- 
ttee does not impose any charge upon the Indian States I'or the maintenance of the 
Federal Government and the tax-payer in British India will be called uponjto shoul- 
der the responsibility for practically all the expenses of the Federal Government. 
The Co-imittee regards this as most unfair and completely uujustified. 

“(4) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Indian States that 
will constitute the units of the Federation should be asked to contribute a share of 
the expenses incurred in the maintenance of services such as the army and of 
departments which are designed for the safety, protection and convenience of the 
Federation as a whole. The Committee is of* the opinion that the States should 
contribute their share to the federal finances in proportion to their population. 

“(5) If the Indian States are charged with the payment of a proportionate 
amount to the Federal Exchequer either in the form of a federal tax or in the shape 
of contributions, the intense feeling which has been created by the Federal Finance 
Committee’s Eeport will be mitigated, if not entirely removed, 

“(6) The Working Committee of the Muslim Conference is strongly opposed to 
the scheme of contributions proposed to be levied by the Federal Government from 
British Indian units. In its opinion, if this proposal is accepted, it will render the 
autonomous provinces of British India financially helpless, politically impotent and 
administratively incapable of vigour, energy and effectiveness. 

“No contributions should be leviable from the British Provinces. The proceeds of 
income-tax should be placed immediately at the disposal of the provinces after the 
passing of the new Act, The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the only 
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soupd and practicable scheme which can be applied in India, consistently with the 
basic principles of Federation and with the traditions, powers and privileges of the 
sovereign States of British India, is one in which the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment over all its units, both British Indian and Indian States, are strictly defined, 
in which the functions of the Federal Government are carefully and precisely 
demarcated, and in which the principle of uniformity of taxation and equality of 
sacrifice by the component units has a full, free and unrestricted sway. Judged by 
these tests, the recommendations of the Federal Finance Committee are vitiated by 
the lack of just regard for the financial autonomy of the provinces and the need for 
an equitable distribution of burdens among the different units of the Federation. 
The Working Committee would like to illustrate this tendency in the report of the 
Federal Finance Committee by citing the following examples : — 

“(1) The recommendation of the Committee regarding contributions. The 
Working Committee has already expressed its view on this. 

(2) The emergency powers of the Federal Government are too wide, and will 
considerably restrict, abridge and in some cases render illusory the financial auto- 
nomy of the provinces. 

(3) The Federal Committee has not endorsed the proposal of the Peel Committee 
that the residuary powers of taxation should rest with the Provinces. In our 
opinion, the principle should be unambiguously laid down in the constitution. 

(4) The Federal Finance Committee has given the Federal Government general 
powers to impose a surcharge for its own purposes on any tax levied by it for the 
benefit of the units. In our opinion, the power thus conferred on the Federal 
Government is too wide. 

(5) The maintenance of the internal customs duties among the Indian States is 
inconsistent with the basic principles of Federation and incompatible with stability of 
administration. In the opinion of the Committee, all internal customs duties levied 
on Indian States should be abolished. The Committee is of the opinion that 
customs duties in India should be uniform. 

(6) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that no Central charge should 
remain in the budget of the Federal Government as if the Federal Government 
assumes responsibility for the whole of the pre-federation debt, its obligations 
would be more than covered by the assets taken over by the Federal Government. 

(7) The Working Committee is of the opinion that the provinces of British 
India should be given complete power to borrow in the open market according to 
their needs and requirements without any control or restriction by the Federal 
Government, subject to such coordination of borrowing by the different units as 
may be mutually agreed upon between the units and the Centre. The Working 
Committee is in favour of the proposal for the constitution of a Financial Council 
containing representatives of the Centre and the Provinces for the purpose of 
co-ordinating loan programmes and other matters of common concern to the 
Provinces and the Centre. Such a body will be the co-ordinating body for the 
purpose, and will possess such powers as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
members thereof. 

The Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that unless and until the 
defects complained of above are not removed without avoidable delay, the report of 
the Federal Finance Committee will not only be totally unacceptable to the Muslims 
of India, but will also prove an unsurmountable obstacle to the establishment of a 
sound and practicable scheme of Federation. 

The Alwar Eiot 

‘‘The Working Committee strongly protests against the attitude adopted by 
the Alwar Durbar in completely ignoring the repeated request of the Secretary of 
the Committee to allow a deputation to wait upon His Highness ^the Maharaja of 
Alwar for the redress of the grievances to which frequent expression has been given 
by the Muslims of the State and for the removal of which the Alwar Durbar has 
hitherto taken no steps. The Working Committee is of the opinion that the 
recent unfortunate occurrences in the State are the direct result of gross n^lect 
by the Durbar of its elementary duty to the Muslim subjects of the State, 

The Working Committee urges upon the Alwar Durbar the necessity of appoint- 
ing an impartial committee to investigate the predisposing caus^ of the present 

^‘The ^orKng Committee places on record its dissatisfaction with the personnel 
of the Committee appointed by the Alwar Durbar. 
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The Glancy Eepoets 

“The Working Committee requests the All-India Kashmir Committee to formulate 
its decisions on the two Glancy Reports without avoidable delay, so that the 
liusUni Conference might be able to evolve a considered policy regarding Kashmir. 

The. Bombay Eiot 

“The Working Committee is profoundly grieved over the recent unfortunate 
occurrences in Bombay, and hopes that feelings of amity and harmony would be 
restored. The Committee heartily sympathises with the members of the bereaved 
families who have suffered in person and property. 


THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Leaguers Repudiation of Communal Electorate 

The Bengal Presidency Muslim League issued the following statement on the 3rd. 
April expressing its views regarding the Electorates 

The Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that communal electorate has 
failed to achieve the object for which it was introduced and it has proved detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the community and the country. In the circumstances pre- 
vailing at the time of its introduction it was feared that mixed electorate would not 
secure to the community adequate and effective representation in the Legislature. 
The system of communal representation, which in ordinary circumstances, cannot 
have a place in a democratic constitution was, therefore, introduced as a temporary 
experimental measure with a view to give the community a start in the operation 
of the new constitution. 

The election that took place under this system conclusively proved that the Mus- 
lims of Bengal, who agreed to under-representation of the community in 
the Provincial Legislature for the sake of communal electorate, in 
accordance with the terras of the Lucknow Pact, have not benefitted by^ it. 
On the contrary, their interests both in respect of the number and efficiency 
of their representatives, have^ greatly suffered by this arrangement. The 
number of Muslim representatives in the Provincial Council is far below the nume- 
rical strength of the community in the population of the Presidency and in many 
cases, those representations have not been of the type that was expected to be 
secured by this system. Besides, it has engendered in the community a false sense 
of security, which has taken away the chief incentive to political organisation and 
stood in the way of their being self-confident and self-reliant. In these circumstan- 
ces the League has come to the conclusion that it would be unwise to stand any 
longer on an artificial prop that would perpetuate the political weakness of the com- 
munity and retard the growth of manhood m the largest and most important Mus- 
lim Province in India. It would naturally hamper the necessary exertion for political 
progress and stunt the growth of a sense of common citizenship. Unless this policy 
of isolation is abandoned and party division in the Council is based on viewing the 
interests of the country from different angles, a democratic constitution is apt to 
prove a mere farce. Separate electorate has done its work and the League thinks 
that time has come to replace it by a system of joint electorate. Change of circums- 
tances has awakened in the community a sense of political consciousness and adult 
suffrage or lowering of franchise will raise the proportion of Muslim voters. The 
success of the Muslims in the Local and Union Board elections in different dis rict 
of Bengal goes to show that they are now able to hold their own in a mixed elec- 
torate. 

The case of the Muslims of Bengal is altogether different from that of their co- 
religionists in other Provinces. In Bengal an overwhelming majority of the commu- 
nity as well as of the whole population — about 86 per cent — come from the cultiva- 
ting class. The interests of these tillers of the soil really constitute the interests of 
the community and the country. Unless proper ‘arrangements are made for their 
adequate representation in the Legislature, their interests, which are different from 
the interests of other sections of the population, cannot be furthered and safeguarded. 
In fact the economic condition of the masses cannot be improved until the Hindu 
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and Muslim masses, who are at present divided by communal electorate, make 
mon cause in a common electorate. Separate electorate has brought neither strengtn 
nor prosperity to the masses of Bengal who are being exploited by designing per- 
sons for their own selfish ends. . 

There is an inherent inequity in placing in a constitution a majority community 
ill the position of statutory minority on the plea of the questionable benefit or 
rate electorate, which deprives a particular community or party of its right ot 
appeal to the electorate. The Muslims of Bengal on no account agree to be maceu 
in such a disadvantageous position, which is supported neither by constitutional 
history nor by political wisdom. The League repudiates the^ assertion that might 
have been made by interested persons or parties that the majority of the Muslims 
of the Bengal are in favour of separate electorate or that they are willing to 
accept minority position for the sake of such electorate. 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE COUNCIL 


The Council of the All-India Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 29th. 
May, when twenty members attended, prominent among them being Mr. ZafaruUa 
Khan, the President, Sir Mahomed Yakub, the Secretary, Mr. Hussain Imam, Nawab 
Ahmad Yarkhan of Tiwana, Barrister Abdul Aziz, Mr. Akbar All, (Punjab) and 
Mufti Mahomed Sadique. None attended from Bengal. The following resolutions 
among others were passed : — 

The Bombay Eiots 

The CouDcil deplored the Bombay riots, regarding the same ‘'as a fresh 
instance of Hindu intolerance and high-handedness.’’ The Council appealed to the 
leaders of both the communities forthwith to adopt and carry into effect measures 
calculated to restore peace and good understanding between the two commuiuties. 
The Council condemned the deliberate attempts of a certain section of the Press 
to accentuate communal feelings by the publication of false and defamatory news 
agencies and newspapers to work tor peace and harmony between the communities, 
and avoid the publication of matters likely to lead to further excitement and 
misunderstandin g. 


CorauNAL Award 

The Council strongly urged on the British and Indian Governments the urgent 
necessity of an immediate decision on the question of the method and quantum 
of Moslem representation in the future legislatures of the country — Central and 
Provincial — inasmuch as delay in the announcement of_ the decision had already 
occasioned grave discontent resulting in the deplorable incidents which have led to 
acute tension between the communities throughout the country blocking progress in 
the framing of the new Constitution. Any further delay was bound to 

lead to very grave consequences, the responsibilities for which must be 

with those who had so far failed to discharge the duties undertaken by them in this 
connection. 


Bengal Muslim League and Joint Electorates 

The Council, while approving of the resolutions adopted by the Bengal Moslem 
League on the 3rd April, authorised the Secretary to ascertain and place before the 
next meeting of the Council the opinion of the leading Moslems and Moslem 
organisations in Bengal in regard to the views of the Bengal Moslem League urging 
adult franchise with joint electorate without reservation of seats for Moslems in 
Bengal. 

The Punjab Municipal Bill 

The Council endorsed the resolution of the Punjab Branch of the League in the 
matter of separate electorates, women franchise and the Punjab Municipal Bill, and 
expressed the opinion that the proposed Bill paved the way for the Federal Asseml^ 
to interefere with the provincial affairs of the Punjab. The Council appealed to H. 

40 
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E., the Governor to take suitable action to prevent the provinces from being deprived 
of the benefits of local self-government. The Council aiso appointed a Committee to 
prepare the Municipal Amendment Bill for submission to H. E. the Governor, who 
would be further requested to receive a deputation of the League to hear its point 
of view. 


! 

THE MUSLIM LEAGUE WORKING COMMITTEE 


■ The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League which met at New 
Delhi on the 14th. June adopted the following resolutions 

The Lothian Committee Eepoet 

' i. “While approving of the principle of extending franchise to Provinces, the 
Working Committee of the All India Muslim League is of the opinion that the 
Indian Franchise Committee has failed to achieve proper distribution of voting 
power between different sections of people, the object aimed at by the Committee itself. 

It was desired by the Simon Commission as well as the Pound Table Conference 
that voting registers in the Provinces should reflect Muslim population as compared 
with voting registers of other communities. The Franchise Committeo^s achievement 
is a divergence which existed before and has been further accentuated because: 

(1) The wives of. men who possess property qualification prescribed for the present 
Provincial Councils have been franchised ; 

(2) Specially reduced qualifications have been prescribed for depressed classes and 
thereby theit voting strength increased. 

The Working Committee, therefore, calls attention to the recominendacions of the 
Indian Franchise Committee that “as soon as the basis of new franchise has been 
approved, instructions be issued for the preparation of the electoral roll on the 
qualification finally accepted. If it is found that the ratio of the voters to the popu- 
lation is markedly discrepant in the case of any community, it will be necessary to 
consider what action, if any, is required in order to rectify the disparity. This 
information should be made available as early as possible in view of its importance 
at the next stage when constituencies will be delimited.^' 

2. (a) — The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League considers the 
creation of special constituencies, separate representation of Labour and differential 
qualifications for women open to serious objection. In the opinion of the Working 
Committee, women shou.d be treated on equality with men and no woman should 
be enfranchised on qualifications of their husbands, a method which is opposed to 
all canons of all constitutional laws as well as to the opinions expressed by the 
majority of women witnesses and women’s associations. 

(b) As regards the methods of represention the Working Committee strongly 
urges that Muslim women should be included in the same category as their men. 

(c) The Working Committee of the League further lays stress on the Prime 
Minister’s Declaration that “representation of special interests should not be allowed 
to effect the balance of power or to encroach to the extent which amounts to stulti- 
fication of communal percentage.” 

The Percy Committee Eeport 

3. While agreeing with the view that income-tax being a piovincial source of 
revenue is subject to contribution to Federal Government, the Working Committee 
regrets its inability to endorse other recommendations contained in the Eeport of 
the Federal Finance Committee. 

The Working Committee of ^ the Muslim League considers that full financial 
autonomy of Provinces of British India is essential for the introduction of 
responsible government in this country. 

Further, the Committee is of opinion that all units of the Federation should be 
called upon to contribute on a uniform basis to the Federation and not to equal 
amount. The Working Committee is of the opinion that Indian States should be 
made liable to bear the burden of maintenance of the Federal Government to the 
extent of their representation in the Federation which, in no case, should exceed the 
; T®^tiq of their population, ■ 
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MUSLIM COJ^F. WOEKING COMMITTEE 

' - ! 


Separation of Sind . , . 

,4. The Working Committee is alarmed at the report that stray efiortS' are being 
imade to DUt stnmbling blocks in the way oi the separation bf Sind frbm-JBombay. 
The .Wording, Committee , is of the opinion that the claim of 21.169 lacs interest on 
unproductive and pr,e-refofm, irrigation debts’ whlcli ought to be- set aside as com- 
, pensatiqn against inequity of geographical divisions of ' assets should be described as 
subvention, nor, does thq Working Committee understand why the sum of’ 21 lakhs, 
which is, claimed as the share of income'tas: should be incltided in the category of 
subvention, when it was not so chairacterised’ in 1^e Percy Keport about' Assam -and 
in Meston Eeport when Behar and Orrisa was excused all contribution under the 
Meston Award. ’ ' 

. The Working Committee considers that all technical objection raised by Profe- 
H. E.^ K. Bhateja before the Brayne Sind Conference can be met satisfactorily. 
The Working Committee considers that all objections against separation of Sind are 
raised merely to deprive the Mussalmans of their legitimate rights as a majority 
community in the provinces and the Mussalmans of India will not be satisfied with 
a constitution which reduces the Muslims into minority in provinces in which they 
are in the majority.-' ‘ \ i 


, Kashmir Musmis. 

^ 5.. (a) While appreciating the services of the . Glanc^ Cofnmission ‘ and the soli- 
..mtude of the Maharaja^ of Kashmir to redress the grievances of khe -Mussalmans 
^ the State, the Working Committee considers that 1;fie fecommendations ■ of that 
Committee as regards the shares, of the Mussalmans in services of ‘ the State are 
quite- inadequate and unjust. The Working Comflaittee urges that the sharb of the 
Mussalmans in the services of the State must be in the ratio of their population. 

The Committee is further of the opinion that .an impartial and independent pu- 
/blic services commission should be constituted in order to fill up the vacancies in 
the different departments of the State. - ' ■ " . ' ' 

, (b) , The Working Committee is of the opinion that in' the proposed Legislative 

Assembly in Kashmir State, Mussalmans of the State should have their representa- 
tion in proportion to their population and in ho' case'shotild theif majority be reduced 
. in a minority. , : , 

(c) The Working Committee strongly urges that the recommendations of the Gla- 
ncy., Eeport and .other reforms should be applied to and introduced' in the Poonch 
State which is a part of the territory of Kashmir add Jaihm'il in the same way and 
to the same extent as in other parts of the State. 

(d) The Working Committee respectfully but strongly draws the attention of 
. the Maharaja and his Chief Minister to the grievances of the Mussalmans of Poonch 

and urges the irnmedia'te necessity of their being enquired into and redressed. i 


THE MUSLIM LEADERS^ MANIFESTO 


The following is the text of a statement which an influential group of Indian 
Moslems prepared for. issue to, the press in India and London. The Manifesto, as 
it, was called, was first published by the ''Statesman” (Calcutta) on the 5th. June 
and su^equently by the ‘^Times’’ in London on the 11th. June, in a form' amended 
by H. H. .the Aga Khan, the text of which is given below. 

“It seems probable that within a comparatively short time hence His Majesty^s 
Government will seriously undertake the task of propounding a' settlement of the 
Indian communal problem. In dojng so, the Government will naturally have to be 
influenced by many complex and important considerations, ranging over the whole 
vast field of Indian politics and sociology,, not concentrating on only local detail or 
party interest at the cost of a true perspective of the Indian sub-continent, 

“For this reason we wish to make it clear at the outset that, despite inimical 
suggestions to the contrary, the well-known Moslem claims are not based solely on 
lo(^l or provincial prejudices or ambitions, but are ins oired by the belief that their 
endorsement and constitutional ratification are essentia, to the peaceful security of 
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the Moslem community’s position in India, Were this not true, our claims repjard- 
ing the communi^’s rights in the Punjab and^ Bengal, in the North-West Frontier 
Province and in Sind, would hardly have received the warm support given them by 
Moslems in territories as remote therefrom as Madras and the Central Provinces. 
And we assert most emphatically that the ratification of our claims in the next 
constitution is necessary also to the peace and, therefore, the general welfare of 
India, since the neglect of such an opportunity of giving them effect both peaceably 
and permanently can only introduce an era of suspicion and internecine strife in 
India at the very time when those evils are most to be deplored. 

“We would even suggest that those who have honest doubts of the justice of our 
claims should consider whether their consciences would not suffer more from their 
bequest to India of enduring communal bitterness and strife than from the concession 
to 70,000,000 Moslems of a position a trifle stronger than that to which they may 
seem to be entitled by political logic. 

“That we ourselves cannot thus depreciate our claims must be obvious from a 
study of the distribution of India’s peoples. Our claims particularly concern Bengal, 
the Punjab, Sind, the Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

“In these Provinces the Moslems form the majority of the population, and in 
Sind, Baluchistan and the N. W. F, Province our majorities are great. But in 
Bengal and the Punjab there are very strong Hindu minorities. And though there 
is a considerable Moslem minority in the United Provinces, in all other parts of 
British India the Hindus are in a vast majority and inevitably enjoy complete politi- 
cal supremacy. 

“The vast majority of the Indian Princes, moreover, are Hindus, and in the 
Federal India the Princes will be able to influence All-India affairs to an extent now 
impossible. 

“We cannot, and will not, begrudge the Hindus such supremacy in places where 
they are plainly entitled to it and exercise it justly, if they in turn will concede the 
Moslems similar supremacy where the Moslems are entitlea to it. But we must both 
begrudge and bitterly contest Hindu supremacy anywhere and everywhere in India, 
in the interests of our community at large, if we are denied our rights where those 
rights are incontestable. 

^ “We could have allowed our claims to rest on these grounds alone had not the 
Hindus counter-claimed that in all discussions of the rights of the various communi- 
dities the Hindus’ superiority of education and wealth should be given marked 
consideration. It is pews to^ us that popular constitutions are now-a-days based on 
considerations of accidental intellectuality and wealth and we hardly imagine that 
such arguments will prevail over the innate common sense of the British public. But 
lest undue attention be paid to them anywhere we would set against them certain 
facts of which the Moslems in India, are justly proud. 

“(1) ^ The number of Moslem soldiers serving in the Indian Army exceeds all 
proportion to the Moslem population of India. During the great War, the Indian 
Moslems made handsome response to the Xing-Emperor’s call for troops, and their 
soldiers fought, under the greatest hardships, against co-religionists having affinities 
with them no less than against the German forces. 

‘T^nglishmen have often said that in the War the Punjab was ‘bled white,’ and the 
great majority of the Punjab troops were Moslems. So is the vast majority of the 
;3olice, Militia and Frontier Constabulary who are charged with the protection of 
aw and order in the North-West Frontier Province and of India’s boundaries and 
Baluchistan, where they are constautly exposed to conflict with their kith and kin. 

“(2) The Moslems took little part in the Congress campaign of 1930, save in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the “Bed Shirts” were regrettably duped into 
accepting the Congress banner for a struggle begun independently of Congress, 
and now ended in the triumph of justice over Congress intrigue. In the present 
Congress campaign, the Moslems have been openly hostile to the seditionists on more 
than one occasion, and fewer Moslems than ever before have been overtly 
sympathetic with their activities. 

“To claim special consideration on this ground alone might seem to be priggish : 
but for our own part we assert that the Moslems’ abstinence from Congress politics 
has been inspired not by hopes of gain therefrom — for bitter experience gives us 
a contra^ lesson— but chiefly because they have equally nothing to gain from the 
substitution of a Hindu Congress despotism for the present regime, and they recog- 
nize that Congress politics only spell the economic ruin of Inma, Hindu and Mos- 
Im alike. 
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“(3) Not one of the ''political” murders or attempts of murder committed in any 
of the Governors’ Provinces throaghout the last two years or more has been does 
by a Moslem. The three murderers of Mr, Saunders and Channan Sin^h in Lahore 
were Hindus. The murderers of Mr. Lowman, Col. Simpson, Mr. Garlick, Mr. Ste- 
vens, Mr. Peddie and Mr. Douglas were Hindus. So were the criminals who attemp- 
ted the lives of the Governors of Bombay, the Punjab and Bengal, Mr. Villiers, 
Mr. Cassells and Sir Charles Tegart. All the suspects mentioned in connection with 
the attempt on Lord Irwin’s life, the murderer of Mr. Peddie and a host of similar 
crimes have been Hindus. The Chittagong Raiders and Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah 
murderer were Hindus. 

“A study of political agitation and crimes even during the period 1907 to 1917, 
when Moslem feeling was more than once aroused against the Government, shows 
that the proportion of Moslems to Hindus notoriousty involved was about 1 in 30- 
Nor can we recall that a single “Moslem newspaper” ever returned a word of sym- 
pathy for any of the political murderers of the last two years, whereas the Hindu 
Congress Press for several months indulged in systematic glorification of every such 
criminal when he met his deserts. 

“We recapitulate these well-known facts for the reasons already given, and for 
one other. We believe that if the alternative to British rule were the ubiquitous supre- 
macy of Hindu rule, the mass of our Moslem brethren would prefer the former not 
only because of the safeguard offered by its impartiality, but also because under the 
alternative system there would be heinous strife between the virile and martial Mos- 
lem races and those many Hindus in whom the Coogrees Left-wing has sown the 
seed of insidious conspiracy and rebellion, blood-lust and lawlessness. ^ But it is 
the purpose of His Majesty’s Government to give India federal responsibility ^ with 
an equitable and just distribution of power and some guarantee of stability, if the 
determination of the various committees’ political rights is a matter of great com- 
plexity and delicacy, as we know it to be, and if the" British people value the friend- 
ship of at least one fifth of the people of India, then we suggest that when the 
rival claims of the two great communities are weighed against one another, His 
Majesty’s Government and the people should also weigh in the same scales the com- 
munities’ relative merits of loyalty and stability as proved by the facts of recent 
Indian history.” 


THE AGA KHAN’S AMENDMENT 

H. H. the Aga Khan, interviewed by “Reuter” in London with reference to the 
above Manifesto published in the “Times” stated that the Manifesto was sent 
to him recently with a request to arrange its publication in England in a form 
meeting with the Aga Khan’s approval- He accordingly exercised his discretion 
in amending the text as published in England, but owing to a misunderstanding 
in the telegraphic messages the Manifesto was prematurely published in India 
before his views had been fully communicated. The only version for which 
the Aga Khan took responsibility was that published in the “Times” in which 
the strong attack against the Hindus had been eliminated. The Aga Khan 
emphatically disowned such sentiments while concurring with the Manifesto as 
a whole. The Aga Khan amended the offending message as follows : — 

“It is well-known that Moslems have not participated in acts of political violence 
which have been so unhappily rife in Benga'., the Punjab and other Governors' 
provinces. The cult of revolutionary anarchy has never appealed to them success- 
j:ully nor has the Moslem Press joined the Hindu Congress Press in a systematic 
glorification of political murderers when they met with the penalty for their 
crimes.” 


REPLY OF NATIONALIST MUSLIMS & JAMAIT 

The following statement in reply to the above Manifesto largely signed by 
Mahomedans was subsequently issued by the Members of the All India Jamait 
Ulama and other Nationalist Mussalmans of India from New Delhi: — 

“A lengthy statement purporting to be signed by some members of the Muslim 
Conference and emanating from Simla has recently appeared in the press. Another 
version of it, amended hy His Highness the Aga Khan, appears to have been published 
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in Enpfland. We have the former statement before us. The signatories have couched 
their own views in languages calculated to mislead those^who are unacquainted with 
the realities of the Indian situation in India and Abroad, into the false belief that 
these views are held by all the Musalmans of India. Had these worthies made it 
clear that they were ventilatin^^ their personal views and had they not exposed a 
majority of the Mussalman community to humiliation, we would not have taken 
the trouble to take any serious notice of the utterances, particularly at a time when 
the country is passing through a crisis and the public miud is exercised by 
matters of moment, such as the poignant ordeal of tens of thousands, nearly eighty 
‘five thousands of whom, men and women, old and young, educated and uneducated 
are languishing in prisons. We have been constrained by the extraordinary claims 
made by these gentlemen to issue this statement to reveal the true state of afiairs 
.to save the Indian Mnssalmans from being lowered in the estimation of foreign 
nations and particularly the Mnssalmans of the world. 

It is natural that at a time when far reaching changes are imminent, India like 
other countries of the 'world should have groups and parties professing political 
aims, situated as it is by followers of various creeds. But it is possible to classify 
the various schools of thought, now in existence in India, along political or 
communal lines in the following manner : — 

1 . There are political groups among the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems 
who lack confidence in their inherent strength and who hesitate to place any trust 
in the sense of justice and toleration in other communities. These groups are 
constantly engaged in putting forwaird their peculiar claims and do not hesitate to 
adopt unworthy methods of propaganda. They profess to be proud of ultra-loyal 
services to the British and without any sense of shame declare their willingness 
, to remain permanently under British rule. They are past masters of vocal and 
written propaganda and hope to reach ’their goal by these devices. 

2. The second category, into which certain members of almost every community 
may be grouped has for its aim the change of the present system of government 
by argument, persuation and negotiatioh. They certainly stand on a higher level 
and demand a constitution that may satisfy all cbmmunities and make Indians 
masters in their home. While the field of the practical achievement of this group 
remains strictly limited, it sympathises with movements for the freedom of the 
country even when they are launched by those with whom it may not be in 
agreement as regards the method and manner of their achievement. Followers of 
this creed are in no ways less numerous among the Mussalmaus than among the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. It may, however, be noted that neither of the two above 
mentioned groups wield any appreciable influence among the masses. ' 

3. The third school pf thought in every community has the fullest confidence 
in the inherent powers of the people and their followers form the bulk of the 
population. It aims at attaining Self-Government at the earliest opportunity and 
its principles include the following : — 

(a) Interest of no class or community shoul'd be subordinated to the interests 
of any other and all should have the satisfaction of governing their country. 

(b) Every community should have 'guarantees of protection of its political, 
religious economic and cultural rights against every other community and should 
have assurance of freedom from domination by -any community or country as well 
as from defence on any of them. 

(c) The federal government should be fully responsible with freedom 'to deter- 

mine India’s relations with' other countries, and the federating Provinces should be 
fully autonomous, the North-West Frontier Province being placed on nthp same 
footing as other Provinces. ■ ‘ * 

(d) ^ There should be a redistribution of Provinces on the principle of self- 
determination by people bound by ties of common language, culture and economic 
interests, such as the people of Sind, Orissa and other areas to which ^he above 
principle may apply. 

(e) The cost of administration should be reduced to the minimum to- suit the 
economic capacity of the country. 

(f) The peasants and labourers should have their proportionate share in the 

government of the country. ' , 

“ ' The Indian National Congress also stands committed to these jprinciples and 
counts amongst its adherent followers of this political creed among ali communities 
whom for all intents and purposes it represents. Those who believe in non-violently 
TCBorting to direct action against the decision of an irremoveable executive have in 
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their thousands courted sufferings, imprisonment in vindication of their rights and 
dispro^rUbnate considerably 

The Mussalmans belonging to the last mentioned category claim that they have' 
political distinction which is not shared by other communal groups placed in the 
^me position. While a large enough number of them directly belonging to the 
Congrps are consequently committed to the political creed of that body there 
are others who while fully supporting the Indian National Congress have retained 
their distinct individuality. The All-India Jamait Ulama represents the last men- 
t^ned section and constituted as it is by Moslem theologians, it commands 
the allegiance of by far the largest bulk of the Moslem population of India, a's 
evidenced by the overwhelming response which it has evoked from Indian 
Mussalmans from time to time and the latest demonstration of which 
was made on the 10th June throughout India. The Nationalist Moslems the 
greatest majority of whom belong to the Congress, count among their adherents an 
influential section of Moslem intelligentsia. The Jamait Ulama-i-B[ind, although a 
distinct organisation, has for its object the achievement of complete Independence 
which jt has practically pursued so far and which does not appear to have been 
the object of practical realisation for any other distinctly communal organisation 
in India. In the movement of 1930-31 a large number of the office-bearers and 
members of both the Jamait Ulama-i-Hind and the Nationalist Moslem party suffer- 
ed imprisonment and no less than fourteen thousand Mussalmans went to jail 
while some hundreds of them lost their lives. In the present movement also’ 
thousands of Mussalmans have gone to jail, including some four hundred Ulamas’ 
and a very considerable number of Frontier Mussalmans have lost their lives. It 
is claimed, not without justiheation, that the bulk of those Mussalmans who have 
participated in the present movement have done so in response to the call of the 
Jamait Ulama-i-Hind in support of the Congress movement. 

This represents as close an analysis of the situation as is consistent with facts 
and it is hoped that it will help people in India and Abroad to form a more just 
view of the outlook of Indian Mussalmans. We are under no circumstances 
apprehensive of any a^egressiveness on the part of any community under the 
constitution which we have outlined. In fact, we are convinced that justice would 
be easier of achievement under the new system and it would not be as hard as it 
is to-day to fight successfully against any injustice, 

There now remains to be described but only one other type of men whose 
desperation, excessive zeal, and a partiality for Western revolutionary methods have 
led them to acts of violence. But we are aware of no party, political or otherwise 
in the country that has not done every thing in its po\ er to discourage it. The 
pulpit and the platform have been extensively availed of in pursuit of restraining 
influences, and under these circumstances it is nothing short cf the deliberate 
mendacity to saddle the Congress with even the faintest sympathy with or tolera- 
tion of crimes of violence. Before concluding we may also observe that it would be 
^ an insult to tens of thousands of Frontier Mussalmans to suggest that their partici- 
pation in the present movement has been the result of any external influences and 
not of their deliberate decision, 


One of the fruitful causes of mutual recrimination has been the failure to 
evolve a resolution. of the communal problem. But we take this opportunity of in- 
forming those who are unaware of the fact that the Jamait-Ulama-i-Hind, the 
Moslem Nationalists and the Indian National Congress had evolved certain formulas 
which, if pooled together, would have secured the greatest measure of agreement 
between various parties, but before that object could be achieved Mahatma Gandhi 
had suddenly to go to the Bound Table Conference and immediately after his return, 
he and other leaders of jpublic opinion found themselves behind prison bars, and 
the offensive which was annehed. against Congress organisations is still in progress. 
India has so far awaited the much talked of award by the British Government and 
we wonder if and when it comes it is likely to satisfy any one. 

Finally, we earnestly assure all the communities in India ahd the people abroad 
that Indian Mussalmans as a community are next to none in their love of freedofn 
or the will to live peacefully and harmoniously and to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other fellow Indians in the task of leading the country to its highest destiny. 
Self-respect, self-reliance and faith in the progress of humanity are among the arti- 
cles of their faith and they are convinced that they would serve Islam more faith- 
fully by strict adherence to these principles. 
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1 HE ALL INDIA HINDU YOUTHS’ CONFERENCE 

ovfr tlu' Ail-IiHlia Hindu Youths' Conference which was held at Karachi 
un the Ttb Miy. Ehai Farmiumnd stn>nKiy critiused (he Con|*:rc8s as an anti- Hindu 
body which could hi no rounding way save llituliiH from the dangers surrounding 
Ihtau. Hnnlu Sangatiian akiuc could do ho, and he appealed to the Hindu youtha to 
lUiikc H;c‘riticts for the nohlt? and sacred cause. 

Hurveyuig the Hindu-^Ioslcui problem which Bcemcd to him uiisolvable, he Bugg- 
esfnl a refeifiiee of the sunit) to a ikanmittee couBisting of the Premiers of England 
and the Hienminns for final scttlennmt. 

The speaker ^lud that he did not deprecate Mr. Gandhi's attitude and tone in 
the Uijund d'aidi; Goiifcrence hut pas^iye resistanec was not the thing which could 
iiraduiHj the tlesirt'd results, and the position assumed by Mr. Gandhi stiffened^ the 
lltiUHli and tnad'* thmn more hoslilt^ lowardrt the Hindus. The policy and attitude 
o! the GongreriH ImilerH helpid both directy and indirectly, to strengthen the Moslems 
and Himius. The t’ongrcHH made the Hindus fight the Government and in order 
to plaeate the Moslems yielded to their communal demands. The^ Moslems thus 
gain^ in two waySj fratly by keeping their alliance with the Government and 

Htscondly by gettitig the liiuduB weakened. ^ i xi, ^ 

Elaborating his views on the communal problem, Bhai Parrnanand declarecl tnat. 
Mosletna really wanted a strong Moslem Btate within a w^eak National State. Sir Maho- 
med Iqbal, philoBopher of Moslem commiinalism, in his speech at the All “Parties Mos- 
lem Gonference in I.ahore in March last reflected the inner working of the 
mind. Sir Mahomed iqbafs plana auppliod inspiration to Kashmir Moslems, while nis 
friemlH w'ere guiding the movement from behind the screen. 

After quoting exteiiHively from Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s Lahore Conference speech, 
Bhai Ihirmauand concluded : “Having such overwhelming evidence before us, show- 
ing the impossibility of Hindu-Moslem unity under the circumstances, I cannot see 
any hope of success for the Oongress cause in the near future. Foreign rule is no 

doubt an evil, but I believe that Hindus have to meet a more serious and a more 

immediate danger at home. The Hindu motto 'Live and Let Live’, seems rather a 
meek ideal. The party which takoB the offensive generally has advanta^^ to its 
side, hut I want you to realise this very clearly that, with the Moslems bent on 
aggrandisement, Hindus have no alternative but to look to thcpnsclves alone. J-he 
Congress has not got a remedy for the disease. Passive resistance and non-co- 
operation may be very sound and attractive methods, but for our immediate 
biem, they are of no use. In order to cope with the methods adopted by the Mos- 
lems, Hindu youths should assemble under the flag of Hindu Nationalism. 

Resolutioni — Separation of Sind 

The_ Conference concluded its Session on the 9th May after adopting 
resolutions. Professr Chablani, Dewan Bahadur Muralicihar, and Mr. Lalchana 
Navalrax, members of the Sind Conference also attended. The first two participated 
in the debate on the resolution opposing the separation of Sind. 

The resolution inter alia emphasised that the Premier’s announcement accepting 
in principle the separation of Sind if satisfactory means of financing it could be 
found, went beyond the terms of the resolution passed by the Round Table Confer- 
ence in as much as it enabled the separationists i;o go back on the assurances given 
, by the Chairman of the Sind Committee that if Sind could not stand on its own 
separation would not take place. 

resolution finally urged His Majesty’s Government to restore confidence in 
warned it that the Hindus of Sind were not prepared at this period 
stand any taxation for the purpose of separation, and reques- 
^^^»a|esty^s Government to adhere strictly to the decision of the Round Table 
^^^ft^^interpreted by the Chairman of the Sind Sub-Committee of the Round 
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Br, Eingoranit President of the Karachi Hindu Maha Sabha, moying the resolu- 
tion, made a vigorous speech, which was enthusiastically received. He accused the 
Government of partiality towards Muslims, and declared that in a separated Sind, 
not only Hindus but also the Government would suffer. If separation took place 
vigorous propaganda for boycott of Muslims would be carried on throughout Sind* 

Professor Chahlmi referred to the crushing burden which would be placed on 
the people of Separated Sind, which would remain a deficit province at least for 
30 years. In addition to the present land revenue, the agriculturists would be 
charged 66 per cent extra, as the result of the Sukkur Barrage. 

Bewan Bahadur Muralklhar observed that if Sind was separated Hindus would 
have either to go out of the Province or live in a backward condition. 

The second resolution condemned the establishment of a statutory Muslim majo- 
rity in a Hindu State through the Glancy Commission, at a time when the future 
Constitution of British India, as well as the Indian {States, was under consideration. 
The resolution strongly supported the agitation against the ^ Glancy Commission's 
recommendations and also condemned the “atrocities" committed on Hindus, and 
requested the Kashmir Government to punish the offenders and compensate the 
sufferers. 

Other resolutions passed supported the agitation of the Hindu subjects in Bhopal 
and Hyderabad Deccan, asked the Hindu youths to take to industrial training and 
urged the establishment of a Sevadal with one lakh of Sevaks and with branches 
all over the country. 


THE HINDU LEGISLATORS’ MANIFESTO 

The following manifesto on the Lahore Muslim Conference demands was issued 
from New Delhi on the 1st. April over the signatures of the Hindu members of 
the Central Legislature, such as, Hon. Mr. Ramsarandas, Raja^ Sir Motichand, Mr. 
Khaparde, Mr. Jagdish Chandra Banerji, Mr. D. K. Lahiri Choudhury, Bhai 
Parmanand, Mr. Harbilas Sarda, Mr. C. 0. Biswas, Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, 
Mr. Ranga Aiyar, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, Mr. Bhupat Singh and others : — 

“The communal problem, already sufficiently complex, has been made still more 
complicated and practically impossible of solution by agreement, ou account of the 
fresh developments arising out of the All-Parries' Muslim Conference, Lahore, openly 
preaching that they have no faith in Nationalism, and that sentiments of patriotism 
do not really count. Moslem communalism has now reached a climax. Their de- 
mands are now expanded and the full list now includes separate electorates, pre- 
ferential weightage, special representation in all branches ^ of the public services, 
In^perial Provincial and local and on the railways, reservation of 50 per cent of the 
Army and reservation of seats in public and aided schools. There is also now a 
new proposal to enforce these demands by non-co-operation and direct action. 

“The Muslims have, from the start, adhered to their fourteen points and have 
added to them, instead of yielding any point for the sake ^ of compromise. Their 
standing description of the Hindu is that they are a majority community and they 
all regard themselves a minority community, needing all protection. Yet all over 
Northern India from Karachi to Delhi, they are in a majority, and also in Bengal. 
They complain that the Hindus are not consideratej' towards the Moslem minority 
and yet where they are in a majority as in the Punjab ^ and Bengal, they insist 
upon securing the majority by statute. Where they are in a minority, they claim 
weightage and favoured representation while they deny the same to the Sikhs and 
other minorities. Now, they intend to extend communalism from the I^riature to 
the administrative and public services and local bodies and the Army and Railways. 
What, in these circumstances, should be the position of the Hindus and indeed of 
all Nationalist Indians ? 

“Hindus have throughout stood for joint electorates without^ claiimng any weigh- 
tage or reserved rei^resentation even when they are in a minority. The same is the 
position of the Sikbs. They all stand for pure and genuine demoerwy, und^ed 
by the devices of communal electorates and^ representation, for which there is no 
precedent or parallel in any civilised State in tie world, 
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^‘Besides, separate representation will also involve the very difficult question of the 
quantum of such representation to be given to each community. The question will 
arise how it is to be determined. Justice demands that _ the contribution of a com- 
munity to the coffers of the State should be the determining factor. Further. India 
has been promised by Parliament the immediate grant of Kesponsible^ Government 
and therej:ore no system of franchise is admissible which is_ incompatible with the 
constitution promised, such as grouping of voters on non-civic principles and sepa- 
rate water-tight or community-tight compartmentSj^ as the Prime Minister has aptly 
called them. Communal electorate and representation will give India only a form 
of communal Government and tyranny, and not a democratic or Dominion constitu- 
tion which she has been striving and suffering to achieve and which England is 
pledged to grant. 

‘‘Nationalist India holds the Prime Minister to his famous speech on January, 1931, 
at the Commons, where he emphatically condemned communal electorate and all its 
off-shoots. Similarly, it holds the British Government and the Government of India 
to the Minorities Guarantee Treaties by which they are already bound as the mem- 
bers of the League. These treaties are described by Mr. Henderson, President of 
the Disarmament Conference, as “part of the public law of Europe and of the 
world.” And neither the Government of India nor His Majesty’s Government are 
at liberty to depart from those treaties and defy the League charged with their en- 
forcement in twenty States of Europe. It would also be an unwarranted and im- 
polite interference with international equipoise set up after so much anxious thought 
and deliberations, by the collective wisdom and statesmanship of the world in the 
interest of world peace and order. If they will apply these treaties to the Minority 
problem of India, a resolution will be, on the other hand, found which will secure 
ito the Minorities all the protection which they are entitled to claim, and at the same 
time permit of the growth of harmonious and strong National Government of India. 

‘‘We, therefore, hope that the Government of India and his Majesty’s Government 
will not ignore these international instruments of public peace. The Minorities’ 
Guarantee Treaties and the stipulation of the League provide the only solution which 
is consistent and compatible with the constitution that India is out to achieve and 
England is pleased to grant,” 


Re solutions 

Prior to the issuing of the above Manifesto, a meeting of the Hindu members 
of the Central Legislature met on the Ist. April and passed resolutions to the 
effect that the surrender of the Government to the Muslim demands as passed at 
the Lahore Conference would be tantamount to the expropriation of the rights of 
Hindus and would meet with bitter resistance at the hands of all Nationalist people 
of the Sikh and Hindu communities. 

The meeting further viewed with apprehension the expediting of Reforms with 
Mr. Gandhi and other leaders in jail. The meeting urged the Government io release 
Mr. Gandhi with a view to enable him to take part in the discussions in connection 
with the E. T. C.^ 

The meeting disapproved of the unconstitutional way in which the Government 
had decided to grant a subvention of one crore to the N. W. F. province and the 
allocation of seats in the legislature which would be beyond the population proportion 
and urged uniform allocation. 

The meeting further took exception to the resolution of the Lahore conference 
regarding the Public Services and urged on the Government the need for an open 
competition. 

The meeting placed on record its view that no constitution would be acceptable 
to Hindus and Sikhs which did not provide for complete Responsible Government 
and Dominion Status with or without Federation, provided the term of transition 
for safeguards was not more than 15 years. 

The meeting demanded Indianisation of the Army within 30 years. 

The meeting reiterated the faith of the Hindus and Sikhs that no form of com- 
munalism or separate electorates would help democratisation of the Government, 

The meeting decided to appoint a deputation to wait on Col. Colvin, to represent 
the grievances of Hindus and Sikhs in the State and to deal justice to miscreants 
and compensate sufferers. 
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The following Manifesto, signed by important members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and Bengal Hindu Sabha^ is of supreme political significance in view of the 
stiffended attitude of the Moslem community in the matter of communal settlement. 
The Manifesto was issued in April 1932. 

*Tt is much to be regretted that communal differences could not be composed in 
India and a solution is to be found by the British Cabinet. It is probably in view 
of this that the Moslem communalists have recently stiffened their demands which 
now include not only separate electorates and separate representation and preferen- 
tial weightage but statutory majorities in Bengal and the Punjab, where they form 
the majority of the population ; special representation in the public services, Impe- 
rial, Provincial, Local and Kailways ; 50 per cent of the army officers ; reserved re- 
presentation even in statutory self-governing bodies, such as Municipalities and 
District and Local Boards ; and reservation of seats in public and aided schools. 

‘These demands, if conceded, will mean the negation of democracy and represen- 
tative government in India. We maintain that the claim of the Bengal Mussalmans 
are^ anti-national, selfish and not based on any principles of equity or justice. ^ The 
claim for a statutory majority in Bengal, if conceded, will keep the Hindus in a 
perpetual state of inferiority and impotence and really aims at a form of commu- 
nal government and tyranny. The statutory protection of a majority community is 
without precedent in any constitution in the world. 

“The basis_ of their claims is their alleged political importance, and ( in Bengal ) 
their superiority in numbers and the difficulty which they apprehend they will 
experience in securing adequate representation without special protection. 

“j[a) We say that the Moslems of Bengal cannot claim any special political 
importance, as they are of the same race as the Hindus, and unlike the Moslems 
of some other provinces, they have never served as soldiers or done anything for 
the defence of the Empire, while the superiority of the Hindu community in 
educational qualifications and political fitness, their contribution to the growth of 
civic and political institutions and the record of their past services to the State in 
every branch of the administration are too well-known to need recapitulation. The 
achievement of the Hindu Bengalis stand foremost in the whole of India in the 
fields of Art, Literature and Science, whereas the Moslem community in Bengal 
has not so far produced a single name of all-India fame in these fields. Even in 
the learned professions such as Law, Medicine and Engineering the performance of 
this community has been disappointing. Political fitness cannot be Idivorced from 
the larger intellectual life of the Nation and in political fitness, the Mussalmans 
of Bengal are vastly inferior to the Hindus, Even if we leave aside the more respon- 
sible^ offices of the State, it is an admitted fact that in spite of specially lowered 
qualifying tests the Government have found difficulty in recruiting for their 
ministerial and subordinate services from the Moslem community. 

“(b) Their claim for a predominant position in the future constitution solely 
on the ground of their growing numbers will not bear scrutiny. It is a fact that 
backward communities all over the world increase faster than communities compa- 
ratively more advanced, socially, economically and intellectually. The Hindus are 
no doubt a minority in Bengal, as at present constituted, but we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that many Bengalee-speaking districts with a predominantly Hindu 
population, now included in the Provinces of Bihar and. Assam must come to 
Bengal, when the ^ Province is, as it must be, reconstituted on linguistic and 
Ethnical basis. It is also a fact, as disclosed by the Census figures, that the 
Moslem majority is constituted mainly by children ‘and by women who live segregated 
from the national life behind the Purdah. So far as the adult population is 
concerned, the Hindus are in a majority. Thus the Hindu minority in Bengal is 
more artificial than real. 

“(c) Their apprehensions of not being able to secure adequate representation in 
spite of their superiority in numbers are really tantamount to an admission of their 
political unfitness, and to claim political predominance in the future constitution 
on the basis of present politieal backwardness, is illogical and absurd. It is the 
Hindus of Bengal who have_ always ^ taken the leading part in the struggle for 
freedom and now that the priceless privilege of self-government is within our grasp, 
we cannot permit Mussalman communalists (whose contribution in the national 
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Struggle has been negligible) so to maim and deform the scheme of government as 
to make it unrecognisable as a democratic constitution. 

•'4. Alth^gh a minority community we do not claim any special privileges or 
■protection. While we fully realise the supreme importance of peace and good-will 
between the two communities, we are firmly convinced that this peace cm never 
be attained till the vicious system of special electorates, which in working- has been 
found to be disastrous to the public peace and to the growth of national'' solidarity 
m kSengal, is done away with and replaced by joint and national electorates. If 
tne present cormnunal electorates are continued they will poison the national life 
01 Bengal and divide the two communities into warring cam DS. A very large 
section of progressive Mahomedans has already realised this clanger and is now 
in favour of joint electorates. In our opinion a return to a joint electorate is a 
sine qua non to^ any scheme of political advance, as the grouping of voters in 
separate water-tight compartments on non-civic principles sins against the cardinal 
principles of ^mocracy and renders the growth of parliamentary institutions on 
party lines difficult if not impossible of attainment. 

TKjr 1 * however, witli a view to allaying reasonable apprehensions of our 

Moslem brothers, not opposed to a reservation of seats for eitiier community, but 
we can never consent to a modification of the existing allocation of seats under 
tiie Lucknow Pact (which after full consideration of all conflicting issues received the 
assent of both 'the communities) unless separate electorates are abolished. On no 
consideration, whatsoever, shall we agree to a statutory majoritv for either 
community. 

• ^ Opposed as we are to the continuance of separate electoroles for the Provin- 

cial Council, we view with alarm the attempt of Moslem communalists to introduce 
the same vicious principle of communalism into self-governing local bodies and thus 
throttle the budding life of these institutions to which the stimulus of free emula- 

service to the public has only recently given birth. 

While^ favouring that every just encouragement be given to Moslem Educa- 
+1?*^ A* special endowments, scholarships etc., we view with alarm and apprehensions 
•?u Au . Moslem communalists to invade the sacred precincts of learning 

with their separatist and communal claims, and we are firmly opposed to the adop- 

of communal principles in any form, in any educational institutions from the 
University to the village school. 

8. We conclude by reiterating that while we fully realise the importance of har- 
monious relations between the two communities for the successful working of the 
future constitution, we are firmly of opinion that this concord can only be based on 
equity and justice and ought not to be purchased by conceding dominance to one 
community over the other, thus spelling disaster to the nation as a whole.” 


MR. RAMANAND CHATTERJE&S VIEWS 

MUSLIM CRITICISM EXAMINED 

-D 3,16 tracts from Mr. Eamananda Chatterjee’s article on ‘’The 

ber^ of^ ‘?he^M^ern^^Eeview^’ Muslim Bengalis”, which appeared in the June num- 

of^litics the first duty of all Indians, in whatever province they 
^®A earnestly to wm freedom for India by means and methods 

and likely to lead to success. Next only to it in 
of all Indians to see justice done to the Province in which 
th^ dwell in the matter of the revenue assigned to it for its administration 
and m ihe number of seats allotted to it in the Central Legislature In 
the Report of the Federal Finance Committee 1932,” in the table of provincial 
forecasts, surpluses are shown only against the Punjab and U.^P. and 
deficits against the other provinces— the biggest two crores being that of 
Bengal. Simikrly, according to the Federal Structure Committee’s allocation of 
sweats to the British-Indian Provinces in the future Federal Legislature, injustice has 
been done to Madras, Bengal, U. P., and Bihar and Orissa. As this article relates 
to^Bengal, I wish to point out that it is the duty of all Indians residing in Bengal 
it creed, caste or class, to combine in an earnest and persistent endea- 
vour to obtain financial and representational justice for Bengal. Assuming, without 
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admitting, that there may be some political matters in which there may be differing 
Moslem and non-Moslem interests, in finance and representation injustice to Bengal 
will injure Moslem and non-Moslem alike, and justice will benefit both. Nay, as 
Moslem Bengalis have more leeway to make up than Hindu Bengalis in education, 
etc., injustice to Bengal hits them harder and justice will be of greater advantage to 
them. For this reason, communal controversies should, in the jpresent circumstancBS, 
be avoided as much as possible. Holding this view, as I do, if I try to remove 
some misconceptions relating to the recent Bengal Hindu Manifesto, to which I was 
one of the signatories, I do so reluctantly from a sense of duty. 

I regret that it should have been necessary to issue the Manifesto. But 
it was done neither thoughtlessly, nor owing to an exuberance of communal 
feeling, but, as was stated in the Manifesto itself, because, in view of 
the expected solution of the communal problem by the British cabinet, ^^the 
Moslem communalists have recently stiffened their demands” and it was felt 
necessary that the Hindu view should be known at this juncture. ^*The 
Mussalman” says that “the Muslim demands referred to in the Hindu Mani- 
festo are not the demands of the entire Muslim community.” The signatories to 
the Manifesto were aware of this fact, as their above-quoted words ( “the Moslem 
communalists have stiffened their demands”) show ; they nowhere say that the Mus- 
lim demands they have criticised have emanated from the entire Mahomedan com- 
munity ; on the contrary, the Manifesto plainly states : 

“A very large section of progressive Mahomedans have already realized this dan- 
ger and are now in favour of joint electorates.” 

As for myself, I have written in the May number of “The Modern Review” : 
“The proceedings of the last session of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, under 
the presidency of Maulvi Mujibar Rahman, were marked by a commendable spirit 
of both democracy and nationalism. The speech of both the president and the 
secretary (Dr. Rafiuddin Ahmed) breathed that spirit. Joint electorates were suppor- 
ted at this session. The members were justified in asserting that they would not 
accept the reservation in the provincial legislature of any number of seats which 
was less than the proportion of the Muslims to the population of Bengal. At the 
same time, they did not demand that there should be in it a statutory majority 
for Muslims.” 

“The Mussalman” “challenges the signatories to the Manifesto to prove the “asser- 
tion” in it printed below. ^ • j 

“Even if we leave aside the more responsible offices of the State, it is an admitted 
fact that in spite of specially lowered qualifying tests the Government have found 
difficulty in recruiting for their ministerial and subordinate services from the Mos- 
lem community.” 

This “assertion” has two parts, namely, lowering of qualifying tests for Moslems 
and difficulty in recruiting officers from the Mahomedan community in spite of such 

lowering. ^ ^ • xv 

As in competitive examinations for some branches of the public service, it is the 
usual rule and practice to select some candidates for a opointment from the ^Muslim 
and other “minority communities” who occupy lower p aces in order of merit than 
those who succeed in getting appointments by sheer ability, the Muslim and other 
“minority community” candidates thus often superseding the just claims of suc- 
cessful Hindu competitors higher in the list in order of _ merit, the fact that quali- 
fying tests are thus loractically lowered in order to recruit Muslim officers cannot 
be denied. That Muhammadans want this sort of lowering of qualifying test to be 
continued is proved by the resolution passed at the Lucknow Nationalist Muslim 
Conference under the presidency of Sir Ali Imam in April 1931, demandmg “tlmt 
all appointments shall be made by the Public Service Commission according to the 
minimum standard of efficiency, as also by that portion of Dr. Ansari’s Beng^ 
Nationalist Muslim Conference presidential address at Faridpur in June 1931 which 
demanded “that all appointments shall be made by a Public Service Commission 
according to a minimum standard of efficiency.” 

It is to be noted that posts in Government of India establishments are open to 
Muslim candidates from all parts of India.^ 

It would not be impossibl e to multiply instances of special favour shown to l^s- 
lims. I will conclude this part of my observations by inviting the attention of The 
Mussalman” to the following paragraph from the annual progress report on Forest 
Administration in the Presidency of Bengal for the year 1929-30. 
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^Twenty-two Muhammadan candidates were offered posts in the subordi- 
nate and ministerial services, of whom only 16 accepted appointments. Of 
these two only are still in service. Of the rest, one left without notice, 7 resigned and 
the service of 6 were dispensed with for unsatisfactory work.” 

There is no such paragraph regarding non-Muhammadan candidates. 

I hope I have shown that the ‘"assertion” contained in the manifesto which “The 
Mussalman” wrongly calls, “a perversion of the truth” is correct, . 

The Muslim journal nest observes : ‘"Attempts have been made in the manifesto 
to show that the Mussalmans are intellectually inferior to the Hindus and therefore 

they are unfit to carry on any administration.” i i. • j ^ 

After reading the above sentences, 1 have re-read the manifesto and tried to un- 
derstand it. I do not find therein any attempt to show that the Mussalmans have an 
inherently inferior intellect. What it claims is ""the superiority of the Hindu com- 
munity in educational qualifications” and that the Hindus are comparatively more 
advanced intellectually.” That is mainly because the Muslim community has not 
taken as much advantage of modern educational facilities as the Hindus, and not 
because of the innate intellectual inferiority of the Muhammadans. 


There is nowhere any attempt in the manifesto to show that the Mussalmans 
""are unfit to carry administration,” The Muslim^ journal also states that the mani- 
festo has indirectly cast aspersions on the Muslim employees of the Government and 
thus to the whole Muslim community.” How the manifesto has^ done this, I cannot 
understand' as the manifesto nowhere even mentions ""the Muslim employees of the 

Government.” . . . . i i. -n - 

As to who were predominant in the administration in Bengal when Fersian was 

the court language,” is quite an irrelevant question, as the manifesto is concerned 
with present conditions and has nowhere said that the Muslims always were and will 

be backward. . ^ ^ all 

""The Mussalman” devotes a paragraph to the question of the character and extent 

of the Muslim majority in Bengal (as that province is at present constituted). 


The manifesto admits that ‘"the Hindus are no doubt a minority in Bengm, as at 
present constituted,” but states that the if all the Bengali-speaking areas with a pre- 
dominantly Hindu population, which naturally form part of Bengal and formerly 
formed part of the Bengal presidency, were included in Bengal as they ought to be, 
the Hindus or the non-Moslems would be in the majority in this province, and that 
thus ‘"the Hindu minority in Bengal is more artificial than real.” Thus The Mus- 
salman” does not dispute, nor does it dispute the fact ^ that “the Moslem majority 
is constituted mainly by children and by women who live segregated from the national 
life behind the purdah.” What it objects to and calls a “mis-statement is the state- 
ment that*"9o far as the adult population is concerned, the Hindus are in a 

majority.” ^ i x u 

It is necessary to state that in the manifesto those persons have been tak^ to be 

adults who have completed 21 years of their lives or are above that age, on the tacit 
grounds that for political purposes the age of enfranchisement has been fixed at 21, 
that for the purpose of elections to local bodies the voting age has been fi^d at 21, 
and that if a guardian be appointed by a Court or if an estate be taken charge of 
by the Court of Wards, 21 is taken to be the age of majority. _ 

It is the ""crude figures” of the Census Reports, as they are called in the Reports, 
that have been generally taken for calculating the number of the adult population. 
But these figures are inaccurate. The Census Report of Bengal for 1921, drawn up by 
Mr. W. H. Thompson, I.C.S., gives many reasons for considering them unreliable. 

Mr. Thompson’s previous observations show that, owing to Muslim^ backwardness 
in education in Bengal, the ages stated by Mahomedans are more inaccurate than 
those given by Hindus. This conclusion is supported by his observations in the 
chapter on Literacy in his Report. 

And the Muslim population of Bengal consists largely of cultivators. 

The greater inaccuracy of the age returns of Muslims due to their greater illiter- 
acy, is proved also by the following observation of Mr. H. G. W. Meikle, B. F. A., 
Actuary to the Government of India, in his "‘Report on the Age Distribution and 
Rates of Mortality deduced from the Indian Census Returns of 1921 and previous 
enumerations,” published in 1926 by the Government of India Central Publication 

Branch, Calcutta. ^ , 

""It will be seen that generally the rates , of mis-statement are greater amongst 

Muhammadans than amongst Hindus”. 
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From the passages quoted above the reader will have ^ perceived that the absolute 
accuracy regarding the numbers of adult Muslims and Hindus in Bengal is impos- 
sible to attain. Only relative accuracy, perhaps amounting to moral certainly is 
attainable. 

I have thus far dealt with that Muslim criticism of the Hindu Manifesto which 
is worthy of the most serious consideration. Besides what “The Miissalmau” has 
written 1 have read some letters of Muslim critics published in some dailies. I Hhidl 
deal with such points in them as deserve notice and as have not been already 
disposed of in course of my reply to the Muslim paper, I shall noi iiofiee any 
crii:icism of things which the manifesto does not contain. 

Mr, A. K. Faziul Huq writes : “The Manifesto says that any provision like 
statutory majority is unknown in politics. But in India most things are extra- 
ordinary. Violent disorders require violent remedies ; and it is but common know- 
ledge that the selfishness with which the majority of the caste Hindus utilise every 
opportunity to (mis) appropriate everything in contemptuous disregard of the just 
dues of others, is unparalleled in the history of any race or commimity in any age 
or clime. Witness the Calcutta Corporation and local bodies in West Bengal, leave 
alone other instances, too numerous to mention.’^ 

Mr. Faziul Huq admits by implication that “statutory majority is unknown 
in politics.” But he suggests that it is necessary in India, because here “most 
things are extraordinary”, “violent disorder” being one of the them. Now in the 
past history of many countries and, what is more to the point in their con- 
temperary history, too numerous examples of disorders, more violent than even the 
engineered communal conflicts in India, are to be found. But nowhere has a remedy 
for them been sought to be found in “statutory majority.” 

Mr. Huq knows perhaps that declamation is not demonstration. He must prove 
but has not proved that the present-day “Caste-Hindus” arc more selfish than the 
socially privileged classes of other climes, races and ages. But assuming without 
admitting that his allegation is true, he will not be able to prove that “statutory 
majority” has been>nywhere applied, successfully, as its remedy. ^ 

My article has already grown too long. So I will not mention many exampIcH 
of class, caste or communal selfishness in many lands, but will merely mention the 
treatment which the Jews, the Homan Catholics and the Non-confonuifits received 
in England giving the following details, from the Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, of how 
only the Catholics were treated. 

“As late as 1780 the law of England — which was actually enforced in 
made it a felony in a foreign Roman Catholic priest, and high treason in one who 
was a native of the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or perform divine service ac- 
cording to the rites of his church. Catholics were debarred from aequinnir land 
purchase. Persons educated abroad in the Catholic faith were de<;iaredi ineaoabk' 
of succeeding to real property and their estates were forfeited to the next Proteataiit 
heir. A son or other nearest relation being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
possession of the estate of his Catholic father or other kinsman during his life, A 
Catholic was disqualified from undertaking the guardianship even of Oalholic 
children. Catholics were excl^uded from the legal profcsBioii and it was pn'sumed 

a Catholic had adopted the faith of^fis wift^ 
feuch was the state of the law, not only m England but in irelimd, where the lame 
majority of the population adhered to the old faith.” ^ ^ nugc 

r v\ n WT 4* ji^42 Mil ^ ^-L ^ ^ j1 w*** • i • « 


VI Ail gave tnese tnings to their own Catl 

did they give the Irish Catholic majority in Ireland a statutory raajoritv 

Mr. bhamsuddin Ahmed refers to “the unstinted and utuiuiilifitai \ 

the signatories (to the Hindu Manifesto) have given to the^ Luckuovr ■’ et ” 
afraid he has misunderstood the Hindu attitude towards Umi tt- 

want to scrap the whole thing-separate electorates as well as rSmed H«itf ‘" hI!? 
they cannot agree to the Muslims choosing to keep one part of S P^f Wv ^ 
rate electorates, and modifying the other part, namely, *tL resmatiou of Hwitf 
increasing their number, to the extent of cnore than ha f of iho 
agreed to the Pact as a whole as a makkSft So did L M^li 
to be made, both parties must again ai'-ree The Hindus and 
have agreed that Ihere should hi joiutiL^f and 
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The second session of the All-India Depressed Classes Congress commenced at 
Kamptee on the 7th. May 1932 under the presidentship of Rai Sahib Muniswami 

Pillai. 

As anticipated, the holding of the Congress was the cause of some trouble. In 
the morning, when Dr. Ainbedkar arrived from Bombay, he was accorded a recep- 
tion by his supporters, while a small group favouring joint electorates, gathered at 
the Nagpur Railway Station, to make a black-flag demonstration against him. This 
was the signal for trouble. The black-flaggers were set upon, and Mr. Thaware, one 
of the staunchest supporters of the EaJa-Moonje Pact, had his lip cut open by a 
soda-water bottle hurled at him and a friend of his Mr. Mate, is alleged to have had 
his hand injured by a knife. Messrs. Mate, Corghate aud four others of the Eajah 
Group were taken into police custody, and removed from the Railway Station. 

There was an unpleasant incident just before the Congress opened in the pening. 
Mr. Hardas, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had just begun reading his 
welcome address, when Messrs. Rajbhoj and Patil, two delegates from Poona, challen- 
ged the legality and representative character of the Congress. Half a dozen volun- 
teers immediately fell upon them, and Mr. Rajbhoj was handled very roughly. 

Mr. Shakhere, Vice-President of the Reception Committee, and the City Magis- 
trate of Nagpur who was present at the spot, both came to Mr. Rajbhoj’s rescue 
and led him and his two friends off the pandal. Mr. Rajbhoj had to be taken to the 
hospital. The Congress was scrupulously boycotted by the supporters of the Raja 
Moonje Pact. 

The Congress had attracted about thirty delegates from outside Nagpur, four 
coming from Bengal, five from the Punjab, seven from the United Provinces, four 
each from Bombay and Madras, and one from Behar. Nearly 1,500 Mahars of 
Nagpur and Kamptee and nearly 200 ladies were jjresent. 

Both the Empress and the Model Mills were picketed and a large number of 
of labourers absented themselves to attend the Congress. 

Mr. Ear das j in his welcome address, said that the National Congress was trying 
to mislead the Depressed Classes and harm their interests and its sister organisation 
— the Hindu Mahasabha— had virtually declared a war against them. ‘‘We have to 
deal with them very cautiously” he declared, and added : “Joint electorates would 
amount to ruination of the Depressed Classes. We cannot in any circumstances 
ac«ept joint electorates.” 

The Presidential Address 

Rao Saheb Muniswami Pillai, in the course of his presidential^address observed : — 

The Mahomedans and the Depressed Classes each form nearly a fifth of the 
total population of India, and each in entitled to an equal number of representatives 
at the Conference, Considerations of f airplay demand that the weaker of the two 
should receive greter protection and special attention, but here in this case the 
weaker has not received, not only any preferential treatment, but even the semblance 
of justice. For the first Round Table Conference the Muslim delegation was allowed 
to be led by such a gigantic personality as H. H. the Aga Elhan with all the 
afforded facilities of being supported on all sides by a powerful galaxy of thirteen 
leaders of recognised ability, while the most equal number of Depressed Classes 
were left to be represented by Dr. Ambedkar with but one colleague to assist him. 
Our feelings over this matter were brought to the notice of the Government through 
a resolution passed at the All-India Depressed Classes Leaders’ Conference held in 
Bombay on ths 19th April 1931, but, instead of doing ns common justice, the 
.Government only added insult to injnry, For the SeconcL Round Table Conference, 
the Government invited nearly ten communal Muslima without their openly asking 
for it and additional representation was allowed to almost all other interests, but 
the strong claims of the Depressed Classes were most contemptuously ignored. We 
are told that our Government’s sense of justice is exemplary and that their anxiety 
for ffdrplay is one of their chief virtues. I should like to know if this action of 
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the Government^ in denying to a most oppressed community the means of presenting 
its case exhaustively to the Eound Table Conference through a sufficient number of 
representatives is an example of this much advertised British justice. 

You are all aware that at the Eound Table Conference the claims of the Depres- 
sed Classes were most vehemently opposed by the representatives of the caste- 
Hindus. They claimed that the Congress and Mr. Gandhi represented the Depressed 
Classes more than Dr. Ambedkar and asserted that the majority of the Depressed 
Classes were opposed to special protection and special representation. When this 
most preposterous claim and most unwarranted and mischievous assertion of the 
Congress was challenged by Dr. Ambedkar, what was it that the Congressmen did 
in this country ? They got hold of a few hirelings and dupes here and there, 
formed mushroom associations and through these persons who have neither any 
stake in society nor any following in the community, messages were sent to England 
expressing lack of confidence in Dr. Ambedkar. And these messages were printed 
in big letters by the Nationalist Press and wide publicity given to them. 

Depressed Classes And Political Progress 

The Depressed Classes have been accused of treason against the political progress 
of India. I may tell our critics very plainly that the Depressed Classes are not 
at all opposed to the political freedom of India. In common with every other 
community the Depressed Classes too admit that every nation^ has the unquestioned 
right to rule itself and that it is not open to any other nation to keep another in 
subjugation, What we are opposed to is that kind of political freedom^ now 
demanded by our couutrymen, namely, a political freedom which gives the majority 
communities facilities to oppress the Depressed Classes unquestioned^ and unresisted 
by others. All right-minded persons are agreed that a constitution giving the 
Depressed Classes the right to share political power is the ^ one required, and it is 
for this right to share political power that we want special representation in the 
legislatures according to the strength of our population. 

Now this question of special representation has assumed two important aspects. 
One is the theory of the Congress and orthodox communal Hindus that the Depre- 
ssed Classes are all Hindus, that they form an integral and inseparable part of the 
Hindu Community, and that they should not be separated from the Hindu society in 
the field of politics. They, therefore contend that special representation will keep them 
away from the rest of the Hindus for ever and as such they should not be allowed 
special representation in the legislatures. The other is as to what should be the 
nature of the electorates if special representation is to be allowed, I shall now try to 
analyse the arguments of our opponents on these two points. With regard to the 
first, the most important thing is the attitude of Mr. Gandhi at the Eound Table 
Conference. On the 17th September 1931, he told the Eound Table Conference 
that the Congress had reconci ed itself to the Hindu-Muslim-Sikh tangle. There 
were sound historical reasons for it. But the Congress would not extend that 
doctrine in any shape or form. 

Mr. Gandhi had the temerity to declare before the Eound Table Conference, that 
‘^those who speak of the political rights of the untouchables, do not know how Indi- 
an society is to-day constructed.” I am glad that, in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s claims to 
know everything, there have been men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. N. M. Joshi 
and others who could understand things as we find them. These are the words of 
Mr. Joshi : “I was very sorry yesterday to hear from Mahatma Gandhi that thou- 
gh he was willing to recognise the claims of the Muslims and the Sikhs for special 
constituencies, he was not willing to concede that facility to the Depressed Classes.” 
It was rather a shock to me to find that the Indian National Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi should recognise the historical importance of conquest which is the histori- 
cal importance of the Muslim and the Sikh communities, while they should not re- 
cognise the historical importance of oppression. The Depressed Classes have been 
an oppressed class for centuries in India and this historical fact should not be ig- 
nored by any one. I feel, Lord Chancellor, that if there is any class in India, 
which recuires special representation and protection, it is the untouchables or the 
Depressed Classes. Whatever this conference and this committee may do as regards 
S]pecial representation, if you really want to be fair and just you cannot i^ore the 
claims of the Depressed .Classes to be treated as a special class.” And Sir T. B. 
Sapru gave expression to his strong views in the following significant words : “I 
say, I ]Save a strong and unshaken belief that no constitution that you may devise 
has any chance of success in India unless the position of the Minorities is complete- 

42 
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ly and adequately safeguarded. With the desire of the Minorities — and in that term 
I would particularly include the Depressed Classes— to seek the protection of their 
interests I have completely associated myself, and I see absolutely no reason why there 
should be on the part of men who hold my views and convictions any weakening in 
that respect.” We are immensely grateful to these leaders for the most honest and 
courageous support they gave to our cause, and hope that His majesty’s Government 
will give due weight to them in dealing with the question. 

The Minorities Pact 

It was some consolation to us that in spite of the opposition of the communal 
Hindus our demands were supported by the Muslims and other minorities. All hon- 
our to them for this. Those feelings of fellowship and comradeship that guided the 
negotiations of the minorities in the Round Table Conference have given rise to the 
famous document known as the Minorities Pact. This pact, when we realise the 
principles embodied^ therein, is found to be based on considerations of justice and 
fairplay to all. This pact has been opposed by the Caste Hindus and we are not 
surprised at the opposition. A few members of the Depressed Classes have of late 
been opposing this pact on the ground that it constitutes an injustice to the Depress- 
ed Classes of certain prorinces. I am unable to agree with them. I hope that all 
right-thinking members of our community will whole-heartedly support this pact as a 
document containing the minimum demands of the Depressed Classes. 

Having admitted the necessity of special representation for the depressed classes 
the next thing we have to consider, as I said before, is the nature of the electorates. 
Our emphatic view to-day is that for some time to come we must have what is call- 
ed separate electorates, according to which the right of electing the representatives of 
the depressed classes is confined to the voters of our own community. In case the 
legislatures of the country are to contain certain seats reserved for the depressed 
classes, the look-out of the Caste-Hindus is by what means the elections can loe infl- 
uenced so that these seats might be held by persons w'ho will play to their tunes. 
The ingenious politicians among the Caste-Hindus find that this can be done easily 
if the overwhelming majority of the Caste-Hindus are allowed the right to vote in the 
election of the members of the depressed classes and so they are clamouring for jo- 
int electorates for the depressed classes. I do not want to tax your patience by enu- 
merating all the artificial arguments of the Caste-Hindus in this matter and supply- 
ing connter-arguments for them. Separate representation by reservation in joint ele- 
ctorates is a system which contains the pernicious element of patronage and inevit- 
ably deprives the depressed classes of true and untrammelled representation. In a 
truly democratic system, there is no place for such a device and that it should be 
adopted is an admission that the electorates will, for many years to come, be domi- 
nated by communal considerations alone and that no minority candidate can ordina- 
rily expect^ to secure election in competition with a majority candidate. The device 
of reservation merely places the minority communities at the mercy of the majority 
and ensures that the minority representatives shall ordinarily be such as are most 
pleasing to the majority. Separate electorate is a simple and straightforward method 
and It gives the minority communities an opportunity to choose the candidate who 
will most fairly represent them. 

‘'Evils of Joint Electorate” 

The evils of joint electorates are multiplied in an extended electorate such as the 
one proposed to be introduced. Such an electorate contains a vast majority of un- 
cultured voters who are mostly guided by local considerations. It is impossible for a 
social reformer to be returned by such an electorate and it is idle to suppose that 
such an electorate will ever return a member of the depressed classes who will try 
to save his people from the oppressive shackles of the vested interests of the caste 
Hindus. Under the Governinent of India Act of 19l9 the depressed classes are al- 
lowed representation by nomination. It is an open fact that under the influence of 
highly educated Caste Hindus the ablest members of the community are outside the 
council. ^ In most cases persons who do not understand the fundamentals of politics 
axe^ nominated. If educated Caste-Hindus were guilty of spoiling the true represen- 
tation of the depressed classes, how can we say that we will get the right type of 
men, when the right of choosing these representatives is practically placed in the 
hands of thousands of ^ narrow minded caste Hindus ? As in the case of special 
representation the opposition to separate electorates chiefly comes fi*om the majority 
community and it is not difficult to find out that this opposition is mainly in their 
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own interests. As pointed out by Dr. Ambedkar, it is not worth wasting any time 
over the Moonjee-Rajah Pact and I wouid not have myself cared to trouble myself 
about it had it not been for the fact that Mr. Rajah is supposed to be our represei^ 
tative in the Imperial legislature of the country and that the Nationalist Press and 
our political opponents have tried to make out that the pact is an authoritative 
document concerning the depressed classes. If now Mr. Rajah thinks that separate 
electorates are injurious to the interests of the depressed classes and if our political 
opponents are going to make capital out of it, it is worth while to examine 
whether Rao Bahadur Rajah is to be taken seriously in his present utteranc^. 

I have to point out, for the information of all concerned including the 
members of the Round Table Conference and the British Parliament that if at ^ 
India has seen a most unyielding and uncompromising member .of the depre^ed 
classes in the matter of demanding separate electorate for the community, it is Mr- 
M. 0. Rajah and if at all the demand for joint electorates was repudiated with a 
vengeance by any body it was by Mr. Rajah himself. v 

In this connection I wish to congratulate ray friend Dr. Ambedkar on ms bola 

stand at the Round Table Conference when he demanded separate eIect<Mates for 
the depressed classes. Though Dr. Ambedkar is individually wedded to the system 
of joint electorates with reservation of seats coupled with adult franchise, he, in 
obedience to the demands of the depressed classes advocated in the unequivocal 
language the system of separate electorates for them. I also take this occamon to 
thank all those depressed classes throughout India that sent cables to London 

strengthening the hands of Dr. Ambedkar as against Mr. Gandhi. There ^ 

few cables, one from Benares, and one from Delhi, one from Ahmedabad 
from Bombay repudiating Dr. Ambedkar's claim to represent the depressed classes 
and supporting Mr. Gandhi, We all know what these cables are and how they are 
manufactured. In consideration of onr separate interest, our numerical siren gin, 
our political importance and our undoubted disabilities, we press our rignts as a 
distinct community to elective representation on the legislatures by means oi sepa- 
0l0cijOr3jtj0S 

‘Tt will not be good for us to stand aloof and look at the controversy^ 
the Hindus and the Muslims as if it did not concern us. We 
with other communities like the Muslims, Anglo-Indians and Indian Ohristians an 
lodge our protest against a joint electorate which while it smoothes the dreams 
a national unity where no unity exists is sure to be used by the communally^-mindm 
but the nationally speajcing Hindu majority for securing political power with wmt 
they could oppress the weak and backward minorities.” . „ ^ t 

Our opponents may say that the President of the so-called All-India 
Classes’ Association has written to the Prime Minister asking His Majesty s ' 

ment to note the fact that the depressed classes do not demand separate eiectoraies 
with the Hindus. But let them remember that his pact with the President ot ine 
Hindu Mahasabha has been repudiated by the depressed classes all over the country 
and that he had no sanction even from the members of bis own party to 
such a pact. If he thinks that by styling himself as the President of an 
organisation of the Depressed Classes he can, at his own will, talk anythmg he iiB:es 
in the name of the depressed classes of India, I may tell His Majesty's Government 
that his Association is only a paper Association containing only office-bearers, out 
no members in Madras. There are ten members of the depressed classes sitting in 
the Madras Legislative Council. Not one of them is connected with this 
ding All-India Depressed Classes Association. None of them is connected with ms 
AlMndia Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha, and none of them is connected with ms 
South India Depressed Classes Federation. Most of the leaders of the public opinion 
of the community and most of the district organisations of the depressed^ closes m 
the Madras Presidency are not with him. I understand that the same is the case 
with other provinces too. This is the representative nature of his Association ana 
himself and yet he has had the temerity to write to The Prime Minister to note 
that the depressed classes do not demand separate electorates.’' 

It has often been said that the future of the depressed classes in the country 
is very safe and Mahatma Gandhi himself is the guarantee for it. But let us not 
forget that India has had many Mahatmas in the past and all those Mahatmas said 
that in the eyes of God all men are equal and untouchability must go. lo 
of all these Mahatmas and all their teachings untouchability has not been re(^cea 
by a jot and the depressed classes are where they were. They are still untouchables, e 
unapproachables and unseeables. Mahatmas have not been able to save us in th 
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past and Mahatmas will not save ourselves effectively by any means other than 
by getting sufficient political power in our hands, so that we can assert ourselves 
and make oppression impossible. It is for this purpose that we want representation 
in the Councils proportionate to our population ; and we have to get it at any 
cost. There is a tendency in certain Provincial^ Governments and in the Government 
of India to undervalue our legitimate rights in this respect, and thereby block the 
the path of our happy progress. I may warn them against the dangers of this 
policy. We are glad that His Majesty’s Government have made np their minds to 
give a temporary decision on the Minorities problem. Our minimum demands are 
contained in the Minorities Pact. If in the settlement of the Minorities question, 
the offer of the Government goes short of our legitimate demands then I will not 
be surprised if we refuse to be a party to the introduction of any reforms at all. 

I have to express great admiration for the courageous policy of Mr Eamsay Mac- 
Donald in dealing with the Minorities question. This is a matter which requires 
great strength of mind, Happily for us Lord Lothian has personally seen much 
of our problems and let us hope that His Majesty’s Government will do ui complete 
justice on the lines of the Minorities Party. 

Eesolutions Passed 

The Congress terminated on the next day, the 8th. May. The Congress adopted a 
dozen resolutions one of which supported the Minorities Pact and another emphati- 
cally repudiated the Eajah-Moonje Pact. 

To-day’s session was attended by a dozen men from the Eajah group who 
wanted to oppose both these resolutions. On each occasion there was an uproar 
and a minor scufle, but the police promptly checked further spread of trouble. 

Mr. Khandekar and his friends who wanted to speak against those resolutions 
were not permitted to do so, but were asked to record their voles. Mr. Khandekar 
and his party left the pandal before the meeting was over. 

The conveners of the Congress and Dr. Ambedkar himself attempted last night 
(7th. May) to persuade Messrs. Gavai, Thaware, Khandekar, Gorghate and other leaders 
of the opposition to come and take part in the Subjects Committee deliberations, "but^the 
attempts proved futile, the oppositionists maintaining that their organization, namely, 
the All India Depressed (5lasses Association, had not given them the necessary 
sanction to attend the Kamptee Congress. In view of this “non-co-operating atti- 
tude” the conveners of the Congress decided not to give Mr. Khandekar and his 
friends any opportunity to address the open session to-day. All the twelve resolu- 
tions were therefore adopted without opposition. 

Eesolution supporting the Round Table Conference Minorities Pact was moved 
by Mr.^Mallick from Bengal, and comprised several clauses stating inter alia that 
the Minorities Pact contained the irreducible minimum of the demands of the 
Depressed Classes, who retained their right to any action they deemed fit in case 
the demands, as embodied in the Pact, were not granted to the extent and in the 
manner specified therein. 

The Government was also warned to use caution in accepting estimates regarding 
the numerical strength of the Depressed Classes, in view of the fact that Caste 
Hindus were making frantic efforts to reduce the number of Depressed Classes in 
order to deprive them of their due share of representation in the legislatures. The 
resolution was supported by Mrs. Ogale. 

The Congress adopted several resolutions, strongly condemning the terrorist 
movement, particularly the dastardly outrage on the life of the Mianapore Magis- 
trate, as also the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Congress expressed great appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. 
Ambedkar and Eao Bahadur Srinivasan at the London Round Table Conference for 
the Depressed Classes, add emphatically protested against the inadequate represent 
tation given to the Depressed Classes at the Round Table Conference. 

The Congress also urged that the Depressed Classes should have representation 
on a ijopulation basis in all local bodies and that adequate funds should be set 
apart in the Central Budget for the promotion of higher education among them. 



MR. RAJAH'S LETTER TO THE PREMIER 

In a letter to the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, issued to the press 
from New Delhi on the 21st. March, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah declared that even 
his proposal for_ joint ^ electorate with reservation of seats is a temporary expedient 
till jiis community which was an integral part of the Hindu society was able to stand 
on its leg. The letter of Mr. Rajah ran 

have great pleasure in confirming the wire sent jointly by myself as the 
President of the Depressed Classes Association and Dr. B. S. Moon*^je, President of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The wire was as follows : — 

‘^Regarding the demand for separate electorates by Dr. Ambedkar, the Working 
Committee of the All-India Depressed Classes Association has unanimously decided 
in favour of_ joint electorates with the Hindus, with reservation of seats on a 
population basis. Complete agreement now prevails between the Depressed Classes 
Association and the Hindu Mahasabha. Letter follows.” 

The All-India Depressed Classes Association is the only Central Organisation of 
the Depressed Classes, It was established in 1925. Ever since the Association has 
been holding annual sessions at various centres in India laying down the policy on 
behalf of the Depressed Classes for the whole of India. I am its President and I 
have had the honour of presiding over its Conferences in 1925, 1926 and 1931. I 
was invited to serve on the Committee of the Indian Legislature, known as the 
. Indian Central Committee to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission in 
1928. I was a member of the Madras Legislative Council from 1919 till 1926 and 
from 1927 I have been a member of the Indian Legislative Assembly representing 
the Depressed Classes. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is the organised body of the Hindus taken as a whole 
representing them in matters like removal of ‘‘untouchability” and the social and 
religious relations of the Hindus with the Depressed Classes of the community. Dr. 
B. S. Moonje is the President of the MahasaDha. He was a member of the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council from 1923 to 1926. In 1926 he became a member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly which position he held till 1930. He is a 
member of the Round Table Conference. He had the honour of presiding over the 
Conference of the Hindu Mahasabha in 1926 ; and since then he has been elected 
its working President every year. 

I pointed out in my note appended to the report of the Indian Central 
Committee in September 1929, that the peaceful progress of the untouchable classes 
is the sine qua non of the orderly development of Indian nationalism and that 
jparadoxical as it may sound the aim of the Depressed Classes and those working 
for their m)lift is the abolition of their distinction so that they should become one 
with the Hindu society — an indistinguishable part of that body. Individual social 
reformers were ploughing their lonely furrows, and it was only when a growing 
interest was taken by the people in the politics of the country that the desire for 
reforms became general and insistent. 

Now the Hindu Mahasabha for the first time in the social and constitutional 
history of India has officially invited the i^ll India Depressed Classes Association 
to join with them to work on a common platform and to' do away with the curse of 
^‘untouchability.” This I cannot but consider as an earnest attempt on the part of 
the caste Hindus to remove the bane of “untouchability” from among the Hindus. 

At this juncture to refuse the hand of fraternity extended to the Depressed 
Classes by our co-religionists the caste-Hindus will not be conducive to a liealthy 
growth of my community whose evolution to a footing of ‘equality is the be-all and 
end-all of our ambitions and activities. 

The invitation of the Hindu Mahasabha is a happy sign, and it is in consonance 
with the resolutions passed in their Conference in Jubbulpore in April 1928 which 
clearly shows an indication of an awakening of the Hindu social conscience. ^ 

In the circumstances, I find that a ray of hope of our assimilation into the 
main, body of the Hindus is appearing in the political horizon of the country and 
I fervently hope and trust that the realisation of this ideal is not very distant. 
To stand in the way of realisation of this, our cherished goal, will not only be 
impolitic but also suicidal on our part. 

Moreover, I feel that other MTinority Communities desire to strengthen their 
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separate interests by taking advantage of the backward condition of the Depressed 
Classes, and persuading them to adopt a course which will lead to permanent 
division and prevent the growth of any feeling of political as well as social oneness 
and solidarity amongst the Hindus. 

As the forces of democracy in India ^ are proceeding with rapid strides and as 
erelong full Provincial Autonomy will be in full swing, every community in the 
country has to adjust itself to the rapidly changing circumstances. The demand for 
separate electorates for the Depressed Classes was rnade at a time when it was 
expected that there would still be a tutelary period and that the Government 
would continue as the special protector of the Minority interests as heretofore. 
If the entire Government in the provinces is to be made responsible to ihe 
egislature, a small minority like the DejOressed Classes, should it cling to its 
separateness, will have to be permanently in the opposition. In the case of Muslims, 
Uhe fact that they constitute an effeetive percentage makes it impossible for them 
to be ignored altogether, whereas a combination between the Caste Hindus and 
the Muslims will for ever prevent any minority like ours from being able to get 
any share of the political power. This fear is strenghthened by the fact that in 
daily life the Muslims treat the Untouchables as badly as the Hindus. 

Besides, the representatives of the Minority Communities will have opportunities 
for service only when they merge themselves in a common electorate and subscribe 

to a common political view. ... 

The two Associations, that is, the All-India Depressed Classes Association on 
the one side and the All -India Hindu Mahasabha on the other, having come to 
understanding on the basis of Joint Electorates with reserved^ seats according to 
their proportion of population, there ought to be no question now of granting 
Separate Electorates for the Depressed Classes. The Depressed Classes have now 
come to know that under the so-called Minorities Pact that was made in London, 
they cannot get their full share of seats in the Legislatures^ in ^proportion to their 
number in the population ; while under the system of Joint E ectorates, they not 
only get their full reservation, but obtain also the right of contesting additional 
seats and also of powerfully influencing the entire ^ Hindu elections, thereby giving 
an additional impetus to the removal of ^‘untouchabilityJ’ ^ 

An analysis of the figures in the annexure contained in the Minority Pact 
referred to above, relating to seats ear-marked in the various provinces for the 
Depressed Classes, shows that Dr. Ambedkar and^ Kao Bahadur Srinivasaii have 
taken weightage for themselves and ignored the right of the Depressed Classes in 
the Provinces of the Punjab, Bengal, Central Provinces and United Provinces. 
This arrangement with the Hindu Mahasabha rectifies this discrimination, and docs 
equal justice to the Depressed Classes all over India. 

I take this opportunity to make it clear that even this proposal of reservation 
of seats is merely of the nature of a temporary expedient. I hope and believe that, 
in view of the present awakening iu my community, they will soon realise their 
inherent strength and will be able to stand on their legs, rubbling shoulders in 
healthy competition with other sections of the Hindu Society of which we are, as I 
have said above, quite an integral part. 

In this connection I may mention that when the late Mr. Montagu came out to 
India the demand of the Non-Brahmins of the Madras Presidency was for Separate 
Electorates, but they were given reservation of seats in joint electorates. To-day 
however they do not stand in need of this protection. I have no doubt a similar 
experiment in our case also will lead to healthy development. 

I have, therefore, to request you to note the fact that the Depressed Classes do 
not demand separate electorates, but want joint electorates with the Hindus and 
reservation of seats on a population basis.’’ 


MR. RAJAH’S STATEMENT TO HIS COMMUNITY 

The following statement was issued by Kao Bahadur M, 0. Kajah to the 
members of his community in April 1932 : — 

You must have heard about the Bound Table Conference Minority Pact, being 
provisions for a settlement of the communal problem put forward jointly by Muslims, 
Depressed Classes, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and an Indian Christian member of the 
Conference, Most of you have perhaps not seen it, much less studied ’ it. This 
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pact is based on separate electorates for the communities mentioned above. It con- 
tains an annexure which prescribes the number of seats ear- marked for these com- 
munities ; and in para 9 of this pact, it is stated that the Minority communities 
shall have not less than the proportion set forth in the annexure. 

Rao Bahadur Srinivasan who is also a party to this pact, in his speech at the 
^ Meeting of the Second Session of the Round Table Conference ou 
3Uth. November 1931, while supporting this pact, said : 

^‘Sir, let me take the question of the number of seats we have demanded. In 
regard to this matter that we all know, there have been two opposing views. 

• view is that no minority should get more than its population 

ratio. The minority^ view is that there must be weightage over and above the popu- 
lation basis. Now iu the proposals in the minority pact submitted to the Minorities 
Committee what is the representation we have claimed. In Assam, Behar and Orissa 
our representation just approaches our population ratio. In Bengal, we have given 
cent, in Central Provinces 4 per cent, iu Punjab 3.5 per cent, and in 
United Provinces 6.4 per cent from our population ratio of representation. In the 
Central Legislature we have given up in the Upper Chamber 50 per cent and in 
the Lower Chamber 25 per cent from what we would be entitled to do on the basis 
population. _ It will thus be seen that we have not taken full benefit even of the 
accepted principle that the representation shall be accorded to population. 

‘‘True we have claimed weightage in Bombay and Madras because the clrcums- 
tauces of these two Provinces maxe such weightage an absolute necessity. But even 
here we have not claimed the same weightage as the Muslims nor has our weightage 
reduced the position of the caste Hindus.’^ 

From the above it is obvious (IJ that the Congress view is that no miuority 
should get more than its population ratio ; (2) that the Minority view is that there 
must be weighcage over and above the population basis ; (3) that Dr.^Ambedkar and 
Mr. Srinivasan have not taken full advantage even of the accepted principle that the 
representation shall be according to the proportion of population. 

For the benefit of the public let me reproduce the annexure to this Round Table 
Conference Minority pact : 

Representation in Legislature for Depressed Classes and Muslims according to the 
Round Table Conference Minority Pact. 


Legislatures Strength of Chamber 

Depressed Classes’ seats. Muslims" seats 

CENTRE 

All-India 


19* 

21.5* 

Upper 

200 

20 

67 

Lower 

300 

45 

100 

Assam 

100 

(13.4) 

(34.8) 



13 

35 

Bengal 

200 

(24.7) 

(54.9) 


35 

102 

Behar & Orissa 

ICO 

(14.5) 

14 

2^ 

(11.3) 

25 

m 

Bombay 

200 



66 

Central Provinces 

100 

(23.7) 

20 

(4.4) 



15 

Madras 

200 

(15.4) 

(3.7) 



40 

14 

Punjab 

100 

(13.5) 

(56.5) 


10 

51 

United Provinces 

100 

(26.4) 

(14.8) 


20 

30 


An ‘‘Unauthorised Pact” 


From an analyi 

sis of the figures in 

the above annexures, 

which is a part and 

parcel of the R. T 

. C. Minority Pact, 

it is evident that these 

two depressed classes 


Note : — Figures with mark indicate percentage of population for India ; figures 
withiu ( ) brackets indicate percentage of population in the provinces. 
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delegates have done a positive harm to the depressed classes by claiming and 
accepting seats on behalf of the depressed classes much less than What they would 
be entitled to on the basis of population, Let me explain this to you. Take for 
instance the first two items in the above table. Out of total of 200 seats, in the 
Upper Chamber the depressed classes, who form 19 per cent of the population 
should be given 38 seats. Our friends Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan were 
willing to forego 18 seats and claimed only 20 seats. 

Let us now look at our Muslim friends in the R. T. C. The Muslims in the 
country form 21.5 per cent of the population and are entitled to 43 seats, but 
their representatives were so zealous about their community’s interests as to 
secure 67 seats. 

With reference to the Lower Chamber out of a total of 300 seats, the depressed 
classes are entitled on a population basis to 57 seats, but our friends, Dr. Ambedkar 
and Mr. Sreenivasan, gave up 12 seats and claimed only 45. On the other hand, 
look how well the Muslim community have been served by their representatives. 
The Muslims who are entitled, on a population basis, to 64 seats have secured for 
themselves a full lOO seats. 

From these facts it is clear that the depressed classes delegates at the E. T. C. 
have sacrificed the com. l unity’s interests and have entered into an unauthorised and 
a stultifying pact. 

It should be rioted that all these arrangements took place in November, 1931. i.e., 
after the Depressed Classes Special Conference that took place on the 18th of Octo- 
ber. 1931, in the Spur Tank, Egmore, Madras, and after the All-India Depressed Cla- 
sses’ Conference 9th Session, held at Gurgaon in the Punjab on the 31st. of October. 
1931. No member of the depressed classes, who knows the facts and has the interests 
of the community in the forefront of his thoughts will ever agree to this suicidal 
pact. We enter into a pact with other communities for gaining something for our 
poor community and for benefiting onr community. What is the gain or benefit 
which the community would derive by this Pact ? 

Provincial Legislatures 

With reference to the Provincial Legislatures the Depressed Classes representation 
according to the so-called Minority Pact just approaches the ijopulation ratio in 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa. However, Dr. Ambeckar and Mr. Srinivasan have given 
up 8 per cent of the population ratio in Bengal, 4 per cent of the population ratio 
in Central Provinces, 3.5 per cent of the population ratio in the Punjab, 6.4 per cent 
of the population ratio in the United Province. 

Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan claim that they have obtained weightage for 
the community in Madras and in Bombay, Madras being Mr. Srinivasan’s province 
and Bombay being Dr. Ambedkar’s ; but they admit that they have not claimed the 
same weightage as the Muslims have claimed. They have been allowed to claim 40 
seats out of 200 in Madras and 28 seats out of 200 in Bombay. What chance had' 
they of these claims, liberal as they look on paper, would be conceded by the autho- 
rities concerned ? Take for instance the province of Madras, What did the Madras 
Franchise Committee recommend ? They recommended 25 seats for Depressed Clas- 
ses out of a Council of 220 seats. What did the Madras Cabinet recommend ? They 
improved upon the Madras Franchise Committee’s recommendation and granted only 
18 seats for the Depressed Classes out of a Council of 210 being a reduction of 7 
seats from the Madras Committee’s recommendation. Now what has become of the 
40 seats out of 200 given to the Depressed Classes of Madras in the Minority Pact 
of the E. T. C. ? Neither the Madras Franchise Committee Snor the Madras Cabinet 
cared a straw for the so-called weightage granted to the community by the other 
members of the E. T. C. Minority Pact. 

Who can now deny that in these circumstances our wise representatives at the 
R. T, C. have been duped willingly or otherwise ? 

Let us now see what result the principle of proportionate representation on the 
population basis, which is a central point in the Rajah-Moonjee pact, when applied 
to the different Provinces will yield to the Depressed Classes i under the scheme of 
Joint Electorates with Reservation of seats. The following figures speak for them- 
selves. 

^Depressed Classes Representation in Legislature according to R. T. C. Minority 
Pact, compared with the Depressed Classesjlepresentation according to Rajah-Moonje 
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Strength of Seats according Seats according to 

Chamber to R.T.C. Mino- Eajah-Moonje 

rity Pact Pact 

CENTRE 




All-India 




Upper 

200 

20 

38 

Lower 

300 

45 

57 

Assam 

100 

13 

13 

Bengal 

200 

35 

49 

Behar and Orissa 

100 

14 

14 

Bombay 

200 

28 

16 

Central Provinces 

100 

20 

24 

Madras 

200 

40 

39 

Punjab 

100 

10 

13 

United Provinces 

100 

20 

26 


We hav^e already examined the figures for Madras under the weightage granted 
by the R. T. C, Minority Pact and compared them with the figure recommended 
by the Madras Franchise Committee and the Madras Cabinet respectively and seen 
that little weight has been given to the R. T. C. Minority Pact figures. We are 
not sure that the Bombay Franchise Committee and the Bombay Cabinet have 
treated the Minority Pact figures with more res{)ect. In these circumstances the 
weightage given to these two provinces in the Minority Pact is nothing more than 
an eye-wash. 

I have now placed the facts and figures before you as plainly and clearly as I 
could. It is now for you to judge who has served you and who has betrayed you. 

Note: According to Rajah-Moonje Pact the Depressed Classes will have the right 
to contest besides the reserved seats additional seats also, as they^ have contested 
and won in the recent elections to the Local Boards in Alandur, Sembiam, Villivakam 
and other XJnions in the Chingleput District of the Madras Presidency. 


i Li U .1 V,J .... A Ji.lv u 

In his presidential address at the Sikh Political Conference, which opened its 
session at Lahore on the 25th. March 1932, Sardar Ujjal Singh, at the outset, expres- 
sed his pleasure at the unanimous demands made by his community. Their principal 
demand, he said, was that no community should be given a majority of seats in the 
legislature by statute, and that the Sikhs should be given representation on the 
Punjab Council in excess of jtheir numbers on the same basis as that allowed 
for the Muslim minority in the other provinces. 

Referring to the scheme for redistribution of the provinces, Sardar Ujjal Singh 
said: “It is advisable that the overwhelmingly Muslim districts should either be 
amalgamated with the North-Western Frontier or made into a separate province. 
Dera Ghazi Khan can well be attached to Sind and the remaining districts to the 
North-Western Frontier which is at present a very small province. Such arrange- 
ments ought to satisfy both the communities. The main object of any proposal^ for 
territorial redistribution should be to satisfy the claims of the various communities 
in the Punjab, so as to bring about conciliation and a peaceful atmosphere amongst 
them. But Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s scheme will have “a contrary .effect. It plac^ 
the Sikhs in a far worse oosition than any in which they can ever be placed in 
the Punjab as it exists. The Sikhs therefore are not prepared ever to look at this 

proposal.” _ ^ ^ M , 

As regards electorates, Sardar Ujjal Singh opined that Responsible Government 
and separate electorates were a contradiction in ^ terms. The ideal which they must 
work for was a system of common electoral register for ail. Communal electorates 
were a curse. The President then referred to the attitude of the Government and the 
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Congress which, he added, did not fulfil their promises. The former accepted the 
Lucknow Pact, but did not treat the Sikhs on an equal footing withjthe Muslims and 
the other minorities. Moreover, the recent soeech of the Secretary of State for India 
had created grave apprehensions in the mines of the Sikhs. The latter, whenever 
an opportunity arose for translating their ^ assurances into practice,^ invariably tried 
to placate Muslims at the expense of the Sikhs. He advised the Sikhs patiently to 
wait for the decision on the communal question of the Government. So far as 
Kashmere was concerned, he said the Gurdwaras destroyed should be re-constructed 
at State expense without delay and the Sikhs should be given adequate representa- 
tion in the State services. Hindu and Sikh differences should be entrusted for 
arbitration to Sir Sunder Singh Majithia and Raja Narendra Nath. 

Among other things, Sardar Ujjal Singh suggested that the only criterion for 
recruitment to the different services should be merit. If not, at least 50 per cent 
of the posts should be filled by competition and the remaining 50 per cent in the 
proportion of 50, 20 and 30 by Muslims. Sikhs and Hindus respectively. The 
Punjabi should be recognised as a minority language in the Punjab. There should 
be a strong Federal authority, equipped with sufficient emergency powers. A compre- 
hensive scheme of All-India Federation with responsibility at the Centre and 
provincial autonomy should be formulated and introduced simultaneously. Full con- 
trol over Financial, Fiscal and Currency policy should be granted to India. 

Resolutions—Representation in ‘ Council 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed : — 

“In view of the historic, political and economic importance of the Sikh commu- 
nity^ in the Punjab, Sikhs demand 30 per cent representation in the Punjab 
Legislature and Administration, on the principle of the Moslem minority in other 
provinces. Sikhs are anxious to secure a National Government and are opposed to any 
communal majority by statute or any reservation of seats by law for the majority 
community, Sikhs should be given five per cent of the total seats reserved for British 
India in each of the Upper and Lower Houses. 

In the Punjab Cabinet, Sikhs should have one-third share and there should 
alwa^rs be one Sikh in the Central Cabinet. In case no settlement of the communal 
question in the Punjab acceptable to the minorities is arrived at, the Punjab may be 
administered by the newly constituted Responsible Central Government rather than 
arrest theS constitutional advance of the country, 

Sikhs view with alarm the increasing tendency of the Government to reduce the 
numerical strength of the Sikhs in the Army and in view of the fact that Sikhs 
have always had a special connection with the army, the same proportion of the 
Sikhs should be maintained as before the War. In case an Army Council is 
constituted, Sikhs should be adequately represented on it. 

The Conference further reiterates the demand of the community to have 30 per 
cent representation in the Punjab services, in view of the existing dismally low 
representation of Sikhs in the services, the community views keenly and feels the 
injustice of their number being further reduced on the plea of retrenchmeut. 

The community resents the announcement^ made by the Chief Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, that the Sikhs will be given 17 per cent representation in the 
Irrigation Department, and looks upon the same as a flagrant betrayal of the 
convention established by the Government since 1921, whereby the proportion of the 
Sikhs in the services was fixed at 20 per cent. 

Kashmir Disorders 

The Conference condemns the^ desecration of temples, forcible conversions and 
the outrages committed by Muslim rebels in Jammu and Kashmir State on the in- 
nocent law abiding non-Muslim population, and regrets the inaction of the Kashmir 
Darbar and the indifference of the Imperial Government in affording the sufferers 
proper and adequate protection. 

The Conference further expects the State Government to punish the culprits, 
rebuild the sacred places at the expense of the State or of the rebels, and otherwise 
adequately compensate the victims of the disturbances. 

The Conference also invites the attention of His Highness the Maharaja of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir to the desirability of adequate representation of the Sikhs in the 
civil and military services of the State, to ensure protection of the life and property 
of the non-Muslim population of the State. 
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The following document (containing a resume by Mr. Benthall of the work done 
by the representatives of the Europeans in India at the Bound Table Conference) 
which was stated to have been circulated.among the ‘Boyalists'’ and reference to which 
was made by Mr. B. Das in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st. April, (see p. 201) 
is taken from the “Advance” of Calcutta, dated the 1st. March 1932 

1. Situation to be met at Conference. 

2. Conditions of debate difficult. 

3. Value of E. T. C. as educating, (1) British public opinion, and (2) world 
opinion. 

4. Gandhi discredited with his Indian fellow -delegates. 

5. Gandhi returned to India empty-handed. 

6. Gandhi failed to settle the communal problem— result the Minorities Pact. 

7. Beaction of Hindus to the Minorities Pact. 

8. Attitude of Moslems. 

9. All outstanding points of difference between European representatives and 
their extremist opponents argued strictly on their merits. 

10. Important point of principle involved in Minorities Pact. Are the Europeans 
a “minority’’ or a colony of the British people resident in India? 

11. ‘Commercial Safeguards’ — In the main the ‘substance’ granted in a very 
satisfactory manner. The sanctions very much more important than the safeguards 
themselves. 

1 %. Position to-day. Attempts to whittle away the Report on Commercial 
Discrimination. 

13. An agreement or convention with Indian leaders to be greatly preferred to a 
restrictive clause in the Act. A tripartite agreement between Great Britain, India 
Burma would have great advantages. 

14. Financial Safeguards.— The old safeguards stand unimpaired, but were barely 
discussed at the Conference. 

15. General Policy.— The fulfilment of the Federal Scheme as outlined at the 
first Conference. Congress and the Federated Chambers attacked it. 

16. Defects of Scheme, e.g., (1) Safeguards in connection with Police totally 
inadequate, (2) The Princes as a stabilising element a doubtful quantity. ^ 

17. British Government’s Indian policy must be a national policy to avoid 
dangerous reactions when Labour comes into power again. 

18. After the General Election, the Government’s policy undoubtedly^ changed. 
Attitude of European representatives to the change. Reasons for their attitude. 

19. The result was a promise of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Conference 
including Malaviya. Even Gandhi was disposed to join the Standing Committee, 
but his hand has since been forced by his lieutenants. Question now whether saner 
elements of Indian opinion will stand for Conferance method or not. 

20. Sir Hubert Carr’s speech explained. 

1. We went to London determined to achieve some settlement, if we could, but 
our determination in that regard was tempered by an equal determination that there 
should be no giving way on any essential part of the policy agreed to by the 
Associated Chambers of C/Ommerce in regard to financial and Commercial safeguards 
and by the European Association on general policy. It was obvious to us, and we 
had it in mind throughout the Conference, that the united forces of the Congr^, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha snd the Federated Chambers of Commerce would be direct^ 
towards whittling down the safeguards already proposed. It is not frequently stet^ 
that in the effort to maintain al good atmosphere, the Conference lost sight of the 
realities that I think it well to preface my remarks by stating that in all our t^ks 
with our extreme opponents your delegates ‘never once’ lost sight of this ^ential 

fact. V • 

And, furthermore, we are prepared to challenge the closest enquiry into any 

assertion that we have given way on any important detail affecting either the 
position of our community or the general policy. 
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2. I would first point out the extraordinarily difficult conditions under which 
the Conference was working. The avowed object of the Conference was to attain the 
maximum amount of agreement in shaping the lines upon which the new Constitution 
should be formed. We had first of all to pick our way through a maze of back- 
stairs intrigue — lobbying is the polite word. The Committees themselves consisted 
of some forty persons with another seventy to one| hundred sitting round the room. 
There was no opportunity therefore for anything like negotiation Iwhen you had to 
shout at a man^ fifteen or twenty yards away. Speeches were largely set speeches 
voicing set opinions and having in the majority of cases no influence “at all” on 
the proceedings. It was impossible to contradict even a proportion of the mis-suate- 
meni:s made, and interpolation was not encouraged. If it has been we should have 
been there still. 

Those who spoke most frequently longest and loudest did not by any means car- 
ry the greatest weight. So, in the circumstances, we decided to speak as aldelegation 
and as far as possible when we did speak to be definitely constructive. 

3. But in actual fact the Bound Table Conference in addition to its function as 
a vehicle for recording the constructive and destructive views of the delegates, had a 
second side. It was staged, as part of Great Britain’s set policy to demonstrate to 
India, to the people of Great Britain and to the world that Great Britain was pre- 
pared to go as far as possible in the policy of progression by conference methods. 

It had a remarkable educative effect upon t.ae people at home. It was surprising 
to see the interest taken in the Indian question by most improbable people and they 
were able with the help of the press, to appreciate better than they had ever done 
before how impossible some of the demands were that were put forward. 

4. If it did nothing else, it showed to the World the constructive vacuity of 
Gandhi’s mind. Not only in London, but in Paris and Rome, those who came in 
touch with him found him quite incomprehensible, while in America, as a newspaper 
attraction, the' economic crisis pushed him of the front page entirely. And I suppose 
that never in bis life has he been more laughed at or had more bricks thrown 'at 
him ^by his own countrymen’ first on the occasion when he claimed to represent 95 
per cent of India, and secondly when he in effect claimed the right as Congress, 
to examine every man’s title to his own property, whether Indian or European, 'as 
Congress’ to halo them before Judges and if the Judges gave a decision unpalatable 
to Congress, to unseat the Judges. Not nearly enough has been made in this country 
of that speech, which was carefully edited in the Nationalist Press and which was 
carefully explained away by Malaviya next day. 

5. Not only that, but Gandhi lost enormous prestige ?with his own followers. If 
you look at the results of this last session you will see that Gandhi and the Federa- 
ted Chambers are unable to point to a single concession wrung from the British Go- 
vernment as the result of their visit to St. James’s Palace. Whatever influence he 
has regained since, when he landed in India he landed with empty hands. 

.6. There was another incident too, which did him no good. He undertook to 
settle the communal prpblem and failed before all the wond, the people who let him 
down ‘not’ being the minorities but his own Hindu Mahasabha party who openly 
repudiated him on account of their distrust of his intention. 

The result of ^e deadlock arising out of the Prime Minister’s request to the Mi- 
to find the maximum possible agreement was the Minorities Petition 
of Sights or, as it was called, the Minorities Pact. That was largely the work of Sir 
Hubert Carr and Edgar Wood ; the signatories, namely, the Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
Moslems, Depressed Classes and Roman Catholics claim to represent 46 per cent, of 
India, and by signing it we made firm friends with the Moslems and showed to the 
Conference that it was possible to attain agreement if people would be reasonable, 
and that we would without hesitation stand by our friends. 

7. We were candidly nervous of the reactions. Gandhi announced that he would 
humble Hubert Carr to the dust.” We thought for a while that any agreement on 
commercial rights was doomed. But it did not turn out that way. Although 
Gandhi started on the process of humiliating that very night by telling us that all 
that the Congress would grant was a gentleman’s agreement with Congress— unsigned 
and undated — that attitude did not last long and the real outcome was an increased 
respect for our delegation and for the signatories to the Pact. 

Muslim Delegate’s Attitude 

Section 8. One word about the Moslems. They were a solid and enthusiastic 
team i All Imam, the Nationalist Moslem, caused no division. They played their 
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cards with great; skill throughout ; they promised us support and they gave it in 
full measure. In return they asked us that we should not forget their economic 
plight in Bengal and that we should without pampering them do what we can to 
find places for them in European firms, so that chey may have a chance_ to improve 
their material position and the general standing of their community. It is a request 
which in my opinion deserves very earnest consideration. 

9. It was part of onr settled policy also patiently to discuss all outstanding po- 
ints of difference between us and our extremist opponents. In these discussions it 
was onr endeavour to argue each case strictly on its merits and in my opinion this 
policy bore fruit because through the closer understanding reached, vve were able p 
achieve a measure of agreement that would have been ‘qui_^ impossible without the 
good-will engendered by these discussions. You may say, ‘Why did you waste your 
time on Congress.” I would answer, “If you go to a Conference and can convert 
your greatest opponent, you have won the day.” We may not have converted mem. 
But after all the new Indian delegates went to London mainly to attack the Loni- 
mercial and Einancial Safeguards and yet still the Commercial and financial bate- 

guards seem to stand as firm as ever. , , ^ , r. ^ j rpu « « 

10. Now I will say very little as regards the Commercial Safeguards. Th^e are a 
large number of points of detail which will require thorough discussion. There is 

one most important point of principle. • , 

The Petition of Eights and the Eeport on Commercial Discrimination definitely 

place our community in the position of an Indian minority. I^_ow, before we 
to London, Mr. Walter Page raised the point that we were foolish to accept this 
oosition. We should stand purely as a section of the British People happening to 
je in India. I for one certainly did not then see as far as he did. There is much 
in it, and in my opinion the subject calls for a lot more earnest thought. 

How, if we are a minority, can we justify special auxiliary 
above all, how can we appeal to^ our Home Government on any basis other than 

that afforded to the other minorities ? i 

Shall we, in the long run, gam most by associating ourselves as possible 

with India or bv taking our stand clear cut as a section ox the British people. 

Our kaaf advisa-s til us the latter is the safer plan. Events have' carried us m 
the other lireotion. Are the two irreconcilable ? I will give no opinion, as the com- 

munity must examine the position and decide. . Qfafoa tHp 

We have also got to decide what is to be our position in the Indian States. The 
States have said that we caii_have equal rights if we submit to State jurisdiction. 

I wonder what our legal advisers will say to that. ^ tp 

There are, as I said, many ]?omts of detail, some arising .out of the re- 

port some raised bv Indian delegates. In due course I expect the various Chambers 
of Commerce and fhe branches of .the European Association will examine these and 

consider the community’s attitude m regard to each. wniind TnWp 

11. Meanwhile, it is noteworthy ^at, of all the Sf ‘>ons of the Eound Table 
Report that dealing with Commercial discrimination is the on y one which begins 
with such words^ as “on this subject tlie , Committee are glad to be able 

to record a substantial measure of agreement. A wjiiph so manv 

nection to draw attention to the very fair-minded man e pioims in thw 

of the delegates, both Hindu and .Mahomedan, supported our just claims lu tMs 
matter. As in the main we claim that the substance of our demands is granted 
in a verv safcisfactorv manner that m itself would appear to be a subject tor Some 
gratification. It is ^also noteworthy that the question of citizenship was at any 
rate for the time being, effectively^ disposed oi. 

But let us be under ‘no' delusion. Wa tho 

We took the very best legal advice which we could on ^ 

benefit of invaluable advice from Professor Berndale i , • , Orown the 

Sir John Simon, Lord Reading and all the Prm.c'PS'l o®cers of the Crown, the 

India Office and the Foreign Office. Sometimes it was 7^! 

to pick our way very carefully ; but we are very deeply indebted to all these peo 

agS'orcoursf Stoth\ Constitution itself we |hould have the amplest 

safetuardi which the brightest legal devise. But I ^mk ffil f ® ® 

the conclusion that in the long run and after the lapse of years no srt of words 
bnwpvpr cflrpfiillv drafted cou.d alone save us entirely Irom aammisirarive 
nowejer careiuiiy Government nrovided it was determined to dis- 

discriminatioa by a purely inaian fvf the 

crimiate. That is not my view only, or the delegation view, 
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2. I would first point out the extraordinarily difficult conditions under which 
the Conference was working. The avowed object of the Conference was to attain the 
maximum amount of agreement in shaping the lines upon which the new Constitution 
should be formed. We had first of all to pick our way through a maze of back- 
stairs intrigue — lobbying is the polite word. The Committees themselves consisted 
of some forty persons with another seventy to one| hundred sitting round the room. 
There was no opportunity therefore for anything like negotiation Iwhen you had to 
shout at a man^ fifteen or twenty yards away. Speeches were largely set speeches 
voicing set opinions and having in the majority of cases no influence “at all” on 
the proceedings. It was impossible to contradict even a proportion of the mis-suate- 
meni:s made, and interpolation was not encouraged. If it has been we should have 
been there still. 

Those who spoke most frequently longest and loudest did not by any means car- 
ry the greatest weight. So, in the circumstances, we decided to speak as aldelegation 
and as far as possible when we did speak to be definitely constructive. 

3. But in actual fact the Bound Table Conference in addition to its function as 
a vehicle for recording the constructive and destructive views of the delegates, had a 
second side. It was staged, as part of Great Britain’s set policy to demonstrate to 
India, to the people of Great Britain and to the world that Great Britain was pre- 
pared to go as far as possible in the policy of progression by conference methods. 

It had a remarkable educative effect upon t.ae people at home. It was surprising 
to see the interest taken in the Indian question by most improbable people and they 
were able with the help of the press, to appreciate better than they had ever done 
before how impossible some of the demands were that were put forward. 

4. If it did nothing else, it showed to the World the constructive vacuity of 
Gandhi’s mind. Not only in London, but in Paris and Rome, those who came in 
touch with him found him quite incomprehensible, while in America, as a newspaper 
attraction, the' economic crisis pushed him of the front page entirely. And I suppose 
that never in bis life has he been more laughed at or had more bricks thrown 'at 
him ^by his own countrymen’ first on the occasion when he claimed to represent 95 
per cent of India, and secondly when he in effect claimed the right as Congress, 
to examine every man’s title to his own property, whether Indian or European, 'as 
Congress’ to halo them before Judges and if the Judges gave a decision unpalatable 
to Congress, to unseat the Judges. Not nearly enough has been made in this country 
of that speech, which was carefully edited in the Nationalist Press and which was 
carefully explained away by Malaviya next day. 

5. Not only that, but Gandhi lost enormous prestige ?with his own followers. If 
you look at the results of this last session you will see that Gandhi and the Federa- 
ted Chambers are unable to point to a single concession wrung from the British Go- 
vernment as the result of their visit to St. James’s Palace. Whatever influence he 
has regained since, when he landed in India he landed with empty hands. 

.6. There was another incident too, which did him no good. He undertook to 
settle the communal prpblem and failed before all the wond, the people who let him 
down ‘not’ being the minorities but his own Hindu Mahasabha party who openly 
repudiated him on account of their distrust of his intention. 

The result of ^e deadlock arising out of the Prime Minister’s request to the Mi- 
to find the maximum possible agreement was the Minorities Petition 
of Sights or, as it was called, the Minorities Pact. That was largely the work of Sir 
Hubert Carr and Edgar Wood ; the signatories, namely, the Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
Moslems, Depressed Classes and Roman Catholics claim to represent 46 per cent, of 
India, and by signing it we made firm friends with the Moslems and showed to the 
Conference that it was possible to attain agreement if people would be reasonable, 
and that we would without hesitation stand by our friends. 

7. We were candidly nervous of the reactions. Gandhi announced that he would 
humble Hubert Carr to the dust.” We thought for a while that any agreement on 
commercial rights was doomed. But it did not turn out that way. Although 
Gandhi started on the process of humiliating that very night by telling us that all 
that the Congress would grant was a gentleman’s agreement with Congress— unsigned 
and undated — that attitude did not last long and the real outcome was an increased 
respect for our delegation and for the signatories to the Pact. 

Muslim Delegate’s Attitude 

Section 8. One word about the Moslems. They were a solid and enthusiastic 
team i All Imam, the Nationalist Moslem, caused no division. They played their 
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they are so. There is no reason to be despondent of reaching agreement which is 
so much more valuable than imposition, for at one stage after pro- 
longed private discussion we induced even Gandhi to draft a safeguard of sorts, 
which was accepted by the Federal Chambers representative. But there is plenty 
of work for our community to thrust home by hard argument this truism that 
financial safeguards arc in the interests of India. 

15. With regard to the general policy followed, the main plank of our platform 
was the fulfilment of the Federal Scheme of the previous session, no more and no 
less. It was certain that Congress and the Federated Chambers would attack the 
scheme and in particular Commercial and Financial safeguards and so it turned 
out. 

16. The scheme of course was barely sketched at the previous session. -It has 
defects ; many of them still exist. For instance, and this needs the most .vigorous 
examination by our community, the police safeguards are ‘tolally inadequate’ as 
they stand. Also it is by no means certain that the Princes will be quite that 
stabilising element which they were hoped to be. The Princes who will rush into 
Federation are the Congress-minded Princes and they will come increasingly under 
Congress influence once they come in. The Conservative Princes may stay out and 
may indeed be the real source of strength. Until they come in their vacant seats 
should be filled by the Crown by virtue of its paramountcy. 

17. But on the whole, there was only one policy for the British nation and the 
British community in India and that was to make up our minds on a national 
policy and to stick to it. A policy which fluctuates according to whether a 
Conservative or Labour Government is in force is fatal though it is as well to-day 
to remember that in five years’ time we may once again have a Labour Govern- 
ment and the reversal of opinion may be just as violent as last year. The Labour 
Par^ machine is not broken, and harbours the bitterest of feelings. 

When we arrived home, the Federal Plan was the policy of the National 
Government, and the work of the Conference was to fill out the details and to 
resist any whittling down of safeguards. It was a sound policy, and one which 
would have the backing of all except some of the new delegates. 

18. For six or eight weeks the work went on,* the Central Legislatures, Federal 
Finance, the Supreme Court and the Minorities occupied the time amid financial 
crises and a General Election. 

But at the result of the election the policy ‘undoubtedly’ changed. The right 
wing of the new Government made up its mind to break up the Conference and 
to fight Congress. The Moslems, who do not want Central Responsibility, were 
delighted. Government undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get away 
with Provincial autonomy with a ‘promise’ of Central Reform. 

What line were we to take? 

We had made up our minds before this that a fight with Congress was in- 
evitable: we felt and said that the sooner it came the better, but we made up our 
minds that for a crushing success we should have all possible friends on our side- 

The Moslems were all right ; the Pact and Government’s general attitude ensured 
that, so were the Princes and the Minorities. 

The important thing to us seemed to be to carry the Hindu in the street as 
represented by such people as Sapru, Jayakar, Patro and others. If we could not get 
them to fight Congress, we could at least ensure that they would not back Congress, 
and that by the one simple method of leaving no doubt in their minds that there 
was to he no going back on the Federal Scheme, which broadly was also the 
accepted policy of the European community. 

We acted accordingly. 

We pressed upon Government that the one essential earnest of good faith which 
would satisfy these people was to undertake to bring in the Provincial and Central 
Constitutions in one’ Act. Provincial autonomy could not be forced upon India — the 
Moslems alone could not work it. Congress^ Provinces facing a British Centre 
present grave practical difficulties ; each Province would be a Calcutta Corporation 
on its own. 

But schemes for Provincial autonomy could be ready in a few months ; Federation 
if hurried on must take two or three years, ^ some say five to eight. If Provincial 
autonomy were ready, all waiting in the pigeon hole, there was little doubt that 
Madras, for instance, seeing Federation still far off, would demand immediate 
Provincial autonomy ; that would be the beginning and the result which you could 
not force would be brought about by natural circumstances. But if you back this 
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policy you must visualise and decide clearly how responsible Provinces, autonomous 
in their own sphere, are going to work transitionally with ^ an autocratic centre. 
Remember that Gandhi himself at one time supported Provincial Autonomy only of 
a kind, as a means of bringing to a deadlock all relations with the Central Govern- 

ment. ^ ^ i 

19. So we joined with strange companions ; Government saw the arguments ; and 

the Conference instead of breaking up^ in disorder with 100 per cent of Hindu 
political India against us ended in promises of co-operation by 99 per cent of the 
Conference, including even such people as Malaviya, while Gandhi himself was 
disposed to join the Standing Committee. But Gandhi’s lieutenants in India proved 
too fast and jumped him. To-day the work of the Conference seems wasted and the 
question of the hour is whether the saner elements of Indian opinion will stand 
behind Government for Conference methods. The key lies in the hands of India's 
leaders but if they open the door we must stand by to give it a push. 

20. In conclusion, I understand on return here that a good deal of feeling was 
caused by a condensed report of Carr's final speech, a speech fully approved of 
course by all of us. 

There is a saying, “Never explain ; your friends dont’t need it, your enemies 
won’t believe it.” 

But I stand here also to back a man who is not there to defend himsef. To begin 
with he only happened to be the spokesman. He is also^ a man who has 
unostentatiously and devotedly given of his best to our community, and as for his 
ability there is no man who better understands all the intricracies of our 
community’s commercial and general position or who more stoutly defends 
them, or who better keeps his head. I may sum up my own opinion by say- 
ing, that if for any reason one delegate alone were to represent us, I would be 
perfectly content that the interests which I represent should rest in his hands 
alone. 

Let us see what he actually said, 

“We should much prefer provincial autonomy instituted previously to any change 
in the centre, or even before it is decided on at" the centre. We realise, however, 
while deploring it, that there is not sufficient confidence existing between India and 
Britain to-day, for India to be content with merely provincial autonomy and a 
declared intention of development at the centre. We are therefore united without 
fellow delegates in demanding that the whole framework of federation and provin- 
cial autonomy shall be determined at the same time. (Hear, hear). We earnestly 
hope that provincial autonomy will be introduced province by province, the varying 
needs of each recognised in its constitution.” 

The word “determined” means solely that both the Federal Scheme and the 
Provincial Scheme shall be dealt with m one Act. The details and the time scale 
are entirely separate matters for discussion and decision. In that reading there is 
no difference from the policy laid down on page 3 of the Memorandum of Policy of 
the European Association. 

There was no ambiguity either as to the meaning or the motive at the time. 
Looking back, to be absolutely explicit, it might have been wise after the word 
“therefore” to have added ‘*and because it is our conviction that it is the right 
“course” so as to make it clear here, 6,000 miles away, that there was no question 
of concession to clamour. 

The White Paper 

And if any further justification for the wisdom of that viewpoint and the action 
is necessary, let me read for close comparison the relevant passage from the Prime 
Minister’s White Paper, 

“The adjustments and modifications of the powers now exercised by the Central 
Government which would obviously have to be made in order to give real self- 
government to the Provinces should raise no insuperable difficulties. It has, there- 
fore, been pressed upon the Government that the surest and speediest route to 
Federation would be to get these measures in train forthwith, and not to delay the 
assumption of full responsibility by the Provinces a day longer than is necessary. 
But it is clear that a partial advance does not commend itself to you. You have 
indicated your desire that no change should be made in the Constitution which is 
not efiected by one all-embracing Statute covering the whole field and His Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of urging a responsibility which, for whatever 
reasons, is considered at the moment premature or ill-advised. It may be that 
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opinipn and circumstaaces will change, aud it is not necessary here and now to take 
any irrevocable decision.'’ 

The two statements are paraphrases of each other (I admit that the Prime Minis- 
^ better) ; but the latter statement subsequently had the endorsement of 

Hib Majesty’s Government and of both Houses of Parliament, including that of such 
men as Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Hailsham and Sir John Simon. If therefore we 
erred, it must be admitted that we erred in good company. 

We draw members* attention to the following points ; — 

^1. The Minorities Pact has produced a large measure of unity amongst the 
minorities. 

2. The Moslems have become firm allies of the Europeans. 

3. The success of the Federal Scheme depends on the support of a majority of 
all communities. Neither Provincial Autonomy nor Federation could work in the 
face of 100 per cent Hindu opposition. The extreme Hindus, i.e., Congress, Hindu 
Mahasabha, and Federated Chambers of Commerce, are irreconcilable, but there are 
Hindus whose support it is worth trying to secure in the hope that they will even- 
tually form the nucleus of strong moderate parties. 

4. It is essential to decide whether we are to be treated as a minority community 
or as representatives of the British in India. The latter course appears to be 
more desirable as it would, apart from other considerations, enable as more 
easily to call upon the Imperial Government for support. It must be 
recognised, however, that such an attitude has disadvantages ; it might lead to 
dangerous isolation.^ The Minorities Pact has led away from rather than towards 
such a position as it commits us as a minority. 

5. _ Although Provincial Autonomy may be introduced rapidly where provincial 
conditions admit, the granting of any tangible measure of responsibility at the 
Centre will depend chiefly upon the success of the Provinces in working Autonomy. 
It will be remembered, however, that Gandhi was prepared to accept Provincial 
Autonomy of a kind without any advance at the Centre, because he proposed that 
the autonomous provinces should paralyse the autocratic Central Government. To 
guard against this danger, it seems as though some modifications at the Centre 
will be essential, and it remains to be seen whether these modifications can be made 
without any real transfer of power. It must be our aim to secure that the transfer 
of power only takes place after everything else has been dealt with. 

6. Throughout his statement, Mr. Benthall refers to Financial Safeguards and 
Commercial Safeguards. These are shortly as follows 

a. The formation of a small Finance Council to advise the Finance Member 
and the Governor- General in regard to finance. 

b. Formation of a non -political Keserve Bank. 

c. Strong Upper Chamber. 

d. Consolidated Fund to meet loan, salaries and other charges guaranteed by 
the Secretary of State. 

a. The European Delegation demanded a commercial convention to cover every 
outstanding point but owing to difficulties raised in London this matter still remains 
unsettled. Meanwhile it is proposed that there shall be a guarantee under the Act 
to safeguard the rights of property and the rights of British Commerce. 

b. European demands tor safeguards for personal rights including trial by jury 
are secured under the Minorities Pact. 

c. Power in the hands of the Viceroy and Governors to^ reserve bills for the 
sanction of Parliament (this would cover every class of discriminatory bill). 

d. Bight of appeal to the Privy Council - 

We think that the result of the Conference may be summarised shortly as 
follows : — 

The European Delegation has succeeded in impressing upon the British Govern- 
ment, the absolute necessity for our essential safeguards, though it experinced a 
good many difficulties in doing so. Furthermore these safeguards have been 
accepted by the Moslems and the moderate Hindus, and even the extremists have 
been less strongly opposed to them than heretofore. On the other hand, the 
extremists are clearly determined on de facto discrimination. 

The Moslems are very satisfied with their own position and are prepared to 
work with us in the future on a basis of. mutual support, and there is some hope 
that the moderate Hindus will do the same if they realise that Government at least 
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means what it says and stands firm. On the other _ hand, it must be remembered 
that the moderates are at present without any following whatsoever. 

As against this, the actual scheme of reforms is very vague indeed and a great 
deal of work has still to be done-more, if anything than that already accomplished. 
For this reason it is essential that European opinion should be well organised and 
well-informed during the nest few years. It is most important to bear in mind the 
point raised by Mr. Benthall that there may be a political land-slide in the opposite 
direction at home in five years’ time, i.e.j we may again have a Labour Government. 
The right policy therefore seems to be that followed by the European representatives 
at the Conference. If we merely adopt an intransigient non-possumus attitude we 
may in five years’ time find ourselves thrown to the wolves by an estreme Socialist 
Government. If, on the other hand, in the course of the next five years parts at 
least of the scheme are worked out by the National Government and agreed upon 
by Indians it will be very difficult for a Socialist Government ^ to upset those 
agreement. Judging by what Mr. Benthall says, it may be possible to secure a 
commercial convention within five years. A policy which swings violently from 
estreme to estreme will be fatal alike to our special interests and to the peace of 
the country. 

We should like to see the following points secured : — 

1. The measure of responsibility at the Centre must depend, among other things, 
upon the success of Provincial Autonomy after a fair trial, and there must be no 
attempt at an immediate grant of Central Responsibility. 

2. The position of the Central Government must be strengthened in order to 
prevent any possibility of open defiance of the Central Government by the Provinces, 
and no inauguration of Provincial Autonomy can be contemplated till this streng- 
thening has been achieved. 

3. Each province must be given ample time to settle its own problems and its 
participation in any Scheme of Federation should, we believe, depend upon the 
voluntary settlement of those problems. 

4. Any attempt at an increase in the rate of Indianisation of the Services, 
particularly the I. 0. S., and the police must be strongly opposed. 

5. So far as possible the railways and ports must be removed from political 
control- 

6. Voluntary settlement of the communal problem is an essential prelude even 
to Provincial Autonomy. If an imposed settlement has ultimately to be made it 
would not embrace anything approaching complete Provincial Autonomy. 

In this summary we have assumed that the great majority of members are in 
agreement with the principle that reform of some kind must be introduced. We 
are aware that certain proportion of Europeans are opposed to any advance 
whatsoever. We would remind all such that the present system of government is 
BO weak and cumbersome that it is positively dangerous to allow it to continue. 
Dyarchy has heavily loaded the dice in favour of the Hindu and sets a premium 
on unconstitutional agitation and has made extremely difficult for the Central 
Government to act forcefully and quickly except under special ordinances. 

It must not, however, be supposed that when we agree that reforms are necessary 
we advocate democratic reform in every province. 

All we mean is such change in the system of government as will improve its 
efiiciency. 


EUROPEANS AND MINORITY PACT 

Mr. E. Villiers, President of the Euro pean Association, in an address on the poli- 
tical situation at a farewell tiffin to him by the Calcutta branch of the Association 
at the Great Eastern Hotel on the eve of his departure to London on the 22nd. April 
said : — 

“The time is rapidly passing— in fact has almost passed— when we can any longer 
sit back and theorize on the future of the constitution in India. We have got 
instead to put these theories to the test of practical issue and to face up to them 
and see what really all this talk is in fact going to come to.” 

It was not unreasonable to assume, Mr. Villiers said, that with the submission 
of the reports of the Franchise, the Federal, the States, and the Consulativel 
Committees, His Majesty’s Government would have sufficient data at their diaposa 
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to frame the Bill which would govern the future of this country. What, therefore, 
was the task that lay immediately ahead of them and what was the machinery that 
they had got to cope with that task ? 

After briefly recapitulating what happened at the Round Table Conferences in 
London, Mr. Villiers said that he did not believe that Europeans in this country 
would shirk their duty when the new reforms came into being. 

Dealing with the Minorities’ Petition of Rights or Pact, Sir. Villiers reminded 
their Moslem friends that while it was the intention of the British community to 
stand solidly in support of their co-signatories, the pact was essentially a defensive 
and not an offensive one. It was for the purpose of securing to the Moslem and other 
communities certain rights rather than for the purpose of depriving others of their 
rights. The Association therefore wished it to be understood that they would show no 
sympathy to those who sought to use the pact in suimort of resolutions such, for 
example, as some of those which had been passed at Lahore, and further that their 
adherence to the Pact did not preclude them from working with any group 
or party, Moslem, Hindu or otherwise, which sought to work the Constitution 
in a constitutional manner. That policy in the course of time would form the 
basis of the new Act which would form the foundation of the future Government of 
this country. 

Mr, Villiers asked members of the European community never to allow them- 
selves to be drawn aside by any specious argument from what they believed to be 
the proper course to pursue. The Federal scheme, whether as applied to the pro- 
vinces or to the centre, was one indivisible whole which must be pursued as such 
irrespective of the fact that in the nature of things Provincial Responsibility must, in 
his opinion, precede Federal responsibility. 

The European Association, Mr, Villiers added, after grave doubts on the 
subject, had wholeheartedly subscribed to the action of their delegates in their 
agreement that the entire scheme should be determined in one Act. To this policy 
they gave their support and it was the settled policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
India in future would depend more on the non-ofiicial Briton than she had ever done 
before. There was, continued Mr. Villiers, the Congress which was definitely out for 
destruction ; while there was a section of the Liberals which was indistinguishable 
from the Congress ; there was another section which in the face of obloquy of every 
description was carrying on constructive work with the various committees who in 
the fullness of time would be recognized as the true founders of India’s freedom. 
So far as the Mahoraedans were concerned, they were ill-organized and b^ind-hand 
in education and, unless the European community gave them a lead and inculcated 
into them a spirit of belief and hope, nothing could save that community. ^ 

Turning to the European Association itself, Mr. Villiers said that they had in 
it a weapon of immense strength. It was a weapon of solidarity in this country 
and it was a weapon of almost equal strength and power at home. The greater the 
power the greater the responsibility which rested upon its shoulders. In times like 
this the words “He who is not with us is against us” had a double^ truth. Those 
who merely criticized and refused to help others who were giving their best in the 
service of the country and of the Empire, were definitely the enemies of the country 
and of their community. 
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A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 7th February 1932, Mr. C, Y. Chintamani, the president of the 
Federation, presided and among those who were present were Munshi Narayan Kasad 
Asthana, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. J. N. Basu, Kai Baha^r Hanuman Singh, 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Mr. G- K. Devadhar, Eao Bahadur K. G. Mundle, and 
Messrs. Wadias Shroff and D. G. Dalvi. After the confirmation of the minutes 
of the last meeting of the Council the following resolution was adopted 
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Attack on Governor of Bengal 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India have learnt with horror 
of the dastardly attempt by a lady graduate on the life of the Governor of Bengal 
at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta University and record their strongest condem- 
nation of the outrage and call upon the people and particularly the youth of the 
country to put down by pressure of their opinion and example such dastardly and 
criminal acts. 

'The Council congratulate His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson on his providential 
escape and express their admiration of the calmness and courage which he displayed 
on the occasion. 

Political Situation 

The present political situation was discussed at great length in which many 
members took part and the following resolutions were adopted - 

1. While it is satisfactory that the policy announced by the Prime Minister on 
behalf of the Labour Government at the conclusion of the first session of the Round 
Table Conference was re-affirmed at the conclusion of the second session on behalf 
of the present National Government and has been endorsed by both Houses of the 
British Parliament, and that the committees announced in December for carrying on 
the work of the Conference have since been set up and have begun to function, the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation of India are constrained to record their 
sense of disappointment that owing in the main to the attitude of the Government, 
no encouraging progress was made at the Conference with the proposed scheme of 
All-India Federation and that no conclusion was reached on the proposed reserva- 
tions and safeguards. 

2. The Council must further express their dissatisfaction with the composition 
of the Round Table Conference Committee as being insufficiently representative of 
progressive Indian opinion and as including no single representative of 
British India on the Federal Finance Committee. Nor can the Council omit to 
notice that all the Committees were nominated by the Prime Minister and none of 
them was elected by the Conference itself. 

Policy of Repression 

3. The Council are gravely concerned at the alarming developments of recent 
weeks which produced the most acute and wide-spread bitterness in the public mind. 
It is the considered opinion of the Council that the no-rent campaign in the United 
Provinces, the refusal of His Excellency the Viceroy to see Mahatma Gandhi, the re- 
vival of the civil disobedienee movement, the promulgation of a number of ordinances 
of almot boundless scope and their administration, with ^reat and unjustifiable 
severity and so as to humiliate respectable people and terrorise the public generally, 
are calculated to increase bitterness, retard progress and make a settlement more 
difficult than ever. In particular, the Council are bound to stress the adverse effect 
of some provisions of the ordinances on trade and industry and the promotion of 
Swadeshi. 

4. The Council strongly dissent from the policy of ‘no compromise’ with Congress 
announced by His Excellency the Viceroy and resent the insulting language of the 
Secretary of State in his latest speech. The Government and the people of India 
can have peace only by the substitution of conciliation for' coercion and by the 
prompt and practical recognition of the right of the people to real self-government. 

5. The Council urge in this behalf : 

(1) the repeal or at least a substantial modification of the ordinances so as to 
restrict their scope to the rninimum necessities of the situation ; 

(2) their enforcement with justice and humanity and to no greater extent than 
may be indispensable ; 

(3) the inauguaration of a policy of conciliation ; 

(4) the conclusion with the utmost expedition of the preparation for the intro- 
duction of the new constitution, a responsible central government being the most 
vital part of it, and 

(5) the effectuation without any delay of all the advance possible under the 
present Government of India Act, 

6. The Council must state in conclusion that in the absence of a policy such as 
has been outlined above^ it is becoming increasingly difficult for any political party 
of Indians to continue in the path of co-operation with the Governmenij.’ 



”ie Fec eralion o t nt ian Ciaambers o! Commers 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry met for its fifth 
annual nieetin^ in Delhi on the 26th. March 1932 under the chairmanship of Mr. Jammal 
Mohomed. The following is the text of his address : — 

I welcome you all to this Fifth Annual Session of the Federation. The year 1931 
be a very eventful one. ^ It was heralded^ by that famous agreement, 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact which was a distinct landmark in the history of our consti- 
^ result of that Pact, the Indian National Congress participated in the 
deliberations of the second session of the Round Table Conference and its sole repre- 
sentative, Mahatma Gandhi, attended the session. 

Gentlemen, as you all know the Federation nominated as representatives of Indian 
Commerce and Industry, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. G. D. Birla Sand myself 
to attend the second session. Your representatives did as best as they could and kept 
themselves in close touch with Mahatma Gandhi in London particularly regarding 
matters relating to finance and commerce. Unfortunately for this country, the atmos- 
phere in which the second session met was not very congenial for calm deliberations. 
On the British horizon were seen signs of a grave financial crisis, an emergency 
Cabinet was formed and the country soon went to the polls. The anxiety to tide over 
the crisis was reflected in the thumping majority the Conservatives secured at the polls. 
Consequently, there came a thorough change in the Government of Great Britain. 
The Indian problem which once focussed the attention of Great Britain during its first 
stages seemed now less prominent in the picture when the British nation was faced 
with serious problems of their own. The Federal Structure Committee and the Mino- 
rities Committee of the Round Table Conference took a different turn. Moreover, it is 
miserably unfortunate that a minority question could not be solved and it hampered 
frank and free discussion of such important problems as finance and commerce with 
its safeguards and reservations. These important economic questions on which 
depended the whole of the economic life of this country, were only hurriedly taken 
up at the fag end of the session and the British Government did not then appear 
to be in a mood for an elaborate and thorough discussion of these things. How- 
ever, taking all matters into consideration, I think that the way in which the Con- 
ference terminated need not inspire pessimism and it indicate that it was capable of 
more satisfactory developments. 

Peomulgatioit of; the Ordinances 

You know the various Committees appointed to carry on the work of the Round 
Table Conference ; but^ I am afraid that the atmosphere that is now prevailing in the 
country is not conducive to a frank and cool exchange of views and a calm consi- 
deration of things so necessary in dealing with the many vitally important subjects 
concerning the iuiture constitution of this country. The Government’s adoption of a 
repressive policy, the rapid promulgation of Ordinances one upon another and the 
rigorous enforcement of the same have tended to create an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and tension in the country. It is not possible for any one to expect trade and com- 
merce to fare normally in such a surcharged atmosphere. I do not understand how 
the British expect to create a closer bond of friendship between India and Great 
Britain by following a policy and method which are being condemned by the people 
including the commercial community and the liberal leaders in the country. Friend- 
ship and also trade between the two coniitries can only prosper if there is sufficient 
good-will between them and one cannot see how that good-will is being helped by 
the present method. I fervently hope that the Government will recognise the ne- 
cessity of adopting a policy of reconciliation and help in the creation of an atmos- 
phere suitable for construction on, and calm consideration of, the great questions 
before the country. 

Before I touch upon other events that happened in this country during the jear 
under review, I should like to refer to one or two important points that were raised 
at the last session of the Round Table Conference relating to administration of 
finance and commerce in the future Government of the country. With the intro- 
duction of responsibility at the Centre in the future Federal Government of the 
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Board into a statutory body. This is a question which was not fully dealt with at 
the Federal Structure Committee. The Railways of India, as you know, are one of 
the best assets of the tax-payer and constitute one of the largest assets in India. It 
is an important means of transport and a very useful means of bringing the distant 
parts of India together. In America and certain other countries, railways are used 
as a useful weapon in the development of industries and the future Government of 
India will doubtless make use of the transport facilities afforded by the net-work of 
railways to put forth more and more facilities in the way of the growers of India’s 
crops. The anxiety of the present administration in India to turn the present 
Eailway Board into a statutory body on the eve of the inauguration of the new 
constitution is strange and I must record my voice of protest against any such act 
at the present stage. When the new Government of India Act comes into force, the 
legislatures of the country will be the best competent authority to lay down the 
future constitution of the Ministry of Transport, which would not only look after 
the administration of railways but also take care of the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and development of inland and coastal navigation. These three 
means of transport constitute a very important factor in the economic development 
of a country and the problem should not be tackled now as it is expected to be 
done by the Round Table Conference. 

Events in India during the year under report were not very assuring and the 
economic situation in the country worsened though there were occasional fitful 
flashes of certain brightness as regards commerce. Retrenchment Committees 
became the order of the day. Your Committee thought it advisable in June last _ to 
carry on some correspondence with the Hon’ble the Finance Member suggesting 
certain remedies to alleviate this tension such as reconsideration of the currency 
policy and drastic retrenchment to the extent of onethird in the expenditure of the 
Imperial as well as Provincial Governments. But it was more^ and more brought 
home to the Committee that the Government of India as constituted at present were 
not always able, in these things, to keep the interests of this country alone^ at the 
top. 1 have already referred to how at the moment the Government of India“adopted 
a particular course as regards the gold-standard in the best interests of the country, 
the Home Government through the Secretary of State for India reversed the course. 
JSTothing resulted from the correspondence which was carried on by the Committee 
for nearly four months owing to an entirely different outlook taken by the Govern- 
ment on the question of the currency policy of the country. 

Exports op Gold 

The decision of the Secretary of State for India to link the rupee to the sterling 
brings me to another very disquieting feature of the year, I mean, the enormous 
export of gold from this country. India exported between September 1931 and 
February 1932, gold to the value of Rupees 50 crores. India never exported gold 
on such a large scale before. The phenomenon is particularly distressing because 
the movement of gold is more or less promoted not by any offer of 
speculative profit but by economic pressure of^ forcing the poverty-stricken 
people of this country to part with their savings in the form of gold 
ornaments. One must understand that in India owing to’illiteracy prevailing amongst 
the masses and particularly owing to the absence of adequate banking facilities, 
people have not cultivated the habit of keeping their savings in gilt-edged securities. 
They generally do not also find any enthusiasm in holding any^ industrial script 
which is to be attributed to a large extent also to the apathetic attitude of Govern- 
ment towards indigenous industries. The illiterate masses, therefore, follow a safer 
course of converting whatever little^ they could save either into silver or gold 
ornaments — the poor peasantry holding their savings mostly in silver and the 
middle classes in gold ornaments. Gold is not hoarded in India in the 

true sense of the word. These gold ornaments are called ‘stridhan’ of the 

family and are always held sacred and are not subjected to speculative 
transactions. Nothing will prompt an Indian to bring the ornaments of his 
family into the market merely to make a profit out of the sale ; but the very fact that 
the ornaments are coming into the market for sale justifies the conclusion that in 
a majority of the cases, gold is coming as the result of straitened circumstances of 
the Indians in. various walks of life in the country. With the knowledge of these 
facts before us, we cannot help viewing with grave concern these enormous quanti- 
ties of gold coming into the market for sale, which indicate the acuteness of the 

economic distress in the country. When the capacity of the people to stand the 
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economic distress is being undermined by the disappearance of whatever gold that 
they may possess at oresent, it does not behove the Government of the country to 
follow a policy of inc ifference and allow the yellow metal to leave the shores of the 
country undisturbed. One is at a loss to understand that when countries like 
Canada, Australia, Sweden, Norway, Japan, Egypt, Argentine and several others 
which have abandoned the gold standard, have prohibited or restrained to a great 
extent export of gold from their shores, India is unfortunately an unique instance 
of a country, which, being off the gold standard, is not placing any embargo or 
restriction on the export of gold. Does not this unfortunately unique phenomenon 
make one think that the policy of the Government is governed more by considera- 
tions of other interests than those of India ? His Excellency the Viceroy said in 
his address to the Legislative Assembly in January last that there was no public 
ground on which the prohibition of export of gold could be justified and that the 
export of gold at this stage was definitely and decisively to India’s advantage. But 
whether the export of gold is not in the interest of the country will be strikingly 
apparent when one has in mind the appeal made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in Parliament on the 9th February last asking people of the United Kingdom 
to serve the public interest best by not selling gold coins at a premium of 33 per 
cent but by paying them into the Government Treasury. The Indian commercial 
community asked and is still asking with one voice for an immediate embargo on 
the export of gold and suggested to Government to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered by adding substantially to their gold offered for sale at a reason- 
able price by issuing fresh currency against it, but there has come no response from 
the Government. If the Government had followed the advice offered by the com- 
mercial community, the currency could also have been expanded in a more natural 
and safer way than the cue now adopted, and the gold reserves could have been 
also used at a future time to form the nucleus of the gold reserves that are required 
to launch successfully a Reserve Bank for India. 

May I take this opportunity to put a word of warning to those responsible for 
not checking these exports of yellow metal, that as India constitutes one-fourth of 
the population of the globe, recovery of trade all the world over will to a mat 
extent depend upon the recovery of this country from the economic chaos which 
will ensue after the total pauperisation of the masses of this country ? The sooner 
thev find out ways and means to improve the economic conditions of the masses 
of the country, the better it will be, not only for this country, but for the whole 
of the civilised world. 

Position of the Agriculturist 

Before I conclude, I wish to draw the serious ^ attention of the Government 
authorities to the fact that India is mainly an agricultural country. The Indian 
agriculturist, to say the least, lives is a state of perpetual semi-starvation. The 
agricultural debt is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 800 crores. The freight 
policy of the Railway Board is not conducive to greater movement of agricultural 
produce from one place of consumption to another and the long distances oyer 
which the agricultural produce is to be carried over to another in a country like 
India makes it well nigh impossible for the agriculturist to secure adequate return 
for the produce of his soil. Over and above this, he has to pay land revenue which 
is not commensurate with the produce that his soil yields having regard to the 
great fall in the prices of commodities. Unless Government devise means of lessen- 
ing the interest charges which he has to p^ on his debts, the economic condition 
of the agriculturist cannot fully improve. The land revenue policy of the Gover n- 
ment has also aggravated to a great extent the present agrarian trouble and distress. 
Mere grant of remissions during lean years will not help him. The lands should be 
so assessed as to leave him to meet the daily requirements of this family. If relief 
is given in these directions i.e. by way of decreasing these debt liabilities, by offer- 
ing reduced railway rates to stimulate greater movement of agricultural produce and 
by adjusting land revenue so as to leave him a fair margin. I am sure the present 
crisis which is of course mainly due to a substantial fall in prices all the world 
over, will be to a great extent mitigated. I need not dwell upon the consequent 
advantages which the betterment oi: the lot of the agriculturists will bestow on the 
other spheres of the country in the shape of a greater demand for manufactured 
articles and of an indirect but sure stimulus to the indegenous industries. I hope 
this serious problem will be handled by Government at a very early date, as 'on it 
will depend the economic recovery of an agricultural country like India, 
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It is a matter of regret that the Government of India are not still in a position 
to ad;*ust their financial requirements of the year. With all the new taxations and 
introc.uction of surcharges, the year is still expected to close with a deficit of 
erores, I am afraid if the administration of this country is run on these lines, i 
will soon be landed in greater financial difficulties. The avenues of securing greater 
finances by way of taxes direct or indirect, have all now been closed and the 
country is more heavily burdened than it can afiTord to bear. The only alternative 
to my mind, out of its very distressing positions, is a drastic cut or a fair adjustment 
in the military expenditure of the country and further economy in other directions. 
The Government of India must either see that the military expenditure is further 
cut down considerably or a proper and fair adjustment is made with the Home 
Government owing to the fact that the Army in India is to a large extent main- 
tained for Imperial purposes. Several of the colonies and dominions which depend 
for their security on the military strength of this country, such as, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Kenya and Mandated . Territories in East 
Africa, should also be made to pay a share towards the maintenance of the Army in 
India. Another direction in which efforts must be made to adjust the expenditure 
according to the receipts is the costly machinery with which tlie administration of 
the country is run. The emoluments of the Imperial Services and those of the 
Provincial and other Subordinate Services do require a proper adjustment in view 
of the prevailing conditions in the country. A poverty-strieren country like India 
cannot afford to pay the Services on such a high scale and sooner these adjustments 
are made the better will it be for the future of the country. Otherwise, I am 
afraid the new constitution, even if it is launched with the approval of all the 
political parties in the country, will not find proper scope for natural and sufficient 
development and will be seriously handicapped under the heavy burden of taxation. 
The nation-building departments in the provinces practically starved down with a 
view to make available the necessary money for the iabilies incurred by the Govern- 
ment. If India is to find her place amongst the civilised nations of the world she will 
have to adjust her requirements in a manner as would keep her solvent for 
generations to come. I sincerely hope the British nation in transferring the powers 
to the hands of the Indians will not give them a country bereft of economic 
vitality but will hand it over to the younger generation as a sufficiently solvent 
country. 


Second Day — 27th. March 1932 

The Federation resumed its session on the next day, the 27th. March and held 
an interesting discussion on questions relating to exchange and the Federation’s 
position vis-a-vis the Round Table Conference. 

Personnel of New Committee 

The President announced that the Committee of the Federation for 1932 would 
consist Mr. Walchand Hirachand (President) and the following members : Mr. G. 
D. Birla (Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta), Sir Purusottamdas Thakurdas 
(Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay), Mr. Lala Shri Ram (Delhi Factory-Owners’ 
Federation), Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce), 
Mr. E^asturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Mill- Owners’ Association) Mr. M. L. 
Kahnukar (Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce), Mr. Fakirjee Cowasjee (Buyers’ 
and Shippers’ Chamber, Karachi), Mr. R. K. Shanmugam Chetti (Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, CJoimbatore), Mr. Hooseiobhoy A. Laljee (Indian Salt Association, 
Bombay), Mr. M. Mahomed Ismail Sait (Southern India Skin and Hide Mer- 
chants’ Association, Madras) and Mr. J. C. Ghose (Indian Tea Planters’ Associa- 
tion, Jalpaiguri), with Mr. D. P. Khaitan (Indian _ Chamber of Commerce. Cal- 
cutta) and Mr. R. L. Nopany (Jute Balers’ Association, Calcutta) as Treasurers. 

The Exchange Policy 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas moved the following resolution regarding the 
Exchange policy 

**(A) The Federation records the emphatic protest against the linking of the 
Rupee to Sterling in spite of the demand of the commercial community to leave the 

45 
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Eupee free to find its own level at which eventually it may be stabilised. Such 
action would have ^ enabled the Government to undo the wrong; perpetrated on 
India by over-valuing the Eupee, an action unparalleled in any major country of the 
world since the Great Waa.’’ . ^ 

“Linkins: the Eupee to Sterling is objectionable particularly for the following rea- 
sons : (1) The future management and fate of Sterling are and must renaain outside 
the control of the Government of India. (2) The new valuation of Sterling in terras 
of gold will be determined in accordance with reconsiderations affecting the economic 
financial condition of the United Kingdom and may possibly prove detrimental to 
the economic and financial interests of India. (3) Any claim oi: any measure of 
Btability being secured by linking the Rupee to Sterling is itself, under the present 
conditions, not only fluctuating but most uncertain.’’ 

“(B) The Federation also protests against the arbitrary manner in which the 
Secretary of State for India acted, completely ignoring not only the wishes of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Round Table Conference, but also* the declared inten- 
tion of the Government of India.” 

Sir Purushottamdas quoted at length from Sir George Schuster’s budget speech to 
refute the arguments employed therein. He said that the Finance Member had ad- 
mitted that India’s exports had suffered owing to the immense fall in the prices 
of India’s raw materials. It was because of this that Indian commercial opinion 
had been pointing out the injustice of keeping the Eupee linked to the 1 shilling 6 
pence Sterling. He continued : “We are told that Sterling having gone off the gold 
standard, we have now got something well under 1 shilling 4 pence. I would ask 
those who put that argument forward with a view to misleading those who are now 
conversant with the subject, what has been the depreciation of Sterling vis-a-vis gold 
and why India should not have the fullest benefit of that depreciation which Eng- 
land has brought about voluntarily and which England maintains has been the 
right thing for her.” 

The speaker referred next to the glowing picture of the signs of the time drawn 
up 1^ the Finance Member and said: 

“i would j)iit the signs of the time thus : — A deficit of 25 crores during the cur- 
rent and previous year in the budget of the Central Government and corresponding 
^ficits in practically all the Provincial Governments ; budget taxation increased during 
the last two years to the extent of Es. 14 crores : and Bs. 7 crores emergency taxa- 
tion in the Central Government. They carry on the Government by Ordinances and 
have imposed taxation in last October by certification. it is Ordinances both ways. 
Further, the most depressing part is the diminishing returns that the country is now 
faced with. The Finance Menaber has misread the signs of the time and while cal- 
ling others blind has himself practised the art of self-deception.” 

oir P. Thakurdas maintainted that the gold that had gone out of India was dis- 
tressed gold. He suggested that the Government of India should, instead of spe- 
culating on the subject, hold inquiries and trace the gold to the sources whereform 
It came and see where the money went. The increase of 9 crores in the shape of 
X postal savings and treasury bonds was assumed to reflect the surpluses 

of the mases.^ N’othing could be more untrue. The middle classes in the towns put 
their money in these when it brought them better and a safer return than other 
mvestments, but so far as the rural people were concerned both the peasant and 
the sahukar were selling distress gold. 

P^^tshottamdas next referred to the concluding part of Sir George Schuster’s 
speech inviting the co-operation of Indians and said : “It is a genera! appeal to 
^ery body in India to give advice and support to the Government. We, in this 
jh^CTation, have had the courage — some call it by a worse name — to give our advice. 
Xhat advice has been mostly rejected. We still persist in giving advice, because we feel 
that qur cause is just and based on truth. But if the Finance Member expects that, 
in spite of the advice being rejected, he should have the support of the people or of 
this body, i cannot help feeling that he really cannot mean all that he says here. 
Support can be given only where you approve of a policy (applause). This Federa- 
tion has felt for years, that the policy followed by the Government 

in respect of this question of currency and finance is palpably wrong 
against the interests of India. I am afraid that, to that extent, the 
jjederatmn will have to content itself with being more a critic of the Government 
gjlicy than a sujDporter. ^ We feel very strongly that, as long as the policy of the 

domain of finance and currency is, in the least decree, influenced 
oy Whitehall, there is no chance of the Government of India, whoever be the Mem- 
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beHn-oharge, taking or adopting a policy which can satisfy the aspirations and 
Wishes of the ]Deop!e of India. The correct solution therefore of the problem is that 

^tist be allowed to manage our own affairs. A oolicy either dictated from White- 
hall or laid down for us by the Executive Council liere, unless it is laid down after 
consultation with the persons affected by it, must always continue to be looked upon 
with great suspicion. I therefore feel that, in asking for support, the Finance Mem- 
ber has^ overlooked the most important aspect of the question, that is, that the Indian 
public in general and the Indian Commercial community in particular feel that it 
is very difficult for them to approve of any policy which may be laid down unl^a 
that policy is demonstrably in the best interests of India, first second and last. 
(Applause). 

Mr. Begraj G-iipta. seconding the resolution, said that the Government’s exchange 
and currency policy had always been against the interests of the country. He f3t 
that one night they would all sleep with the feeling that they had immense riches 
but the next morning they would find themselves bankrupt with currency notes 
having no value ( A voice : As in Eussia ). He said that the Government were 
draining the country of gold and giving paper notes in return. The Government 
were selling for sixteen annas. Why should India’s currency remain artificially 
appreciated ? 

Mr* A. D. Shroff said that the constitutional position between England and 
India made a world of difference. The decision to go off the gold standard was 
taken in England by the National Government and endorsed by Parlianaent, but in 
India it was taken by an irresponsible Bureaucracy ever balancing the claims^ of 
England against those of India. But when the Government of India’s decision 
came up before the Assembly, even the present weak Assembly disagreed with the 
Government. He added : ‘When even this weak Assembly throws the whole thing 
back to 3^our face and you flout that opinion, have you any business to ask for 
co-operation from the country ? (Hear, hear). Sir George Schuster had claimed 
that the conditions in India had. as the result of the Government policy, vitally 
improved. The speaker said : challenge the Government to stop the exports of 

gold for two months, and then have the courage to stand up before the country 
and say that the conditions have improved and they can meet their remittance 
programme. We have not sufficient exports to pay for the imports and when we 
are told that the rupee-sterling exchange has at least given some stability, I ask, 
^'Is it not stability in te^ms of currency, which itself is fluctuating from day to day, 
and whose fate is*^ to be determined exclusively by considerations^ of England and 
not of those of our country ?” I am sorry that enough interest is not being taken, 
in this subject by the people. The Government’s currency and exchange policy 
vitally affects our economic and social rights. 

The resolution was passed unanimouBly. 

Kepeessive Policy Condemned 

The following resolution was put from the chair : ^ 

“Eesolved that the Federation confirms the decision taken by its committee as 
incorporated in their following resolutions : — 

‘‘(1) That the Federation is strongly of opinion that the present repressive 
policy of the Government will be no solution of the existing unhappy state of the 
country, and urges upon the Government that it should be substituted by a policy 
of reconciliation, so that an atmosphere suitable for framing a constitution accept- 
able to the people, and for its smooth working thereafter may be created. 

(2) “That the Federation regrets the interpretation put upon the Committee’s 
resolution dated the 22nd January, 1932, in view of the express statement with 
which it opens that the Committee of the Federation recognise it to be their duty 
to take part in the framing of a suitable Constitution for India. 

(3) “That the Committee heard its delegates to the Round Table Oonference, 
and learns with regret that no adequate opportunity was rnade available for the 
examination and full discussion of the question of Eeservatiqns, Financial Safe- 
guards and Trading Eights, and resolves that, in its opinion, the question of 
Financial Safeguards and Trading Eights should be examined by a committee of 
businessmen, with not less than one-half Indian 'personael, commanding the 
confidence of the Federation, with a view to explore the possibility of an agreed 
solution of these questions.” 
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Mr. A. jD. Shroff suggested that there should be a heart-to-heart talk on this 
resolution and that the Press be asked to withdraw, especially as some members 
had been served with noiices not to participate in the discussion. Pressmen there- 
upon withdrew, and the discussion was held in camera. 

The resolution was discussed in camera for four hours. ^ ^ 

It was understood that heat was imported at several stages of the debate and while 
the first two parts of the resolution were adopted without any alteration, the third 
part which referred to the appointment of a committee on Safeguards, was 
subjected to considerable £^teration. The following is the text of the clause as unani- 
mously adopted in substitution of the third part : 

'X3; The Federation feels that having regard to the repressive policy and 
having regard to the .experience of its delegation in London at the last session 
of the Bound Table Conference, participation by its representative 
in the work of the Consultative Committee can be productive of no good 
to national interests unless there is a genuine desire on the part of the 
Government to change that policy and to discuss and come to an agreement with 
the progressive opinion of India on questions of Financial Autonomy, Safeguards, 
Eeservations and Trading Eights, unless towards this end the Consultative 
Committee is at liberty to nave a free and full discussion and unless the questions 
connected with trading rights, financial safeguards etc. are referred to a committee 
composed of an equal number of British and Indian experts, the latter to be such 
men as command the confidence of this Federation’’. 

The Federation then adjourned sine die. 
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The twenty-second annual general meeting of the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce was held at Madras on 19th March 1932 in the premises of the Chamber 
with Mr Jamal Mahomed Saib the President, in the chair, when the annual report 
and accounts of the Chamber were adopted. There was a very large gathering of 
members. In proposing the adoption of the annual report and accounts for the last 
year, Mr. Jamal Mahomed said : 

The year that has closed was one of alternating hope and fear, a flash of bright- 
ness succeeded by a spell of gloom, a brief activity followed by a prolonged stagna- 
tion and BO on. Just at present, the markets for certain articles, each as ground- 
nuts and cotton with which our presidency is very much concerned, show some 
slight buoyancy. But the thing is, nobody can be certain about anything, as the 
general depression has still got its grip on the world. 

It is now more than thirteen years since the Great War ended and yet its after- 
effects are oppressing the world in the shape of problems concerning War Debts and 
Eeparations. Over-production, rise in the standard of living, and the shrinkage of 
income in many important countries are also the causes oi: the present situation. 
But the central and main causes are to be traced to the still unsettled questions of 
War Debts and EeiDarations. Only when these things which disturb the economic 
structure of the world are settled in a satisfactory manner once for all, the world 
will be able to leave behind the troubled waters of economic distress and pass on 
to steady, smooth and normal business. 

You know, gentlemen, that one of the ways in which thr world economic distress 
exhibits itself is by the lack of gold in many countries. The United States of 
America and France have accumulated large stocks of gold while other countries are 
snfiering from a shortage of this precious metal. It is indeed something that 
America is reported to have decided to release a small portion of the gold in the 
Federal Eeserve Bank for assisting her people through the smaller banks. But 
America should go still further, if she wants to, see the world in a better position 
and thereby better her own trade. America and also France will have to be 
considerate and generous and must release substantial portions of their gold stocks 
for the relief of those countries that are short of same, so that there may be a 
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better distribution and circulation of the yellow metal, which is very necessary for 
the credit facilities of the world. These facilities are very badly needed now to relieve 
the tension in the economic position of the world whose trade is more interdependent 
now than ever and tends to become still more so owing, amongst other things, to the 
daily improving and advancing transport facilities. 

Gold Export From India 

When almost every other country in the world is trying to conserve its stock of 
gold and increase it, it is deplorable that large portions of the gold stocks of this 
country which are the results of accumulation of generations are allowed to be 
exported to other countries. Though the necessity and urgency of placing a ban on 
such exports has been clearly pointed out, it is a pity that the Government of India 
have chosen to let the matter alone. It is true that most of the gold coming out is 
distress gold. No one wants to stand in the way of the people using their gold for 
tiding over their difficulties nor in the way of people making a little profit out of it. 
The objection is to the export. Why should not tais gold be saved for the country 
instead of being allowed to go outsiae for benefitting other countries while we our- 
selves are badly in need of it ? 

Such conservation of the gold is all the more necessary in view of the necessity 
of establishing a Reserve Bank as speedily as possible. For setting up the Reserve 
Bank in the right and proper manner, we must have adequately large resources of 
gold. But when shall we have it started, if the gold stocks of the country are 
allowed to be diminished on such a large scale as is being done now ? I earnestly 
hope that the Government will recognise the necessity at least now, of stopping the 
export of gold and making the necessary arrangement to acquire tne stocks coming 
into the market for the benefit of the country. 

Exchange 

I am sorry to say that our grievance as regards exchange has not yet been re- 
dressed, though in this case also the country has expressed its desire in an unmis- 
takable manner. In September last Great Britain found it necessary to suspend the 
gold standard. Then, instead of leaving the Rupee alone, the Government of^ India 
pegged it on to the Sterling. It is said that some of the Scandinavian countries and 
certain Colonies of the Empire have linked their currencies with the Pound Sterling. 
But have not those countries done so of their own free will on a consideration of 
their own particular conditions. We too may link the Rupee with the Sterling when 
the natural and right ratio between these two currencies is found out in the light 
of trade movements and after the present artificial level has been removed. I would 
appeal to the Government not to c'elay any further to put and end to this serious 
and widespread grievance of having linked the rupee with the sterling and at the 
artificial rate of 18 pence. 

The present depression shows itself, as you all know, in the ultimate form of 
scarcity of money and of the miserably low level of prices. This state of affairs can. 
in our own country, be assisted to some extent by the right adjustment of the ex- 
change. Is not all such assistance a necessity under the present devitalising^V con- 
ditions of the country ? 

I am sorry that the country has to bear an added burden of taxation now when 
the trade and commerce of the country need all possible relief and lightening of 
burdens. The Government have indeed adopted measures of retrenchment.^' But, 
instead of increasing taxation, they ought to, in the present economic state of the 
country, pursue further the course of retrenchment and effect more economies. In- 
dustry and commerce which are the arteries of the economic^ life of the country 
should have all relief and encouragement particularly at this juncture when it feels 
so heavily the gripping oppression of economic distress. 

Round Table Conference 

I have whole-heartedly to thank you all, gentlemen, for the kind appreciation and 
approval, expressed by your Committee on your behalf, of what little I have been 
a^e to do as a delegate to the Round Table Conference. The said Conference in 
London concluded in a way which if pursued to its natural developments in the 
right spirit and manner on all sides should finally solve the problems before the 
country satisfactorily to all concerned. Committees have been appointed to pursue 
the work further. That work requires a calm atmosphere and a friendly co-operative 
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spirit all round. It is most regrettable that such an atmosphere and spirit so neces- 
sary for the proper consideration and settlement of such importnnt questions as are 
now before the country are grievously lacking. Let us pray and hope that such a 
desired state of affairs will still be brought about again, and a settlement tolerably 
satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned will be reached. 

In this connection, I earnestly hqpe^ that all sections of the people will see the 
desirability and necessity of reconciliation and smooth pursuit of the desired object 
and that the Government on their part will, wnth reference to the present state of 
affairs, always avoid unnecessary harshness and things which may leave behind un- 
due bitterness and discontent. 

Further, I also earnestly hope that the different communities of the country may 
find agreement and cordiality amongst themselves as behoves citizeiis of the same 
country, adopting a policy of give and take, which policy is indispensable in achiev- 
ing great objects. While other countries of the world are each, with a united voice, 
engaged in grappling with vital issues and trying to forge ahead on the road of 
rapid advancement and progress in all spheres, is it not a great pity that we should 
find it difficult even to achieve unity amongst ourselves wffiich is the basis of all na- 
tional progress ? 

It is regrettable, gentlemen, that the Government of India, have not yet recognised 
the necessity of giving the much needed and adequate protection to the tanning 
industry, which is the foremost industry of our province. May we hope that our 
Government will now at least give to tanning, a key industry of the country, the 
increased protection which it requires and richly deserves, especially at the present 
hard and trying times ? 

I referred at the outset to the brightening up of certain commodities. Ground- 
nuts, cotton and rice are amongst the articles that are showing some liveliness with 
higher prices. Ground-nuts which form the largest export of our province has 
shown indeed a more marked advance. But because of the past experience, one 
hesitates to become enthusiastic about such buoyancy. One wonders wdiether this is 
a sign of a general and permanent revival or only a spasmodic one, probably due, 
say, in the case of grounc-nuts, to the trouble in China, a grower of ground-nuts ; 
or to a diminution of crops in some places with respect to cotton. I do not want, 
however, to be pessimistic and hope that this buoyancy may augment and extend 
itself to other articles showing us round the corner to a better slate of affairs. The 
world has indeed suffered bitterly long enough and I hope that nations will, with 
no more delay, be able to permanently lay at rest the cruelly exacting night-mare of 
war-problems and help the world on to the course of normal trade and commerce. 

CONCLUBION 

In conclusion, I desire to thank you all and other members absent, for your 
willing co-operation in the work of the Chamber. The Chamber owes a great deal 
to the unstinted honorary work of its members on the Committee, the sub-commitees 
and the various public bodies, whose excellence of work is clearly reflected in the 
rapidly improving financial condition of the Chamber and the enlarging circle of 
membership with individuals, firms, joint stock companies, co-operative societies, and 
affiliated Associations amongst them. My warm thanks are also due to the Honorary 
Secretaries and staff who have stood the strain of multiplying work remarkably well 
and in an uncomplaining manner. 


The llenga l^ationa Cliamber o!i Commerce 


Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta on the 11th, February, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar said : 

‘^The year 1931 has just ended, —a year of tears and travail. It will perhaps go 
down to posterity as a year of depression and crisis, an epochal year in the 
economic history of the world. Every nation wanted gold, but many countri^ 
were forced to abandon the gold standard. Anxious to defend their economic 
existence they were attacking the economic existence of others, Fields have ceased 
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to be tilled, nay more, fruits of the soil have been burnt down so that the culti- 
vators may prosper again. Factory ehiruneys have ceased smoking to encourage 
the world to consume more. There are fewer ships on the ocean's highways for 
so many are lying idle in the docks. Great Britain, once the proud financier of 
the world, is at the moment an humble borrower oficriug interest at rates credible 
only in the case of states of an uncertain status. She has had to borrow from the 
United States, whose rise to economic manhood she fostered in the old days and 
from France, much of whose war debts she recently remitted. Yesterday she was 
the^^bulwark of free trade, to-day she is busy building tarilf walls. 

“The Government have embarked upon a policy of repression throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Ordinary laws have been suspended and ordi- 
nances have been piled one upon another. Leaders of the people have been dapped 
in jail. Freedom of speech and of the press has been severely restricted. The 
Government have inaugurated a policy of show of strength. At the same time 
they are also pursuing a policy of offering constitutional advance. A number of 
people been invited to the Round Table Committees, and the British members have 
already arrived in India. It is the same picture of grim contrasts. — of friendly 
protestations followed by stern action — that I have pointed out as characteristic of 
this epachal year, but which are none the easier to understand from the view-point 
of sound statesmanship. 

“There has been going on a trial of strength between the Government and the 
Congress, the most widespread and powerful political organisation in the country. The 
latter is excluded from all deliberations in regard to the framing of the constitution. 
On the other hand, the Government appear to count upon the support of a section 
of Mahomedan community represented at the Round Table Conference, as also of a 
section of the depressed classes represented by Dr. x\mbedkar. With these two 
sections, as with the British elements, Government have formed an ente7ite cordiale. 
with a view to frame a constitution for India. It passes our comprehension how 
such constitution-building can prove successful. Let us try to realise the situation 
more closely. 

“The real problem that stares us in the face relates not merely to the framing 
of a constitution, but involves the consideration of all the elements that must go 
to ensure its workability in the future. The question thus arises, is it at all 
likely that the constitution, so determinedly sought to be framed by the Government 
in detachment from the Congress representatives, will be acceptable to the people for 
whom it is intended ? The answer is too obvious to need elaboration. It is pretty 
certain that the Congress and those whom it represents will look upon such framing 
of a constitution over their heads as a cause of just grievance to the nation, and 
therefore in all likelihood these very circumstances of launching the constitution will 
inspire a determined resistance to its working hereafter. The Government and the 
minorities expect, perhaps, that it will work, since by crushing the Congress, all 
opposition will be e'iminated. But will the Congress be crushed ? The leaders of 
the Congress who are now in jail, will have to be released some day, perhaps before 
long, and their antipathy if not active hostility towards the new constitution will 
then have to be reckoned with. It may even be possible to keep the individual 
Congress leaders clapped in jail, and thus lestrict their liberty of action but the 
more vital difficulty would remain viz., whether the sterility of these leaders would 
effectively eradicate from the minds of the people their aspiration for the attainment 
of a really responsible Government to such an extent, ^ as to make a constitution, 
framed under such conditions, acceptable to them. Can it be seriously held that the 
combination of a section of the Mahomedan population and the minorities under 
Dr. Ambedkar’s influence, together with the British interests, work in such effective 
co-operation as to make a success of the constitution independently of the present- 
day politically minded people the vast majority of whom hold the Congress view. 

“The signs are clearly against such eventuality. There is evidence on all sides of 
the growing alienation of confidence in and sympathy with the Government owing 
to its present policy. That repression and discontent grow hand in hand needs no 
argument to prove. Indeed the London “Economist” of about 3 weeks ago has 
pointedly said : “In all times and places anti- Govern mental movements notoriously 
thrive in an atmosphere of official persecution.” To my mind the effect of the work- 
ing of the policy so far has vastly increased the already vast uncertainties that have 
overspread the fate of the nation. I apprehend that the complications that will thrive 
in the present atmos^phere may assume tremendous proportion* a* time goe* on and 
any real solution will become infinitely more difficult. 
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“As businessmen we are particularly concerned with the establishment of peace and 
tranquillity, for without them business needs must become as it has become impossi- 
ble. We cannot contemplate with equanimity the terrible consequences of a 
prolonged political struggle between the Government and the people. Therefore in 
the interest of all parties concerned an immediate and statesman-like move is called 
for in order to create that tranquillity which alone can ensure smooth, working both 
in regard to constitution building as well as carrying on business, and with such 
object, passion and prestige, repression and refutation should be forgotten, so that 
all parties may join in conference. It seems to me that the practical steps that may 
serve to remedy the very difficult situation that has arisen are these : the immediate 
grant of full provincial autonomy to be closely followed by responsibility at the 
centre ; in respect of the latter tne committees now sitting should leave no stone 
unturned to obtain the cooperation of Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress In 
settling safeguards and other incidental matters relating thereto- As a necessary 
preliminary it is surely only too obvious that the Government should take the only 
effective preliminary steps of suspending all ordinances and extra-ordinary laws and 
releasing political prisoners. On the other side, the Congress should also undertake 
to suspend all activities in connection with Civil Disobedience. And for my part, I 
cannot doubt the Congress and the country will adequately respond to such a just 
and generous gesture from the Government, and thereupon cordiality will be restored 
in the relations between India and Great Britain, — a cordiality to which the best 
men in both countries look forward.” 

He next considered some of the outstanding recent events in the economic situa- 
tion of the country, and in doing so he referred to the steady, orogressive deteriora- 
tion of Government’s financial position, in spite of occasional ac.ventitious help from 
unexpected directions. The Government, he said, had somehow been able to survive 
a crisis but the general condition was still very unsatisfactory. 

‘The obvious question that strikes me”, continued Mr. Sirkar, “when I consider 
the problem of the export of gold is : why the Government did not take any steps 
to check this flow of gold from the country. When every other nation in the world is 
straining every nerve to conserve its stock of gold, when the Governments of almost 
all advanced countries in the world have imposed restriction upon export of gold 
with varying degrees of severity (some of them have even prohibited it altogether), 
we have the strange example of the Government of India freely permitting gold 
export, if not actively encouraging it. It could not be, that the Government thought 
that gold was so plentiful in the country that we could^ afford to lose a part of it. 
Indian opinion unanimously demanded the immediate imposition ^ of an embargo. 
Commercial organisations and Chambers of Commerce protested against the Govern- 
ment’s apparent indifference in the face of heavy and continued drain of gold. 
Your Committee also authorised me to issue a statement wherein we strongly urged 
the immediate imposition of an embargo on gold and simultaneous arrangement for 
purchase of the metal by the Government at a fixed price higher than what is now 
permitted by statute. But the Government did not pay any heed to these representa- 
tions of responsible iDodies like Chambers of Commerce. Their attitude can only be 
explained oy their anxiety about the exchange ratio. They had exhausted nearly 
all their resources in their attempt to maintain the exchange at^ Is. 6d., and yet 
in September last the rupee was sbwlv breaking away from its moorings. All 
reasonable anticipations were against the Government’s ability to keep the rupee 
stable without outside assistance in the form of a foreign loan ot actual shipments 
of gold by the Government. And, as you are aware, they were, as a matter of fact, 
to invoke the assistance of the British Government in this respect. Then came the 
world’s exchange cataclysm. India abandoned the gold ratio and switched on to 
sterling. In the new circumstances that emerged from the exchange troubles, it 
suddenly became profitable to buy gold in India and sell it abroad. Gold shipments 
filled the gap of a lauguishing export trade and gave the rupee exchange that support 
which the Government haa almost despaired of getting from any other direction. 
The conclusion is irresistible, that, on account of the support it gave to the rupee 
the export of gold from India was allowed to go on unchecked by the Government. 
And the truth of this remark will be clearly realised if you would glance at 
the figures for the Balance of Trade during the months of August to Nevember 
of the current financial year and compare them with those for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. It will be seen that though there has been almost 
a consistent tendency for the balance of exports over im ports to increase, the figures 
for the current year are all of them lower than those oi: the previous year. And if 
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you will further realise that even with the larger balances last year the exhange 
could not be maintained at the lower point except with great difficulties and 
that it has almost touched the upper point with smaller balances this year, you 
cannot get away from the fact that it is the export of gold which has contributed 
to this upward tendency of the exchange ; and tiie inaction of the Government of 
India in the matter can be explained only by their anxiety strengthened by the 
exchange. If that is so, then the Government have indeed inflicted a grave injury 
on the country. I cannot for a moment imagine that a Government in these times 
can consider the maintenance of an exchange ratio to be of greater consequence eco- 
nomically than the protection of the stock of gold in the country. 

^‘Naturally in their disastrous gold policy the Government have had the usual 
support from foreign commercial interests in India. It is fully in accord with the 
unbroken, traditional and often unreasoned support these latter have always given 
to the Government’s financial policy. They argue that the export of gold has 
enabled the Government to effect some expansion of currency, for which Indian 
opinion had been clamouring and that the Indian sellers of gold have made some 
profit. The reply is obvious. Indian opinion was in favour of Government purchasing 
the gold themselves, in which case the currency could still have been expanded, and 
the sellers could still have had their due profit" 

“In the face of such grave events and the universal condemnation that has greeted 
the Government’s policy, the determined silence of the Finance Member is almost 
amazing. It is rather strange that the Finance Member who has never lost an op- 
portunity to defend his policy, whose lengthy apologies of his financial policy has 
been such a marked feature of his regime, has scrupulously been maintaining silence. 
For months the commercial community in the country has demanded from him an 
explanation of his policy without success. On behalf of this Chamber I request him 
immediately to explain his policy to the country and the reasons as to why he 
thought it necessary to take the steps he has taken, and more especially why he has 
refused to take the steps that were universally suggested by the Indian commercial 
community. 

- “The Government of India have hit upon a somewhat novel plan of issuing 
additional currency without limit against Government securities temporarily pur- 
chased from the Imperial Bank. The provisions for issuing emergency currency 
against inland trade bills, we are told, could not be brought into operation on 
account of the paucity or bills in the profolio ^ of the Imperial Bank. The first 
question I would like to ask in this connexion is, whether it was at all necessary for 
the Government to adopt such an extra-ordinary method for the expansion of 
currency. Not that it is not permissible under the law. But this is the first 
occasion since the passing of the Currency Act of 1923 that the Government have 
had to resort to this procedure. The Imperial Bank has reduced its rate on loans 
against Government securities and yet the total volume of the Bank’s loans against 
securities, cash credits and internal bills of exchange is smaller than it was in the 
busier months of the present season and in the corresponding periods of the last 
two years with a smaller volume of notes in circulation.^ It clearly proves that 
demand for trade accommodation at any rate did not require the issue of emergency 
currency. Further the seasonal character of the currency expansion, which has been 
emphasised in the Government communique, is entirely absent from the new issues 
in so far as no provision has been made to ensure the return of the currency after 
the ‘supposed’ needs have been met. Whether these additional issues of currency 
should be retained in circulation or withdrawn will, therefore, depend entirely on the 
judgment of the Government— -a judgment in which the commercial community has 
lost confidence.” 
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The following are extracts from the presidential address of Prof. T. K. Durals- 
wami Aiyar, delivered at the Fifteenth Conference of the Indian Economic Associ- 
ation held at Bombay on the 2nd. January, 1932 : — 

That a country with about £4,000 millions of capital invested overseas, which is 
the greatest international capital market and the repository of much of the free 
balances of the world should be driven off the gold standard in a time of peace even 
after the for.Lation of a National Government which gave unmistakable evidence of 
its determination to balance the budget, is an event of such outstanding significance 
that the circumstances which led to it require examination. 

Gold Standard Crisis 

Strange as it may appear, with reference to the practical Englishman, it was his 
absence of realism in regard to the ’working of the gold standard that, in the main, 
brought about the crisis in England. Having worked the gold standard ever since 
its inception in a manner that promoted economic progress throughout the world 
during the period of her unquestioned ascendancy in international finance and bank- 
ing, England did not quite realise all the dangers inherent in the working of the gold 
standard since the pound came back to gold parity in 1925. A change had come over 
the proportion of world trade held by different countries. Whereas the position of the 
United States of America in that respect became stronger, that of England was weaken 
In these circumstances, having regard to the large accumulation of gold in the Uni- 
ted States of America, no portion of which she w’as anxious to release and the 
steadily increasing drain of gold into France since the Wall Street crisis, England 
which laid great stress on the supreme importance of maintaining the gold standard 
should have displayed a greater sense of her wonted realism. It was rather unfor- 
tunate that influential organs of public opinion in England together with some of her 
distinguished bankers helped to divert attention from the peril inherent in the gold 
situation as it was developing by expatiating on the symptoms of over-production 
of commodities and the need for the reduction of labour costs. This faulty dis- 
tribution of emphasis did not give the right lead to English public opinion. One 
who looks beneath the surface can detect during recent years in England a mild 
and, it may be, suppressed conflict between two schools of thought. One school 
represented by some of the great bankers was most emphatic about the maintenance 
of the gold parity of the pound sterling and called for a rapid reduction in wages 
and salaries. This school was impressed with the supreme necessity for maintaining 
the importance of London as an international financial centre. They did not sufli- 
ciently realise the danger to the gold standard arising from the growing mal-distri- 
bution of gold and did not therefore press strongly for concerted action on the part 
of the great central banks of the world. This school gave much publicity to a book 
by a French author who criticised the want of adaptability and flexibility of British 
Industry while France was helping to undermine world stock of that metal. The 
other school of thought waa,^ in the main, represented by Professor Keynes, Sir 
Josiah Stamp and some businessmen. They were particular even like the other 
school than the competitive power of the basic industries of England should be res- 
tored. This school was aware of various conditions that brought about the instability 
of the economic structure of the world. But they were particularly impressed with the 
danger to the capitalistic system involved in the massing of increasing quantities of 
gold in the United States of America and France. They were apprehensive of the 
heavy fall of prices which may result from this development leading to many coun- 
tries going off the gold standard. They were keen about exploring the avenues of 
international agreement in regard to the basis of credit with a view to arresting the 
fall of prices and reviving confidence. They however did not have the same hold on 
public opinion as the other school. It was rather extraordinary that those in 
England who were very^ keen on maintaining the gold standard did not ade- 
quately realise the implication of the steady massing of gold in the United States of 
America and France, Under the gold standard ii: should have served as a danger 
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signal, the import of which it is difficult to mistake. To Great Britain particu- 
larly, the development was of ominous significance. For she had a large amount of 
capital jn goods abroad like_ railways, rubber-estates, tea gardens, oil wells, tin and 
gold mines._ Her economy is partly based on the prosperity of countries producing 
raw materials and food stuffs like Australia, Argentina, Brazil, and India which 
a hugh fall of prices is likely to place in the category of defaulters. Further, 
England has been increasingly borrowing funds on short term account. Her internal 
economy has h?.d to withstand the inelasticity of wage rates thus placing the indus- 
tries under a great handicap. In these conditions the accumulation of gold in the 
United States of America and France should have in time shaken England out of her 
self-complacency and made her withdraw her credits, realise securities and accumulate 
gold. She did nothing of the kind but seemed to have believed that she could 
somehow muddle through to success. There was not, one should think, sufficient recog- 
nition of the conditions under which alone the very delicate system of the gold 
standard can work. In the altered condition of international trade and finance since 
the end of the Great war England did not fill the same relative position as she did 
before. Whereas before the War England was the dominant world market for capital 
and she was the foremost commercial country with the heaviest foreign trade flourish- 
ing under a policy of free trade, since the war conditions had altered. The foreign 
trade of the United States of America exceeded that of England and tariffs 
stiffer and more widespread governed a larger proportion of the world trade. Where- 
as before the war the monetary gold of the world was dispersed in circulation 
among the people of many countries besides finding a place in the central banks, it 
came to be concentrated in recent years to the extent of about 70 per cent in the 
central banks of two countries only. Having regard to the potentialities for insta- 
bility inherent in the unsatisfactory political relations subsisting between France and 
Germany, it was the part of wisdom for England to have adopted a cautious policy 
of limiting her international obligations on short term account, realising her secu- 
rities and accumulating gold. Any other policy, whatever justification it might find 
in pre-war precedents, was out of accord with the requirements of the situation, 
particularly while great countries like the United States of America and France were 
sitting tight on a huge quantity of gold which was the basis of the currency and 
credit system of the whole world. 

The Future' of Gold Standard 

The only development that might have enabled England to remain on the gold 
standard was a check to a further fall of prices, if not a recovery thereof. The 
political relations between France and Germany gave the finishing touch to an al- 
ready complicated situation. With the heavy recall of funds from London in an 
atmosphere of nervousness, England had to go off the gold standard. 

One need not, however, deplore the decision of England in view of the fact that 
under the circumstances governing the continued mal-distribution of gold,^ the^ main- 
tenance of the gold standard by England would have led to the dis-equilibrium of 
the balance of payments becoming much more pronounced than ever. The mere 
granting of furi:her credits by France and the United States of America just before 
September 20, 1931, in the absence of a comprehensive policy regarding the gold 
situation in relation to world price levels, would have enablea England to continue 
the maintenance of the gold standard for some time more but would have accen- 
tuated the unfavourable character of her balance of payments. For, the continued 
rise in the value of gold which would have su^iervened would have led to the hard- 
ships from which England was suffering becoming more pronounced. The breaking 
away from the gold standard gave some fillip to industrial production in England. 
The feeling of something like fatalism that was creeping over England for some time 
past received a much-needed check. The apiDropriateness of the action of England in 
the circumstances received confirmation in the attitude displayed by various other 
countries in respect of the gold standard. To us in India, a long overdue relief 
came as a result of the rupee being divorced from Is. 6d. gold. 

The important question, however, is the future of the gold standard. There are 
many elements of instability in the present situation. The heavy and continued fall 
in prices has brought about the derangement of the international capital market. 
For, the debtor countries growing primary products have found themselves unable to 
stand the strain of the payment of interest on capital already borrowed from the 
lending countries of the world. There is, besides, the peculiar position of Germany 
with a cloud of uncertainty hanging over the reparations question and her short 
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term obligations. A number of proposals are being made with reference to the 
machinery of currency organisation for the future. Bi-mctallism is one such remedy 
proposed. But in the absence of harmony between the important countries of the 
world, an eloquent exhibition of which is seen in recent events, there is no chance 
for old prejudices breaking down and a new harmony developed with reference to 
the adoption of the proposals for bi-metallism. Another suggestion that is made is 
to organise the economic and financial structure of each individual country with re- 
ference to an index number of prices. The suggestion again cannot meet the re- 
cuirements of the situation, for the economic structure of the world thus far has 
cepended to such a considerable extent upon international trade that the adoption of 
the proposal by individual countries of a scheme of regulation with reference to an 
index number of prices is incompatible with the maintenance of international trade 
on a level that could square with world prosperity. We are therofore thrown back 
upon the solution represented by the rationalisation of the gold standard. There is 
no doubt that, if only international understanding is secured and a genuine peace of 
mind is brought to bear upon the solution of world economy, a situation is sure to 
be developed which will permit of all the wheels of international trade running 
again smoothly without perpetual dislocation of it by impossible tarifis and repara- 
tion payments. Given a will to work out a solution, there is enough monetary gold 
in the world to set the machinery of production and distribution running again so 
that continued prosperity is achieved- In this connection one feels that a strong 
permanent committee of economic and financial experts of very high standing well- 
xnown for their freedom from obsession of militantly nationalistic outlook and 
regard for general prosperity and drawn from important countries of the world is 
urgently called for so that proposals of a very authoritative and reasonable character 
may be made with a view to breaking the present depression. Until, however, an 
international solution is reached it will be suicidal if proposals are adopted for res- 
toring the gold standard by England. It is much better that the temporary incon- 
veniences resulting from a fluctuating exchange are endured rhan a premature 
attempt is made towards the restoration of the gold standard. 

Banking Strxjctuke in India 

The Banking structure in India like that of every other country is the expression 
of its social and economi organisation. The scope for raising the structure of credit 
on solid foundations in the villages depends on the spirit that informs the economic 
organisation of life undergoing a radical modification. In such event, there will be 
scope for Co-operative Credit Banks and Land Mortgage Banks functioning 
effectively and dealing with the problems of short and long term _ credit res- 
pectively. The only scope from the unsatisfactory credit situation of the 
villages consists in promoting the rapid evolution of conditions that would enable the 
co-operative movement to work effectively in different spheres like credit, sale pur- 
chase and production. 

Referring to the part ^flayed by the indigenous banker, the President said : The 
financial resources of a very large number of indigenous bankers scattered over the 
country are in the aggregate very large and consequently the dependence of this 
class ^ of bankers on the central money markets is not very much. The Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee point out that, when the Reserve Bank is established 
indigenous bankers who fulfil the conditions laid down should be treated as member 
banks with the right to have their bills rediscounted by the Reserve Bank. In this 
connection it is not quite clear to what extent the institution of the Reserve Bank 
will add to the bill portfolio of the indigenous bankers W’hich will make it necessary 
for. them to resort to the Reserve Bank for rediscounting purposes. Looking into the 
balance sheet of the Commercial Banks, one finds that among the assets of such 
banks, bills figure only to a very small extent. This shows that there are not enough 
bills available of such satisfactory character that the banks care to discount them. 
One of the most important problems that call for examination in this connection is 
the reason why the structure of industry and trade does not admit of a larger 
number of bills being created. It may be that the want of confidence on the part 
of the Banks in many of those who carry on trade and industry in the smaller towns 
explains this lack of the creation of Bills. 

Turning our attention to Commercial Banks, we find that whereas the number of 
towns in India is 2,300, it is only in 339 towns in 1928 that we find a bank or 
branch of a bank or agency of a bank. This paucity of banks may be explained by 
- the absence of enough sayings which might become the subject of deposits, the small 
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part played by large scale production by fairly big firms and big retail_ shops, the 
extent to which loans are required for consumption rather than production and the 
greater elasticity characterising the methods of the indigenous bankers. 

It is, therefore, obvious that unless adequate steps are taken to improve the 
agricultural and industrial production, the scope for increased trade and increase in 
banking facilities is not likely to arise. An analysis of the assets of the Commer- 
cial Banks which discloses the very high percentage of investments^ in Government 
securities shows that the scope for financing trade and industry by means of loans 
and advances is rather restricted. This shows that even the _ available bank-credit 
represented by the small amount of deposits with the commercial banks is not fully 
availed of by trade and industry. 

It would have been very helpful if the Banking Enquiry Committee had cons^ 
dered at length the question of the suitability of branch banking as contrasted with 
independent banking with reference to the character and the need for banking 
facilities in different y^arts of the country. One often hears complaints that the 
deposits collected by the branches in particular localities are spirited away to the 
headquarters, the localities concerned being thus deprived of funds. 

The obiection that such independent banks would have on their hands large funds 
lying idle when the busy season of the locality is over, loses its force in view of the 
fact that, on the establishment of the Reserve Bank, it will be open for the Banks to 
rediscount, their bills and thus avoid the accumulation of cash lying idle in slack 
seasons. 


Einanoing Industries in India 

In view of the unsatisfactory development of industries^ in the country, the 
Banking Enquiry Committee have devoted considerable attention to the question oi 
financing industries. They have recommended that Provincial Industrial Corporations 
may be started with Government aid for the purpose. As for large scale industries 
like Cotton, Jute, Iron and Steel, etc., one feels that private enterprise has been 
found adequate to finance them. The recent financial difficulties of industrial firms 
are due to the conditions that affected the raw material and the unsatisiactqry 
nature of the market for finished goods. As for small industries which accoruing 
to the various Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee^ Reports, suffer 
adequate finance, the question arises whether their difficulties are not due to tne 
absence of the requisite capacity for organising the production of goods with remr- 
ence to the raw material and the securing of a -permanent and satisfactory market 
for finished goods. The state may devote its attention towards creating conditions 
under which co-operative organisation may be resorted to^ with a view to the placing 
of such industrial concerns on a satisfactory footing. With a scientific system 01 
bounties and tariffs, a spirit of confidence may be promoted whmh may^ admit 01 
private enterprise being equal to the occasion in the matter of the provision m ade- 
quate finance for industries. The proper organisation of currency _and_ credit by tne 
Reserve Bank to come is likely to reduce the seasonal fluctuations in interest rates 
with the result that industrial finance will not be hampered by the high interest 
rates associated with the present currency and banking organisation.^ ^ 

It is rather remarkable that the managing agency system which is associateci witii 
successful trade and industry in India has not turned its attention^ to ‘tne line 01 

merchant banking which may be made the basis of an organisation ;_ior enabUng 

industries to secure funds from the general public. . -j: -tu - 

The Banking Enquiry Committee have shown great enthusiasm tor. the . vep^ 
early establishment of a Reserve Bank. For nothing is more stnkmg than the 
heights to which the bank rate rises in India during the busy season. In a scienti- 
fic banking and currency organisation there is absolutely no need m the 

conditions in which the trade of India is conducted in wholesale markets, 
for the price of money to become very high in the busy seaso^u. J-his 

anomaly becomes all the more glaring since the ipercentage of the actual 
metallic portion of the paper currency reserve is very muca higher than what tne 
statute requires. It must be the obligation of the currency authority which in 
happens to be the Government to finance legitimate trade requirements at reasonable 
rates of interest by issuing adequate quantities of additional currency, ihis is tne 
only method available till the Reserve Bank is established. The term emergency 
currency is not likely to give a correct notion of the purpose for which the currency 
is issued. In India, the season during which crops are moved annually requires 
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hupje quantities of additional currency the bulk of which later finds i(s way back 
into the currency reserve and the cash balances of the bank with the result that 
there is a larp;c quantity of currency lyinc: idle in the slack season with banks which 
does not earn appreciable interest. This demand for additional currency being a 
recurring one a reasonable forecast of which could be made with reference to the 
estimate of the weight of the different crops to be moved and their wholesale prices, 
means should be found for placing adequate quantities of currency at the disposal 
of business. It is extraordinary that the combined ivisdom of the Imperial Bank, the 
mighty exchange banks and the Indian joint stock banks has thus far not devised a 
machinery for inducing the Government to place the required amount of funds at 
the disposal of trade at reasonable rates of interest so that the producer of the 
staples of export trade may get better prices for his commodities and those engaged 
in industry may have the advantage of cheaper money. It is true that Government 
officials in charge of the Currency Depaitment may not have the requisite qualifica- 
tions and may not be competent to transact what is, in essence, a banking operation. 
It may, further, be urged that the issue of ‘emergency’ currency can only be made 
against trade bills which are not available in the Indian market of sufficient 

cpiantity. These two objections though of some validity can be overcome. If the 
loans from currency reserve are made in the busy season for a short period against 
Government paper which the banks in India hold in large quantities, say at 6 per 
cent, it will nave a beneficial effect on the producer of primary commodities and 
those engaged in trade and industry. Government officials may easily manage this 
business, A total limit of issue by Government may be set from year to year 

having regard to all relevant circumstances, like the estimate of the weight of crops 
to be moved, their prices, the presence or absence of speculation and the composition 
of the currency reserve. The sum total so fixed can be rationed among all the banks 
on the basis of the average amount of the loans and advances of each bank. At 
any rate since some considerable time may elapse before the Reserve Bank becomes 
an established fact, the ingenuity of the commercial world in close co-operation with 
the Government which is the currency authority must find some means by which 
the burden of high interest rates for financing legitimate seasonal trade should be 
removed. There is, however, at present an obstacle in the way of any improvement of 
the kind suggested above in view of the high level of the bank rate rendered 

necessary by the very difficult position of international finance and Indian 

exchange. 

Discussing the present industrial depression, the President explained why the 
peasant should suffer if prices of his product fall. He said : There need not be 
any suffering if all his obligations iucluding the goods he buys and his debt burden 
are reduced in price correspondingly. The trouble is due to the fact that depression 
affects different goods in different degress, commodities differently from services, and 
leaves untouched contractual obligations expressed in terms of money. 

Turning next to the reaction of the depression on currency and finance, one feels 
that the effects have been very harmful. While many of the sources of revenue, 
like customs, income-tax, excise, stamps, etc., shrink under conditions of depression 
the expenditure of Government being to a considerable extent contractual in 
character offers a great resistance to retrenchment. It may be urged from a theo- 
retical point of view that apart from external obligations in gold which become 
burdensome in kind as a result of a fall in prices, depression need not necessarily 
lead to distress provided adjustments of prices, wages and debt burden are effected. 
In the modern money economy such adjustments are very difficult for a number of 
reasons. Many obligations like debts are contractual in terms of money. The prices 
of different commodities move down with different velocities and the prices of services 
react very slowly to a fall in prices. These elements of friction are the causes of 
distress due to depression. 

The currency situation in India has uudergone a transformation on account of 
the depression. The Governments of countries like Argentine and Australia, who 
■produce foodstuffs and raw materials, depend on continuous imports of capital and 
.iave to meet external obligations on account of interest are in a similar position to 
India. They had to go off the gold standard. In India the Government was very 
hard put to it in the matter of maintaining the exchange value of the rupee. Even 
as going off the gold standard in the peculiar conditions of the working of that 
standard recently brought relief to England, the divorce from gold of the rupee has 
had.a beneficial effect on Indian economy. The controversy over the exchange value 
of the rupee has almost lost its meaning, now that the pound sterling is depreciated 
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in terms of gold. The value of the rupee hovers about 13d. only gold at present. 
The real burden of the national debt of India, sterling and rupee, has been reduced 
considerably. The currency question throughout the world is in the melting pot, 
and the currency system of India even as that of every other country in the world 
is sure to be organised with reference to the economic situation of the country as a 
whole thus safeguarding the general and permanent interests of the country. 

Economic Reconstruction 

Perhaps no question istof greater moment at the present day than the determination 
of a plan of social and economic advance for the immediate future of our country. 
A realisation of the gigantic nature of the problem that confronts the country is 
essential if support is to be forthcoming for suitable measures towards remedying the 
situation. It is no less than providing elements of decent life for about 350 millions 
of God’s humanity, one-fifth of the human race. The condition precedent for 
economic progress is distinct realisation on the part of the leaders of the people 
that economic progress is not only desirable but an urgent and overwhelming neces- 
sity. Secondly, there ought to be a general conviction that it is possible and pra- 
cticable to adopt measures and devise courses of action that will have the happy 
result of promoting material welfare. Thirdly, whatever customs and practices stand 
in the way of economic progress should be subjected to a close and searching ex- 
amination and public opinion should be convinced of the necessity for strong 
measures for their abolition. Fourthly, there ought to be the readiness to find the 
requisite money for carrying out policies that would promote material w^elfare, due 
care however being taken to secure that the governing consideration in the applica- 
tion of such money should be efficiency. Fifthly, an organisation has to be created 
which will be entrusted with the work of devising suitable measures of economic 
amelioradon. In this connection we are happy to record that the Government of 
India recently invited Sir Arthur Salter of the League of Nations to report on the 
organisation of Economic Advisory Councils for India. His report was published a 
few months back and deserves thoughtful consideration. The prosperity of nations 
is so much bound up with the proper solution of complex econonaic problems that 
most advanced countries like England, Germany and France have felt the need for 
such agencies and have made provision for them. A body which can take a view of 
the economic problem as a whole and consider it in relation to other spheres of 
social life as well as particular economic questions is an urgent necessity, if econo- 
mic progress is to be steadily pursued and waste is to be avoided. In the special 
circumstances that surround political evolution in India at present, the overmastering 
need for an authoritative and competent body charged with the discussion of impor- 
tant economic questions and formulation of suitable measures is obvious, if econo- 
mic improvement is to be progressively achieved without being interfered with by 
the play of party politics. 

Let us sketch briefly some of the main problems that will have to be investigated 
by the proposed Council. Of foremost importance is the condition of the agricultu- 
rist. Rura' indebtedness is now estimated to stand at about 900 crores of rupees. 
The recent catastrophic fall in prices has added tremendously to the real burden 
of such indebtedness. It acts as a dead weight on agricultural production. Though 
interference with the normal operation of economic laws may sometimes let loose 
forces disastrous in their operation the case for a fresh examination of the relations 
of debtors and creditors in our country-side may be of a compelling character. It 
should be one of the first tasks of any Economic Advisory Council to take in hand 
this problem, examine it in all its bearings and suggest suitable and if necessary 
bold measures for dealing with it. 

It may not be out of place to point out that the indebtedness referred to has 
grown largely out of social and moral causes which require energetic handling if the 
peasant is to turn over a new leaf. Here comes the importance of devising methods 
which will raise his standard of life. All the available agencies including Govern- 
ment and leaders of public opinion must be infected with an enthusiasm for such a 
cause. It will be one of the foremost task of the Council to devise expedients of 
different kinds towards achieving this end. Non-official Councils will have to be 
organised from the village upward and officials should also be in close association 
with them in an advisory capacity. The executive ^ authorities of the district should 
be in friendly and active touch with such organisations and all the departments of 
Government should take a lively interest in measure of amelioration and help to- 
wards creating an atmosphere favourable for progress. This will help to form the 
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much needed public opinion in favour of progressive politics. Methods of procedure 
should be worked out and devise; adopted so that the members of the village council 
would take a lively interest in self-improvement of different kinds, display a readiness 
to tax themselves and maintain a record of the different aspects of the economic 
life of the village bringing it up to date, ^ 

Next comes the colossal task of bringing about the vupplication of science to agri- 
cultural and industrial production. The question whether legislation is necessary for 
the purpose of securing consolidated holding requires examination, The co-operative 
movement is not functioning properly on account of the absence of the true co-ope- 
rative spirit. The weak points should be searched out and remedied. The movement 
should be broadened and deepened. The adoption of measures with a view to the 
creation of a healthy balance between agricultural and industrial production in the 
country should be one of the prime tasks of the Council, There arc various other 
cuestions to be investigated like the middle class unemployment, the balance between 
different kinds and stages of education, the extension of irrigation facilities in the 
absence of safeguards for improved method of cultivation being adopted, the re-ac- 
tions on economic progress of an increavSe in population, the economics of public 
health, the incidence and distribution of taxation, Central Provincial and Local 
Government's relation to the money market, purchase by Governnient of private 
railways, the contribution by Railways to the treasury, State policy in regard to 
the electrical development, the creation of warehouses, the operation of railway 
rates and the development of canal traffic. 

It may be urged that questions like the above have not been neglected thus far, 
and the reports of various Comniittees and Commissions appointed to investigate and 
report on specific economic queslpions attest the earnestness of Government. The 
weak point in the system consists however in the circumBtanco that there is no au- 
thoritative and competent body to review each economic problem in relation to other 
economic problems and the whole sphere of social life. Apart from this there is the 
disadvantage involved in the fact that a period of agitation has necessarily to elapse 
before a Committee may be appointed to deal with any question. The treatment thus has 
a tendency to become sporadic, fragmentary and imperfect. This perhaps explains 
why the reports of the various Committees have not been implemented by the 
Government of India. A permanent body with a continuous tenure dealing with the 
economic life of the people as a whole and specific economic questions, is likely to 
furnish the requisite co-ordination and continuity of policy, to awaken a new sense 
of responsibility on the part of the Government as well as the people and to create 
necessary traditions. 

While developing plans for economic reconstruction one cannot help reflecting on 
the difficulty likely to be experienced in securing the necessary finances. But it 
should not be forgotten that the expenditure incurred in this connection is on a par 
with that incurred in the reorganisation of a business which has drifted into employ- 
ing sloppy methods and using antiquated machinery. Only great care shou d be 
taken to secure that the interests of efficiency receive paramount consideration in the 
matter of the constitution of the Council, financial stringency ought not to stand 
in the way of the organisation of an institution with the proper functioning of 
which is bound up the rapid expansion of the economic efficiency of the people and 
the augmentation of the sources on which public revenues depend. 

Any avoidable delay in this respect is likely to have unfortunate results. The 
earnestness of keen men combined with the sense of frustration induced by unsatis- 
factory economic conditions is producing a number of fertile suggestions for develop- 
ment on different lines like a five-year plan for education, a rapid 
scheme of sanitary improvement, and State promotion of industrial banks. In the 
absence of a co-ordinating agency inspiring confidence by its efficiency and authori- 
tative character, there is the danger of the State being stampeded into incurring 
expenditure on particular schemes which for lack of development of correlated 
schemes may fail to yield the expected results. Given satisketory Economic Councils, 
given knowledge, courage, a sense of sacrifice and above all a spirit of good-will, the 
arrears of economic development that have accumulated may yet be cleared up in a 
short period and the vast population of this land will come into the possession of a 
rich life and enjoy material welfare of the kind which is open to the population of 
ad.vanced countries like England and Japan. 
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Opening Day — 28t!i. March 1932 

Tributes to the Viceroy 

record attendance of Euling Princes at the Eleventh Se^gion of the 
v?^ V opened by H. E. the Viceroy at New Delhi on the 

^otn, March 19o2. Before the Viceroy's address a cordial welcome was extended to 
nu Willingdqn by a resolution moved by the Natvah of JBhopaL the 

Onancenor, which tendered eincerest good wishes to His Excellency, 

ThQ Maharaja of Bikaner^ welcoming the Viceroy, said that Lord Willingdott 
when he was Governor of two presidencies, had already given ample evidence of hifi 
sympathy with the Princes. The imcomparable personality of Lady Willingdon and 
her universal popularity and esteem required no mention. Both their Excellencies 
were known aiso for their hospitality. He felt sure that India’s hope in the pre- 
sent Viceroy would not be in vain. 

The Jam Saheb of Naivanaqar on behalf of the Western Indian States, associated 
himself with the resolution and said that he was personally proud to welcome Hie 
Excellency as a fine sportsman, a warm friend and a wise counsellor. His Excel- 
lency had, during the last few months, embarked on a period of constructive en- 
deavour for securing India her legitimate place in the Empire. In Lord Willingdon 
India as well as the Empire had the right mnn in the right place. 

The Maharaja of Alwar said that Lord Willingdon possessed two very essential 
qualifications oi a Viceroy, namely, courage and statesmanship, courage combined 
with firmness and^ strength and imagination combined with sympathy and foreaight- 
edness. That India should have such a Viceroy at the helm of her affairs when 
constitutional questions were on the anvil was really India’s good luck. His Highness 
hoped that before long Lord Willingdon would be the first constitutional Governor- 
General of British India and would be, as he had always been, the best friend of 
the Princes. He wished Lord Willingdon every succe^^s in his endeavours firsily to 
establish peace and a happy administration and secondly, to prepare the ground for 
inaueurating the Eeforms _ j'> t' e. 

Tlie Makar a/a Bana of Jhala 2 i;ar, Baid that the Viceroy had introduced a new 
phase in the Princes’ relations with the Crown by inspiring a feeling that with 
Jaira at the helm of affairs, they could always look forward to sympathy, fair-play 
and justice. He felt confident that by progressive and beneficent administration 
within their own States they would strengthen His Excellency’s hands further and 
justify and deserve this oolicy and his friendship. India had reasons to be grateful 
to the Willingdons for the great cultural and socipl understanding between the East 
and the West which would prove a stronger tie than any political or constitutional 
formulas. 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla, the Chief of Sangli and the Chief of Phaltan supported 
the resolution in glowing terms and it was carried amidst cheers. 

The Viceroy said that he had felt embarrassed in putting that resolution which 
was supported in extraordinarily charming and grateful language. As regards himself 
their we, come bad been far too generous. His successes, if be had any succeis in 
public life, had been very largely due to the fact that he had always around him good 
iriends, good supporters and the best possible advisers. He said that such words as 
had been expressed would be a source of encouragement in assisting him in carrying 
out the difficult and onerous duties of the Viceroy of India at the present time. 

Tribute to Departep Princes 

The Chancellor, the Nawah af Bhopal, then moved the following resolution : “The 
Chamber of Princes record its heartfelt sorrow at the lamentable demise of Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Cochin, Idar and Benares, the ex-Raja of Cochin, and 
the ex-Eaja Saheb of Bilaspur, together with a sense of the loss thereby sustained 
by the entire Order of Princes and offers its sincerest sympathies and condolences to 
the bereaved families.” 

47 
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The Chancellor paid a tribute to the work done b3^ the deceased Princes and after 
H. H, ike Jam Saheb had seconded the resolution, it was passed, all standing. 


Welcome to new Rulerb 



laiions 

and Idar and the Niiwab Saheb of Loharu and the Thakorc gaheb of Rajkot on 
their assumption of powers and welcomes them all in its midst, wishing (hem a long 
and prosperous reign.” His Highness said that he ivas sure the now members would 
grove a tower of strengih to their cause, .and that they would render service to the 
Empire, their own Motherland and to the States. 

The Maharaja of Tnivancoro and the Maharaja of Benares acknowledged the wel- 
come and thanked their brother Princes. 

The Maharaja of Travaneore acknowledging the welcome accorded to him said: 
“I feel honoured as well as touehed by the cordial weh'ome that has been accorded 
to me by my Brother Princes, and by the expressions of kindly comradeship 
that have accompanied the w’clcome. On such an occasion, T can and Vliall say no 
more than this : that it will be my endeavour lo maintain our traditions arid to co* 
operate under the aegis of the Crown in the great task of prese rving onr individuality 
and our heritage and Bimultancously of working for the common good and uplift of 
our country. It is ray good fortune to have inherited from my illustrious predeces- 
sors settled and progressive system of administration, working in close contact with 
my people and in sympathy with their needs and aspirations. It will be my ambi- 
tion and my happiness, with the goodwill of the Viceroy and your sympathy, to 
proceed along these hues and to fulfil my reBponsibilitics to my people and to the 
IMotherland. 


The Viceroy’s Address 

Hifl Excellency the Viceroy then delivered his address is opening the sessions of 
the Chamber. The following is the text of His Excellency’s sppecch 

Your Highnesses, —It is wholly unnecessary for me to express the great pleasure 
that I feel in presiding, for the first time in my position as Viceroy at thin, the 
eleventh meetins of (he Chamber of Princes— a pleasure which is nuich enhanced by 
the fact that I am meeting and greeting to-day a number of Your Highnesses whom 
1 can claim as my dose and valued friends and by the further fact* that, during 
many years of public service in India, I have always been able to take a keen active 
interest in all matters connected with your Order. I have already, during the past 
eleven months, experienced the manifold advantages obtained from informal discussions 
with many of Your Highnesses and I welcome this new opportunity of being asso- 
ciated with your moie formal deliberations on the many vital and important matten 
now engaging your attention. 

Tribute to Depaeted Princes 


Since its last sessions in March 1931, your Chamber has lost by death three of its 
members. Only on Saturday last, I heard that His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
had passed away. He succeeded to the gadi in 1914 on the abdication of His Highness 
Raja Sir Rama Varma, whose death we also have to deplore, and he attended Your 
Highnesses^ early conferences in 1916 and in 1919, Since then failing health had 
been his portion, and he took no part in the formal meetings of the Chamber, 

Hifl Highness the Maharaja of Idar was my old and valued friend, and the news 
of the sudden death almost at the moment when he had come to welcome me at 
Bombay was a great shock lo me. On my arrival as Governor of Bombay, I recol- 
lect spending my first Christmas in India under his hospitable roof. A man of 
conservative ideas, he stood somewhat apart from the stream of modern progress 
and I am told that he had never attended the sessions of your Chamber. A Ruthor 
Rajput, he inherited the martial traditions of his race and served the Empire in 
Egypt during the Great War. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares who died within the last few months had, 
I am informed, twice attended the sessions of your Chamber. He was a ruler of 
the befit type, just, high-minded, and caring above all things for the prmsjress and 
prosperity of his people. Since the Benares State was formed in 3911, I think, it 
is true to say, that he proved himself to be a distinguished and worthy member of 
Ytiur Highness’ Order. Both Your Highnesses and the Chamber are the poorer by 
his lofiBt 
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I must also refer to the death of His Hiefhaess the ex-R-xja of Bilaspur. Afflict- 
ed by ill-health, he had for some years before his death abdicated his high office 
in favour of his son, and had resided in retirement at Benares. 

Nor can I omit a reference to Their Late Highnesses the Senior Maharani- Regent 
of Gwalior and the Maharani- Regent of Dhar, who have both died within the year 
while carrying out devotedly and successfully the task of administration iu the inter- 
ests of the minor Maharajas. Both the ladies were distinguished by their high sense 
of duty and justice, and have nobly vindicated the high tradition of Indian woman- 
hood in positions of authority and responsibility. 

I am sure, Your Highnesses will join with me in expressing sympathy withlall the 
bereaved families and welcoming to your Chamber those of their successors who have 
assumed the duties and responsibilities of high positions to which they have been 
called. 

Delegation to Geneva 

At the meeting of the League of Nations Assembly held in 1931, for the first 
time a State Minister and not a Ruling Prince represented the Indian States. With 
the kind permission of His Hignaess ihe Maharaja of Kapurthaia, Dewan Abdul 
Hamid was enabled to undertake this duty, and I a n informed that ha carried out 
his onerous and responsible labours with great success and distinction. He has 
shown at Geneva that not only the Ruling Princes of India, but their Ministers 
also can hold their own wich the delegates of other nations. I feel sure that Your 
Highnesses would wish to express your appreciation of the manner in which Dewan 
Abdul Hamid had discharged his responsibilities. 

Changes in Chamber's Constitution 

I notice from your agenda Your Highnesses’ intention to alter certain of the 
articles in the Chamber’s constitution. I am given to understand that the system 
of having substitute-members for the Standing Committee was only initiated year 
ago, and there has, therefore, not been any long period in which to test the naeriU 
or disadvantages of the system. I should have been inclined to suggest to you to 
give the present conditions a little more time to be tested before maxing the changes 
that are proposed. I fully appreciate that your object is of course to secure a 
quorum of the Standing Committee at all times and this can, doubtless, be obtained 
by increasing the number of your members. It is perhaps less invidious to be a 
member of the Standing Committee than to occupy the position which has hitherto 
been designated substiiute-raember. On the other hand, it is a general experience 
that committees can be too large, and though I am not prepared to say that nine is 
an excessive number, still the despatch of business tends to be more expeditious 
where the numbers are fewer. With these general remarks, I am quite content ^ to 
leave any decision on this matter to Your Highnesses, who, no doubt, appreciate 
better than I can your feelings on this question. 

Standing Committee Meeting 

Only one meeting of the Standing Committee of your Chamber has taken place 
since its last session. I need hardly say that this does not imply on the part of its 
members any neglect of your interests or failure in their responsibilities. And here 
I should like to make some observation of a personal character and assure you that, 
if there has been auy delay or neglect in advancing the consideration of the many 
detailed points that Your Highnesses have, as I well know, so much in your minds, 
the fault has not in any way oeen due to His Highness the Chancellor ; for 1 can 
personally say and I know it for a fact, that, from the moment I lauded at Bombay 
.he has never wearied of attending to these matter on Your Highnesses’ behalf, ana 
i can sincerely pay ray tributes to his untiring zeal and energy in his endeavours to 
secure decisions on the various jproblems. Last year too has been so occupied by the 
special problems of the Round '.["able Conference that many of the topics now under 
discussion in the cStanding Committee, have necessarily required to be put aside 
temporarily. Many of them, are directly affected by the proolems of Federation and 
cannot hope for a final solution until tuese have reached a decision, while others are 
not of the same urgency and importance as those connected with Federation, Most 
of the members of the Committee have also been in Europe as members of the 
Round Table Conference itself, and it has been difficult to arrange meetings for 
this purpose until after their return. I understand, however, that at the meetiny 
held earfier this month, useful progress has been made in certain of the weightg 
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matters that have been for some time past under discussion with my Political 
Department. 1 am informed that one of them, relating to acquisition by the Ruling 
Pnneefl and Chiefs of non-residcntial property in British India, has achieved the 
record of a tenth summary. It is now being placed before the Chamber, and let us 
hope that after so many rebirths it will at last earn Nirvana by a final settlement. 

^ I am glad to learn also that it has been possible to meet Your Highnesses’ 
wishes in certain matters in which the exercise of railway jariBdiction by my Govern- 
ment within your territories had been causing you practical inconvenience. 

If, .however, the volume of work from the Standing Committee for 
presentation to the Chamber is smaller than the normal, f think I can claim that 
we have made considerable progress in two other directiuiis w'hich are of great 
interest to Your Highnesses. The Committee on Ceremonials appointed by the 
Standing Committee to examine tln^se special matters has expended considerable time 
and labour in discussions both with myself and my Politieail Secretary, and we have 
on many points reached agreemoiUs wfiicii will, I hope, prove satisfactory to the 
Chamber. It has unforlunatcly been impossible to complete them in time for the 
present session, but 1 have every hope that they will be ready for your considera- 
tion at the next meeting of the Chamber. 

Paramodntcy Quertiox 

I have also recently had the benefit of discussions with your Standing Committee 
on the very important que:*tioii of Faramomitcy, and here too T think those who 
were present will agree we have advanced a long way towards agreement in many 
of its aspects. I cannot now give the details since it is obviously undesirable to 
discuss them at the present stage, but I have every confidence that, before the 
meeting of the Chamber next year, we may be able to announce a clear policy in 
this matter, for I know well that it is a question which has greatly exercised your 
mind for some time. If I were to give you, in very general terms, my views or the 
main obligations under paramountcy of the two parties concerned, I w’ould express 
it in the following manner : — 

The Viceroy as representing the Crown, has the duty of guaranteeing to the 
States the absolute security of their rights and privi leges which have been assured 
to them under their treaties, sanads and engagements and, if necessity arises, to give 
protection to any Ruler : while the Rulers on their part, have the duty of adminis- 
tering their States in a sound, satisfactory and prognssive manner hw the welfare 
and benefit of their subjects, which will strengthen thfdr position under their treaties, 
and let us hope render entirely unnecessary the efleetive protection of the^ Crown. 

Let me add that I hope, and believe, that the result of our deliberations will be 
to remove of your anxieties and to resolve most of your difficulties and confirm in 
a practical manner the assurances— frequently given to you in the past of the in- 
violability and security of your position under your treaties, sanads and engage- 
ments. 

Enforcement of Law and Order 

In these days, when efforts are widely made to subvert law’ and order throughout 
this country, it is my duty to give you all possible assistance in raaititaining your 
lawful authority ; and this I am determined to do. I acknowledge gratefully ilie 
msuy messages that have readied me from the members of your Order apDroving oil 
w decision to enforce law and maintain order at any costs in British Amelia and; 
offering any assistance that may be required. You, I am sure, recognise that the 
States cannot stand entirely apart from their neighbours in British India. Disorder 
and lawlessness, if unchecked, must sioread from the one to the other. Your High- 
nesses, therefore,^ are closely concerned with the stability of conditions beyond your 
borders, just as in the converse case, unsettled conditions in the States may have 
their repercussions in the British Provinces, It cannot, therefore, be said that in 
conveying to me your sympathy and approval in the policy which I have been 
compelled regretfully to adopt, within the last few months, you are intervening in 
matters that do not concern you. 

Moreover, Your Highnesses realise as well as I do, that force and repression 
cannot be an end in themselves and that I have only adoped them so as to 
produce conditions in which we may be able to proceed with the details 
of the great constitutional^ changes that are impending and under which 
it may 1^ possible to introduce and work them succesfully. It is in the 
:firxa beliei that we shall, before long, be able to inaugurate a new era in the 
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coDSLitational history of this great country that I am determined, at all costs, to 
secure and maiutaiii the peaceful condiiions under which aSone such progress may 
be made. Any other path can lead only to chaos : and he would indeed lake a heavy 
responsibility who allowed India to slide into that abyss. I am grateful in the know- 
ledge that I can count on the help of all Your Highnesses io my efiorts to ensure 
the orderly progress of India to her appointed destiny. 

Sates and Federation 

Nearly two years have elapsed since in London your representatives took the momen- 
tous decision to join an All-india Federation and, to co-operate with the representa- 
tives of British India in working out its details. An idea so attractive has appealed 
strongly to all the interests concerned ; and the strength of their belief, that it is the 
best solution of a most difficult problem, is demonstrated by the energy and enthu- 
siasm with which during the last eighteen months they have all laboured to remove 
the many difficulties lying in its path. It is a mistake to under-estimate or be blind 
to these difficulties. Many interests are involved and of these some are conflicting. 
But there has, I am thankful to say, been throughout a realisatiou that they must 
not be permitted to block the path towards the ideal, and that a solution for them 
must be found. Believe me, I sympathise keenly with your doubts, and misgivings 
which are inevitable, when changes of magnitude and importance such as these have 
to be undertaken. You desire what is best for India as a whole, but each one of 
you is naturally concerned to see that the new conditions will not imperil your own 
existence or that of the system of Government which you believe to have still much 
of value to contribute to the progress of your own country. ^ The time for conside- 
ration has doubtless appeared short: when compared with the importance of the issues 
involved, and I must congratulate Your Highnesses on being able, within it, to reach 
what I understand are agreed conclusions on most of the main points. 

If, as I hope, the resolutions upon the agenda receive the approval of your Cham- 
ber, a great step will have been made towards the settlement of the problem. There 
have been times when the prospect of such a settlement seemed remote and it is 
a source of the keenest satisfaction to me that with the wise and able assistauce of 
your Minister, you should have reached decisions not inconsistent with the early 
establishment of a Federal system in India. 

1 am glad that I may look forward to the future meetings of this Chamber where 
we can take counsel together for the further progress of this great scheme. But I 
cannot imagine a more important or critical session than this at which it my 
pleasure and privilege to preside for the first time. It is difficult to visualise a 
time when Indian Princes had no common forum for the discussion of questions of 
joint interest to them all, but events move rapidly in a modern world, and what 
appeared to be a startling innovation yesteiday becomes ordinary commonplace 
to-day. The experience of Your Highnesses in this direction in your own Chanober 
may, I would suggest, make you ready to face the prospect of still furtlmr constitu- 
tional changes with courage and confidence. Change must always seem doubtful ^ to 
mindB nurtured in a conservative tradition, but political wisdom consists in realising 
that new conditions require new measures and remedies and that our intellects ana 
judgment have been given us to decide which path offers the more advantages and 

the less danger and to choose it accordingly. . i. rM. x 

In ending my introductory remarks at this my first session of your Chamber, i 
would express the hope that you will enter upon it inspired with courage as well as 
caution, and with an earnest ‘desire for the common weal, both of youi own people 
and that of the Greater India of which you form a part. 


Second Day — 29th. March 1932 

Chancellor’s Statement 

An interesting statement reviewing the work of the past year was made to-day by th. 
Chancellor, the Wa6 0/ Bhopal. He said that meetings of the Scand,^ 
were held early in March, ancf seven questions were discussed. Of these, the ques- 
tion of the acquisition of non-residential joroperty had been disposed of and the n- 
clusion of the talukas of Mansa, etc. in the electorate for representative memberg had 
been referred for further examination, while the question of censorship over telegrams 
was under diicussitn. 
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It was proposed that a deputation of Princes should pursue the diacussinn 
this irnportant matter with the Viceroy, The question of the construction of 
was dmcuBsed at a joint conference of Ministers and Government omcers and it wob 
postponed to enable legal advice being taken by them on the subject. ' 

The question of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands was fullv diacusapfi 
The arrangements agreed to briefly provide foe (1) dealing with oflenders on 
lands ; (2) the issue by the State officers of licenses for carrying arms on railwfiv 
lands by the subjects of the Princes ; (3) frequent and regular touring by railwa? 
magistrate for the convenience of the State subjects, and (4; retrocession of aovere- 
ignty to States as distinguished from jurisdiction in cases where lands had been 
ceded in full sovereignty for railway purposes. The main question of retrocession of 
jurisdiction would be further examined. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal continued 

“The qn^siion of campensation in the event of a railway being constructed which 
adversely aflccts the interests of an existing railway or trfimway, has been referred 
to a committee consisting of the Ministers of railway-owning States and others, esne- 
ciallv interested in it. ‘ ’ ^ 

“Besides the questions enumerated above, the Polifical Secretary discussed the 
following matters informally with the Branding Gommiifcee 1) The proper arming 
of the police forces of the Btates ; (2) the training of civioU iov fiid an Biate Forces 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; (3) the ditfifultics experienced by the 
Indian plates as regards armaniont of their armies and police ; (4) special service 

officers tor the Indian State Forces required for mobilisation ; (5) the question of 
the financial liability of the Indian States for deportation of French Indo-Ohina 
subjects. In regard to the proper arming of the police, I am glad to be able to 
inform pur Highnesses that the Government of fn<lia have now agreed to remove 
many difficulties which wo have been experiencing. Discussions on other questions 
are m progress, and some ground has already been covered, it is hoped that these 
diBcussions would be concluded before long. 

the question of Paramountcy and Honours has also been care- 
tully examined. Under the direction of the Standing Committee, I addressed a 
coDumuiiication to Hi^s Excellency the Viceroy and forwarded notes embodying our 
general opinion on these matters, The question of ceremonial honours was after- 
warda formally discussed with the Political Secretary by a special C!>mmi(tee consist- 
ing of Iheir Highnesses ot Kashmir, Biicaner, Patiala, Alwar and myself. The dis- 
cussion has revealed many points of agreement, and 1 hope that, with the sympathe- 
tic support of the Viceroy, these matters rucay be curried through to a successful 
conclusiori. When this hope is realised, Your Highnesses will agree that the relations 

between the Biuling Princes of India and the represeutative of lithe Crown will be 
much happier. 

‘ The iiiyiortant question of Paramountcy was the subject of prolonged discussions 
bet'^en His Excellency the Viceroy and the Standing Committets and it ia hop^ 
as His Excellency announeed yesterday, that the result of our (leliberations will be 
to remove many of our anxieties and to resolve most of our diflimilties and confirm 

manner, the assurances frequently given to m in the past of the 

mviolability and security of our position under our treaties, sanada and 
engagementB. 

*Vv Chancellor expressed^ his special gratitude to the Viceroy and 

thanks to the Princes and to tae Political Department, and announced that ho 
would not seek re-election for the Chancellorship. 

Appreciation of Standing Comnottee’s Labour* 

Maharaja of Kolhapur moved : “This Chamber records its appreciation of 
the work done by the Standing Committee and its gratitude for the services 
rendered by Their Highnesses who belonged to it.^' 

Standing Committee had to tackle the most 
momentous problems and had proved themselves fully worthy of the trust 

reposed lu them. He added : They have shown their capacity tio deal with those 

?awv«s“* The^ ^ be ^Called constitutional 

lawyers. The Committee found time to investigate thoroughly and prepare 

I am ZS Paramouniy and ^ceremonial hoS 

tha ^aneelloSs ‘ Viceroys speech and from 

hrid L progress was made in the discussions 

held. -Ihe speeches which have emerged from the R. T. O. and especially 
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on safeguards,^ which all of us are so very anxious to secure, are all tlie 
outcome of their earnest labours for the whole Order of the Princes, big and small 
and we should be failing in our duty, if we were not to express our sense of 
gratitude to them.’^ It was fortunate that at this period, in their history, 
representatives of Indian States should have consisted of such selfless and patriotic 
men.^ He mentioned among their constructive contributions* settlement on delicate 
questions like paramountcy and ceremonials. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Work at the League op Natioks 

The Chancellor next presented the report of Dewan Abdul Hamid who represent- 
ed the States at the last session of the League of Nations. The Chancellor thought 
a good precedent had been established, that one of the Ministers might represent 
the States and hoped it would be followed, but certain points would have to be 
cleared up in the representation of States by Ministers. He moved a vote of thanke 
and an expression of appreciation of the very creditable manner in which Mr. 
Abdul Hamid had acquitted himself as their representative. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner seco>»ded the resolution. He was pleased to see a 
precedent created and although there might be some points to be settled further 
in this connection, he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. This was 
unanimously passed. 

States’ Delegation to R. T. C,— Bhopal’s Statement 

The Nawah of R/iojoarithen presented a statement reviewing the work 'performed 
by the Chambers’ represen tives at the Round Table Conference. At the outset 
he read the following message received from His .Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
who was the leader of their Delegation in England : — 

‘^Your Highnesses — The second session of the'Round Table Conference was^held in 
London last year. Owing to my ill-heahh I was not able to take a ‘full part in it 
His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal as Chancellor of the Princes’ 'Chamber had to 
take my place and do the whole work for which we cannot thank him too much. 
With these few words I commend to Your Highnesses the Report drafted by Hit 
Highness the Nawab Saheb”. 

The Indian States’ Delegation to the Round Table Conference was enlarged by 
the nomination of Their Highnesses of Indore, Cutch and Kapurthala, the Rajas of 
Korea and Sarila and a representative from Travancore. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir who was unfortunately not able to be present at the Conference was 
represented by Colonel Haksar, while Nawab Liaqat Hyat Khan acted as substitute 
delegate to His Highness of Patiala who was also unable to attend the Conference. 

The Federal Structure Committee was summoned to meet in London on the 7th. 
of September. Our representation on the Committee was strengthened by the 
addition on Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Baroda, the Maharaja of Eewa, the 
Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, and the Chief of Sangli. 

The committee met again in St. James’s Palace under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Sankey. Owing to ill-health His Highness Maharaja Gaekwar was not able 
to take part personally in the detailed work of the Conference throughout and his 
place in the Committee was taken by his Minister, Mr. V. T. Krishnamachari. As 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, I was therefore entrusted with the active 
leadership of the Delegation. 

Your Highnesses have been kept fully informed through the weekly bulletins 
issued from my office of the work done by your Delegation in London and there- 
fore it is hardly necessary for me to allude to it at length. The programme put 
before the Federal Structure Committee by the Lord Chancellor was to fill in the 
details of the scheme adumbrated last year, especially in regard to the composition, 
character and powers of the federal legislature, the composition and responsibility 
of the federal executive, the allocation of financial resources to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the constitution of the Supreme Court and the definition of the safeguards 
necessary in the transition period in the administraiion of the Army, External 
Afifairs, and other Crown subjects and in the maintenance of credit and currency. 
In regard to the Federal Legislature it was our unanimous view that both the 
Chambers should have co-ordinate authority in every respect, that there should 
be no difference in powers between the Upper and the Lower House and that in 
cases of difference which cannot be resolved by the ordinary methods of reference 
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back, a joint session of the fn-o Chambers should be convened. The majority of 
OTir Delrgafion Btron.fi:ly urged in the^ terms of tbe resolution of the informal 
Conferenoe of Princes held in Delhi prior to the sessions of the Cbnniber, that, the 
Upper House Bhonid consist of 250 members and that wo should he allotted fifty 
per cent of the seats, wiiile the. Lower Pfouse should consist of 400 members and 
the States should receive 1-3 1/3 per cent. Unfortunately, on the question of the 
Upper House, it was impossible to secure unanimity" among ourselves as some 
States expressed with (unphasis the view that the Upper House should be a small 
and compact body. The Committee ultimately reported in favour of a House of 
200 members and allotted to the States 80 Beats on the basis of 40 per cent. 

As soon as this report was published I wrote to the I>ord Chancellor the following 
letter drawing attention to the resolution of the Chamber and reeiuesting His 
Majesty’s Government to take no irrevocable decision on this point : 

‘'As antieipated, there has been considfTable dissatisfaction expreased by the 
Princes in India about the proposal contained in the third report of the Federal 
Structure Committee that tin* numerical strength of the representatives of the Stntes 
in the Upper Ohamhf-r should be limited to 80. I have been receiving numerous 
ciibiefi from India pressing me to ask for at least 125 seats in the Upper Chamber, 

I understand that His Highness the Maharaja of BikaiuT has, in consultation with 
many of his brother Prince's in India, cabled you expressing the same opinion. 

"I feel that there is much greabw ehance of the fialeral proposals being accepted 
by a larger number of States, if a larger number of seats tlian is at present proposed 
i» ava Jable for distribution amongst tliem. You will remember that, in Jhe Committee 
itself I pointed out that the Chamber of Princes had, after full consideration, instructed 
its representatives to secure at least 125 seats in the Upper House. 

*‘Yon were good enough to assure ns that yon wiW poxsonally undertake to see that 
the Constitutional (4nai'at\tees noceseary for the maintenance of the rights of the States 
will be incorporated in the new Constitution. I am confident that we can leave the 
matter eafely in your hands with tho a^^suninee that when the time comes, the Princes 
will he eoiiBuhecl and th<‘ir interests will be fully protected. 

am emphasising these points only because 1 am anxious to Bccure for the 
proposals which emerge from the discussion at the Conference, tho w’ideBt possible 
support from among the Rulers and the Government of India.^ Whilst the 
the Chamber of Princes is anxious to make the Conferi'nce a sncce-iB, it naturally 
attaches fiie greatest importance to the sovereignty and independence of the States 
and it will, before giving iis final consent, examine the conniitutional proposals 
resulting from the Conference primarily with a view to see how far the legitimate 
interests of all the States have been fully safeguarded, and how far it has been 
possible, without interfering in their internal alfairs to draw up an AU-India 
Federal Constitution which would guarantee and secure to them their existence 
through the generations that are to come. In order, therefore, to obtain the. widest 
possible measure of agreement among the Eulers of the States specially tho smaller 
States and to strencthen the hands of those of us who desire to help in the cteaiion 
of an All-India Federation, I request you to give your kind and sympthetic couBi- 
deration to the points to which I have drawn attention in this letter. 

“I Bhquld very much like to have a quiet talk with you some time before the 
Prime Minister makes his declaratior., and would do so whenever it is convenient to 
you. I shall be out of London for one day, on Tuesday, the 24rh instant.’^ 

In the Federal Ministry, representation of States will be secured by a constitu- 
tional convention. Besides, it is clear, that if one-third of the total number of scats 
in the Lowtr House is to be allotted to the States, they will form siu.h a compact 
and powerful body as to ensure to the States an adequate share in Federal 
administration. The fact that the Upper House in which we shall have 40 per cent 
representation will be co-ordinate in authority with the Lower House would tend to 
strengthen our position in the Government. On this point, Your Highnesses’ 
Bepreficntatives are fully satisfied that the interests of the States were adequately 
prot ected. 

The question of Federal Finance was explored by a Sub-Committee on which 
the Delegation was represented by Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Ismail. Colonel 
Haksar and Mr. V. T. Krishnamachari. Even before the matter was referred to 
a Committee, we had made clear that no scheme of federal finance will be acceptable 
to us which (1) included any proposal of direct taxation of our subjects by the 
Federal Goyernment ; (2) did not abolish the tributes now boing paid by some 
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States and take into consideration the assignments of territoi’y in vie\r of payment 
by others. Tftc report of the Committee while generally accepting our pnnciple 
suggested a corporation tax as a source of Federal revenue. As this proposal was 
not in conformity with our view that no direct taxation should be extended to the 
States, our Delegation opposed it in the Federal Structure Committee. Some 
members of the Delegation also held the view that it was not possible far their 
States to accept or reject the Federal Structure Committee’s proposals until (a) the 
full implications of the financial proposals were worked out and made available to 
them and {b} an enquiry was begun into the pending^ cases of an economic 
character between the States and the Government of India. These two principles 
have now been accepted and the Prime Minister’s final statement on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government contained the announcement that Committees for these 
purposes will be appointed as early as possible. Those Committees have now 
arrived in India and are engaged in the detailed examination of some of the 
questions raised by the Delegation. 


Federal Colbt 

The question of the Federal Court which we^ always considered to be essential 
in the interests of the States had not been discussed^ at the last session of the 
Conference. Our point of view was that the Ft»deral judiciary should be established 
as the joint court of the Crown and the States deriving its jurisdiction by delega- 
tion both from the Crown and the States and it should have exclusive and final 
authority to deal with questions relating to ^ the interpretation of the consiitution, 
controversy between units of the Federation and between the States and the 
Federation. The proposal that there should be appeals from the Federal Court to 
the Privy Council was opposed by us on the ground that such appeals will 
constitute an infringement of our sovereignty. . , 

On such important questions, it was necessary that the States Delegation shoulu 
have at its disposal expert legal advice as the questions which arose in connection 
with the Federal Court were of technical character. Therefore, after due enquiry 
T engaged the services of two eminent constitutional lawyers, Mr. Upjohn, K. C. and 
the Hon’ hie Cyril Asquith, whose counsel and advice were taken by me in regard 

to these and other questions. . ^ ^ 

The plenary sessions was held on the 28th of hiovember. The point of view of 
the States was put forward by many speakers, more especially by His Highness 
the Maharao of Cutch, the Pro-Chancellor and the Rajas of Korea and Sarila ana 
by myself. The policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to Ii?dia, and 
proposals in regard to future work were announced by the Prime Minister in his 
speech on the ist of December. It affirmed in unequivocal terms the decision of 
the National '‘Government to pursue the idea of an All-India Federation with the 
States constituting an integral part of it, and to make Federal Executive responsi- 
ble to the Legislature, subject to important safeguards in relation to the Army. 
External Policy and Financial Credit. The outstanding details in regard to fran- 
chise finance and the claims of the States would immediately be enquired into by 
expert Committees appointed by His Majesty’s Government presided over by public 
men from England. The work of these committees will be co-ordinated by a small 
and representative body chosen from among the members of the Found Table- 
Conference. When their reports have been submitted and examined, His Majesty s 
Government propose to summon the whole C 9 nference to review the conclusions.' 

So far as the States are concerned, the Prime Minister’s statement accepts the 
fact that the allotment of seats among themselves is primarily a domestic concera 
for the States and their Rulers. It is not necessary, I hope, to emphasise how 
areat a responsibility rests on us in having thus undertaken to settle t:iis question 
to the satisWion of all legitimate interests of Indian India. Failing an ^reement 
among us, the only alternative would be to refer the matter to an expert Committee 

appointed b^tlm^^lO^^^iod England the Indian States’ Delegation 

met re^larly and worked as far as possible as a united team. Our regular discus- 
sions proved helpful in reconciling different points, of view and m many eases in 
reachinee an agreement among ourselves. We were thus generally able to speak 
with one voice and what was of equal importance, to preserve a complete under- 
standing among ourselves. It is true that on some questions like representation in 
the Upper Chamber, we were unable to secure unanimity of views but those minor 
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differences did not ia any manner affect the spirit of general harmony and of 
friendly co-operation that marked our work as a delegation. 

In this connection, I would be failing in my duty if I did not pay a tribute to 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, our respected leader. Though in 
ind<fferent health His Higoness kept himself fully informed and gave us the benefit 
of hiB valuable advice and weighty support. I should not also omit to mention the 
invaluable help which the Belegatioa received from the other Princes and .Ministers 
on it. 

Colonel Haksar also worked as Secretary General to the States’ Delegation and 
Mr. Panikkar, Secretary to the Chancellor, was as bidore. Secretary of oar Delega- 
tion. Their zeal and energy left nothing to be desired. Our thanks are due to them 
also. 


Third Day — Slst March 1932 

Question op Paeamountoy and CE^vE^roN^ALS 

The Chamber resumed its session to-day and sat for an hour. The Viceroy 
presided. 

The Maharaja of Alivar moved : “The Chamber of Princes places on record its 
sincere thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy for having taken up with His High- 
ness the Chancellor, and the representatives of the Chamber the f[U(‘st.ians of Para- 
mountcy and ceremonials, the early settlement of whiidi is of vital importance 
to the States and to the Chamber of Princes and its earnest .hope tlnit they will be 
disposed of satisfactorily at the earliest poss'ble moment”. 

i'he Maharaja of Alwar said that the quesrion was fundamental and lay at the 
root of all the questions that had hitherto cropped up before th(^ ChambiT. All the 
other questions would be considerably simplifi(M once this was Bottled. The question 
had loomed large since the late Mr. Montagu came out to India. He addi d : “I am 
glad to say that after nearly ten years, the question has now come to the fore and 
ia taking shape. It is on the settlement of this question that a great di^iiQ of our 
future depends. We could enter the Ft'deration with a easier mind if tlii.s is solved. 
The Viceroy has viewed our difficulties very sympaihetically luul broad-mindedly, 
(applause). We want a clear exposition of our mutual position, which while they 
may be clearly understood between ourselves in our mind, require to be cleared for 
the outside, namely, what is our position vis-a-vis the Crown, vis-a-vis the British 
Governnient and the Indian States. 

“Similarly regarding ceremonials, our Order lays considerable stress on the solu- 
tion of the question and we are most grateful to the Viceroy for the expeditious 
and sympathetic manner in which His Excellency has dcalr, with it, (applause).” 

The Maharaja of Alwar paid a tribute to the indefatigable energy shown by the 
Chancellor in advocating their cause (applause) and said that once the results were 
finally known they would have reason to be even more grateful to the Vicau’oy. 

The Maharaja of Kolhaimr said that the Viceroy had stated very lucidly in his 
opening address the corresponding duties which were implied in the relationship 
between the Paramount Power and the Indian States. He continued ; “If those 
duties are always borne in mind by our Order, the question of Paramountey will 
present very few difficulties and it will strenghtheii the position of iho Princes 
under the treaties and render entirely unnecessary the effective protection of the 
Crown”. He thanked the Viceroy for the definirion given in general terms. 

The Maharaja of Mayurbhanj paid a tribute to the solicitude shown by the 
Viceroy, He was glad that the relations between the Crown and tlie States would 
repaain unchanged. Though they stood at the parting of the ways and Constitutions 
might come and go, they would ever remain loyal to the King Emperor. 

The resolution of the Maharaja of Alwar was passed unanimously. 

thanked their Highnesses for their charming speeches. The Viceroy 
said that he had for long felt that these questions should be cleared up, but the 
resolution was a little premature. “We have neither finished our diBcussion with 
regard to Paramountey nor Ceremonials. But I am very grateful to Your High- 
for taking things on trust. I shall do all that I can to bring about . a satis- 
factory conclusion — satisfactory both to Your Highnesses’ point of view and that 
or the Crown (applause). The Maharaja of Alwar has referred to my having dealt 
With the question of Ceremonials »o expeditiously. But let mo say that since! have 
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been associated with your Chancellor as the President of this Chamber, he has 
bombarded me with questions relating to Paramountcy and Ceremonials (laughter 
and applause). But I am a much older man that His Hiji:hnes9 and have not the 
power of rapidity which he still has. But I am glad to say that I shall continue 
to do my best in the joint interests of the Crown and the Indian States. 

States’ Delegation to E. T. C. 

The Maharaja, of Panna nest moved : “That this Chamber places on record its 
sincere appreciation of the services to the cause of the States rendered by the 
Indian States’ Delegation in advocating their just claims at the R. T. C.^ This 
Chamber desires to accord its gratitude for the scrupulous manner in which its 
representatives adhered to the mandate given by the resolutions of this Chamber.” 

The Maharaja of Panna paid a tribute to the Chancellor who led the deputation 
and to the veteran Prince, the Maharaja of Bikaner. As the res'hlt of the Confer- 
ence, avenues of advance had been certainly cleared for further progress towards 
thri goal of a greater India. Unfortunately, a great deal of misunderstanding had 
been created by uninformed criticism of tne idea of Confederation, _ as it was sup- 
posed to be directed against the idea of a Federation, but the suspicions had been 
now removed because the express purpose of the Confederation idea was to bring 
the Federation still nearer to realization. He thanked the Ruler of Dholpur for 
his work at the R. T. C. “He continued : Until a few days ago it was thought 
that a schism had been created among the Order of Princes^ but with incessant and 
genuine efforts, we are in a happy position to-day of being unanimous on^ all these 
points, and are able to present a united point of view before our friends in British 
India and in Britain. “(Appsause). He said that the scheme of Federation had 
been drawn up, only in outlines, but added: I am sure, with their past record of 
success, we can rely upon our delegation, to carry on the task to a successful 
termination in the coming year.” 

Finally, he said that the Motherland was passing through momentous tim^. 
One false step might do harm. He also thanked the Ministers who worked on the 
various R. T. 0. committees and did great service to the cause of the States. 

The Ruler of Wankaner seconded the resolution, and complimented the Chancellor 
for his enthusiasm and energy combined with sagacity and wisdom. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. , . , - 

The Qhayioellor thanked them for the praise given to them for their humble eiiortB 
in the discharge of what was after all their duty and trust. ^ j. c* j* 

The Chancellor placed before the Chamber the recommendations of the fetanciing 
Committee in regard to the question of acquisition of non-residential j^roperty in 
Bririsb India by the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. He gave a history of tbe cuestion 
spread over the past twelve years and said : “I am glad to say that an agreed settle- 
ment had been reached. The memorandum placed before you represents the result 
of our discussions. It concedes to the Princes the right of acquiring non -residential 
property without the previous consent of the Government of India except in case oi 
transfer by mortg’age. It also concedes the principle of acquisition of non -residential 
property in the name of any other person. As our points have been considered, J 
recommended that the summary may be generally accepted and thus allowed in oui 
President’s happy phrase to attain Nirvana, (Applause). 


Fourth Day— 1st April 1932 


The States and Federation'^' 

Both the Princes’ Chamber and the galleries were crowded when the siting 
of the Chamber was resumed to-day under the presidency of the Viceroy, ine 
Chancellor, His Highness the 'Nawah of Bhopal, moved what he said was the most 
important resolution of the session which ran:— 


"^With reference to this resolution wrote :— “The Eleventh Annud 

Session of the Chamber of Princes was opened this Monday, 
by the Viceroy ; and on this occasion the Rulers of the Indian States 

have reaffir ed their intention— originally expressed some two years ago— of entering 
into an All-India Federation with the British Indian provinces. The sunstantive 
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“This Chamber declares that the States will join in the All-India Federation on 
the a88umpti(.n that the Crown will accept responsibility for securing to them the 
following guarantees. 

(a) That the necessary safeguards will be embodied in the constitution ; 

(b) That under the constitution their rights arising from the treaties or sanads 
or engagements remain inviolate and inviolable ; 

(c) That the sovereignty and internal independence of the States remain intact 
and are preserved and fully respected, and that the obligations of the Crown to the 
States remain unaltered : 

To secure this end, the Chamber authorises its representatives further to carry 
on negotiations in accordance with the mandate given to them at the informal 
meetings of the Princes and retains the right to examine the whole constitution in 
its completed form and the draft Bill before the Ihuil ratillcation by the Chamber 
and by each individual State.'^ 

The Naicah of Bhopal, moving the resolution, said that the slight differences 
in their ranks had been happily composed, thanks to the noble efforts of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala principally, and the work of their loyal Mniisters (applause). 

The Chancellor, taking a retrospect of the constitutional position, said that under 
the Act of 1919, the Simon Commission came. Its recoiinm'ndations went some way, 
though not far enough, to remedy the principal defects of the Act of 1919. He then 
rapidly reviewed the developments of the relations of the States with the Crown. 
For a matter of fifty years, from ISCO onwards tlie British Governmeut began to 
develop their Indian possession. This development tended to over-shadow political 
obligations, ‘AVe protested’^^ the Ciianccllor continued, “often mildly, sometimes, 
from sheer anguish loudly, but our protests were all against infringement of one 
part only of our rights, namely, ^ jiolitical. In our ignorance, we did not then 
realise how our fiscal and financial rights had, at the same ti nc, been adversely 
affected. In 1917, we urged that w^o must have an oppori unity of discussing 
matters which touched our vital interests. The end of another decade found our 
position even worse than before, and we succeeded to the extent of obtaining an 
investigation. These led to the formulation of certain dicta which wo were unable 
to accept. My review of the past is not being made in any unfriendly spirit, but 
rather to show how the present position has been reached. Your Highnesses are 


passage in this week’s resolution runs : '‘This Chamber declares that the Indian 
States will join an All-India Federation on tho assumption that the Crown will 
accept the responsibility of guaranteeing to them the necessary sah’guards,’’ The 
resolution then goes on to lay down tho conditions that the safeguards shall bo em- 
bodied in the new AlMndia Federal Constitution as an inregral part of it; that all 
existing treaties, sanads and other obligations regulating thclri’lation between the 
States and the Crown shall remain inviolate and inviolable ; and the rights of inter- 
nal sovereignty shall remain untouched. In one sense the new renolution goes fur- 
ther than its predecessor inasmuch as it is expressed as a '‘declaration’’ instead of 
of a mere statement of opinion in regard to the probable action which the Slates 
might be expected to take individually. The States have now definitely pledged 
themselves to federation as a body. At the same time the conditions and guarantees 
as re-s.ated; are uncompromising and comprehensive. If the Stales were really to 
stand on the letter of these conditions in perpetuity, the All-India Federation of the 
future might find its life and growth and movement seriously cramped ; but perhaps 
this is not a very formidable practical danger. Tho great thing is that the Princes 
should have made up their minds definitely to enter the Federation. The histories 
of other federal ions show that at the moment of taking the decision to merge their 
separate existences in a larger whole, the federating States arc apt to insist upon 
their State rights very jealously ; but that in process of time tho logic of the facts 
impels them to modify and pen waive these jealously preserved rights of their own 
volition. For, a Federal Union, once successmlly established, becomes a living thing 
in itself; which changes and grows and carries its parts and organs along m the 
movement of its own life. Thus on a long view, the Indian Princes’ resolution, 
taken as a whole, is not unsatisfactory, while on a short view it is highly opportune 
as a fresh practical step towards the goal of Indian self-government. It is particu- 
larly important, of course, that as many such steps as possible should be taken 
at a time when the Government of India is having, unfortunately, to pursue a dual 
policy of simultaneous constitutional advance and administrative repression.” 
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aware of the re-assuring attitude of the Viceroy aud, for my part, throughout the 
year I have held the office of Chancellor and more particularly during my visit to 
England, the conviction was borne in upon me that, whatever may have happened 
in the past, in the immediate future, a new chapter in the history nf the States is 
going to be written and that they can safely believe that, in the "future, they 'will be 
immune from any encroachment upon their treaty rights, and that their economic 
interests will be fully safeguarded. 

“The main position we have created as the result of the E, T. C. is as follows. 
Our dynastic matters must remain the care of the Crown. Our internal affairs 
must remain beyond interference from any quarfer. Our treaties or engagements or 
sannads must be literally respected. There must be other necessary safeguards 
embodied in the constitution. CTiven these guarantees, we shall, for maiteis agreed to 
be of common concern, join the All-India Constitution in the confident belief that 
this association with the British India will be for the common benefit^ and that each 
party will receive broad justice form the other aud that there will be utter absence 
of mutual nagging and carping criticism. 

“It is natural -that, when dealing with a question of such magnitude, xour 
Highnesses should have some atixiety. Personally, I am convinced that, 'with the 
necessary guarantees secured, an All-India Federation will be entirely to our advan- 
tage. In proof of this, I should like to invite Your Hitihnes^es’ attention to the 
fact that the most Conservative House of Commons anci the conservative House of 
Lords did actually endorse the policy of an All-India Federation. It must not be 
forgotten that the Crown also has interests in India and it is not to be supposed 
that it will sanction a constitution which will imperil its own interest and those oi 
its fi'iends and allies ” (Applause) 

The Maharajci of Patiala^ seconding the resolution, said that any scheme must ensure 
simultaneous and effective discharge of the triple obligations of the Princes to theCrown, 
and to India, the scheme of Federation evolved at the first E. T. 0. did not appear 
to some of them to be such as they could safely accept, and they spoke out tneir 
mind even. Their intentions were misunderstood and their motives misrepresented. 
He added : “Our distintive proposals embodied two aspects — (1) a Confederation oi 
States for the purpose of Federation with British India and (2) essential saf^uards 
in addition to those proposed in the Sankey Scheme vital to the States’ adherence 
to a Federal Constitution. These have now been examined dispassionately to evolve 
a common oolicy. I am haopy to declare, ^nequivocallJ^ that we all stand united 
on the func.amental essentia 's involved. We have ceased to represent different parties 
and groups on the main plank of an All-India Constitution. Our united programme 
is embodied in the resolunon. Federation with the additional safeguams agreed 
between is now as mu<'h mine as the Confederation elaborated in our discussions 
with His Highness the Maharuji» of Bikaner. Given proper guarantees, we are 
prepared to contribute our best. Our desire to maintain intact our internal auionomy 
and cultural entity is as natural as the demand for ordered progriss. We feel that 
under the new constitutional arrangement, we cannot effectively discharge our obliga- 
tion to the Crown unless we become partners in a Greater India. We also recognise 
that we have a substantial stake in the country and as the trustees of_ the posterity 
of our people, we cannot commit ourselves in matters of fundamental importance, to 
untried and unexplored agencies unless the Crown is a party to our participation in 
the new constitution, and guarantees our rights and privileges and is capable^ of 
discharging its obligations to us under treaties. This is the purpose of the resolution. 
It offers us means for assisting the Grown in the discharge of its clear pledges to 
India and an opportunity of combining our stabilising influence '^dth the elements in 
British India, to serve as a barrier against unsteady or convulsive developmen'^ in 
India and to assist towards ordered progress and the happiness of our people. It is 
true that till the whole picture is completed, our support must be provisional, but I 
confidently hope that we shall jointly evolve a constitutional scheme which shall 
ensure individual and due representation of all the members of the Chanffier of 
Princes, present and future, with satisfactory representation of the remaining States. 

The iVIafaaraja of Patiala, concluding, earnestly appealed to the Press and the public 
of England and India to assist in evolving the right atmosphere, so that ‘under the 
constructive guidance of a trusted ana tried friend like Your Escellency, the 
Indian States, bringing their best culture through a Confederation of States 
cultural pool of a greater India, will make it possible for the United States of India 
under the aegis of the British Crown, as an equal and honoured partner or British 
Commonwealth, to hold its head high among the, nations of the world. (Applause). 
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The Maharaja AUvar quotf^d c'^^tenRirely from (he speech he luid delivered withia 
four djiys of tho opening of the First- Round Table Conft-rcMice, wherein 
he had visualised a ITnited States of India. Commenting; on the resolution he said : 


‘‘The resolution is so wide and so expheii, that. I cannot believe that any of my 
brother-Princes, either inside or outside this ("ihamber, can have any misgiving;.’’ 
He recalled how the leaders of the British parties had declared that the Princes’ 
attitude over Federation had revolutiotiised the w’hole issue of Central Responsibility, 
and added : 

‘‘The British Government’s attitude wais that, if the Princes and the States do 
not join the sch'une of Fed<Tation, British India, could not, be p,ivc!i Rcspottsihility 
at the (Vntre of any kind whatever. We would have been the target at whiclEi 


British India cotild aim and sny it was not the British Governnumt that stood in 
their wny. but the Indian S'ntes, and that as .a result India could not attain Domi- 
nion Status. The rcHoluiion you arc passinsr i.s of such a p;<‘neral chara(‘ter in one 
Sf'iisp, nnd of such a particular ch,araeter in another sense, that I do not think the 
most conservative need ho frij’htened. We have the rip^lit to join or not to join Fede- 
ration or ro seeede from it if it. is inconvenient and nnconfi’cnial. I do not see where 
the di faculty lies in Your Hip;hnG‘<S'‘S adopt in c- this resolution to-day. Let it not 
be Said we stood in the way of our brothers reachin.e; their i^’oal.*' 


The Maharaja of Kapurtkala said that the resolution was the outcome of anxious 
deliheratioo and embodied the wish'S of the Prima's that, provid<‘d certain conditions 
were satiBfied, they would join the Fedomtinn. Rce'ar(iin{i’ safce;nards and guarantees 
the resolution was oxpIi<‘it. There were important dt'tails to be settled, but once the 
principle was accepted, the details could be adjiisbal. 

The Maharaja of Rewa> said that he had never opposed the Federation nor had 
ho minimised the advantages of unity. When at the Round Table Conference he 
spoke somewhat diflercntly, it was because of special reasoi^s. When he received au 
invitation from the Viceroy to serve on the Round Taidc (inference, he had no 
opportunity to discuss the matter with his brothiT Princes, but since then he had 
done that. At the earliest opportunity he sounded a note of caution, which was 
however not intended to oppose the idea of Fed(Tation. He lir.st wanted that; they 
should settle among themselves the objective to he achieved. It -was bettor to take 
measurement for a coat than to buy a ready-made coat and find out- whom 
it would fit. The British Indian delegates themselves affirmed that the 
consrhutions obtaining in other countries would have to be considerably 
modified were they to apply the same to India Ooniiniiing liis Highness said that 
his view w^as that the constitution whieh was to be devised Rhonld suit nil concerned 
and not compromise the position of either British India or the Indian States. 

The Mahnrafja of Sangll said that it was doubtful whether, without the co- 
operation and support of the Indian States, British India w'onld be able to achieve 
Central R'‘Spon8ibiIity. The Statos must make some sacrifice for the welfare of the 
Empire. He hoped that they would heartily join the Federation, subjf'ct of course, 
to such safeguards, as might be necessary. Theur treaty rights were of vital 
importance to them. With a view to s^‘curing safeguards and guarantees^ the 
Princes’ representatives should be authorised to carry on negotiations. 

The Maharaja of Sm^giija said that the Princes of India stood united to a(‘hieve 
]peaee, and hoped that the picture of constitution when completed would be examined 
by their representatives. 

The Maharaja of Korea said that the political conditions existing in India were 
so heterogenous that it was difficult to make rapid progress. The work done at the 
R >und Table Conference and at the Consultative Committee had not been wasted 
and they provided a useful _ basis for the solid work yet to be done. If honest 
efforts were made to reconoile the different view points, he saw no reason why they 
should fail. The Princes’ apprehensions were natural, but in view of the pledges 
of His Maiesty’s Governm^mt to uphold their rights, there was no cause for alarm. 
They conic rely on His Majesty's Government to draft a constitution which would 
fullv saf';guard their rights and privileges. He was sure that they would have an 
opoortnnity to examine the draft. Bill before they were called upon to accept it. 
Finally he hoped that the Chamber would stand firm in accepting the principle of 
E‘(leration, subject to such safeguards as might be necessaiy for the protection of 
their special interests. 

The^ Maharaja of Bikaner^ winding up the discussion, said that there was no 
diSBenting note in the debate. He thanked the Maharaja of Patiala for bringing 
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about unity of ideas. He would like to state that nothing had been settled about 
the quota of representation. With the question of Paramounicy about the equiiabla 
settlement, the task of the Princes entering the Pedt-raiion was considerably 
facilitated. He was sure that they all felt proud to make a contribution to the 
glory of the Empire. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and unanimously passed. 

Standing Comm. Strength IncPwEASed 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved : 

“That the membership of the Standing Committee be increased to nine, ineluding 
the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor, the quorum still remaining five, and that 
the election and other provisions relating to subsiitute members be deleted.’’ 

The Maharaja of Patiala explained the difficulties iu carrying out business for 
which the present number was not adequate. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner did not approve of the motion. 

The Maharaja of Ahcar said that the matter was neither formally nor informally 

discussed so far. Personally he thought the smaller the Committee the better the work. 

He would prefer a committee of one (laughter). He was authorised by the Jam 
Saheb to state that he (the Jam Saheb) was opposed to any increase in the 
number. 

The Mflharaja of Bikaner and the Maharaja of Patiala objected to the views of 
an ab-^ent Pulcr being placed before the House. 

The Maharaja of Alwar suggested that the Chancellor should be given an 
opportuniiy to select his own committee. The resolution if accei^ted would only 
hamper the expeditious business. 

After the Nawab of Bhopal had briefly replied, the resolution was put and 
agreed to. The Maharaja of Alwar dissenting. 

The Chamber at this stage adjourned. 


Fifth Day — 2nd. April 1932 

The first business transacted to-day was the election of the Chancellor and the 
Pro-ChancHllor and the Standing Committee for the coming year. The Princes voted 
on ballot paper. 

Tribute to Eetiring Chancellor 

The Maharaja of Alioar next moved a resolution appreciating the services of the 
Chancellor. He said that the way in which the Nawab of Bhopal had acted had 
amazed and even astounded the speaker, for His Highness had proved himself a 
past-master in tho art of constitution-making. He had been able to remove many of 
their doubts and his assiduous and dispassionate judgment had been an asset to their 
Order at such a momentous period. They were sorry that he had declined to be re- 
elected for the next year. He had proved to be one of the best Chancellors. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, seconding the resolution, _ expressed regret that, ior 
reasons of health, the Nawab of Bhopal was not standing for re-election ; otherwise 
they would have re-elected him unanimously (applause) The Nawab had throughout 
the year, whether working at the R. X. 0» or on the Federal Structure Committee 
or in In’dia impressed them all with his industry and devotion. 

The Maharaja continued: His contributions have been unparalleled and he wiU 
o’o down to history as one of the chief architects of the new Constitution oi India, 

which may well be the greatest achievement of our time. j -vr u 

His Highness hopeu that as soon as his health permitted* . i ^ Nawab Oi 
Bhopal would allow them to elect him as Chancellor for a considerably longer time. 

The Makarao of Cutch said that he could personally testify, from 
his close association with him at the R. T. C., to the great knowledge and ability 
the Ruler of Bhopal brought to bear on the quesiions at issue m the interests lo 

of Kashmir expressed his intense admhation for the rennarkably 
efficient manner in which the Nawab of Bl.opal had discharged his duty. Hi6 
frankness, his courage and his cool manner compelled respect, while his eanustmes 
and devotion, to the discharge of his responsibilities were e^mplary. 
sacrificed the interests of his State for the iake of the Order. His reason for not 
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seekin^v rc-eloelioii was that in fairness io his State he could ooi continue bevond 
a year to hold tlie otfici*. His Hif>'hnc3S concluded : Oa the eve of his retirement 
from offi'O, my one wish is that hia narairal modesty may not prevent him from 
oxrienencin^: profound sutiHfaotioa which is the reward of duty ^Yhole-hea^tedlv 
performed without expectation of praise or thought of recognition (Applause). ^ 

The Mahai'aja of Bikaner said that knowing the Nawab of Bhopal more intimatelv 
through the closest association, than other brother Princes he could testify to the 
tine sohtl work done by the Nawab. Blessed with brains, untiring energy and 
great capacity for work, the Nawab of Bhopal had not sought cheap popularity 
He had upheld the best traditions of his office. He had turned out volumes of 
work during the past 12 months. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner also took the opportunity to congratulate the Jam 
Saheb on his election as Chancellor. “Although we lose greatly by His Highness 
the Nawab of Bhopal not being Chancellor again, we gain in having as his successor 
a prince of such a rcpiiiafion and such solid work beliind him, ‘He had borne the 
burden of responsibility on behalf of his Order long before the Chamber came into 
cxisience. I also tender huu congratuiatioas oa the Silver Jubilee celebrations of 
hiB reign.'' (Applause). 

Els Highnesses of SamjH, Swyi/ja, Sariln and Korea ah*s joined in adding to the 
glowing tributes paid to the Nawab of Bhopal, and the rcHoluuon was passed amidst 
acclamation. 

The Kan;ab of Bhopal acknowledging it, observed, that all lhal. had been said 
rendemt him speechless. He added : ‘T regard this as the proudest moment of my 
life. I feel that I have only endeavoured to do my duty. It is certainly very en- 
couraging of Your Highnesses to regard that duty as well done. All ray efforts 
were inspired by Your Highnesses. May I add whether T am Chancellor or not, I 
shall regard it as my solemn duty to go on working us I have done to continue my 
co-operation with Your Highnesses, My humble HtTviecs are and shall continue to be 
at your disposal and command. My work as Clmncdlor has been a joy and if I 
have willingly and ungrudgingly decided to transfer it to other hands, it is because 
of my confidence that it will be far more ably performed by my successor/’ He 
joined the Maharaja of Bikaner iu congratulating the Jam Saheb.' 


Jam Saheb’s Message 

Sir Charles Watson then read to the Chamber ihc message left by the Jam Saheb 
who had to leave for his capital in view of the Silver Jubilee celebration fixed for 
the 2nd instant. 

The Jam Saheb thauked the Chambor for the singular mark of confidence shown 
to him by his election. He looked forward with the kt eneai, imcrest, to w'orking iu 
the closest association with his friend the Viceroy. He understood that his olection 
was a mandate implying that difilwcnces were to be recogjused and divergent opinions 
were to be given a heaniig, and that business was to be conducted frankly and openly 
in the service of their Order. 

TT 'I’he of Catch replied to the Viceroy's speech on behalf of the Chamber. 

He said this practicje had been found useful in the past in dealing with the points 
pferred to in the Viceroy s speech, but this year all the points calling for notice 
had been already discussed by the resolutions. He once again assured His Excel- 
lency of their confidence in him. Continuing, His Highnt'Ss said that India must 
remain within the Empire and must retain the British connection. This was not 
merely because the Crown should protect the rights of their (irdcr, but because 
this coanectioa was iia the interest of India. 


Viceroy’s Observations 

The Fj^cero^, replying, associated himself with all that had been said by the 
Princes about the N;iwab of Bhopal and added : 'T can say, that our association 
during the year has been one of the Hosest friendship. (Applause). The Maharao 
of Cuu*h has expressed the hope that His Majesty’s representative will show inter«^8t in 
your Order. I am sure as far as the present Viceroy is concerned, the old associations 
of many years will make that an accomplished fact. I thank Your Highnesses for the 
courtesy and consideration shown during my first presidency of your session— a 
session ^ch may prove to be One of the most historic add momentous in the hintoiw 
01 your^haraber. I trust you will all return to your various States, notwit hstamf- 
yout^Btrenuous labours in Helhi, refreshed and reinvigorated by the atmosphere 
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of our capital city, and determined, as I am sure all will be determined, to work 
in the future as you have always done in the past, of the good of your subject, for 
the welfare of India and for the welfare of the Empire. (Applause) 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala made a brief statement recalling how he had made an 
appeal that the thanksgiving for the King-Emperor’s ^ recovery from his serious ill- 
ness should take the form of a marble statue in Delhi. He had submitted his plans 
to His Majesty who had graciously approved of the same. Rs. 1,10,000 had been 
already collected. Tne original estimate for a statue in marble and red-stone, depic- 
ting the King sitting on an elephant in a howdah, with a canopy hanging above 
was £10,000, but the revised estimates of the P. W. D. showed that, it would cost 
two lakhs. The Maharaja added that as the King would show better without a 
canopy the cost would be Rs. 1,70,000. So Rs. 60,000 would be required, and he was 
sure the Princes would respond to it. His Highness expected that the statue would 
be ready by the cold weather of 1933*34. 

The Viceroy expressed the hope that, before long, they would find a very fine 
statue erected on the approved site, which would be a . worthy memorial to their 
beloved King-Emperor. (Applause,) 

The proceedings of the Chamber at this stage concluded. 


iiiie States mi 7e(leral[ion 


Constitution Committee’s Report 

^ The following is a summary of the recommendations of the Constitution Com- 
mittee of the States’ Ministers issued from New Delhi on the 4th April 1932 : — 

(1) Whether the States should or should not join Federation.— The Indian 
States should join the proposed All-India Federation with proper safeguards to pro- 
tect their special rights and to preserve their treaties and engagements from en- 
croachment. 

If the States join Federation, should they do so collectively or individually ?-y- 
The policy of the States should be to enter Federation as a collective unit, but it 
shou d be permissible for any State that may so desire to go in individually. 

Should there be a Confereration of the States ? — The scheme of Confederation as 
expounded and evolved during the discussions of the Committee is not incompatible 
with the essential plan of the Sankey Scheme* Suitable machinery should be pro- 
vided for concerteci action by the States’ representatives where the interests of the 
States call for united action. For this purpose, the scheme of Confederation, as ex- 
pounded before the Committee, offers, even independently of its functions as an electo- 
ral college, a feasible and desirable basis. It is however recognised that, although 
after some experience of conjoint action, the policy of the various States would pro- 
gressively approximate to uniformity, the Confederation should, where the particular 
interests or views of individual States are concerned, admit of individual action. 

What, if any, are the safeguards necessary in addition to those already provided 
in the Sankey Scheme to protect adequately the interests of the States in a Federa- 
tion ? — In addition to the safeguards in the Sankey Scheme, the safeguards mentioned 
in Appendix A should be incorporated in the final scheme. 

Should the Federal Legislature be unicameral or bicameral ?— The majority are 
definitely of the opinion that a bicameral legislature offers the best course open to 
the States under the existing circumstances. 

What should be the allocation of seats amongst the States in the Federal Legisla- 
ture ?-— Seats should be allocated in the Federal Legislature amongst the States, as 
far as possible, on the basis of equality in the Upper House and of population 
in the Lower House. The Committee, however, consider it essential, under every 
scheme of allocation, that no member of the Chamber of Princes should have 
less than half or more than one vote each in the Upper House and less than 
half a vote each in the Lower House. 

Should the representation of the States be direct or through au electoral college ? — 
The election of tlie States’ representatives should, as far as possible, and except in 

49 
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the case of the States sending their representatives direct be, through an electoral 
collie. 

What should be the list of Federal Subjects ’? — It was realised that the examina- 
tion of the list of Federal subjects required a Sub-Committee, the report of which 
will be separately submitted. 

Federal Executive : — As regards the representation of the States in the Federal 
Executive, the Committee do not recommend that their Highnesses should ask for a 
specific provision in the Constitution. 


THE PRINCES’ CONFERENCE IN BOMBAY 

Text of Communique 

The following is the text of the statement issued by the Secretary of the Princes’ , 
Chamber on the Princes’ Conference held in Bombay from the Gth to 12th May 1932 

The meetings of the Princes and Ministers which have_ been continuously held 
in Bombay since May 6, concluded yesterday { r2th. ) with another meeting of the 
Princes’ Standing Committee. 

2. Amongst others present since the meetings commenced were the represen- 
tatives of Hyderabad, Patiala, Jind and Junngadh, the total number of States 
represented being over forty. 

3. His Hitrhness the Chancellor had asked the Princes, in the event of their 
being unable to attend the meetings in person, to depute their representatives. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the short notice, the Halers of the Stati's of Bikaner, Rewa, 
Dholpur, Hungarpur, Morvi, Wankaner, Banada, Jiaria and Sangli attended in 
person. 

4. As was made clear on behalf of His Highness the Chancellor on the first 
day, the Bombay discussions were intended to be ttupplementary to and in confor- 
mity with the recent decisions and resolutions adopted in the Chamber of Princes 
and Their Highnesses’ Conference in Delhi. 

5. In the resolution unanimously passed in the Chamber of Princes in April 
1932, the Princes had declared that the States will join an All-India Federation on 
the condition that ’‘the Crown will accept responsibility for securing to them the 
following guarantees : — 

(a) That the necessary safeguards will be embodied in the constitution ; 

(b) That under the Constitution their rights arising from Treaties or Sanads or 
Engagements remain inviolate and inviolable ; 

(c) That the sovereignty and internal independence of the Btaies remain intact 
and are fully preserved and fully respected and that the obligations of the Crown 
to the States remain unaltered 

and in order to secure the same, the Chamber of Princes, 

“authorise its representatives further to carry on negotiations in accordance with 
the mandate given to them at the informal meetings of the Princes and retain the 
right to examine the whole constitution in its completed form and the draft bill 
before the final ratification by the Chamber and by each individual State.” 

6. Contrary to what has been suggested in certain quarters the discussions 
held in Bombay revealed that there was no desire much less any proposal on the 
]Dart of any one to go back on the Delhi decisions. On the other hand there was a 
.keen desire on the part of the States to secure a strong and yet larger adherence 
to the olan of federation as accepted at the informal Conference. 

7. ]?or the preservation and safety of the States and the maintenance intact of 
their sovereignty and internal autonomy, it has all along been held that the two 
essential factors now outstanding which are of the utmost importance to the 
States and which will clearly prove to be the determining factors in the decision 
of the great majority of the States about entering the Federation are 

(1) The essential safeguards and adequate guarantees and assurances to be given 
by the Crown by means of supplementary Treaties, buttressed by Conventions, and 
due provisions in the Federal Constitution itself in regard to Constitutional and 
polit.cal and fiscal and financial matters, including matters relating to the Federal 
Court. 

(2) The representation of the States in the Federal Legislature, with particular 
lefeianc© to the allocation of seats amongst the States inUr se. 
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8. The united sense of the meeting was that the safeguards and guarantees pro- 
posed in Delhi were adequate. 

Eepresentation on Federal Legislature 

regards representation, it was strongly felt that eighty seats for the Upper 
Federal Chamber recommended in the Report of the Federal Structure Conamitt^ 
would in no sense be found sufficient in view of the importance of the States as a 
oody and for the purpose of providing their due and adequate representation, for 
which purpose the meeting fully endorsed the demand put forward by the majority 
of the Indian States Delegation for 125 seats being reserved for the States. 

10. With still greater emphasis insistence and unanimity, which was not confined 
only to the small States bub also included several important States, the Bombay 
meeting supported the decision arrived at by Their Highnesses in Delhi for equal 
individual representation in the Upper Federal House, i. e., one vote for each State 
which is a member of the Chamber of Princes in its own right and such additional 
States as may be found qualified under the existing tests for admisison to such 
rnembership, leaving a sufficient margin for the collective representation of the other 
States and the lesser units of the Indian States territories which are not members 
of the Chamber. 

11. This subject occupied the greater part of the time and attention of the Con- 
ference in Bombay and Plural representation did not find favour amongst the mem- 
bers present. 

12. Whilst it was realised that there must necessarily be degrees of importance, 
the Bombay discussions revealed strong opposition to and resentment at, certain 
attempts^ to make distinctions and to derogate from the sovereignty and detract from 
the dignity and status and the relative importance of the States by classifying them 
as important, medium, smaller and smallest States. 

13. His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, the Late Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, has already officially contradicted the incorrect and unauthorised report 
after the last session of the Chamber of Princes in Delhi to the effect that the 
Princes had appointed an ad hoc Committee to go into the question of a unicameral 
versus bicameral Federal Legislature. Althou.^h in view of some States favouring 
a unicameral legislature, this question was left open in Delhi for decision at a later 
stage, i.e., when the scheme in its final shape came up before the Princes, the views 
expressed in Bombay revealed a yet larger adherence than at Delhi to the proposed 
bicameral legislature. 

14. An interesting discussion also took place as to what minimum extent must 
the adherence of Indian States be secured in order to justify the initiation of a 
Federal Constitution. The figure of 51 per cent of the population of the entire States 
advocated in London by one or two Ministers, was, as was stated in the Sankey 
Committee, not acceptable since it would mean acceptance only by first eii^ht States 
according to population, plus, any other single State with a population oi: about a 
million. This it was held could not be taken as a full representation or sufficient or 
effective participation of the States, and that too at a reasonably early date, which 
was one of the basic conditions underlying the new Constitution. After considering 
various alternatives, as it was no less important to satisfy, and as emphasised in 
paragraph 24 of the last Sankey Report, “So far as may prove possible the claim 
of the small States, than to provide adequate representation of those which cover 
large areas”, a formula was put forward, which found general favour viz., that 
adhesion should be secured of over 51 per cent of the States who are members of 
the Chamber of Princes in their own right and whose population is over 51 per cent 
of the aggregate population of the Indian States. This question will be taken up 
further by His Highness the Chancellor and the Standing Committee as also the 
Indian States Delegation at the right time. 

RAJA OF SARILA’S STATEMENT 

The following statement in reply to the above communique was subsquently made 
by the Raja of Sarila, who represented the smallest States on the Round Table 
Conference and the Consultative Committee : — 

have seen the statement issued by the Secretary to H. H. the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes giving an account of the recent conference of Princes and 
Ministers in Bombay, It is gratifying to note that the Federal idea was endorsed 
at the meeting and the essential demands for safeguarding the integrity of the 
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vStates were once, more put forwariL I regret, however, to note that on the 
question of rejoresentation of ^ the States in the Federal Legislature the views 
expressed at the meeting conflict with those of Home of the t>iggest States as also 
of those that are not permanent members of the Ohamb.-r of Priiioes. 

The attitude of the latter class of Stales was made ddinitcly clear at the last 
informal meetings at Delhi and as far as I am aware it has not undergone anv 
change. These States have all along been opposed to the adoption of membership of 
of the Chamber of Princes as a criterion for the representation of any State m the 
Federal legislature. The idea of equal individual repri'sentatitm of the States which 
are permanant members of the Chmnbtu' cannot rt^asonably he expected to find 
favour either with those States which are as large as isomnof ihc British Indian 
provinces or with those others, which, though' not permanent members of the 
CJhamber are much larger, and no less important, than many States enjoying 
permanent membership. 

is refreshing to read in the communique that the distinctions sometimes 
sought to be made between important, medium, smaller and smallest States were 
restated at the Bombay meeting. It does not ,«eetn, howe.ver, that the meeting 
while giving expression to this view, rccogni.scd the inconsistem'y of seeking to 
make an invidious distinction between permanent members of the Chamber and 
other States.'^ 

'‘Again I venture to think that it is not practical polities to-day to ask for a 
considerable enlargement of the Federal Legislature. And I may point out that the 
demand for 125 seats in the Upper Blouse was put forward with gn\'it, force before 
the Federal Structure Committee, and no now arguments have yef ])een adduced 
to make the demand more acceptable than it was' at the Roniul Tal)lc Conference. 
The understanding then arrived at and embodied in the Pederal Structure 
Committee’s report was that unless the Princes could arrive at a stitlemcnt among 
themselves as regards the distribution of seats among the Stales before the end of 
March last, the matter could be referred to an impartial tribunal to be set up by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

“If according to the terms of this declaration, a tribunal comes to be appointed 
J cannot think of any better set of persons to carry out this difficult and 
responsible task than the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Davidson and his colleagues of the 
Indian States Inquiry^ Committee. They have already had considerable opportunity 
for informally discussing the question of representation with the i’rinces and their 
representatives though they were primarily „ concerned with certain financial 
problems.” 


CONFERENCE OF SMALLER STATES 

The Southren Mahratta and the Satara Chiefs met, according t.o “The Times of 
India”, in conference on the 6th January 1032 at the Taj Malnil Hotel, Bombay. The 
conference was called by His Highness the Chief of Hangli, who had just returned 
from the Round Table Conference Others preserit included the Chit‘f8 of Jamkhandi, 
Ramdurg, Miraj (Senior), Phaltan, Bhor and Jath, Aundh and Akalkofc were, 
represented by Rao Bahadur Kale and Mr. Pradhan respectively. Political minis- 
ters and advisers of most States were also prcsetit. Opening the conferenco His 
Highness said : 

^‘Our country has been deeply influenced by the current of nationalism with a 
momentum and force never dreamt of before and is undergoing a process of rapid 
political reconstruction. Not only have the changes in British India had powerful 
repercussions on the States, but they also exhibit tho stirrings of a new life which 
may well astonish even those who bad forced the most sanguine estimate of their 
potentialities. ^ It is necessary that at this critical juncture wo should take careful 
9; situation and lay down for the future a plan of action. The Round 
Table Conference has now completed its second stage. I am conscious that the 
conference has not been able to solve the communal problem. The failure to settle 
It has b^n a grief and a reproach to the Indian delegates. Nevertheless much valu- 
able work has been accomplished. 

Although we have advanced towards the solution of some of the important 
problems, there are still others which require further thought, discussion and exami- 
U^ion and there is need of further reconciliation of different Interests and points of 
Ttew,'' before a workable constitution can be framed. His Majesty’s Government have 
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decided to press on with all possible despatch with the Federal plan and are deter- 
mined that not even the formidable obstacle, the communal deadlock, shall be per- 
mitted to be a bar to progress. His Excellency the Viceroy has reiterated recently 
that Government are determined to move on as rapidly as possible with their work on 
the constitutional reforms. As forecasted by His Excellency, the British delegates 
will be with us early in February and the Committees will"^ commence their labours 
shortly after that date. We have, therefore, no time to lose in preparing ourselves 
for the work before the Committee. 

“As you are aware, the Prime Minister made a pointed reference to the fact that 
it has not yet been possible for the States to settle among themselves their place in 
the Federation and their mutual relationship within it. The place of the States in 
the future Federation would depend on the conclusions that would be reached 
regarding whether the Federal Legislature should be unicameral and bicameral, 
whether it should be large or small, what should be the proportion of the represen- 
tatives of States and British India, whether the States should confederate into a 
single collective for the purpose of federating with the British Indian Provinces, 
what measure of representation should be allowed to the States individually in the 
Federal Legislature and on what basis, whether in the event of the original adherents 
of Federation not including a substantial proportion of Indian ^ India, their voting 
strength should be augmented in any way pending the accession of other States, 
whether the representatives of the States should be selected by an electoral college 
consisting of the Federal States as a whole and such other questions. The 
most im]portant of these questions as affecting the smaller States are about the 
size of the Legislature and on the basis of which representation should be allowed 
to them. 

Federal Legislature 

‘Tt has been recommended that the chambers of the Federal Legislature should 
consist, as near as may be, of 200 and 300 members respectively in which the allot- 
ments of the seats to the States should be in the proportion of 40 per cent in the 

Upper Chamber and 383 - per cent in the lower or approximately 80 and 100 seats 

respectively in the Upper and Lower Chambers. I am afraid that these numbers 
must prove inadequate to satisfy the legitimate claims and aspirations of the States, 
and also of important interests in British India. I recognise that smaller Houses 
are more more manageable and less expensive than larger. But these advantages 
will be dearly purchased, if the Federating Units, though small individually, cannot 
be given adequate representation. The smaller States may have occasionally special 
points of view to urge in respect of Federal questions, which may even justify some 
weightage to be given to their representatives. The number of such States is very 
large. Not only are there a large number of small States included in the 109 the 
Eulers of whicli are members in their own right, but there are also 126 States, the 
Eulers of which are represented in the Chamber by themselves. Our area has 13 of 
such States. 

“It is well-known that many of these States have consistently protested against 
their exclusion from membership of the Chamber in their own right. The' Govern- 
ment of India have recognised the justice of the protest by giving one of them, 
namely, Mayurbhanj. the right of membership. Government are further re-examin- 
ing the question to consider the right to similar membership of the other States in 
the second class and it is likely that some of them may be promoted to the first 
class. When, however, I say that Government are examining the cases of the 
second class states, I have also a feeling that they are confining their investigation 
to cases outside the geographical division to which we belong. May I therefore 
take this opportunity to impress upon you the necessity of rapidly and persistently 
pressing your claim before the attention of the Government of His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay. Then there are the 327 third class States which are bound 
to the British Empire by agreements as inviolate and invioable as the treaties of 
their greater brethren. Above all, it is essential that the Federation of India should 
leave no discontented of outcast residue without voice and without representation. 
In view of these considerations I ventured to urge before the Federal Stru^’ture 
Sub-Committee in England that 150 should be the number allotted to the States 
in the Upper as well as in the Lower House. I am of 'course aware that in any 
case a considerable degree of grouping is inevitable. But the smaller the number of 
seats available, the larger will be the geographical extent of each grouping. I appre- 
hend that if the Deccan States are grouped with any States beyond the area of the 
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Deccan, it will involve grave inconvenicaces not only of distance but of ioinina; 
together peoples of aifferent affinities and interests. This can be avoided by 

making the Houses suffioieutly large, ^ 

‘'Anothex* important question which concerns us is that of apportioning the 
quota of the States between them. It has been recognised that it is prinxarily a 
matter for Rcitlement among the Princes themstivcB, and the Princes have been 
invited to arrive at such a settlement before the (md of !VIar<*.h 19;>2. If a settlement 
is not secured within this period. His Majesty’s (tovernnumt will set up an 
impartial tribunal to advise as to the determimition of the matter. The States 
themselves would have no representation on this tribunal but they would all be 
invited to urge their claim before it. It would hard I v he a matter for surprise if 
any individual State or group of States decided to determine its adherence to the 
Federation on the satisfactory solution of this ( uestion. I can, therefore, hardly 
Qver-emphasise the importance of a satisfactory soiiition of this question and we 
ought to train every nerve to secure a reasonable and satisfactory settlement of 
this question. 


^Tn this Gormection may I make ''a passing reference to the heavy handicap we 
all labour under aa regards our salute? A salute is a factor with which the 
Rulers are concerned in their pcrsomil or dynastic capacity and it has nothing to 
do with matters with which the Federation will deal, hoth the Government and 
the Princes have further admitted that the salute list as it stands is full of anomalies. 
Nevertheless we must recognise that there are influential States which stand to 
profit by supporting the criterion of salutes and we may, therefore, anticipate that 
they will urge it with all the strength at their command. There arc many other 
questions reiatiiig to finance, etc., arising out of the contribiit.ions that we make 
either in the form of cash or in that of ceded territory and our rights and obliga- 
tions regarding customs, salt, opium etc. If our cases are not to go by default we 
have not a day to spare in beginning our preparation for them. I cannot stress too 
much the need of our organising ourselves at this critical juncture in the history 
of our States We cannot afford to dissipate our energy at such a moment. Any 
policy of sinnple draft will be suicidal. We can achieve a more satisfactory 
settlfment if we are willing and eager to co-operate with each other. _We should 
immediately set up a common organisation. It is only if we are solid and well 
organised and carry out our programme with efficiency and earnestnoss that we 
can hope to succeed in gaining our points and maintaining our position so as to 
be able to play in the future a part in consonance with our past. 

“Before concluding may I take this occasion to tell you how greatly I was 
impressed by the obvious desire of the British Statesman in England to promote a 
satisfactory constitution for a Self-Governing India ? We have the further 
assurance of His Excellency the Viceroy, though it was hardly needed, at any rate 
by us, that the ^reat majority in British are in full support of the proposal that 
Indians should be given complete responsibility over the administration of their 
country subject to certain necessary safeguards. I am sure I am voicing a state- 
ment which is uppermost in the breast of everyone of us present here when I say 
that the interests of our States as regards the peaceful recovery of the economic 
conditions in India are identical with those of the Governratmt of India and that 
we shall be proud of nothing so much as of such humble efforts as it may be 
given to us to make in co-operation with Government and overcome the difficulties 
that confront them.’^ 
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The blue book had agaiu showed how in the United Provinces the Congress had 
stimulated a revolutionary movement that looked like leading to agrarian revolution. 
There was also evidence in plenty— if he had time he could give it to the House in 
detail— that in the Province of Bengal the leaders of the Congress, particularly the 
Left leaders, were in close contact with the Terrorist Movement. Look where 
you might, from North India to the South, there was overwhelming evidence 
that the Congress was bent on renewing the war against the British Government. 
We might have regretted that fact. It might be that some Members were not alto- 
gether surprised. 

But it must be remembered that ever since the Gandhi-Irwin Agroemeut. there 
had been signs that many prominent Indians in the Congress organisaiion were us- 
ing the settlement not as a period of peace but simply as a period of temporary 
truce during which they were preparing for the renewal of w^lir and during which 
they w’ere taking every opportunity to magnify their own organisation at the expense 
of established Government and setting up parallel and revolutionary Government 
against the established forces of Law and Order. 

Sir S. Hoare claimed that, in view of these indisputable facts, there was no 
course open not only to this Government, but to any Government worthy of the 
name, but to take the action they did take. 

The Government was faced with this direct threat to its existence not by a 
comprehensive movement covering the whole of India, but by a sectional 
organisation which admittedly represented only a very small portion of the great 
population of India. If any Government worthy of the name of Government 
was to continue in India at all it was bound to accept the challenge thrown in its 
teeth. 

Government’s Formidable Powers 


But he was ware that there were some members, who, while accepting this gene- 
ral claim thac the Government had to take action to meet this threat, yet thought 
first that the action they were taking was excessive and, secondly, that they w’cre 
abusing the power under which they were acting. These were serious charges and 
needed an answer. He would take them in turn. Taking the first charge mat the 
powers were excessive, he admitted that the powers given to the Government of 
India Provincial Governments were very formidable. They w^ere set out in 
detail in tim appendices to the blue book. They covered and were intended to cover 
the whole field ol possible attacks on the Government. He believed they should 
cover the field and he believed it would have been a derelitition of their duty if 
faced with this critical situation, they had taken only inadecpiatc powers. 

I believed further that they were much more likely to reach a point 

when the Emergency Powers could be brought to an end if they acted over the 
whole of the field and left no openings to this hostile organisation to make their 
action unsuceessful. He, therefore, claimed first of all that, so far from i(s being 
the cause of criticism against them that they had taken full and comprehensive 
powers, the critmism would have been just if the powers had not been comprehensive. 
There was another consideration he would like to put to the members on the benches 
opposite, ihe attack launched by the Congress was not an attack upon the British 

Government, but an attack on any Government and more than that, it was an attack 
upon the whole community, ’ 

1*®^' ‘I® •'lie macliine of Govern- 

ment bad broken down it would have been apparent to the great populations of the 

Indian con meat that action such as the Congress had launeled had been succeS 

and It would have been a direct incentive to this community or that commni^ to 
have undertaken the same kind of direct action. wiumuuuy lo 

Every member knew how inflammable was that material in India when anythinir 
touching the communal question arose. During all these weeks he had been eSd 

Let the members constandly remember those terrible events in Cawnnore 
year. On no account must we run the risk of any repetition of that kii^? of cata^ 

‘Ssiid'tfgfr.s sS' 
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He came now to the second criticism, namely, that the authorities were abusing 
the powers they possessed, that they were using them ruthlessly and that they were 
using them in such a way as not only to deal \yith the actual emergency, but also 
as to suppress the legitimate expression of public opinion. There again, he asked 
the members to look at the actual facts of the situation. He was just as.fully alive as 
they to the danger of uncontrolled administrative action and the Viceroy and his 
Government were just as alive as he. 

But when he looked at the facts of the situation during these last weeks and 
when he thought of the dangers in India, of the great difficulties with which the 
authorities, great and small, were faced, he inevitably came to the conclusion that 
upon the whole, these powers had been used with common sense and moderation. 

It might be that here and there, probably in the face of great danger and diffi- 
culty, some individual might have misused his authority. If that be so, investiga- 
tion always follovA^ed action of that kind in the ordinary course. As far as he him- 
self was concerned, and it was also the action of the Government of India, we had 
been ready to look into a number of specific charges made in individual eases and 
the result of our enquiries showed that, speaking generally, the authorities, and 
particularly the police, had behaved exceedingly well in a very difficult situation and, 
upon the whole, these drastic powers had not been abused or used to an excessive 
degree. 

He would take 'two charges that had been made in the House in this connection 
during the last fcAv weeks. 

'“Wide Latitude” to Indian Press 

There was a charge that they had suppressed the expression of opinion by cen- 
sorship. There was no censorhip in India of any reputable foreign newspaper cor- 

respondent. At one time thvxe was restriction for military purposes on the North- 
West Frontier. He understood that the restriction had now been removed and no 
cheek to-day was placed on any foreign newspaper correspondent in sending news 
to this country or* any other part of Europe. That that was so, he thought, might 
easily be checked by the fact that many of the most inaccurate reports as to what 

had been happening in India had appeared in the foreign Indian Press. 

As to the Indian Press the House could see from the Press Aet and the Ordi- 
nances the action they were taking. 

Speaking generally, the action taken had been designed for one purpose alone, 
namely, to stop incentives to disorder and terrorism and not to stiile expression of 
public opinion, There, again, he invited the attention of the members opposite to 
the Indian Press itself. If they would study it they would see that a wide latitude 
—some would say a much too wide latitude — had been given to the Indian Press as 
the medium for expression of opinion hostile to Government. 

Referring to the charges made against the aolice, Sir S. Hoare said it would be 
very surprising in a situation of the kind if t.ie charges were not made against the 
police, but, upon the whole, the police had acted splendidly, even under the greatest 
provocation and under tremendous odds at great risk to their lives and to the lives 
of their families. Speaking generally, they had acted with admirable restraint and 
with conspicuous moderation (Ministerial cheers). 

“Trumped up” cases Against Police 

Sir S. Hoare tvas aware that cases were being ^ made against them but he would 
I'cmind the House that in an emergency of this kind there was a staple manufacture 
of atrocities in order to discredit the various services of the Government generally. 
He would remind the House what took place only last year in a situation not al- 
together unlike the present situation. Case after case was trumped up against the 
police. When they enquired into these cases nine out of ten were discovered to bo 
fabricated. He would give the House one or tw’O instances of the creation of 
atrocities. 

A long and very circumstantial story of police brutality of a particularly disgus- 
ting nature to a volunteer in Rohtak was printed in the Congress Bulletin and 
brought to the Secretary of State’s notice. It was stated that a complaint had been 
made to a Magistrate on oath. On enquiry it was found that the Magistrate, an 
Indian, had investigated the complaint and found it to be a tissue of lies. The 
volunteer was also examined the day after the alleged assault, by two doctors who 
failed to find any trace of injury of any sort. 

50 
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Agaiu it was alleged that the police at Borsad had dispersed a peaceful procession 
of women with great violence beating them with lathis and kicking them and 
pulling their hair. The procession had been organised to protest against the alleged 
lil-treatment by police of two women mentioned by name. On enquiry it was found 
that the facts were entirly different. The police had taken action only when a crowd 
had collected behind the women and started throwing stones and a small force of 
thirty police "was in danger of being overwhelmed by a mob of Iw'o thousand. It was 
inevitable in a scuflle that some women should be injured, but the worst injury 
sustained was hurt to a knee. Of the tw’O women said ro have been ill-treated, one 
did not exist at all and the other was subject to fits and injured herself in a fit. 

Bardoli enquiry 

It w'as also relevant, as an instance of fabrication of evidence ^ l)y the Congress, 
to refer to the report of the Special Officer appointed to enquire into the allegations 
regarding the use of lathis in connection with the collection of land ^ revenue in 
Bardoli. After the most patient, enquiry into the allegations of the police excesses, 
Mr. Gordon had found that there was no evidence at all of _ police 
persecution. Witnesses put forward by the Congress broke down under examination 
and were one and all found to be lying. He eould not avoid the conclusion that 
one of the main objects of the Congress in making these accusations wuisto discredit 
the police by making them appear ' as persecutors of harmless and defcneeless pea- 
sants. In one case, in fact, Mr. Gordon had found that there was a definite cons- 
piracy to bring a policeman, named Sitaram Ganpat, into trouble. 

Charges of brutality were trumped up against him from three dillerciit villagCB, 
In no case was there round to be a shred of evidence against him. In fact, in 
case of one village it was discovered that Sitaram was not even among the party of 
police on the occasion mentioned. 

This continual misrepresentation of the police was a fact that must be taken 
into account in judging the behaviour of the police now. During the last campaign 
the police were in many places subjected to extreme provocation. Often they had 
to submit to personal abuse of the most offensive character, while every effort w^as 
made by the members of the Congress to make life intolerable for them and their 
families by means of social boycott and other devices of the same kind. Often ^ they 
were in danger of their lives from infuriated mobs and many had received injuricH 
more or less serious. An example of what the police had to suffer was given in the 
Bombay fortnightly report which he had just received. After the dispersal of a 
crowd, a mob of 500 proceeded to the house of the brother of a Police Sub-Inspector 
and assaulted him. He would give another instance. 

The House was entitled to have these instances and ho took it from the events 
of the last few weeks to show how widely inaccurate were many of the reports 
circulated regarding what was happening in India. 

Here was an example of the sort of exaggeration to which he had referred, A 
Lahore new^spaper stated that 481 Eed Shirts had been killed and 051 wounded on 
certain dates in or near Kohat. The actual facts were that 14 had been killed and 
28 wounded. These figures had already been published in an ollicial commnniitue. 
To such extent were exaggerations and falsehood possible. 

In view of that evidence, Sir S. Hoare suggested that members should be very 
careful in sifting the evidence of charges for which now and then certain Members 
had made themselves responsible. When he said what he bad said about the 
inaccuracy of many statements that had been current in the last few weeks he 
would not like it to be thought the Government of India was not watching the 
situation very carefully and was not as anxious as any member to avoid the "possi- 
bility of any excessive action in future. 

Perhaps he could not do better than quote one or two extracts from a despatch 
of the Government of India to the Provincial Governments as recently as Sth 
February dealing with the whole question of the use of emergency powers. The 
instructions it contained showed the caution and moderation with which the Govern- 
ment of India had acted. He would quote one or two more important passages. 
First, the Government of India, recognising the responsibility attaching to the assump- 
tion of extraordinary powers, would again bring toThe notice^of the local Governments 
the great importance of exercising control and supervision over the exercise of those 
powers and, second, they would request the loca: Governments to satisfy them- 
selves with regard to the alleged instances of abuse brought to their notice, which 
ia of course the formal practice and procedure. Some of the powers contained in 
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the Ordinances are drastic and the Government of India attach great importance to 
the control by local Governments of their exercise. 

At the same time the Government of India would request the local Gov- 
ernments— 

(a) to satisfy themselves, in accordance with the usual procedure, as to the 
facts of particular complaints or allegations brought to their notice if they appear 
to be of such importance as to require such action ; 

(b) to counteract false or exaggerated accounts of particular incidents by giving 
publicity to the actual facts ; 

(c) m genuine cases of abuse to take such action as may be necessary by way 
of redress or by disciplinary measures. 

Policy of and Strong Action’^ to Continue 

^^I am to make it clear’’ continued Sir S. Hoare, still quoting instructions, 
'^that what is said above is not to be interpreted as representing in any way a 
deflection from the policy of the Government to take firm and strong action in 
dealing with the Civil Disobedience movement. Such action is not prejudiced, but 
is rather confirmed by the avoidance of excess, and experience, time and again, ^ has 
in fact shown that the best results are achieved by the observance of the strictest 
discipline. Nor is it to bo interpreted as indicating any desire on the part of the 
Government of Isidia that servants of the Government should not be assured of 
receiving the fullest support in all reasonable measures which are necessary in deal- 
ing with the Civil Disobedience movement. On the contrary, the Government of 
India will give their full support to the local Governments in all such measures and 
they are confident that the local Government will give similar support to their 
officers. 

These, continued Sir S. Hoare, were the instructions under which the eniergeney 
powers were being carried out. He could claim as evidence that the measures 
themselves had on the whole been accepted as necessary in India, the fact that not a 
single vote of censure either in the Legislative Assembly or any Provincial OouncilB 
had been carried against the Government action and that they had received represen- 
tations not only from politicians but from businessmen and country districts that in 
their view, these emergency powers were essential and inevitable and were being 
used with caution and moderation. Before he left this part of his subject he wished 
to say a few words about one phase of the ‘situation that naturally caused great 
anxiety, the position in Bengal and the terrorist campaign launched against the 
Government during recent months. 


Bengat. Terrorist Movement 

The most drastic powers contained in the Ordinances were powers given to the 
Government of Bengal to deal with terrorism. Terrorism, as every member knew, 
had had a hold in Bengal for many years past and in recent years, indeed, recent 
months, the terrorist threat had become far more serious. In the past few months 
there had been nineteen serious terrorist outrages, for the most part against British 
officials, There had been outrages against women and children. 

The new sinister feature of these outrages was that women and girls had been 
brought into the service of the terrorists. Only last week he bad the painful ex- 
perience of hearing from Mrs. Stevens, the widow of the official, one of the^ most 
popular, one of the most intelligent, one of the most sympathetic officials in the 
whole of Indian Service, the story of her husband’s murder at the hands of two 
girls. He would not repeat the details nor would he give extracts, of which had 
pages from the terrorist leaflets that, until recently, were everywhere being circul- 
ated in Bengal, for the express purpose of inciting to wholesale murder of British 
officials. 

Perhaps even more sinister than some of these other features was the undepiable 
fact that many Congress leaders in Bengal had been hand in glove with certain of 
the leaders of the terrorist movement. Did we need any further Justifications for 
the action that we had to take in Bengal and elsewhere ? It would have been the 
surrender of the elementary duty of any Government if wo^ had not invested the 
Government of India with the fullest and most comprehensive powers possibly to 
cut this blot out of the life of Bengal 

Sir S. Hoare claimed, in view of what he had said, that they bad ample 
justification for the measures taken, that they had used those measures with caution 
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and moderation and that the Government of India, from the highest official 
from the Viceroy down to the most junior police constable, had acted with courage^ 
eaution and commonsense and that the machine of Government in the face of great 
difficulties had functioned with really remarkable efficiency. 

The frontier situation 

Sir S. Hoare continued : 

“May I now sum up the present situation as I see it, to*day ? I will begin with 
the North-West Frontier Province. There, all my information goes to shoiv thst the 
Bed Shirt movement, which a few months ago was so imminent a danger to the 
Government na a wdiole, is beginning to collapse from all sides. Tliere is evidence 
of a great change of opinion in the Frontier Province. Men who a few weeks ago, 
stood out in an attitude of hostility, are coming in to co*-Of)criito with the Govern- 
ment. Eevenue is coming in better than for several years. I think it may be 
claimed that, speaking generally, the position in the North-West Frontier to-day is far 
more stable than for many months. 

Then there is the second danger zone, the United Provinces, a great province, 
almost entirely agrarian, in which there are more than one million landowners, many 
of them very small landowners, and in which, in a few weeks before Christmas, 
there^ was every evidence of a movement bo serious as almost to be an agrarian re- 
volution. ^ My information to-day confirmed in the last telegram I received to-day 
from India goes to show that what is called the hio-renP movemeni, is now virtually 
at an end. (Cheers). 

“In most of the other provinces the position is on the whole satis fact ory. There 
are, how^ever, two exceptions to which, if I am to make a candid survey of the 
situation, I want to make an allusion. There is the position in Bengal where we 
have not yet been able to crush the terrorist machine. It will take time. But I 
have no reason to suppose that we shall not succeed. Then there is Bombay. The 
position in the Presidency is quite definitely better, but the position in jBombay 
city itself is still unsatisfactory in the matter of picketing and economic boycott. 
Even in Bombay city itself I think I should be right in saying that the position is 
improving. The Government of Bombay has full powers to deal with the situation 
and I should very much hope to see a more marked improvement in the weeks to 
come than we have been up to the present. 

“On the whole, it can be claimed that the drastic measures that wc have taken 
have achieved the results we have expected and that position to-day is immensely 
better than in the weeks at the end of last year. 


No Announcement on Communal Question 


“There are still two serious difficulties before us. There is, first of ail, that 
ever-present difficulty^ in Indian affairs, the communal trouble and, secondly, Ihere 
is the difficulty, particularly formidable in a great peasant continent such a's India, 
the economic depression. Of the communal position I intend to say not more than 
two or three sentences. I realise the deep anxiety felt by the minority communities, 
]part5cularly by Moslems and the Depressed Classes. I know how' anxious they arc 
%o be satisfied that their legitimate claims will be met before they agree to the 
provisions of a future constitution. 1 also know, after long months of discussioii, 
.30W many dangerous reactions are involved in the comnuinal question, and I can 
only say to-day that the Government realise the importance and urgency of the 
question, that on no account will we repudiate our obligations to the minority 
communities that we have most solemnly undertaken and that we ask the repre- 
sentatives of minorities, particularly the representatives of the Moslem community, 
mat has with great faith and loyalty abstained from non-co-operation, to believe in 
our sincerity and to be patient if, in inevitable process of events, we do not rush 
into a premature decision. His Majesty's Government and the Government of India, 
are in close consultation over this thorny question and until we have completed our 
discussions I cannot make any announcement of our immediate intentions. 



Plight of the Peasants 

t ^ere is the second formidable difficulty, the economic position. I do not 
^ -wnemer it is always realised in the House how great is the economic crisis 
which India has been passing. India is a country, for the most part, of 
and poor peasants and the fall in the prices has hit them as hard as it nas 
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is through the worst of the crisis aud is in a better position to take advantage of 
the general recovery. 

'‘Whilst I have exposed to them the Indian situation as I see it to-day the mem- 
bers will not wish me to take up time further, but it may be that many will be 
saying 'you have spoken to us of the India of to-morrow.’ Let them not think, if 
this criticism is in their mind, that I am not constantly pondering over the India 
of to-morrow. If I have not spoken of it to-day, it is because this debate is for the 
Sjpccific purpose to discuss Indian administration during the last few months and I 
should have been out of order if I plunged into a discussion of the constitutional 
change of to-morrow. 

Mr. Lansbury asked if the Chairman had ruled that the discussion of the Found 
Table Conference was out of order, pointing out that there was a sum of T30,000 in 
the Estimate on ’account of the Conference. 

The Chairnmn replied that he did not know how far it might be desirable to 
allow such a discussion and he must sec what dircciion the discussion took, 
reminding him that he was unable to allow a discussion on any matters involving 
legislation . 

Mr.^ Lansbury urged that it should be open to the Committee to discuss 
expenditure on account of the Conference dealing with the future constitution of 
India. 

Sir S. Hoare said he did not dissent from that view and continiical : “I was say- 
ing that no doubt many members may be under the impression that whilst I am 
dealing with these questions of detailed administration J may not, be thinking of the 
bigger issues of to-morrow.” 

‘T can assure them that that is not the case. Whether in the held of administra- 
tion or in the wider field of constitutional change we are just as anxious. for co-opera- 
tion with representative Indians as we have ever been in the past. The Committees 
composed of representative Indian and British public men that are working out 
certain details of the Indian constitution in India to-day are the outward visible 
sign of the sincerity of our desire for this co-operation. The emergency powers are 
not a sign of the end of the policy of co-operation. They are not a sign of war 
between Britain and India. They are not even evidence of the conflict between the 
British Government and Indian political aspirations. They are neither more nor less 
than the bulwark of any Government against anarchy, disorder and revolution. 
They are as much needed for the Indian constitutional progress in the future as 
they are for the prevention of strife and bloodshed in the present. 

‘'Let Indians of all sections of opinion realiBc this fact and let them constantly 
remember the evidence that we have given them of our desire for co-operation in 
the long months of patient forbearance whilst Government was subjected to threats 
and insults, the continuous highminded efforts of Lord Irwin for peace and the" help 
that we have ungrudgingly given in trying to solve the constitutional problem of the 
future. _ Time after time we have proved our readiness to work with them provided 
they sincerely desired to work with us and provided that they were 
prepared to work upon the line of policy that was approved last December by 
an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons. Upon these lines we ar<» 
ready to go forward. It is a crime against the future to put obstacles in our path.’’ 

Mr, Morgan Jones (Labourite) moving a reduction of the India Ofllcc vole said 
that, bat for the explanation that it was out of order to discuss legislation, he 
would have been disappointed as Sir S. Hoare’s meagre reference to the Round 
Table Conference. Mr. Morgan Jones argued that the Consultative Committee was 
leading to a consultation only between permanent officials nad said that everything 
now happening in India indicated a change in the Government approach to the 
problem. Referring to the ‘'extraordinary celerity” with which Mr. Gandhi was im- 
prisoned, Mr. Morgan Jones said that Mr. Gandhi believed that he would 
have an opportunity to discussjhe Ordinances with the Viceroy when he returned 
to India. 

Sir S. Hoare interrupted and was understood to say that he had received 
several communications from Mr. Gandhi, who had not suggested a breach of the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Morgan Jones repeated that Mr. Gandhi seemed to be under the impression 
that he would be able to approach the Viceroy and he asked for the reason tor sud- 
den and , swift decision! to ^arrest Mr. Gandhi before he had a chance to exercise a 
moderating influence. Mr. Morgan Jones, continuing, said that Mr, Gandhi 
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represented a substantial body of opinion and if we were anxious to preserve the 
spirit of cO'Operatiou, it was exceedingly desirable to retain his willingness 

possible moment. BIr. Morgan Jones criticised certain 
of Sir S. Hoare’s utterances including the quotation “Though dogs barh the 
caravan passes on.” 

Sir S, Hoare said that it was a very good quotation. 

Mr. Morgan Jones agreed, but asked whether it was good to use it in India. 
He said that the people who had been cordial supporters of the Governraetu had 
bitterly resented it. Mr. Blorgan Jones proceeded to refer to the censorshiiD 
and declared that he had heard from Pandit Malaviya that 1,100 words that he had 
attempted to cable to the Opposition had been held up on technical grounds. 

BIr. Morgan Jones read Miss Slade’s telegram which Sir S. Hoare characterised 
as very inaccurate in relation to the facts. 

Mr. Blorgan Jones argued that the Government had no right to withhold infor- 
mation from the members of the House of Commons even though it was critical of 
Government’s administration, He proceeded to relate a number of alleged occur- 
rences in India including the case of Dr. Forrester Paton and in the incident in 
Kaira, where men w^cre said to have been seiz:ed and made to stand stripped and in 
all fours for two hours in the water of a village tank which ho declared was a com- 
mon form of treatment judging from the documents he had received. 

Conservatives interrupted and asked for the source of BIr. Blorgan Jones’ 
information. 

BIr. Morgan Jones replied that if he was to be asked the names he would ask 
Sir S. Hoare for hivS informers. 

Referring to the Ordinancss, Mr. Blorgan Jones declared that there was not a 
vestige of liberty left. He was convinced that the Government’s policy was bound 
to wreck every attempt at reconciliation. He invited Sir S. Hoare at this late 
hour (despite the provocations which he might fed the Government had suhered, 
but which other side felt equally) to review the situation and limit speedily the 
exercise of arbitrary powers lest there should soon be no friends of Britain left in 
India. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd declared that BIr. Blox’gan Jones’s strictures would not af- 
fect tho admiration the House felt for Sir S. Hoare’s administration of Indian 
ahairs. He hoped that India realised the overwhelming support Sir S. Hoare had. 
(Conservative cheers). It was quite clear that India would be efficiently administered 
as long as Sir S. Hoare was Secretary of State. 

BIr. Lloyd proceeded to deal with the various trade aspects of the situation, 
particularly wit]a reference to the Ottawa Conference and the benefits which India 
might derive from it, and said that the suspicion must be dissipated that India’s 
fiscal policy was dictated from Whitehall. He pointed out that *‘as the result of 
Britain’s change of fiscal policy, our relations w'ith India had changed. We had no 
need now to wait for preferential favours, but could suggest reciprocal arrangements 
urging that Ottawa should take a broad survey of the" Empire’s commerce. BIr. 
Lloyd said that India should take a promineut part, and suggested the inclusion in 
the Indian delegation of unofficial members and representatives of the great Indian 
industries. BIr. Lloyd thought that India might easily secure substantial advantages 
from the Dominions. He also urged the British Government to remember Indian 
interests when negotiating with foreign countries wdfch a view to securing for India 
tariff concessions in foreign markets. He added that there must be two sides to any 
transaction. Preference for British machinery and general manufactures would bo of 
the highest value. 

Col. Wedgwood believed that the Ordinances were necessary, but the cure for 
the present situation was to give chance of prosperity to the people of India them- 
selves. He did not think that the Congress would complain of Government’s mea- 
sures. He was afraid that tbe Round Table Conference and the Committees in India 
would leave matters worse, so far as democratic India was concerned. 

Sir Reginald Craddock congratulated the Government on its firmness in 
calling the bluff of the Congress, but he doubted whether a Government based 
on democracy could settle Hiodu-BIoslem differences which an autocratic Government 
might. 

Major Attlee condemned anarchy and murder, but expressed the opinion that 
it was a mistake to repress the whole :of tho Congress movement by force. He 
feared that the Government, in seeking to placate the minorities, might estrange the 
majority. He considered it undeniable that the Indian commercial interests in the 
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past had been sacrificed to the British. He asked ^vho vvas ^oing to represent 
Indian trade at Otta^va and ur^ed that Indian interests must bo ^reallv 
represented. Major Attlee feared that the Government’s policy was forcina Indians 
into the Congress and Britain would eventually be opposed by a Tuiited India. 

Mr. Walter Smile# supported Sir B. Hoare, hut observed that the tenders of 
the Bombay Municipalitjr emphasised to intending contractors that no articles 
manufactured in the British Empire outside India should he used except when not 
available elsewhere. It was not fairplay, commented Mr. Smiles, to prosecute 
pkketers and allow the Municipality to defy the Government, 


Mr. Bernays, after commenting on National Government's successful handling 
of the Indian situation, urged an early statement on the new constitution which 
would powerfully strengthen the forces now rallying to GovernmcJifs policv of 
peace atid order. ^ 

The Ijiibouiitc, Mr. doAint advocated the discontinuance of the present policy and 
the release of Mr. CJandhi and others from whom he thought mutual understanding 
would be possible. ^ 

Mr. Molson, while aecpiilting the ("ongress elsewhere in India of connection with 
crimes of violence, declared that people exercising influence with the Bengal Gongress 
Committee, and Calcutta Corporation were involved in terrorist conspiracies and 
appealed to J5ir S. Hoarc as a duty to the people of Bengal to ensure that this 
evil was eradicated. 


Hon. Cadogan condemued the Congress leaders’ reliance on mob rule and asked 
for an assurance that there was no idea at present of parleying with imprisoned 
leaders. 

Mr. Lanibury said that certain speeches referred to FndianB as thoin»’h they 
required to be taught how to govern their own country. “This piece of Imperti- 
nence”, Mr. Lansbury observed, “should be dismissed from our minds.” The Con- 
gress had shown that its nolicy was to work on peaceful lines. 

Mr. Lansbury reminded the House that a “certain form of agitation”, had 
secured Home Uulc for Ireland, when the Home llule Party in the House of 
Commons had accomplished nothing. India had been promised self-government 
Did the Prime Minister’s statement at the Round Table Conference mean that the 
All India Federation, at some point, would have absolute control as the British 
Dominions overseas ? Mr. Lansbury said that Mr. Gandhi was never satisfied 
whether the Government meant that safeguards about the Army, Finance, etc 
would disappear at the end of the transitional ocriod. Mr. Lansbury believed’ that’, 
once the right of self-determination was conceted to India, ^everything could be 
satisfactorily arranged. Tht^ greatest censure of our administration was a discon- 
tented India, and “despicable methods of holding the people down." Was not con- 
ciliation a better way ? 


India and Ottawa 


Con FEU MN OK 


Sir S. Hoare winding up reiterated that flic (Jovernment was just as ready as 
ever to co-operate with any section of the Indian opinion that would co-operate 
with us, but they must co-operate with us and co-operate on Ihi^ lines of Govern- 
n&ent statement twice repeated and endorsed by both Houk^js of Parliament iasi 
December, Sir 8. Hoare^ regarded with the greatest expa'ctation the result of 
the Ottawa Conference, The Government of India and himself were at present 
in close communication regarding the Indian reurtfscidation at the Ottawa 
Conference, We were anxious that India should play a prominent part 

at the Ottawa Conference, and that the paramount inttjrcBts to be coimideretl 
there in India’s case, should be Indian interests. We had not tlu^ least intention 
of dictating economic policy from here regarding what India should or should not 

do at Ottawa. We wanted Indian interests to be kept constantly in force. We 

believed that when Indian interests came to be considered it mieiht well be fouiHi 
that there was a definite line of advance for India to take in her own interests in 

the matter of commercial agreements with other parts of the Empire, 'i’hcre had 

been allusions not only to the possibility of the greater Indian trade with British 
markets but greater opportunities in the Colonial markets. He could assure the 
i House that that side of the question would be kept in mind at Ottawa. They would 
in mind the suggestion made that possibly after the Ottawa Conference we 
to negotiations with foreign Powers. He 

Fe had said enough to show that the Government regarded discussions at 
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Ottawa as of the very greatest importance to India and the whole economic future 
of the Indian Continent. 

Eeplying to the other points raised in the debate Sir S. Hoare pointed out that 
on many big questions concerning India there was not the unanimous opinion in 
India. Experience at the Round Table Conference had convinced all delegates that 
they had extremely difficult problems to deal with, which could not possibly be 
solved by phrases and generalities. He suggested that the fact that the Governments 
had lost no time whatever in sending out Committees to India on exactly the lines 
suggested at the Round Table Conference showed that they were carrying out the 
pledges and wer^ definitely determined to proceed on the road of co"-operatioa. If 
there had been any obstacle placed in the way of co-opcration it had been placed 
there by the action of the Congress at the end of the year. 

Sir S. Hoare said he had been asked whether there was to be any sudden re- 
versal of policy. He could assure the House that the answer was ‘No.’ Another 
member had asked if he could give the date within which the new Indian constitu- 
tion would be placed on statute book. With the best will in the world, we could 
not give the date for the obvious reason that there were many factors in the problem 
which were beyond our control altogether. For instance, we were trying to create 
an all-India Federation which meant a Government in w’hich both British India and 
Indian States took part. We could not dictate to Indian States when or how they 
should^ come in. Questions of that kind must be a matter of negotiation 
and with the best will in the world we could not say when the negotiations would be 
complete. 

Sir. _ S. Hoare could say that wc should ;3roceed with the work of building up 
the Indian constitution with all possible speec. We should attempt to remove the 
obstacles and there would be no avoidable delay but he could not possibly give the 
actual date within which the constitution could be completed. 

Referring to Mr. Wedgwood’s criticism of the evils of indirect election, Sir S. 
Hoare said : He had often thought that as far as India was concerned it might be 
joossible to get wider representation particularly for the villages by means of some 
kind of village election, That was perhaps one of the few questions on which Mr. 
Gandhi had agreed, but Sir S. Hoare would not enter into an argument with 
Mr, Wedgwood on a question of that kind. 

Replying to Major Attlee’s criticisms that Sir S. Hoare was putting the 
whole of India against Britain and that linking the rupee with the ster- 
ling had done a grave injury to India’s economic life, Sir S. Hoare said 

he would only say that, judged by the results hitherto, it did not seem 

that the criticism had much foundation and dealing with Major Attlee’^s 
declaration that, in attempting to satisfy the minorities Sir S. Hoare would fail and 
turn the majorities against him and also that the policy of giving a new constitu- 
tion to the North-West Frontier was doomed to equal failure. Sir S. Hoare aaid he 
had no reply to make tc those prophecies of evil except that the future would show 
whether he or Major Attlee was right. Sir S. Hoare continued that Mr. Lansbusy 
had criticised Mr. Molson for identifying the Congress in Bengal with terrorist 

movement. Sir S. Hoare wished that those criticisms were justified. 

It was perfectly true that there were many supporters of the Congress who had 
no concern, whatever, with the terrorist movement, and that many members of the 
Congress had repudiated terrorist methods, but it was also true that several of the 
most prominent Congress leaders in Bengal had given their blessing to the terrorist 
movement. If he had time, he could quote chapter and verse to prove the truth of 
what he was saying. He had a mass of material proving its truth- In view of 
these facts, he maintained that Mr. Molson’s statemedts were justified, and as far as 
Bengal was concerned, there had been much too close a connection between the Con- 
gress organisation and the terrorist movement. 

Sir S. Hoare undertook to look into the .points raeised by Captain Fuller 
relating to the Indian Army, particularly with regard to compulsory re- 
tirement. Referring to the case of Rev. Forrester Baton, Sir S. Hoare said that he was 
looking very carefully into it, and from the information given to the debate, it looked 
as if a mistake had been made. But he mnst say, in justice to the authorities in 
India that he had only heard one side of the case, and must reserve judgment until 
he had the whole facts before him. Sir S- Hoare assured the House that if a mis- 
take had been made in this or any other case, he and the Government would 
admit it. Rejgarding the more general case about the administration of law and order 
in the Biovince of Madras, he had receive a telegram only to-day, stating quite 
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categorically, that the Government of Madras were carrying out both in letter and 
in spirit, the instructions of the Government of India which he had read earlier 
to-day. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones’ criticisms, Sir S. Hoare said he seemed to 
think thai: the Government had gone back on the nlcdges of last winter, and that 
even Committees which they had set np -were not the commiltcca contemplated by 
the Eound Table Conference, and that altogether, the chapter of co-operation was 
at an end. Sir S. Hoare could assure him that none of those charges wex'e true. 
Mr. Morgan Jones had referred to the fact that the Committee, at one time, called 
the Working Committee, was now called the Consultative Committee, but the title 
did not make the least diflcrence to the Committee’s work, Mr. Morgan Jones had 
also criticised the fact that the Committee was composed exclusively of Indian 
representatives. This particular committee was always intended to be a committee 
of Indian representatives, from whom we could obtain Indian views on a certain 
number of specific constitutional questions. The Committee, whatever its name, was 
exactly the committee contemplated last December. 

Dealing with the general question of co-operation, Sir S. Hoare drew at ten I ion 
to the fact that co-operation was still continuing and that a number of prominent 
Indian representatives were working with British representatives on three committees. 
The House could take it that the chapter of co-operation was certainly not ended, 
and that the Government were just as prepared to-day as last December to co- 
operate with anybody, who was prepared to co-operate with them. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones’ criticisms regarding the abuse of the Emer- 
gency Powers, Sir S. Hoare sait that he would venture to repeat the warning he 
had made earlier that atrocities of that kind were very easy to fabricate and that 
past experience had gone to show that in nine cases out of ten, they were fabricat- 
ed, and there was little or nothing in them. Where there was a definite reason to 
think that there had been abuse they would certainly make an investigation, but 
he rather regretted that Mr. Morgan Jones seemed to take the rcBponsibility of 
some of the charges. Sir S. Hoare would look into them, and he would be 
surprised if a great deal of the substance was found in them. 

There was no ground, whatever, for the criticism, that the Government’s policy 
had been reversed and that they had now substituted a policy of war.and contlict 
for a policy of co-operation, which was supported by an over-whclmi!)g majority of 
the House last December. 

Mr. Morgan Jones’ motion for the reduction of the vote was defeat cd by 195 
votes to 23, and the debate concluded. 


)e )a;e on l ie mian Sil ua ion 


House of Commons — 24th. March 1932 

On the motion of adjournment for Easter Mr. Grenfell, on behalf of the T..abour 
Opposition, delivered a general indictment of Government’s policy in India as contrary 
to she letter and spirit of the Prime Minister’s declaration at the close of the Bound 
Table Conference. Mr. Grenfell said that then hopes were. raised that the long negoti- 
ations had not been fruitless but they had never been told clearly why Mr. Gandhi 
failed to get the conference with Lord Willingdon and why the amnesty so thoroughly 
endorsed by the Prime Minister did not operate. We now appeared to Tbc further back: 
than we had been for years, not because of any absence of desire for a settlement, but 
apparently because the machinery of conciliation had broken down. Moderate 
opinion in India was more profoundly anxious than it had been for a long time. 
There was a movement in India expressing itself unwisely possibly in the opinion of 
many people in this country but there was a movement which was growing all over 
India^Mr. Grenfell doubted whether the Ordinances could be^justified on any ground. 
The Government were building up a tradition of injustice, which was not a good 
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augurj; for the hopes expressed by the Premier. There was a feeling in India that 
the British Government would not keep its word. 

Mr. Grenfell said that the Indian people must be told that we did not wish 
India to be maintained for ever under repression and tyranny, 

_ Mr. Grenfell read extracts from the telegram from Pandit Malaviya, which he 
said, had been stopped in transmission. The telegram quoted a large number of 
alleged assaults and arrests. It declared that the boycott movement was progressing 
and that the sales of British cloth and other goods were diminishing. It added that 
severe measures had only stiffened the Indian resistance while the Government’s pre- 
stige was being lowered and financial bankruptcy was ahead. The telegram concluded 
by demanding the abandonment of the present policy on the ground of humanity 
and justice and Indo-British trade relations. 

Mr. Campbell (Conservative) believed that Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Willing- 
don were as eager to withdraw the repressive measure as anybody else, but, where 
there were murder, violence and picketing, the Government must taice measures to 
preserve Law and Order. He complained that hitherto there had been lack of Go- 
vernment propaganda to counteract the civil disobedience campaign and seditious 
lies and exaggerations in the vernacular press. He extolled the arrangements made 
by certain district officers to explain the position to the populace and laoped that that 
policy would be carried out throughout India especially in rural areas. 

He urged British firms to withdraw to advertising from newspapers carrying on 
anti-British propaganda. 

Colonel Applin (Conservative) referred to the breakdown of the negotiations on 
the question of communal representation and the request that tho British Govern- 
ment should decide what be claimed Indians were unable to decide for themselves. 
Indians were asking for the impossible. How do they expect us to give a decision 
acceptable to both parties ? He urged that, if asked to give a decision, wc should, 
as recommended in the Simon Report, grant self-government in the first instance to 
the provinces in order to make an experiment on a smaller scale. If Indians succeeded 
in governing themselves in the provinces, they might find a solution for the larger 
problem. Col. Applin urged that consideration should be given to the smaller 
communities, especially to the rights of Englishmen living in India. 

Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) invited Sir S. Hoare to reiterate that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to recede from the declarations made at the conclusion ^ of the 
Round Table Conference. He claimed that the present situation was alienating not 
only the Congress adherents but Moderates also. 

Sir Samuel Hoare declared that the state of India to-day was in many respects 
substantially better than the end of last year. By every possible test, whether the 
standing of Indian credit, the gradual rise of the prices of the primary^ commodito, 
the intake of revenue or any other test, financial or economic, the position in India 
was substantially better to-day than last December. 

Sir S. Hoare observed that some vernacular press went to far greater length 
than the Press in any other country. Indian Provincial Governments were very 
much aware of the need of greater propaganda. Government officials were now 
travelling the districts explaining to the villagers. They were also exploring the 
■possibility of cinema propaganda. One or two Indian Departments now had travel- 
;.ing cinemas and it was believed that the result had been satisfactory. 

Government was giving foreign correspondents in India every opportunity of 
seeing the position themselves. He thought that during the last few months the 
facts of the situation in India were better reported in American and foreign Press 
than formerly. As regard the charges of repression and the allegation that the Govern- 
ment had ended the period of conciliation initiated at the Round Table Conference, 
Sir S. Hoare admitted that the Ordinances were very drastic and severe, covering almost 
every activity of Indian life, but he did not aipologise on that account for their 
introduction. The Ordinances were introdaxcea comprehensively because the 
Government with the full knowledge at its disposal sincerely believed that 
they were threatened wdth an attack on the whole basis of the Government. 
The Ordinances were essential to prevent India from drifting to anarchy and 
disorder. As regards^the^ suggestion that the Ordinances werejearriedjout to the extreme 
and sometimes in a tyrannical manner, Sir S. Hoare said he had very carefully 
enquired into the number of allegations that the police [or authorities had abused 
gowers and_ hitherto he had round very little foundation. He would be the 
jirst to admit when a mistake had been made, irrespective of the fact whether 
it concerned the Britisher or the Indian and he was prepared to make the same 
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apology. As regards Pandit Malaviya'S telegram, Mr. (Tronfell was misinformed con- 
cerning the alleged stopping of the telegram. What actually happened ^ya8 that Pandit 
Malayiya submitted a telegram of 1,100 words containing what the authorities believ- 
ed much inaccurate information. Nevertheless the Postal atUhorities did not raise 
an objection. 

The officials asked Pandit Malaviya to pay the fee whu‘h seemed to be very reason- 
able (laughter), _ but Pandit Malaviya demurred desiring to send at press rates upon 
which the officials pointed out that Pandit Malaviya had no connection w'ith the 
press.^ In conclusion Pandit Malaviya did not wish to send the telegram owing to 
the high cost of transmission. 

Sir S, Hoarc said that no cfleciive step to constitutional advance either in the 
the centre or in the Provinces was possible without some kind of a communal 
settlement. The Government Avere not prepared to accept a deadlock. Government’s 
position was very clearly stated last December by the Prime Minister, who said that 
while the best solution Avould be for the communities to agree among themselves, 
if the communities failed, Government Avoukl bo compelled to give a provisional 
decision enabling the constitutional advance. 

It wotild be most regrettable if the Government were compelled to decide the 
whole senes of vital questions the result of which would be dictating the terms of 
the Indian constitution thus abandouing the foundation of mutual agrcementR. He 
was very sorry that the communities had not agreed among themselves and appea- 
red to be so worried about the future. 

The communities felt that they had been drawn into a diacnsBion of the linal 
details of the constitution before they were sure of the safeguards necessary for their 
very existence. 

ISir S. Hoarc could understand their anxiety and could only aay to them that if 
they believed our word last December, there was no reason Avhy they should disbe- 
lieve our word to-day. 

^ We said we would insist on necessary safeguards for minorities in any con- 
stitutional Act, The Government had given tne word. The Commons had given the 
word by the approval of the Government’s policy. We intended to advance exactly 
as the Government said it would advance last December. 

Meanwhile Sir S. Hoarc suggested that the leaders of the commimiticB should 
concentrate their efforts in organising their forces for the inevitable future elections 
rather than in heated discussions concerning Government’s intentions. There was 
real need to-day for the effective organisation of political parties. The time was short 
before the date of future elections when grave issues might be decided. 

Sir B. Hoarc, added that, whilst ho fiilly realised the great complexities of an 
AlITndia Federation, he was convinced that an All-India Fodcralion comprising the 
States and the provinces would give India the best chance of coiiBtitutional develop- 
ment on a Bound foundation. 'T wish to say Avith the full authority of the Govern- 
ment that we are as deeply interested in the development of an All-lnclia Federation 
as in the last winter. Wo wish to sec the Princes enter the Federal system believing 
not only that the Princes would best serve their OAvn interests, but also the 
interest of India and^ the Empire. Differences of 02 >inion among GW States Averc to 
be expected, each Prince having the duty of dynasty to the State to scrutiniHC very 
carefully the terms upon which he weuld be invited to enter the new form of 
Government. ^ 

“Modifications may be required in the Federal plan which we will be prepared 
to consider. We do not in the least wish to impose a dictated scheme on the Indian 
States. We want a workable scheme of effective Federation, not a mere agreement to 
co-operate^ but a scheme combining British India and Indian States for agreed 
purposes m the organic constitutional structure. 

“1 hope I have made it very clear that the Government is intensely interested in 
the success of the All-India Federation and welcomed the latest information from 
India showing that, despite obvious difference as regards the details and method, 
there is a solid body of support both in the ^Indian States and in British India 
behind the All-India Federal advance,” 

S, Hoare reiterated the Government’s intention to proceed with the programme 
and said that they did not intend to be deflected from it by threats or force of 
sudden alarms. Meanwhile, the primary duty of the Government was to maintain 
^d Order, thus preventing India from drifting into anarchy and 

mean that we believed that India could be governed indefinitely 
by Ordinances, which were intended to deal with an emergency.” The Ordinances 
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would be enforced as long as the emergency : continued. He would be la'clSh^ 
candour to the House if he suggested that the emergency had yet passeG.. 
“We intended to proceed with the programme believing that we should carry it 
through. Meanwhile we would maintain soundly and firmly the foundations of stable 
Government,” * 


The E. T. C. Committees 

Sir S. Hoare paid a tribute to the work of the Franchise and States Inquiry 
Committees, who had been travelling throughout India and were making substantial 
progress. Every member of the House ought to be grateful to those Committees, 
particularly their Chairmen, for the great efforts they had. been making in 
order to complete, at .a comparatively short time, work that might normally take 
many months, indeed years. There was a third inquiry which had made considerable 
progress, namely, Lora Eustace Percy’s inquiry into the relations between Federal 
and Provincial State Finance. There was also the Consultative Committee’ composed 
of representative Indians which ^had already two sessions and would have another 
session during spring. 

Though they had not reached the end of their labours they had collected ^ Indian 
opinion on a series of points which would be very valuable when drafting the 
constitutional bill. “Wc in London had not been idle. We have been having daily 
meetings with all available expert opinion and considering _ in detail points likely 
to emerge in the Indian constitution. We have proceeded with the best good will 
with inquiries wo had undertaken last December, We realise to the fullest the great 
difficulties which ai’c inherent in the present position in India of which the first 
is the communal difficulty and the complexity of i.thc whole question of the All- 
India Federation.” 

The debate concluded after Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech. 
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House of Commons — April 1932 

(gening the debate on the India Office vote to-day, Sir Samuel Hoare declared 
the Government’s position was unchanged. They were going ahead with the policy 
that was based on the two foundations of order and progress which had already been 
overwhelmingly approved of by the House. They believed that order could not^ be 
maintained without progress. They were certain that progress could not be obtained 
without order. Sir S. Hoare challenged anyone to produce a better. policy or to give 
the reason for thinking that the Government were not in spirit and letter carrying 
out the programme contained in the White Paper. 

Sir S. Hoare did not deny the existence of a very difficult constitutional problem 
but he urged that the question should be regarded as a whole and not only in terms 
of the partisan constitutional wrangles. 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to deal with day-to-day administration in which connec- 
tion he paid a notable tribute to the energy, optimism and keenness of the Viceroy, 
who ‘'although he has reached the age at which he is entitled to old age pension, 
is showing physical vigour and fitness w’hich anyone in the House may envy.” 

Sir S. Hoare said that the past 1 % months had been very difficult, but despite 
the cuts in the expenditure and the political difficulties, the administration, both 
central and provincial, had a record of fine achievements. He instanced in this 
connection the Sukkur Barrage and Punjab Hydro-Electric Scheme- 

Sir S. Hoarq also emphasised the advance made in the past year in improving 
the health, particularly dealing with cholera, malaria and leprosy. 

Turning to the economic position,! Sir S. Hoare remarked that if there had been 
a state of war between British and India we should surely have been faced with the 
most formidable economic crisis, whereas the financial and economic position of 
India was much better to-day than six months ago. 
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CoiUinninp Sir Hoari? said that prices -^vaT. bej^innina; to rise, taxation 

in fairly well and rents ^-ero bein^ paid. This showed that India was 
stronger (‘cononueally than last September. 

Sir S. Hoare contraHted in this connection the fact that in the last autumn 
an Indian loan would have been im])OHHibIc except at prohibitive rates, whereas 
this ^ week's loss had been _ heaviiy over-subscribed and stood at considerable 
premium. Sir S. Hoare repudiated the ehar^re that because there were men and wo- 
men imprisoned un India, the country was sutU'rinfr under the iron heel of 
Kussian tyranny and reminded the House in this connection that inipri- 
Honed persons, who were no fewer than 26, CW men and women, 
were double that number when hlr. Lanabiiry was a memiuT of the (Jovernment. 

Sir S. Hoare tirgcd the House to eouBider the facts and tig'urcs calmly and not 
to asBtime that India was in a state of revolution. He said that it was his considered 
view that there was not an overwhelming crisis in India at present, hut that the 
Hit nation on the whole was better than could be expected considering all (he up- 
heavals going on in other parts of the world. 

Sir S. Hoare said he had entpiired most carefully into the charges made in the 
course of the last debate about the abuse of emergency powers and the conduct of 
the police and he bad satistied himself that the powers had been sensibly 
administered. 


He was also satislied that unscrupulous propaganda was being carried on in 
Britain, the Continent and India for the purpose of vilifying British rule and ofli- 
ciaifi and he suggested that the people who might be intiuenced by such propaganda 
ought tiot to be too credulous and they would do well to reserve some sympathy 
for the wives and children of British officials murdered by ruthless terrorists. 

Bir 12. Hoare assured the House that Government would not be deflected in the 
least from their course by this flood of unscrupulous propaganda.Bir S. Hoare con- 
cluded by affirming that they were going straight ahead with the policy laid down 
in the White Paper~a policy laid on true foundations of order and progress. 

Mr. Lan$bury affirmed that the Labourites did .not believe that any material be- 
nefits which the conqueror might confer on the conquered could take the place of 
sclf-detcrminatioD, and the right of the conquered to choose for themselves. This 
w'as the vital difference between the Opposition and Government. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to inquire if the Indian opinion would be perfectly 
free to decide Indian policy at Ottawa and urged that whatever was approved there 
should be subject to a vote of the Indian Legislature, officials and nominated ^ mem- 
bers not voting. Declaring that Sir S. Hoarc’s policy was bound to fail Mr. 
Lansbury paid a tribute to the patience of the Indian people who had solidly, without 
arms and practically without violence, endured suffering, imprisonment and privation 
on behalf of their cause. 

Wing-Commander Smith said that anarchy, corruption^ and chaos constituted 
the only alternative to strong Oiovernment and stressed the importance of the Frontier 
problem which no party was less capable of handling than the Congressites. 

Mr. Maxton declared that India should rule herself. He added that he was 
concerned with the struggle for the poor, for social and economic liberation and asked 
if it was necessary in order to maintain the dignity of British Raj to clap ladies in- 
to jail and whip boys of fifteen. 

^ Beferring to the Meerut trial Mr. Maxton asked if it was in accordance with 
fairplay that proceedings should be going on for three years. 

Mr. Churchill commented on the courageous decision to arrest Mr. Gandhi and 
other Congressmen andi to enforce the Ordinance which, he declared, made a great 
difference m his attitude. He did not ask the Government to close the door on sane 
well-conceived constitutional advance, but said expectation must not be raised which 
could not be fulfilled. We should state what we are giving at a minimum in word* 
and allow it to become a maximum in effect. 

Mr. Churchill emphasised that the advance must be shaped from the viewpoint 
of India’s well-being and trusted that Britain was not going to dissociate herself 
from the primary duty of sustaining the welfare of the masses of India. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate, emphasised that ho had not the least 
desire to dictate the course of negotiations at Ottawa from the Indian viewpoint 
and pointed out that the authorities in India had a very free hand in selecting the 
dele^itkm. He was very anxious that the Indian interests should be the dominant 
recetonaendations. 
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Sir S. Hoare thea read out the Government of India’s statement to the Assembly 
in^ this connection. Replying to questions about the Emergency Powers Sir S. Hoare 
said that the Ordinances would be kept in force as long as the emergency required. 
He could say no more than that. As to what the Government of India proposed to 
do upon the expiration of the Ordinances it was much too soon to come to any deci- 
sion on that matter. It must depend on what the Congress was going to do two 
months hence and|what their attitude!wouId then be to the Government. Whatever mea- 
sure might be necessary would be taken, ‘‘I have also been asked whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to take any steps, for example, by using an intermediary to secure 
the co-operation of Mr. Gandhi. In this matter of co-opcration the record of the 
Government is quite clear.” 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India persisted with success 
in their efforts to secure Mr. Gandhi’s presence at the last winter’s Bound Table 
Conference and as he himself would, I think, admit we co-operated with him. in 
the fullest and frankest way, not only in the Conference but outside it. We did 
our utmost to maintain the relations so established but our endeavours were 
frustrated by the action of the Congress, particularly in the United Provinces and 
North West Frontier Province and finally by the renewal of the Civil Disobedience 
in January. 

^‘There can clearly be no question of co-operation with anyone associated with 
Civil Disobedience. If Mr. Gandhi has a disposition to restore the relations that 
existed^ at the Bound Table Conference he will find not the slightest difliculty in 
conveying the fact to the Government without any intermediary and Government 
will earnestly consider the position thus created. 

‘^But I want to make one thing clear. There can be no question of making a 
bargain with the Congress as a condition of his co-operation.” 

Replying to the question whether he had had any correspondence with Mr. 
(randhi since he was in prison, Sir B. Hoare said there had been a correspondence 
between them, but it had nothing to do with any negotiations for Mr. Gandhi’s 
release. It was entirely connected with certain personal misunderstandings that 
were supposed to have arisen from the conversation between Mr. Gandhi and him- 
self before Mr. Gandhi left London. The only additional matter in the correspon- 
dence were certain observations of Mr. Gandhi on the present state of aflairs, 

vSir S. Hoare said that, to remove any possible misunderstanding, there was no 
question of any kind of negotiations. 

^ Referring to Mr. Churchill’s suggestion of the change of attitude, Bir S. Hoare 
said his own attitude was unchanged since he first joined the Bound Table Con- 
ference. Government’s policy also was unchanged. 

Bir S. Hoare asked Mr. Churchill not to make the mistake of thinking that 
there was any difierence of opinion between himself and other members of Govern- 
ment. He said the only change which had occurred was the attitude of the Congress 
which he regretted, “we have not ended the chapter of co-operation. Wc are always 
ready to co-operate with anybody prepared to co-operate with us.” 

Sir B. Hoare added that the delays in the Meerut Trial were clue to the 
obstructive tactics of prisoners and their counsel. 

The debate was then adjourned to the 27th. June. 

House of Commens — 27th. June 1932 

Resuming the debate on the India Office vote Sir S. Hoare said that the proposed 
to [explain the Government’s immediate programme to ask the House to help it, 
surmounting practically and sensibly the obstacles still in the way of constitutional 
development, He indicated that his speech would fall under three heads, namely, the 
Ordinances, the communal question and Constitutional procedure. 

Speaking on the Ordinances Bir S. Hoare said generally the action taken had 
completely succeeded in keeping the Civil Disobedience in check and in some cases 
had exceeded expectations. 

Sir S. Hoare maintained that the charges of excessive use of powers were justi- 
fied. They were admittedly drastic but were justified by the necessity of 
proving that Civil Disobedience could not succeed against the organised resources of 
the State. Hardly more than one in 10,000 of the population had been prosecuted in 
connection with Civil Disobedience and less than one in 20,000 under the Ordinances, 
while the powers had unquestionably prevented loss oi life and property and greatly 
diminished the necessity of forcible action. 
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Ee^2:rettable ineidents were remarkably few. The use^ of ^ Ordinances had been 
strictly confined to actual needs and had been on a diminishing^ scale 

The position might be Bunimed up by saying that the (rovernmont had the move- 
ment under control and the initiative was with them and not mth the Congress 
but, though mischiefmakers had been etTectivcly checked, they did not yet intend to 
abandon the subversive campaign. In such a sitaatioii the test of policy was whe- 
ther action w’'as necessary in the interests of Law and Order ami good Oovernmeut 
and whether it was calculated to give protection from illegal and oppresHive tyranny 
which the community was generally entitled to expect. 

Sir S. Hoare then announced that, judging by this test, the (Government 
had come to the conclusion that it was n(’ces.sary to retain the powers. 

Sir S. Hoare said: ‘‘Wo have come to the conclusion that tnere will be on /Ird 
July an emergency suhieicntly grave to ncccBsitate the exercise of spei'ial powders. 
Therefore it is Intended to assume by Ordinunce.Jhe majority of the powers that will 
otherwise lapse. 

“A few of the present powers will not be renewed and no additioiud powers will 
be assumed.” 

Sir S. Hoare added that the Government of India desired to restrict the appli- 
cation of the powers to provinces 'where they were definitely required. Himilarly in 
the provinces potvers would be applied only in the districts where they were indis- 
pensable. 

Eeplying to possible criticisms of this decision that the powers were uanecesBary 
in view of the definite improvement in the situation and that sullen rescntmerit was 
being created amongst many who were not*partiidpating in the Civil Disobedience, 

B. Hoare said that though the powers might not be used they must be retainctl in re- 
serve since the people with wmom we were dealing would coneentrate on every gap 
in our defence. He said that the application of powers would be (‘arefully and sym- 
pathetically regulated by the needs of the provinces and districts. 

Sir B. Hoare claimea that sullen resentment existed among those whose elUuls 
had been frustrated* He admitted that there were others wxao regretted the drastic 
action taken, but many of them wished to see a drawn battle between Government 
and Congress movement. 

The Government would not be content with a drawn result. We were determined 


to take every action in our power to suppress this challenge to our authority* 

Sir B. Hoare referred to the great sections of the population, who stood behind 
US and said that the way to show our good faith wa.^ not to break with friends nor 
to take action one day and abandon it the next, but to go resolutely on with the 
programme to carry out the pledges we had made. 

Sir S. Hoare reminded the House that there could be no constitutional advance 


in the centre or the Provinces unless the communal question was decided. He said 
that the Government’s hope that the communities would settle the question for them- 
selves was disappointed and during the last six months the communal question ou 
the whole had become more bitter and more complicated. 

Sir S. Hoare repeated the pledge that the Government would be prepared to make 
a decision and said, that they intended to do so during summer. 

It would be impossible to give a specific date on account of the coinple.xity of 
the questions involved and the necessity for the Premier's presence in ijondon so 
that he could give valuable undivided attention to it but the Government were so 
determined to go on with the constitutional programme that, despite all the marii- 
fest difficulties and danger, they would give a decision in summer. 

Discussing procedure Sir S, Hoare emphasised the anxiety of the Government to 
avoid unnecessary delay and to retain to the end Indian co-operation, which meant 
BO much in the last two years. Therefore they intended to attempt to proceed by 
one Bill. 

Sir S. Hoare hoped that this would be satisfactory to a great majority of Indians 
and would be to the convenience of the members of the House, who would thereby 
be asked to deal in the present Parliament 'with one comprehensive measure. He 
added the Government had started conversations with representative Princes, which 
would be continued primarily in India with a view to seeing at the earliest date 
how far th^ could proceed with the All-India federal scheme. 

Sir S. Hoare then made the declaration issued by the Viceroy in India— (see 
Paste), 

_ Announcing the Government’s plans to establish an All-India Federation, Sir B. 
said that the Government tiaought that a settlement of the outstanding ques- 
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tions would only be delayed by the formal sesaioua of large bodies like Round Table 
Conference. They therefore proposed to give a decision on the communal ^ question 
and; provided sufficient progress was made regarding other questions in India, 
they would proceed to create a Parliamentary Joint Select Committee to consider 
proposals for a revision of the constitution. 

The Committee would confer with representatives of Indian opinion and ensure its 
influence before an irrevocable decision was reached by Parliament. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, formally moving the reduction of £100 in the vote, said that 
the Opposition required adequate time to consider Government’s proposals. They 
would not, therefore, discuss them in detail, but they would have fe t greater con- 
fidence in their ultimate success. There had been a hint in Sir S. Hoare’s speech 
that he intended to use the time between now and the end of summer in trying 
to build a permanent bridge across the gulf between Government and the section of 
opinion represented by Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Morgan Jones said that the information at the disposal _ of the Labourites 
did not accord in every particular with the glowing and comforting picture painted 
by Sir S. Hoare. He said that the Ordinances were driving the Congress^ movement 
underground, while the policy of repression was tending to create a situation which 
was driving Moderate opinion into closer association with Congress. 

Mr. Morgan Jones urged that if the Government wanted to propound proposals 
for a larger measure of self-Government they should make co-operation attainable 
by a policy of reconciliation with the Congress. 

Sir Reginald Craddock urged that if reforms were granted it should be made 
plain that they were a difficult and dangerous experiment, which would be rescinded 
if they failed. 

Col. Wedgwood thought that the time had come for the democrats to point out 
the danger of a federal solution which, with the representation of landlords and 
others including the Princes, would constitute a tremendous obstacle to democratic 
development. 

Sir Alfred Knox hoped that those, who, like himself, considered that the 
constitutional advance of India should be slow, would be represented on the Joint 
Committee. 

Mr. Wardlaw Milne congratulated Sir S. Hoare and expressed the opinion that 
the time for Conference was over and the time for action had come. 

Mr. Ernest Bennett while admitting the necessity of the ordinances criticised the 
system of compelling people to report to the police daily. 

Major Milner welcomed the modification of the Ordinances expressing the opinion 
that they had been excessive and the powers had been used excessively. Major 
Milner hoped that Sir S. Hoare would allow anyone willing to mediate to do so. 

Sir Adrian Baillie, supporting the Government’s policy, stressed the importance of 
the trade with India and. urged, as a result of his recent visit to India, a change of 
attitude of British and European residents towards Indians. 

Miss Rathbone dwelt on the importance of speed in carrying out the programme 
outlined by Sir S. Hoare and asked if Mr. Gandhi would be among those whose 
co-operation was sought. 

hXr. San deman asked for assurances regarding the safeguards, about which 
Lancashire wanted to know more. 

Mr. Grenfell described Sir S. Hoare’ s statement as the most satisfactory on the 
Indian question made in the House for some time. 

Mr. Lansbury said that Labourites took the view that Sir S. Hoare’s statement 
marked a departure from the method inaugurated by the Labour Government with 
Conservatives’ approval. They had started with the idea that Indians would be 
consulted throughout but now Indians would be “closed down.’’ 

Mr, Lansbury a.ade it clear that Labourites took their stand on the principle 
that the people of India were entitled not only to self-government but also 
to self-determination, They had the absolute right to remain in the British 
Commonwealth or leave it and that was the standpoint from which Labourites would 
judge legislative proposals when they were submitted to the House or the Joint Com- 
mittee. jMr. Lansbury contended that if the Government was unable to _ maintain the 
position except by such powers as were described to-ni^ht we had no right to remain 
rulers of the country and thought that Sir B. Hoare, instead of saying that it was 
a fight to the end, should have adopted different methods. He appealea to Sir S. 
Hoare to get in touch again with Mr. Gandhi. (Laughter and cries of dissent from 
many Government members). 

53 
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Mr* Lansbury referred to the letter of the Archbishop of York and others (in 
■which they expressed the hope that an opportunity may be taken for some gesture 
of goodwill from the side of the British Government) as showing that he was not 
alone in his view. He again appealed to Bir B. Houve to go to India and negotiate 
again with Mr. Gandhi or try to find a soliitioig as a solution must be founcL 

Mr. Churchill castigated the Lothian Report, which would cause imimmse unrest. 
Nevertheless he considerably agreed with tlie procedure marked out by Bir vB. lioare, 
which, in the main, seemed a return to the old _ Birkenhead prooosals and brought 
the problem back to Parliament’s being responsible for the welbbeing, good Govern- 
ment and progress of India. 

Sir S. Hoare, replying, repudiated the suggestion that Government's proposals 
meant the end of the Round Table Conference method. There was nothing further 
from the Government’s mind than to bring this chapter of Indian co-operation ^ to 
an end. There was no ulterior motive and the Government did not desire fo side- 
track the expression of Indian opinion. The proposals made were solely and 
expressly for the purpose of avoiding delay. Another meeting <d' the Round- 
Table Conference and the Federal Committee would have postponed the 
introduction of constitutional measures certainly for a year and possibly indefinitely. 
He hoped that Mr. Lansbury would see that the Government were not impeding but 
expediting a settlement, lie also expressed the ho])c that Indian co-operatiun would 
greatly help in the last stage of the deliberations. 

Sir S. Hoare declared categorically that there was no change of policy. ^ 

We should proceed with the preparation of <h)vern mem's })roposals directed to 
the objective of a single Bill. This would be ami)le oi)portunily to judge whether 
the terms of reference were satisfactory. Government (K-finitely intciulcd that the 
main bodies of opinion of both Houses should be adt <iuatcly repn^^ented. 

Sir yS. Hoare declared. that there was no foundation for the ft*ar that the new method 
might exclude representatives of Indian {States from further fonstiltatiom The 
methods proposed were particularly desired by the Princes themselves. He would 
certainly see that the State reprcBcntatives had an ample opportunity to express opi- 
nion at all the later stages of the deliberations. They preferred at present to_ start 
conversations immediately with the Viceroy and poBsibly later they might ^ wish to 
send a delegation to London, In any case \vc should keep in (doscst touvdi with them 
in order to bring the Fcderat-io/i to a settlement at the earliest [wssiblc moment. 

Concluding, Sir S. Hoare referred to Mr. Lansbury’s ai)))ea\ for nciuiciliation and 
affirmed that the Government were ready to co-operate with anyone rcjidy to co- 
operate with them, but they would, on no account, begin negotiating with people who 
still showed no signs of wishing to co-operate. 

As long as the motive forces behind the Congress are still arrayed ngainst ordered 
Government, we cannot contemplate peace with them. Let them lay aside Civil 
Disobedience and make it clear that tiey are prepared to co-operate with uh on the 
lines of the white paper, we shall not be slow to co-operate with them. Until they 
definitely abandon the attempt to smash the machine of Govt^rnment and net {them- 
selves up as a rival to the accredited Govorumont of India, thttre can be no tpiCHtion 
of negotiations of any kind.’^ 

The Opposition motion to reduce the estimates was defcaU'd by 242 votes to 22. 

The debate was then adjourned. 


Tie Viceroy’s Announcement 

Joint Committee to Consult Indians 

His Exctllepcy the Viceroy issued the following statement from Bimbi on the 
27th. June which was made by the Secretary of State ^for India in the House of 
Commons on the same day 

‘^Since the policy of His Majesty’s Government as announced to the Round Tabe| 
Conference was endorsed by Parliament, the primary concern of His Majesty’s 
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consider their definite proposals for revision of the constitution and to the 
Comraitteea powers to confer with representatives of Indian opinion and it is their 
intention in the belief that this course will commend itself to Indian opinion to 
invite Parliament to set up the Joint Select Committee before introduction of a 
Bill. It has been the intention of successive Governments that a Select Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some stage to 
examine the proposals for constitutional reform. His Majesty s Government hooe 
that by their present decision to recommend that this important task shall :>e 
performed before any bill is introduced, they facilitate Indian co-operation and 
ensure its effective influence in what is probably the most important stage in the 
shaping of coustitutional reforms and at a time before irrevocable dtcisions have 
been reached by Parliament. 

“The programme I have indicated is based on the hope that enquiry by the 
Joint Select Committee may follow as the next formal stage after the conclusion 
of the _ Consultative Committee's business. But it may be that the course of 
discussions in the Consultative Committee may prove that matters will not be ripe 
for formulating definite proposals for the consideration of a Joint iSelect Committee 
without further consultation of a more formal eharaeter. In that event, at the 
cost of delaying their programme, His Majesty's Government will make arrange- 
ments accordingly, but they would regard it as essential unless the ohjeetB they 
have in view are to be frustrated, that the ’ size and the personnel of the body to 
be summoned for such further discussions in London should be strictly determined 
with reference^ to the number and character of the suh'eefs found to require 
further discussion. By a procedure formed on these lines, Jfis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hope to ensure both rapid progress towards the objective in vitwv and 
continuance of co-operation between British and Indian repreHentutives on the one 
hand and between the three British parties on the other upon wdiich so much of 
the success of the constitutional changes must inevitably depend.’’ 
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“Though Dogs Bark Caravan Passes on’' 

The following is the text of the Broadcast Speech on India, delivered liy Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons on the 28ih. January 

“It is now some weeks since the Round Table Conference ended and the time has 
come to take stock of the present position in India. I think that I can summarise 
it in a single sentence. 

“We have been proceeding full speed ahead with the work of the Conference, that 
is to say, we have sent out to India three Committees that, within a few days from 
now, will be discussing on the spot certain important questions that w’C left unsettM 
in the autumn. We have at the same time been compelled to take drastic action 
gainst a section of the poaulation that is determined to torpedo the work of the 
Conference and to smash tie Government machine. 

“The present Viceroy Lord Willingdon and the former Viceroy l^ord Irwin, have 
during the last two days commented upon this double duty that keed the Gover- 
ment. We have all been delighted to note that there is no difference of opinion 
between them. Each says that it was essential for the Government to push on the 
work of the Conference, each equally maintains that it was no less vital for the 
Government to safeguard the forces of law and order. 

“Lord Irwin rightly commands the respect of all high-minded men and w^omen 
oyer the world. As Secretary of State for India I am indeed glad to find that 
r sympathetic and impartial mind has reached the same conclusions as 

V WjlliDgdon and myself. We are all three agreed that the action that we 
nave taken was as necessary for the furtherance of constitutional progress as it 
was for the prevention of anarchy. 
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In connection with the Cape Town Ap^reement. Mr. C. F. Andrews issued the 
following: statement from New Delhi, dated the nth, April id, ‘12 

The now Apcreement between the two OnvirntnentH is on the whole HatiHfnetory. 
Sir Fazl-i-Hiissain and the members of the d(‘|>ufution are to he heattily conp:ratuIat- 
ed on their achievement. But it must, not he tlump:ht. for a nuontaO, that the con- 
djt.ionB under which IinliaiiB live in South Africa an* fn*e from injusnee and humilia- 
tion These have fitill to be removed and such a cha!ip,c. can tmly be slowly 
accomplished. 

In political matters, the colour bar remaiuH absolutiiy ripdd. thdhitle the Cape 
Province, Indiana have, no franchise, nor there any hopt* in the near ftifure that 
fran«hi8e will be extended to them. Therefore, everything ihpeiahi on the Apient 
from Indin.^ It is a j 2 :rea(. point in the Ap;reeine!it that' die ALe't>‘*y is lu ht* ('ontimied. 
On the choice of a new Ae;ent tlie futuri; of South Afri<‘un Indians will gteatly 
depend. He is to-day iiiHloubtedly *hhe most powerful influence in fostering friendly 
relations. 

Perhaps, the chief gain in the new Agreement has been Ihe frank acknowledg- 
ment by both the Govcrnmetits that repatriation has pnjvtti a failure. TIuh really 
means Its dcath-hlow. Hero, the unanimous voice of India has prevadtnL That other 
countries are to be explored with a view to colon inatim^ need inM urouHc fear or 
alarm. The country Hpecially contemplated is Ika/dd, anti its exploration was fully 
approved by the South African Indian CongrcRH. An outlet is badly ncedial for the 
rising educated generation, which is cramped hv the ‘AVhit<^ Lain Tor policy/’ Ah 
the barriers remain, preventing the Indians in Natal from inigrntitig treely to the 
other provinces of South Africa, the eongcHtiou of pto>ulation round Durban will 
continue. If Brazil is able to afford an outlet, it shnidil ctu’trdidy bf* i'xplond. The 
Japanese Government have already undertaken land scttlt uu n( ” th>'rc on a large 
scale^ with highly successful results* Even though the present inonuait may bo «n- 
nropitiouB owing to the world oeonomic deprcKnion, yet fin* future is w^itii Brazil, 
it has a favourable climate, a good rainfall and a very fertih* ^oil juul no colour 
prejudice whatever. 

With retrard to the Land Tenure Bill, it appears to me that the complete with- 
drawn! of Clause V has now defmitoly pi’cventcd segregatiojs. This is the thing we 
aimed at all along. Furthermore, we have obtained other Hubstautial gains, such as 
protection of property right up to May I0d2, afid tin* prevention of trade licences 
falling into the hands of municipalittes. This was the immc<liate danger and it has 
now been forestalled. At the same time, it is a loss that wln n mining areas are p.- 
prnclaimed bo as to pass back into ordinary lands, tiio old evil of racial dirtabiiiticH 
should continue. While this will not severely hurt Indian tnulcis who uHually sa'k 
mining areas for trade, yet it is an exttmsion of c(>lour bar whii’h should call for a 
strong protest from the Indian Government. It is also very regnutable that nothing 
has been dnne in the Agreement to restore to their full value, the Traiinvaal rcgi«- 
tration certificates. 

Beyond these immediate gains and losses, there has come aboui in Konth Africa, 
owing chiefly to the status of the Agent, a relaxation in fotdal nnittcrH from some 
of the worst forms of colour prejudice against Indians at (’Wpe Town, lluring the 
conference it was quite noticeable that friendly relations bctwcHui Indians and Euro- 
peans had advanced. If the new Agent can carry this still fnthcr forward, lie will 
have accomplished one of the most important works which yet needs to be done in 
South Africa. 


The Citizenship Association's Representation 

Secretary, the Imperial Indian CitlzenRhip ABSociation, Bombay, 
sent the communication to the Secretary, Government of India, Depart- 

.V Hm^artment, Mr. G. B. Bajpai, announced on 

ine otn April in the Legislative Assembly the main heads of the agreement arrived 
at as a result of the recent conference in Cape Town between the clelcgfit ion sent by 
the Governnoent of India headed by the Hon. Sir FazI-i-Hussain and the repre* 
sentatives of the South African Union Government. Sir FazI-i-Husaain and his 
colleagues, with Sir £urma Reddi, the late Agent in South Africa, were good enough 
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Tii6 Council appreciates the^ patriotic work of the Indian dclcuutioii i 
idership of ihi' Hon. Sir Fazl-i-irnssain confronted ns it was with inln.. 
culties ot the Indian problem^ which notwith^tandiipir signs id' an in!])roved 
attiUide towards Indians noticed ])y the .delegiition, sctia ratlui' to have 
aggravated in the poUticni sphere. It is, liowcviw, given to uiulfrstand t 
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leadership of ihi' Hon. Sir I'Vzl-i-irnssain confronted ns it was with inlwn’nt ditli- 
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insproved racial 
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arrangement arrived at with the Oovernment of the Union (4 South Africa in con- 
ncctiozi with the proposal to explore the possibilities (T Iiulian Uolonisnlion in lands 
other than India, tloes not commit either party to anything: f^cyoml expioration. 
It further understands that the Indian Congress in t^oufh Africa agreid in the 
spiri‘ 
to 

they are generally 

in mind, the Council of the Assoeiation docs not wish to strike a jarring note at 
this stage, but it considers its duty to place on rto’ord iiH strong conviction that, 
should the exploration wliieh is to take, place as .a result of the Conferenee lead to 
nothinj^ fensiblc, tlu; fact, that the Indian Delegation agrta'd to it sln>uld not pre- 
judice in the slight est_ degree, directly or iiuliivctly, tlje inherent richts of tlie South 
African Indians to eitiz^aiship in the land which to SO per cent of the pi>puhition 
is the land of their brith as recognised by the ngremmut of 11127 and re-atlirmtni bv 
the 1932 Cape Town Conference. If this is made niuajuivocully clear to the South 
African Oovcniump the Council of this Association would await with intercHi the 
result of the mission to explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation in other 
lands. 


:it ot pioneering to this exploration and has consented to send a repo scntsUiNC 
work on the Coni mission of en<|niry, wlien it is set up, on the CiUHiiiion that 
y are generally Batisfied with the rest of the agreement. {Jeiiring these two factors 


Mr. Andrews’ Suryey of Indian Disabilities 

A survey of the condition of Indians in several parts of South Africa wn^ ishued 
ia a etatcmczit which Mr. G. R Andrews Huppl’cti to the AsHociated Uref^s after his 
recent tour there. It was issued from New' Delhi, dated the 24th. March 1932. Mr. 
Andrews said 

During the past few months I have been able to visit very nearly all sectionH of 
the Indian comniuniiy in South Africa as well as those residing on the eastern 
coast at the didbront, ports. 3'he steamer by which I have travelled stopped at 
Lourenee Mar(pies, Beira, Dar-es-vSalam. Zati/.iber mid Mombasa, and in ah ihese 

nni't-u 


Land Tknuke Bjll 

In vSouth Africa the burning question of the day has betn the Land Tenure Bill 
of the Transvaal, which threatened once more a modified form of Fegregation under 
the new name of 'definud areas’ in conti’a-distinctiun from the lust Bill which wan 
called the Asiatic Class Arens Bill’. Though this Land Tenure Bill affects only the 
Transvaal portion of the Indian community, the Indians iti Natal* who form five 
sixths of the whole Indian population in South Africa, are uaturnlly afraid that if 
such a measure of segregation becomes law in the Transvaal, it is bound, aooaer or 
later, to apread to Natal. 

Whether the Indian delegation to the Kound Table Conference at Cape Town had 
been finally able to avert this disaster I am not able to say for certain at the time 
of writing ; for I had not yet been able to see the Agreement wliieh was made 
between the two Governments and I am also unaw^are of the details concerning oihet 
matters, agreed upon verbally, which were not embodied in the Agnemeut itself. 
I hope hovyever that this Land Tenure Bill may once again he postjmned and put 
on the shelf, pending further inquiries into the whole tpu'Stion of Indian land hold- 
ings in the Transvaal and the manner of their acquisition* I have some expectation 
that the present session of the Union Parliament will be bo much alieorluHl by other 
and more pressing business— what with the prevailing economic depresBion and the 
abnormal interest aroused by the Government clinging to the (ioM ytandiird which 
had recently formed the subject of prolonged debates, — that they may very well 
postpone the consideration of the comparatively trivial and yet controvcrnial measure 
dealing with the Transvaal Land Tenure Bill. 

I have distinct hope that the Government will decide to leave this matter in 
abeyance and appoint a new Commission of Inquiry for further invcHtigation and 
report l was particidarly struck by the fact that there was very little excitement or 
agitation among the Europeans over this Bill both on this and on my previous visit 
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f NEW DMaHr 


^ch additions arc contemplated, they should be made before the eelablishinent of the 
Federation. 

Wo ought to add, in this connection, that difliciiUies idmuly ariHu in estimating 
the share of each Province in the prnceedH from t!u* saie of porttage Btamps for 
use of taxed documentH ; and thestt dif!icnitteB may be ex peeled to lead to cansider- 
able friction with the Provincial Oovernments xmlvm a mure satinfaetory gystem can 
bo devised. 

proposing that the proceeds of commercial stampH should be assigned 
to the Units, we have to some extent beem intiueneeti by a doubt whether the pro- 
blems arising from the imposition of bxl(*nd stamp duties in the state might ml be 
disproportionate to the revenue involved. We do not, however, wish to preiudge the 
pqssiDuity that, as part of the geiUTal fedetntinn Hcttlement with the Htates, it 
might be found desiiMble to inelude thesi» duties among tht* sources of federal 
revenue. This consideration might well outweigh the reimoim which have led us to 
recommend that commereJnl stamps should not be madit a sour<»e of federal 
revenue. 

if) Corporation 7a,r.— From the fmantaal point of view it seems clear that, if a 
corporation tax were imposed on companies registered in the Htati‘s on the same 
basis as the present super-tax on compauics in British India, the yield at prcBcnfe 
would be negligible. 

(I!) PltOVINCIAL 

(a) laxatim of Tohacro.^yjQ have already dealt iirlefly with tins question and 
nave suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otlu^rwine than by excise on production 
or manufacture, should rear with the Units, hut that dm Federal tlovernment should 
‘ Rwp tme right to impose a general fedt^ral excise. This distinction is, we think, 
lustiticcl by the fact that ex hjpotheBi the introduction of excise duties on mtnu- 
racture will be difBcuU, if not imoosHiblo v 


|H)SHibIo until manufacture becomes more highly 
j.*v^uownttiieuu j ana as mar aoveiopmcut takes place an excise levied at the factoiw 
oy one Umt of the Ftxieration would he a tax on consumers in other Ifniti. ft 
vmi DO seen from our later proposals in regard to imwers of taxation that the 
i^eransntiqn of tobacco exciso would not preeludc the lAnlcral (Jovcrimmnt from 
asBj^ing the proceeds to the Units, if it so dcHiretl, 

inero is, unfortunately, no material which would enable im to cstimato the yield 
u taxation. The provincial taxes will take sometime to 

mature, but oventualiy they may be expected to form at limst a very useful acidilional 
source of provincial revenue. 

i)«<iV5.-“Bornbay is. we believe, the only Provincial Oovernmenfc 
wuicn nas attempted legislation for the impoaiiion of siiccctaion dutitm and the 

We understand rimt even that Ctovcrnmeut would have 
^eierrea that legislation should have bcK'u undertaken by the Ciovernmeut of India, 
We proipoflo elsewhere that succession duties should be claaBctl among tmm leviable 

benefit of the Units ; bul dcmrly the facts 
woum not Justify reliance on them as a source of revenue in the near future. 

Taxas.’^Wa have been askdi to weigh the issues whici atlaa firom 
w ^ mtriMuce terminal taxes generally as an additional imuree of ravenuo 

arguments for and against this proposal have been so 
1 previous reports it scarcely seems necessary to restato them hare# 
of such taxation which has impressed us most scrksualy i» its operation 
j’W® P,” railway freights. Where municipal octrois are in force, 

^ tendency to substiture for the general levy of duw on all 
the municipal countries the simpler alternative of a terminal tax 

air^dy a danger that thia hahil may 
roads. Wc therefore recommend that, if 
?KnnU K regarded as a i^rmanent part of the hnaneial structure, 

S Legislature for the benefit of the Units, 

S i are already in existence {mainly as munieipal taxes) will 

^ Merai which, at the 

levied by certain Unh^ ; but though it may be 
authorise the municipalities and Provinces conwned to eon- 
w ® taxes, they should be allowed to do so only within limits laid 

Sh Assam and Bihar and Odsi^ art the two Fro- 

municipal tax^ of the kind at present, ait most 
m dmvmg provincial revmue hrom to source While m do u<^ to out 
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)e llenares : idiu IMversil y Convocation 


The sixteenth Convocation of the Benares Hindu University was held on the 
December 1933 in the spacious grounds of the Amphitheatre, specially decorated for 
the occasion. More than fifteen thousand people attended the function. Three thousand 
five hundred students, representing different provinces, gave a tremendous ovation 
to the distinguished guests, “Loud speakers’’ had been installed. The University 
training corps and the volunteers presented a guard-of-honour to His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb of Benares and to the Vice-Chancellor. The graduates’ procession 
was a picturesque one. The procession entered the Convocation pandal at 2. p. m. 

The proceedings began with the recital of a Sanskrit prayer. Afterwards Malavi- 
yaji addressed the gathering in Hindi. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in presenting Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, referred to his 
pre-eminence as a thinlser, scholar and statesman. 

Prof. Krishna Kumar Mathur, Dean of the Paculty of Science, presented Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose and Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy. The Vice-Chancellor in 
conferring the honorary degress on the three distinguished sons of India referred to 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyar’s valuable services to the Benares Hindu University, to 
Jagadish Bose’s eminence and scholarship and to Sir Profulla Bay’s devotion to the 
Motherland and Science. 


OONPEEMENT OF HONY. DEGREES 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
expressed his good wishes for the progress and prosperity of the Benares 

University. , . j. j u- 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose observed that he valued distinction ^nferred on mm 
by a university, which was the result of Pt, Malaviya’s labourers. He expressed his 
high appreciation of the honour done to him, , . 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy said that from the beginning, he was connected with 
the noble University of Benares, as an honorary proliessor. 

The Vice-Chancellor then conferred degrees on 620 graduates. 

After Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray’s eloquent convocation address, the Pro-Chancellor, 
the H. H, the Maharaja Saheb of Benares, Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, spoke 
a few words. 

Vioe-Chaecelloe^s Remarks 

The Vice-Chancellor, the venerable Fandit Madan Mohan Malaviyajit observed 
that this year’s convocation was the most memorable event in the his^ry of the 
Benares University. He evoked the blessings of Lord Viswanath and hoped that 
the Benares University would become the soul of India. 

Acbarya Roy’s Convocation Address 

Acharya Sir Prafulla Chandra Boy in the course of his convocation address 
said : ‘1 am not out to preach a jeremiad against University Mucatiqn 
altogether. Ever since the delivery of my Mysore University Convocation Address in 
l92o and even before that, I have been harping on the insane craze f^ univers^y 
degrees and its baneful effects. 'The Universities are over-crowded with men who 
are not profitting either intellectually or materially by their university training , is 
the finding of the Indian Statutary (Hartog) Commission. I only plead for a consi- 
derable elemination of candidates in the process of selection. An al. round education 
should be imparted to the majority of the students in the secondary stage through 
the medium of the vernacular, This will correspond to the 

land. No one should chose a university career unless he feels that he has an instir^ 
ctive call in that direction. A university should be a centre of scholarship, research 
and culture. Let those alone seek the portals of the academy who are prepared 
to dedicate their lives to the enlargement of the bounds of knowledge. 

If one took a census of the greatest of world’s men and women, I fear he would 
be surprised to discover that the majority of them owe^ very lil'tle to universiw or 
indeed to any educational system. Shakespeare knew little Greek and less Latin. 
Our Keshab Chandra Sen and Rabindranath, Sarat Chandra Ohatterjee, the pnnee 
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of novels «nd ®l®'‘‘y*writeir. GrisA Chandra Ghose, the foremost of oar dramatists 

yard Shaw, H. O* Weijs and the Nobel Prize winner of the present year, namelv 
Ivan Allex Bunm, all of wham were 8eif*cdwcat<HL Then, again, the great rnlera and 

Macdonald, MaaHolmi, Hitler and Stalin have alao been innocent S 

I mention the nnmea of Abraham Lincoln and others 
r b» 5 ^*wood 8 of America rose to be the proud 

occupants of the wjbito Hoiibc. In the aecond labour Ministry moat of the Ministers 
began as day labourers who in the evenings hf aelf-tuitiona gathered learning. 

lb»5 with an improved and broadeneii form of secondary 
education, the functions of the universities will he atripptni of many of their 

progam. The mechanical portion of 
training, which ought really, to be finished in tho school stage, but 

which unfortunately is carnal on to the university forms, will then 

^eatly disappear and make these universities real centres oiT learning and culture, 
fhe present university system is as yet so full of routine details that its functions 
is not, very far removed from that of Hecondary school* No tloulit the lecture sys- 
tem gives an apjpearanco of wt>rk* but if the student is himself will ng to utilise m 
time, /would m most cases find that he goes through more work by absenting 
himself from thcf^ compulsory lectures. Just consider the opposite system whore the 
P^*y names of some books and some qutMstlons on the problems 

a^lfc therein. Ho reads them* digests them and develops his own answers to tho 
cuestions by a ;>roce8s of thinking which is his own* and then in the college Bomincr 
ci^usscs them ::rom his own point of view with his colleagues ami professors, 
preferably m limited groups, I am sure, under these circumsfances, hii powers of 
analms as well as synthesis will be better develop^ and his clforts will soon 
anablo him to cure put his own inteilectual empire. 

T*^ calliKi upon, at a very short notice, to deliver tho convoca- 
tion address, I am a^aid, howercr, f shall scarcely bo able to deal adequate- 
ly with the subject which I have chosen for our aiRcoursc, namely tho true fun- 

ctmn of a University as also the imperative need for adopting the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction. 

educational l«»jitutjpn established in India by tho British Government 
was the Muhammadan Cbllcge or Madr^^sa founded in ITfaO, at the request 

of ^veral Muhammadans of distinction, by Warren Hastings* 

next attempt on the part of the British Oovoriimtmt was initialed in 1791 
^ Mr, Jonathan Duni^n, Resident of Benar<^ who founded the licnares Banakrit 
wiiege as a means of employing beneficially for the country some part of the 
surplus revenue over the estimated receipts. The College was aesigned to cultivate 
iSS f \***?5?*^1?*'® Hindus^' i. e., to accomplish the same pur- 

Sifcd M wnpilj 

ae next imjportant ,8tep is the establishment of the Collie of Port William, 
whose prof, of Bengali, wm. Carey, was tho founder of a school of IkiigaU 

formal y open^ on August 18, by a Minute in Council In which the 
Governor-General detaiM at length the reasons for starting such an institution, 

declares that **A College is hereby founded at Fort William 
in Bengal for the better instruction of the Junior Civil ^rvanls of the Oompany,’* 

impress^ with the **8loth, indolence, low debau^ary 

upon the younger servants of the Company, 
decided that they should have a proper education in Calcutta. 

rA A the battle of Plassey and during the next thirty years the darfc^t period 
Of Angio^inaian history— the Company’s servants seem to have felt a constant 
apprehension of losing all tbe^ fruits of the victoiy as suddenly m they were 
^uirea. ^ana no proposal excited more alarm than one involving any real or 
Bup^)B^ interference with native religious prejudice To show the genera! feeling 
at im time, it is enough to mention that la 1806 one of the most Intelligent officers 
in the Oony>any’8 ^rviee, then resident at a Native Court, deemed It to be **mad- 
nw to attempt the inversion of the natives of India, or to give them any more 

description of learning than what they then powsiea. “The 
51^?L 5S * system <3 faith and of morals as mcmt peopi?' ; 

1 Ma^almaas, ‘Tt is quite sufficient if we endeavour to oon- 
ewale their ec^denoe and to mitigate tibdr vindictive spirit/' 
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Better connsels, however, prevailed. "A sum of not less than one lakh of 
rupees (£10,000) in each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and 
^Improvement of literature and the encoura^emeiit of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion oJ[ knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories of India.” 

Prom 1813, owing to the causes above stated, the Indian Government seems to 
have had no settled policy or even intention on the subject of education, but several 
disjoined efforts are worth recording. In 1814, a High School was established by 
a missipnar:^, Mr. Eobert May, at Ohinsurah, and some smaller schools were affilia- 
ted to it* This school was conducted with such success that, in 1816, a Govern- 
ment grant of Es. 600 per month (afterwards augmented to Es. 800) was sanctioned 
for them. 

In the same year (1814), the Benares Charity School was founded from the 
intoest of Es. 20,000 deposited by Jai Narain Ghosal, an inhabitant of Benares, 
with an additional grant of Es. 252 monthly from Government. In this school, 
English, Persian, Hindustani, and Bengali were taught with reading and writing, 
grammar and arithmetic together with the Government regulations, general history, 
geography and astronomy (Howell). 

As no account of English education in India can be complete without a history 
of Jay Narayan’s, I make no apology for inserting it here. It is culled from a 
brief report kindly furnished by JPrincipal P. Eussell who very properly observes 
that his High School might claim to be the oldest English teaching school in the 
whole of Nothern India”. Its origin read like a* romance when it is borne in mind 
that its founder was an orthodox Hindu and that he anticipated even the precursors 
of western education like Eammohan Eoy. 

Maharaja Jay Narayan Ghosal, of a well-known Bengali family, left his home in 
Calcutta towards the close of the eighteenth century, in bad health and came like 
a pious Hindu, to Benares to die. 

This was in 1814 ; and during the four succeeding years Jay Narain was in 
consultation with Daniel Corrie as to how to place tiae school on permanent and 
proper foundation. 

Lord Moiras minute of 1815 was followed by the establishment of the Vidyalaya 
or Anglo-Indian College in Calcutta. 

The foundation of this Collge marks an ^ important era in the history of educa- 
tion in India as the^ first spontaneous desire manifested by the natives of the 
country for instruction in English and the literature of Europe. This was the first 
blow to Oriental literature and science heretofore exclusively cultivated in the 
Colleges. The new institution was started at a meeting of many of the leading 
Natives of Calcutta at the house of the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde East, who has left 
an interesting account of the origin of the i?roject and of the original rules drawn 
up for its management. The further peculiarity of the College was its being designed 
^‘primarily for the sons of respectable Hindus” and entirely under Native superin- 
tendents— the funds amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees being voluntary contribu- 
tions by the projectors of the scheme. 

“English education was in a manner forced upon the British Government 
says Alex Duff. “It did not itself spontaneously originate it. There were two 
[persons who had to do with it.— one was Mr. David Hare and tho other was an 
^mdian, Eammohun Boy”. 

It reflects no small credit on the Hindus, that long before England had .^earned 
to do anything of the kind, they themselves had founded a college at Calcutta by 
their own voluntary contributions, for the instructions of their youth in English 
literature and science. 

Macaulay’s Famous Minute of 1835 

This stage of the controversy has a peculiar interest, not only as a turning jDoint 
in the histroy of education in India, but because of the part taken in it by 
Macaulay then on the Committee, and at the same time the Legislative Member of 
the Supreme Council. In the latter capacity Macaulay wrote a long minute replying 
fully to arguments political and educational, advanced by the Orientalists. He 
declared : “The Government was not bound by the Act of 1813 to any particular 
kind of teaching, or fettered by any pledge expressed or implied, but was at liberty 
to employ its funds as it thought best, and tliat the best way of employing them 
was in teaching what was best worth knowing. English was laetter worth knowing 
than Sanskrit and Arabic. The Natives themselves have found this out. They 
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would pay ta kam English but they rerinired to bo taught Sanskrit and Arabic and 
then thought themselves entitled to compensation from Government for having been 
engaged so long in so useless an acquisition* It is quite possiblo and very advan- 
tageous on every ground to make Natives of India thoroughly good English soholara, 
and to this end the efforts of the Committee should be directed*’^ 

The minute, distinguished by the brillianey of style* the profuse illustration and 
incisive logic peculiar to the author, concluded with a distinct declaration that if the 
present system were permitted to remain unchanged the writer would resign his 
seat on the Committee* The Governor-General Liora Wiliam Bentinck, briefly endor- 
sed his entire concurrence with Mr. Macaukyk views* 

“His Lordshi p in Council is of opinion that the great object of the British 
Government oujgit to be the promotion of European literature and science among 
the Natives of India ; and tnat all the funds appropriated for the purposes ol 
education would be best employed on English alucation alone ” 

On the receipt of this order the Committee resolved that henceforth ^kchools for 
the teaching of English literature and scietieo through the medium of English lan- 
guage should be established in the principal towns in Presidencies of Fort William 
and Agra, as funds became available and school masters can bo procured*^^ 

But Macaulay never lost sight of utility of vernacular as the medium of educa- 
tion, as in the course of the Minute, he takes occasion to observe*. 

*To hire four or five people to make a literature is a course which never answered 
and never will answer in any part of the world* Languagea u;row. They cannot be 
built We are now following the slow but sure course on whicii alone we can depend 
for a supply of good books in the vernacular languages of India* We are now 
attempting to raise np a large class of enlightened natives* I hope that twenty 
years hence, there will be hundreds, nay thousands of natives, familiar with the best 
models of composition, and well acquainted with western science.^’' 

Mr. F* J. Monahan, who was Commissioner of two divisions in Bengal, had a 
thorough and intimate knowledge^ of JBengal and Bengali : in the course of his 
evidence before the Calcutta University Oommission he says ; 

think that ^me Englishmen who advocated the use of English as a medium 
of instruction in Schools and Colleges are influenced by natural enthusiasm for the 
Im;;ierial idea. They value the English language as bond ol union in the Empire 
anc. dream of its becoming the common and universal language ol India* 

“There are also many examples which show that to attain in commerce or 
industry a very small amount of knowledge of English, or indeed of edoeation of 
any kind suffices. The millionaire Marwari merchant of Barabasar has not taken 
the trouble to learn English, and employs a Bengali B. A, on Hs, 40 a month to 
conduct his Engush correspondence. Though a good general education, including 
English, should be an advantage to an Indian in every walk of life, yet if the main 
object were to make as many Indians as possible commercially and industrially 
efficient, probably the best plan would be to help them to acquire as quickly as 
possible at school some form of “pidgin” English, in addition to arithmetic and 
oook-keepmg and apprentice them at an early age to a commercial or industrial 
bueinesB^\ 

Before we conclude this portion, we must sot, however, forget to render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesars* We yield to none in our admiration for 
Macaulay, whom we may almost style the father of high education in India* Bat 
when Macaulay had not even been elected a Fellow of Trinity Ooliege, llammohan 
Roy had sent a pathetic appeal ^ the representative of the British nation, which 
extorted the admiration and drew forth the encomium of Bishop Haber ; there are 
passages m it which are almost interchangeable with those whidi occur in 
Macaulayk Minute. 

1 . j intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of real know- 

l^gp, the Baconian philosophy would not have l«n allowed to displace the ^slem 
of the schoolmen, which was the host calculated to perpetuate Ignorance, in the 
same manner the Sanskrit system would be the best calcinated to keep this 
country m darkness, if such had beeu the policy of the Legislature. But as the 
improvement of the native population is the object of the Government, it will 
con^uently promote a more liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embrac- 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Ohemistry and Anatomy, and oth^ us^^ul 
Bosences which may be aooomplished with the sum proposed by employing a few 
of tj^nts and leanng edu<mled in Europe, and providing a 
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Engaged in the tedious and protracted Burmese War, Lord Amherst could not 
afford to trouble himself much about the intellectual progress of the Indian people. 
Bammohan Boy's voice was thus as that of one crying in the wilderness. Not 
even an official intimation was vouchsafed to him that attention should be given to 
his memorial. It is perhaps a sign of human weakness that we are apt to give 
more credit to one who, no less by disinterested zeal than by a fortuitous concourse 
of events, brings a movement to a successful issue, than to one who, amidst 
comparative darkness, takes the initiative. We do not know which of the two to 
admire most—the Indian or the Englishman— Bammohan Boy or Macaulay. 


Non- ADOPTION op Vernaculae as Medium— the Fatal Mistake 


If we begin by critically examining our methods in India (not only in your 
University) the first outrage that we find we committed was in making a foreign 
language our vehicle of instruction. It is surprising that this principal reason for 
our intellectual sterility was not discovered till very recently, and it is still more 
surprising to find that some of the wellknown educationists of the time continue to 
regard this relegation of the English language to an inferior position as fraught 
with disastrous consequences. To avoid, misconception, I must here, once for all, 
make it clear that the study of English or oth^ important foreign languages is by 
no means discouraged ; they open up newer vistas of thoughts and ideals ; there 
is no need of entertaining the fear that the language in which Shakespeare and 
Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. Only it must not be looked upon as the 
medium of instruction. A man of education must, in the first place, be one well 
up in all-round information, and he can gather it best and in the minimum of 
time if he does so in a language he learned to lisp in, while suckling his mother[s 
breast— the language of his nursery. Arithmetic, History, Economics, Politics, Logic 
and Geography, in short the book of knowledge, can readily be mastered in one's 
own vernacular. That should be the first stone in our educational edifice if we 
want to build well and high. 


Gustave Le Bon, in the course of a psychological study on the overproduction of 

graduates, observes : , . , ^ 

“The primary danger of this system of education very properly qualified as 
Latin consists in the fact that it is based on the fundamental psychological error 
that the intelligence is developed by the learning by heart of textbooks. Adopting 
this view, the endeavour has been made to enforce a knowledge of as many hand- 
books as possible. From the primary school till he leaves the university a young 
man does nothing but acquire books by heart without his judgment or pers^onal 
initiative being ever called into play. Education consists for him in reciting by heart 

d ^ 

“It gives those who have been submitted to it a violent dislike to the state of life 
in which they were born and an intense desire to escape from it. The working man 
no longer wishes to remain a working man, or the peasants to continue a peasant, 
while the most humble members of the middle class admit of no possible career for 
their sons exce]Dfc that of State-paid functionaries. Instead of preparing men for 
life French schools solely prepare them to occupy public functions, m which 

success can be attained without any necessity for self-direction or the exhibition of 
the latest glimmer or personal initiative. At the bottom of the social ladder the 
system creates an army of proletarians discontended with their lot and always 

ready to revolt, while at the summit it brings into being a frivolous bourgeois, at 
once sceptical and credulous, having a superstitious confidence in the State, whom it 
regards as short of Providence, but without forgetting to display towards it a 
ceaseless hostility, always laying its own faults to the door of the Govern- 

ment, and incapable of the least enterprise without the intervention of the 
authorities. 

“The State which manufactures by dint of text-books all these persons possessing 
diolomas, can only utilise a small number of them, and is forced to leave the 

others without emjDloyment It is obliged in consequence to resign itself to feeding 
the first mentioned and to having the others as its enemies. From the top to the 
bottom of the social pyramid, from the humblest clerk to the professor and the 
prefect, the immense mass of persons boasting diplomas besiege the professions. 
Wixile 'a businesss man has the greatest difficulty in finding an agent to represent 
him in the colonies, thousands of candidates soMeit the most modest official posts. 
There are 20,000 school masters and mistresses without employment in the depart- 
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merit of the Science aloncsallof the persona who, the fields or the workshops, 

look to the State for their Ii?elihood. The number ol: the choaen heinp; restricted, 
that of the discontented is perforce immense- The latter are ready for any revolu- 
tion whoever bo its chiefs and whatever the ^oal they aim at- The acquisition of 
knowledge for which no use can bo found is a sure method of driving a man to 

is evidently too late to rotraeo our steps. Experience alone, that supreme 
educator of peoples, will be at pains to show us our mistake. It alone will be 
powerful enougla to prove the necessity of replacing our odious text-books and our 
pitiable examinations by industrial instruction capable of inducing our young men 
ijo return to the fields, to the workshop, and to the colonial enterprise which they 
avoid to-day at all costs'* 

True Functions of Univebbitv 

Every one will admit that with an improvai and broadenal form of secondary 
education, the functions of the lUHvcrsitics will be stripped of many of their un- 
necessary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion of 
training, whi:cii ought really to be finished in the school seage, but which unfortu- 
nately is carried on to the University form, will then greatly disappear and make 
these Universities real centres of learning and culture. I fear a good deal of ex- 
planation is necessary at this point, mainly because the present University system 
;.8 as yet so full of routine details that us function is not very far removed from 
that of a Secondary School 

No doubt the lecture system gives an appearance of work, but if the student is 
himself willing to utilise hm time, he would in most cases find that he gets through 
more work by absenting himself from these compulsory lectures- Adopting as liis 
text the dictum of Oariylo that the modern University is a University of books, Mr* 
H. Q. Wells says : 

'"Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture as the substantial 
basis of instruction opens up a large and intcrcHting range of possibilities. It 
releases the process of learning from its old servituile to place and to time. It la 
no longer necessary for the student to go to a particular room, at a particular 
hour to hear the golden words drop from the lips of a particular teacher. The 
youngman who reads at 11 o’clock in the morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity 
tbllege, Cambridge, will have no very marked advantage over another youngman, 
employed during the day> who reads at ll o’clock at night in a bed-sitting-room 
in Glasgow,” 

Just consider the opposite system where the student Is only given the names 
of some books and some questions on the problems dealt therein ; he reads them, 
digests them and develops his own answers to the questions by a process of think- 
ing which is his own, and then in the College iSeminar discussm them from his 
own point of view with his colleagues and professors, preferably in limited groups, 
I am sure under these circumstancus his power of analysis as well as synthesis be 
better developed, and his eiforts, though irksome i« the beginnlng» will soon 
enable him to carve out his own intellectual empire- All these, however, presuppose 
a sound secondary education based upon bis vernacular- 

I have pointed out some of the main doftsets of our University educational sys- 
tem : the medium of study, the absence of elimination, the system of compulsory 
lectures, and the non-participation of students in the organisation. 

Whilst, on the other hand, therefore, the charge of handling mediocrity in the 
University system is not altogether unfounded, tiae current ISmersonian aphorism 
that ‘Universities are hostile to genius,’ is, on tho other hand, not wholly |uatiiafole. 
Whilst Universities should be anxious to invite real workers for human progress, 
we on our part should see that they are rendered independent to do so* It i may 
quote from Mr- Wells, they (future Universities) wii^l offer no general education 
at all, no graduation in arts or science or wisdom. The only students who will 
come to them will be young people who want to work in close relation as assistants 
secretaries, special pupils, collateral Investigators with the devoted and distinguisbea 
men whose results are teaching all the world-’ 

I am not out to preach a jeremiad against University education altogethar* 
Ever since the deiivery of my Mysore University Convocation address In 1925 and 
even before that, X have been harping on the Insane oraxa for University duress 
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and it& baneful effects. ‘‘The Universities are overcrowded with men who are not 
profiting either intellectually or materially by their University trainiog/' is the 
finding of the Indian Statutory (Hartog) Commission. 

I only plead for a considerable elimination of candidates in the process of selec- 
tion. An all round education should be imparted to the majority of the students 
in the secondary stage through the medium of the vernacular. This will corres- 
pond to the “school final” in England. No one should choose a University career 
unless he feels that he has an instinctive] call in that direction. A University 
should be a centre of scholarship, research and culture. Let those alone see the 
portals of the academy who are prepared to dedicate their lives to the enlargement 
of the bounds of knowledge. 


Laski observes in his “Dangers of Obedience” : I have no use for the lecture that 
is a mere substitute for books. The University has failed when its students are not 
aroused to dispassionate discussions among themselves or when the work they do 
fails to awaken them to the study of great books. The student .who is satisfied 
with pemmicanized knowledge has gone through the University with his mind closed: 
he has eaten facts, but not digested them.” 

Cardinal Newman very properly observes : “It is, I believe, as a matter of 
history, the business of a University to make the intellectual culture its direct scope 
or to employ itself in the education of the intellect.” 

It is no doubt one of the main functions of the University to promote culture, 
but at the same time we must be on our guard. Says Alfred Zimmern. 

“Culture is an element making for grace, promotion, and harmony in human 
spirit. But if any criticism is to be levelled at the ideal and the processes of cul- 
ture it is surely just this— that they may tend to fix men unduly in stereotyped 
ways of thinking and feeling, ministering to a self-satisfaction which inhibits initiative 
rather than stimulating them to fresh efforts with all the possible iconflicts involved. 
In other words culture is apt to be confounded with sanctions crystallised by use. 
Then again he refers to the memorable descriptions in Eenan's St. Paul of those 
models of classical culture, the Athenian Professors, to whom the apostle addressed 
in vain the Word of Life. Athens, at the point to which it has been brought after 
centuries of development, a city of grammarians, of gymnasts and of teachers of 
Bword play, was as well disposed as possible to receive Christianity. The banality 
and inward dryness of the schoolman are irremediable sins in the eyes of grace. The 
•Dedacoeue is the most difficult of men to convert, for he has his own religion which 
consists in his routine, his faith in his old authors, his taste for literary exercises ; 
this contents him and extinguishes every other need” This is also the opinion of 

“Atciue inter silvas Academi quaerere veram” (m the groves of the Academy sear- 
ch tru^i) thus sang the Latin poet. In ancient India and to a certain extent in the 
“Tola” of mediaevaf and modern India, the disciples in the “asram'’ of the preceptor 
while tending cows, collecting fuel and doing all manner of household drud- 



sensato imitation of the west-in attaching palatial, residential quarters to our Uni- 
versities with all the amenities of modern luxuries, we are doing incalculable harm. 
We are turning out helpless nincompoops utterly unfit to face the matter-of-fact 
world. This fact shouki not be over-looked by our educationists. May the Univer- 
sity steer clear of those shoals. 
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A distingnished gathering of delegates from over forty universities and learned 
Bocitties of the world and prominent men and women of the Punjab, were present 
at the special Jubilee Convocation of the Punjab TJniversity held at LahOTe on tJbe 
^h. De«inber 1933 , when His Excellency Sir Eeriert Emerson, Chancellor, 
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IHE PUNJAB UNIV. JUBILEE CONVOCATION 


r liiHOSS— 


conferred the hmiornry di urws of LL. I>. m 8ir Sloi.lilal «ii4 8ir Pazl-i-JUuBgain • 
of Doctor of Orieiitsl Lenrning on rtir Bikandnr lloynt Khnn. and 8ir Sondar- 
ninfch Majithifl ; and of Doctor of Literature on Bir Muhonted lolinl and Mr. a 
0. Woolncr, Vicc-chanccllor, Punjab Univeraity. 

AddresHiitR the Oonroention, the Chaneeilor weleonif'd the dclegntea. and then re- 
ferred to the important nnrt taken by the Prinena of Punjai* and the adiacent States 
in the inanguration of t ae Unirersily fifty years ago, and the practical 'interest thev 
had continned to short in itn welfare. ' 

His Excellency dwelt upon the great services renderet! by the roei oients of de- 
grees which were being confemd to-day. Continuing, he said that all' were deter- 
mined to see that the Punjab Univeraity advanceii, though there might bo differences 
regarding the lines of advance. The Chancellor paid a trilnito to tho work of the 
Punjab University Committee and said that |:a>rhnpH the moat imtmrtant of the 
questions examined by tho Ckirainittco was whether their Myati'in could nnt bo deve- 
loped and adapted so as to provide greater opportunities for tho t'mployment of the 
youth of tho Province. The CommiUwi's report was now under tho examination of 
the University authorities, and as soon ns tho I»ncid (tovernincnt were in pnssaision 
of their views, they would procecrl to take careful consideration of the various ques- 
tions raised in that. 

His Excellency referretl to tho necessity of strengthening amon]; tho students, the 
corporate character of university life, and in this connection, dwo t ou the proposal 
to construct a Universitv Union Hall to mark the Jiibiieo. 

His Excellency gratefully acknowledged the generous response already made In 
thuls connection, and appealed for further generous help. Concluding, His Excellency 
emphasised that there could be no better way of celebrating the Jubilee than by a 
iBsolve to work for the sin ?le purpose of promoting the good of those committed to 
it for the higher good of tiio community. 

Addressing the Convocation, fVo/, IVoolner, Vice-Chanccilor, referred to the 
history and progress of tho University during tho last half a century, and 
observed that In point of numbers tho University might now be considered 
to be celebrating Its coming of age, "njc next stage was to attain maturity in the 
quality of work done, and adaptation to tho nnids of tho area sorvod. 


Prof. Woolner referred, in this connection, to tho economic and aocial problem 
of unemployment and unoerpaid teachers, and the growing demand for a greater 
motsure of independence in Indian edncaiinn, depending less on other countries for 
the highest training and tho need of widening the horixon by tho presoaoo of dovo- 

|0(S^ 01 Vftnoci jcnowiodlgOa 

Concluding the Vice-chairman atatod : Whatever rearrangemonta may be found 
necessary or convenient as regards the control and tcsiing of lower Ictela of 
collie teaching, it should be borne In mind.that whatever lino bo drawn, the knowledge 
and ideae that permeate all levels will derive from the University and its 
colleagues, and couscquentiy any limitation of the resouroes of the iJniferelty, 
can only tend to increase the inteiloctnal of ail.” 




;!:ie iliiniMiy illosyiialioii 


22n<l 1933 Sir Ohief Jasitee, Lthor© ifigli Conn, iofited Iba 

jtieplioo of th© »©w ^ graduate to ib« gr©tl eotmtllulloou! eb«iig«» lasiwodiug In 
loaia ftna «i«a im% time would aorely com© mbm many of tlaw^m pley m 

immrtmt m tb© euceeeiifol worluog of Ifeei c?ooitii«liouv For ilie tlMiinmml 
m tmt object, ebepetar was of^ tital imports©©© sod ha ssk^ ll^m to so 
s^pe thair imnm Iifa ihst wha© the asU esma from thair ©otiutry, they would te 
aWe to raepood to it wholo-hairtadlya 

Esrliar In the sddr^a Sir Shi^ilsl rrfarrad to the proWams before llm ledlsa 
edu^mtiofusls sad sstd the origiasi parfm© for ladisa Dairmfriliai wee© 
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established had been fully served and it was necessary that the course of instruc- 
tion should be lifted from the groove in which it had been running so long. To 
make it really useful it must be directed to more profitable channels. A small 
section of our students might continue to follow the course now prescribed by the 
University, but the bulk must be trained to business, to develop the resources 
of the land, organise and expand industries and apply themselves to all branches 
of commerce. Sir Shadilal suggested that the Punjab University should consider 
the desirability of instituting a department of business administration and, conti- 
nuing, he added there, could be no doubt that teaching imparted by the University 
was adding year after year to the already large -number of unemployed graduates. 
Discontent caused by this took a political complexion and from political discontent 
to political crime was only a step. ‘‘While law may safely be left to deal with 
actual crime, it is the province of statesmanship to do all it can to neutralise the 
]potentiality of political crime and deal constructively with the root causes of poli- 
tical discontent. There is such a thing as healing of unrest and discontent and 
when this is done political crime due to economic causes should decrease and India 
should be able to move along new road of peace and prosperity. Therefore, besides 
reorganisation of the present system of University education, fresh occupations 
would have to be found for graduates of universities and there must be fresh 
outlets for their energies”. 

Sir Shadilal dwelt on the need for comprehensive programme of economic deve- 
lopment of the country. 



Aiaiaiac '^niversiiiy Convocation 


The Allahabad University Convocation was held at Allahabad on the 16ih. 
December 1933 under the presidency of Hf, K Sir Maleolon Bailey^ the Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces. After the Vice-Chancellor, Pt Iqhal Narain Gurtu 
had conferred the degrees, Sir Tej Bahadur delivered his convocation speech. In the 
course of his speech !lie said : 

One of the greatest thinkers and seers of our day says, in a recent book of 
his, that in spite of all their apparent modernization the universities have never 
yet discovered how to lead a community. They have a timidity iu their hearts ; 
they would rather propitiate than dominate. They have simply substituted the 
traclition of yesterday for inalterable tradition to save themselves. They have almost 
come up-to-date, and th^ have been carried on prosperously^ by a hurrying and 
not too critical world. But they will always be, by their very nature, by their 
instinct for following power instead of excercising it, not quite up-to-date. It is 
difficult to imagine how they can even get beyond yesterday. With their funda- 
mental hieratic professions, their degrees and examinations, their curicula and 
direction of study, they must always remain organizations for the confirmation 
and transmission of what has already been accepted in the unorganized world of 
free intelligence! They cannot handle knowledge in this fashion until it is^ more 
or less traditionalised”. He then pronounces the following doom on the universi- 
ties : ‘"The break-up of the universities may be at hand in their very phase of 
maximum expansion. The undergraduate body may melt away suddenly, dispers- 
ing to forms of work and training of a more specialised and continuous sort, ahd 
with that the university properly speaking, that immense obsolescent educational 
gesture, the miscellaneous great gathering of students and teachers, will achieve a 
culminating gala of sport and splendour — and cease. 

There is a great deal in this judgment, severe^ as it no doubt is, with which it 
is impossible to agree — though I hope our universities are not so near that 'gala 
of sport and splendour' and cessation which this thinker foreshadows for univer- 
sities in the West. Nevertheless, I think it is pertinent ^to ask whether our univer- 
sities have yet ‘discovered how to lead a community'. 

The conception of a university as a retreat situated in sylvan surroundings 
away from the madding crowd, where knowing and pious professors, and 
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aiKOT and devoted yoatfa faroKathcr to (|»cni;h their thiwt for kaowieda 
to contomplato and revel ia the myaterios of knuwiedKe, to diuonaa ar 
rodiBoaaa the eternal voritiea of life and death and leave behind for a not iJ 
happy posterity oiaboratc, if not illuminatioK. eoramenlariea noon the teats . 
BURse and ‘rishis’, may brinR comfort to the heart of the revivalist who lives i 
an ancient past which can never bo resusciated or furnish a theme to the morali 
who thinks that to preach morality is to taave a moral life—but a distracted worl 
like onrs in the grip of an unsparing Hlrngglc for existence and torn bv tho eoi 


which can live only upon the ruins of Datiooaliain, will not easily accent thi 
monastio conception oif a university. 

Such knowledge as I have ac(|uireil of the West convinces tao that there is 
growing revolt there against the trmlilimisl ideas of tho functions of the universi 
ties, and while it is no doubt true that they still are and will. ! dare ssv. conlinu 
to bo the radiating centres of learning and cullnro—a sort of Bolomoirs Houses- 
they are watchfnlly becoming more and more responsive to tho owhIs of the times 
they are contributing not a litlle to the solutinn of those pressing problems o 
life which mast needs bo faced and inekled in a praeiieal and husiiu'ss-like manner 
The urgency of giving a diirerenl turn to our miiversities swma to me to bo givoi: 
{Bjnater in India. I shall ask you to approach the entire question in someUiins 

lLi..jia.. JLlU..aik mjglLJ T dMkiMMr fe Mh Will MMb ifh wi^ •»4. f frs.ir «M0« «a. ^ la. ...a. 4 4 H I I ... I. . 1 ... I -i # . . * f 14 m 
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of classical education, says : *A classical education in contrast with that in the 
applied sciences is commonly disparaged as unpractical. The word ‘practicar in 
every day thought and speech is almost synonymous with vocational’. Men mean 
by it something that contribute directly to professional efficiency, to earning a ma- 
terial livelihood ; they forget that without friendship, morality, religion, and art 
life would not for a moment be worth living.’ Now, I do not venture to dogmatise 
about the West or the universities in the West, but I should like to make an 
attempt at interpreting the feelings, howsoever inadequately, of the great mass on 
young men to whom you stand in loco parentis. It is not that their imagination 
is not fired by the noble ideas which ancient and modern literatures place before 
them, or that they are not moved or are not susceptible of being moved], by higher 
impulses or that friendship, religion and art make no impression on their character ; 
it is, however, the vital fact of their existence that, at any rate in the case of the 
vast majority of them, chill oenury repress their noble rage. Add to it the equally 
undeniable fact that the deaclening weight of a mediaeval if not antic uated social 
system, not frequently supported by a proud nationalism and an unc iscriminating 
pride in the supposed perfection of our past, presses heavily on them and then you 
can have some idea of the tremendous wastage of Indian intellect and Indian effort. 
Why ahould we therefore fight shy of vocational education as something to be de- 
spised or something unworthy of ourselves ? Why should anybody in these times 
apologies for demanding an education which contributes directly to professional 
efficiency or to the earning of a material livelihood ? At any rate, I make no apology 
for making such a demand. This demand, if legitimate as I think it is, can only be 
fulfilled if we are prepared to recognize a few essential facts of the situation. 

Good as university education may be for some, I fear it is not good for all and 
sundry. From a purely cultural point of view, from the point of view of the 
advancement of knowledge and learning, it does not seem to me to be desirable 
that our universities should consciously or unconsciously allow themselves to be 
used as so many factories for manufactnring candidates for deputy collectorships, 
teshildarships and raunsifships, not all of whom can fulfil their ambitions. Again, 
what good does it do to the nation or to the young men themselves to turn out 
year after year so many hundreds of young Bachelors of Law ? It is literally 
true of the legal profession— more true of it than any other profession— that many 
are called but few chosen. One inevitable consequence of this indiscriminate multi- 
plication of graduates must be the lowering of the standards of education and also 
of conduct under the stress of competition and if an unpleasant truth must be 
uttered, it must be admitted that many if not all of the ten commandments which 
you inculcate within the four walls of this magnificent hall are honoured more iu 
their breath than in their observance outside these portals. Lives which might be 
more usefully and more honourably spent in other, though humbler, spheres are 
thus wasted in disappointment, discontent and despair. You can if yoii like retort 
by saying that it is none of your^ business to bother yourselves about the future 
of your alumni, that when you have imparted to them some knowledge and put 
the hallmark of your degrees on them, and that when once every year your Vice- 
Chancellor has solemnly charged them to be worthy of the same, you have done 
your whole duty by them. Similarly, a Government, which thinks that its main 
if not the whole duty is the preservation of law and order and which cannot cope 
with the economic malady of the country, may plead that it is none of its business 
to tackle the problem of unemployment — but the laws of Nemesis are inexorable, 
and neither universities nor Governments can escape them. Indeed they are already 
in operation and while the builders of our constitution may be putting stone upon 
stone and the wreckers, posing as saviours, may be actually busy in ^ holding out 
threats to them, the hungry crowd of your middle class graduates, disowned alike 
by Government who look upon them as the source of all trouble, and by patriots 
who have a horror of our university-bred bourgeoisie, goes on increasing apace 
complicating the situation for both. 

What then is to be done and who is to do it ? I do not think there is any 
single agency which by itself can solve the problem. The university, the Govern- 
ment and Indian society must all combine to attack the problem. The university 
and the Government can combine each within its sphere in providing for the diver- 
sion of a large number of our young men into schools and institutions where they 
can be made to learn something that may enable them to earn a decent living by 
following some useful vocation or occupation, or by settling them on land where 
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rious and solid task of repairing tho damaged parts of the edifice, remodelling ifc 
when you can and must, and letiinir in more mn and light and air into the buil- 
ding ? The choice will not bo who ly yours ; there are others too whoso existence 
you cannot knore, there are circumstances which yon cannot and will not l>e able 
to control ftoro are new gods and new idols which a distracted humanity in the 
West has set up for itself, but how long these gods and idols will continue to 
command' the worship and homage of their worshippers and what response they 
are going to make in tho end to the prayerful apj^cals of their devotees, only time 
can show. I am afraid one of the onerous inheritances of our people is that we 
are by temperament drawn into the endless discussions of theories and principles, 
and it seems to me that on the intellectual side of our life we have to cxcreiso 
more than ordinary self-restraint lest our inherited metaphysical temlencies cramp, 
if not paralyse, our faculty for work. Perhaps our cast and mix present environ- 
ments are not wholly to biame our youth and our muklle agt*<l men have every 
right to complain that the eonception of tho State which is in vogue to-day and 
which is at present being emphasised in England by thtiso who cannot or wjll not 
visualise to themselves your changed outioolc leaves them tto real opportunity for 
work and compels them for want of anything better to do only to theorise and 
dogmatise. You are changing and you mast change but if the change is to be an 
all-round change you are entitled to ex|>ect that the connection of the Btatc as a 
, police State, must undergo a change. . , , . 

Next, let mo ask you whether your objective in public life is going to be 
to work for any section of the community or for the community as a whole. X 
have no doubt that an overwhelmli^ly large section of our educated young 
men and women are ‘‘nationalists’*. This Is as it should be. It is inevitable that in 
the circumstances of our country and living as we do in an age when assertive and 
suspicious nationalisms are upsetting, like bulls in a China shop, tho littlc-apple- 
carts of European and American statesmen at (leneva and all over the world, the 
youth of our country, not yet contaminated by tho guiles of the wire-puller, should 
always be thinking in terms of ‘nationalism*. But long ami sad experience has 
convinced me that in not a few oases our nationalism is a smoke-screen bdbiind 
which stand the sinister forces of particularism, sectionalism, communalism and 
provincialism* The warning given by Ddlslo Burns cannot be too emiphaiically 
repeated that ‘the modern mind requires In the life of the community tome 
unifying principles to connect merely the different specialism, but the dilfcrent levels 
at whim Its membera live. 

Economic as no doubt certain aspoots of our nationalism arc, the immediate 
object of our “nationalism** ought to be to hanwa together all those forces of 
mutual trust and cooperation without which, I am convinml, wo cannot make any 
real progr^s towards freedom or self-government, and to eotistantly suppress all 
those fissiparous tendencies which stand between us and our destiny. I am fulfy 
aware that it is held in certain quarters that unity will follow and not preccefe 
Indian freedom. I fear that the multiplicity of ‘leaders* in the country— and the 
enthronement or dethronement of leaders is at present a very fascinating occupa- 
tion has .produced a bewildering multiplicity of jpatiacea for the ills of our body 
politic. This is. however, neither the time nor the occasion for mo to discuss the 
relative merits of the various remedies which arc sought to bo prescribed by our 
‘leaders* but in the midst of this babel of confusion which you find at prwsnt, 
the still small voice of true nationalism may yet be beard. One can almost hear 
that voice saying to you that you cannot fight the modern battlt^ of life with the 
theological or theocratic weapons of the middlo ages. You have to make a conscious 
efibrt to cultivate a broad and catholic spirit of tolerance in religious and social 
matters and to realise that ajparfc from the field of relationship betwaeu man and 
hifj Maker there is a vast field of common service, common enterprise, common 
enjoyment and co-oporatfon from which religious and section polemics that divide, 
must be rigorously excluded. Do not be misguided by the siren voice of a myopic 
communalism which maaqnemdes in the garb of nationalism, but which really thinks 
in terras of jocrcentages, or gloats in dialectic victories, or roosci passions which it 
is always dangerous to rouse and difficult toallsy. It sbou id bo your proud 
widlege to possess an evangelical zml for Indian unity. You arc in the sprinf:*^ 
twd Of life, you have not yet been spoiled by tho calculating artIfiM of tie 
oppe^unist in politics— you can do better than your elders have done In this fieW. 
future is yours and tim efforts must be yours. 



TEE NAGPUR WmiVi'i CClNVlTCA’: 
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His Excellency Sir Hyde Glarendon Qowan^ in calling upon Sir C. V. Baman to 
deliver the address at the Nagpur University Convocation held at Nagpur 
on the 2nd. Drcember 1933, said : — ‘I know how greatly my prede- 
cessors Sir Frank Sly and Sir Montagu Butler valued the opportunities 
which the position of Chancellor afforded them of rendering service to the cause of 
learning. ]I cherish the hope that I may be able, during my tenure of office, to 
assist the university in some measure in the attainment of its aims and ideals. It 
is not my intention on the present occasion to address you at any length, though 
there are one or two notable developments recorded in the past yearns report on 
which I should have been glad to linger. It is my pleasant function to-day to intro- 
duce to you one of India’s most distinguished sons. Sir C. V. Raman is not a 
stranger to this province. There must be many among you who remember him as 
assistant Accountant-General in Nagpur and the memory must give rise to the re- 
ffcction that if he had not devoted himself to the pursuit of knowledge he would, in 
all likelihood, have illuminated the world of Finance as he has irradiated the realm 
of Science. Of his researches in the domain of Science, it is not for me ^ to speak. 
They are well known all over the world. Universities and learned flocietics have 
delighted to honour him with their titles and their degrees. The award of the Nobel 
Prize, a few years ago, stamp him as one of the foremost physicists of his time.’ 

Sir Q, V, Raman^ addressing the new graduates, referred with pride to the 
days he spent in Nagpur 25 years ago. Ho expressed surprise at the vast all-round 
progress made by Nagpur since then. 

Proceeding, ho said that India was passing through difficult times and it was 
well once in a way to come into contact with reality, however painful it might be. 
“To-day may be dark and to-morrow still darker, but the time will come when they 
would DC wanted.” Sir Raman remarked that ho did not belong to that class of 
Dcssirnists who valued education in terms of current coin. Education and ^ culture 
iiad their own value and excessive attention to utilitarianism would defeat its own 
purpose. Groat discoveries were made by those who were devoted and not by 
those who were bent on making money. If they studied any branch of science 
for making money and neglected others, they would be laying the axe at its root. 
Science and industry must go hand in hand. Science was based on the 
postulates that knowledge was to bo acquired for its utility. Countries like 
England, Japan and Germany were realising this truth. 

Dr. Raman exhorted the graduates to try and see life as scientific men, India 
had no place under the sun if they were going to shut out science in its broadest 
sense and it was desirable to have a dispassionate, cold and reasonable outlook on life. 

Concluding, he said belief in Science, truth and reason, logic and intellect should 
govern your life and not passion or emotion. “Then you will have a good life in 
the future and a good place for your country.” 


l ie Annamaai Coiversily iConvocal ion 

The annua! Convocation of the Annamalai University was held at Chidambaram 
on the 26th. October 1933, H. E, the Governor presiding. Sir T, Desikackari deli- 
vered the annual address. Seventy-nine candidates took degress in person and 28 
in absentia. In the course of his address, Sir T, De$ikachari said 

This University, which we owe to the generosity and foresight of Raja Sir Anna- 
raalai Chet liar, brings back to my mind the traditional accounts of academies foe- 
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terod by Royal patrona^o, in ivbon “knowledge and quality wore not 
sought for the sake of some price to be obtained for them^ but they were in request 
for their own sake, for the moral and intellcetiml virtue which has to be its own 
reward, the humanity which has the ethical sigiulicanec that ought to be inseparablo 
from high culture*” 

Among those scats of learning were the far-famed Sangama of the Pandya coun- 
try. The achievement of each Sangam is of suriJassitig interest, attracting-* as it 
seems to have done— from all carts of Tamil-akam, a galluxy of pouts and literatures. 
It was an examining body wit.a a large number of inembtTS and a President ; and 
the circulation of any literary production before it had received the Acadomy^s 
imprimatur was jjrohibited by Royal Mandate. King's extended their muniiicent 
patronage to inspired poets by gifts of hind and liberal presents. Titles of distinc- 
tion were also conferred on them. 

Long after the ‘Bangams^ came the charitable and religious foundations recounted 
in South Indian inscriptions. The temples in the Cholu and Pnndya country, 
beautiful and imposing with their stately towers and marvellous sculpture, not only 
enshrined the image of the presiding deity sought and worshipped by pilgrims and 
devotees, but served also as chosen iJuntrcB for the diHsemination of those intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual ideals which are characteristic of the soul of our nation. 
Royal grants wore provided for recitation of religious hymns ; for measured chants 
of the Vedas ; for musical recitals from the Puranas and itihasas ; for the duo 
maintenance of teachers (Gurus) and pupils {Bishyas) studving grammar (Vyaka- 
rana), Sivadharma and Saiva Biddhanta and for the propagation in genora! of science, 
art, philosophy and religion. None of them, however, furnish m with as many 
details regarding the professorial staff; th<» number of atteiulmit diseipleH and their 
equipment, as the interesting epigraph of Rujeudni Chobi I (lOab A. I).), surnamod 
'*Gangaikonda Ohola, in Chaturvedimmigalnm (Euna^iram village) in this district. 
In the Gangaikonda Oholan Mandapum of the village, tlinio hundred and forty 
Brabmacharis wero ordered to be taught by fourteen Aeharyus, provi«lon btiing 
made for thoir maintenanco by allotments in money and grain and by the sup]:)ly 
of ghee, curds, sugar and firewood. On the day oi: Mnyantashtami’, the birtmlay 
of (Vennaikattar) Krishna, those who had studied to the end, the Rik, Yaius aud 
Bama Vedas, received a gold flower at their annual convocation, ^ 

This was how, nearly nine hundred years ago, Gangaikonda Ohola establishisd 
and endowed a Vcdic College with the Guru and HIshya rcKuiing in daily assoeia- 
tiou and intimate contact with one another. Nine centunes after this, it was 
given to Baja Annamalal Chettiar to found and organise this Ih'sidcntial Univer- 
sity in the village of Tiruvetkalain, by the inspiration and guitlance of Pasupaihe- 
swara and the encouragement and co-operation of the Madras Government. 


^ ^Conceived and created with the same higfa-souled purposes as the aiieiont Univer- 
sities of India, the Annamalai Univermty has tried to adapt them to modern condi- 
tions so as to bo a Hving aHSociation of teachers and students creating strongly 
aevelqped social and intellectual life, with ample opportunities for cultivating the 
qualities of organisation* initiative and leadership. As members of the University, 
you must ever cherish what your Almamutcr stands for with its site hallowed 
by tradition and justly famed as the victorious camp of heroes and the refuge of 
Tapasvis seeking enlightenmeut. The training, discipline and culture which you 
have secured here, will, I trust, be cherished by you wherever you are and what- 
ever situation 111 life you occcupy. 

You will find not many of your countrymen who have enjoyed the unique 
advantages of mental equipment which it has been your fortune and privilege to 
secure in Annamalai Nagar, It is now your turn to go forth and endeavour *to 
raise the intellectual tone of society* in Tamil-akam ; “cultivate the public mind : 
purify the national taste; supply the principle to popular enthusiasm and fixed 
aims to aspirations ; give enlargement and sobriety to tlic ideas of your ago ; and 
refine the intercourse of private life.” ^ » 

You are going out of this University at a time when a new constituion is heini; 
shaped, which will make a new era in India and which, let us hope, augurs weli 
for the attainment by our motherland of her full stature. Here is a rare oppeur- 
tumty opening out before you to utilise your knowledge and culture in a genuine 
endeavour to lead your l^cthreo to the proper exercise of the power pfiSd in 
their hands by an ex^nded franchise, to thie right appreciation of their village 
and the intelligent discharge of their duties. You will ere long he ealldi upon to 
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exercise your own suffrage in returning suitable representative to local bodies or 
yourselves to serve on Panchayats, Taluk Boards, District l^rds and Municipal 
Councils. That the administration of local affairs is capable of considerable im- 
provement is acknowledged on all hands : it is marred by many blemishes due to 
power centring in the hands of individuals chosen in a haphazard manner, not 
for their capacity to represent usefully the rate-payers who return them, but by 
adventitous aids unrelated, to the cause which has to be represented or the ability 
of the person who is entitled to espouse that cause. If Local Self-Government 
should be the training ground for the attainment of full responsibility, young 
peo]C)le imbued with the ieleals of University education, must see to it that the 
weljiaro of the rate-payer and the right utilization of the rates levied from him 
must be placed above petty caste and sectarian jealousies, factious stratagems and 
personal aggrandisement. In this and in many other ways, help and direction will 
jc needed by those less favoured than you by education. In all the service you 
render them, you ought not to permit your reason to be dominated by unruly 
sentiment ; you should always respect constituted authority and not follow airy 
devious methods or ways calculated to wreck life and confuse law and order. It 
is tempting and easy to enter the paths of disorder ; and it is hard to pursue 
those oJ: duty rightly understood ; but it is the path of “Dharma” which leads 
ultimately to national good and individual welfare. 

The unceasing endeavour and great wealth devoted to orimary education during 
many years have not contributed to even the rudimentary literacy of the average 
ryot. The children going out of elementary schools are not better prepared than 
before to follow at least their father’s calling ; their education does not awaken in 
them any keen sense to keep their villages clean or their surroundings sanitary ; 
it docs not help them even to read, write or count ; for they lapse into literacy 
very soon after they leave the schools, and at adolescence their ‘‘marks’' or ‘finger 
prints’ have to be taken as evidence of their execution of legal documents. In 
saying all this, I am not recounting what is new. According to the Eoyal Commi- 
ssion on Indian Agriculture, ‘^when calculations are made on the basis of informa- 
tion supplied by tliie Census’ reports, it appears that the total number of pupils in 
recognised schools who pass through class ].V is a little more than the normal loss 
duo to death among literate males of twenty years of ago and over,” 

The call is urgent for devising a scheme which will prevent the phenomenal 
wastage in the present system of primary education. The idea of consolidation 
and concentration of elementary schools in suitable areas for making them more 
rational and useful has not yet taken concrete shape. But whatever shape it may 
take in the future, let us Jiopo that those who direct elementary education will 
enable you and the large number of graduates turned out every year from our 
Universities to contribute your share of work in educating tho ryot’s son and 
training him in useful vocations suited to his family and calling. 

If opportunities and facilities be made available for the employment of cultured 
young men like you in tho work of rural education and reconstruction, Elementary 
Education is bound to reach far more satisfactory ends than it does in the exist- 
ing dispensation. Tho dearth of cultured “man-power” with real and abiding 
interest in the rchabiliation of agriculturist is often pleaded as the true cause of 
the disconcerting failure of all our efforts to promote tiia education of the masses. 
I entertain no doubt as to the great part you have to play in this important 
department of activity ; supposing you are willing and desirous to go to the 
vil age and hel d the villager, who is often proclaimed as ‘the backbone oi our 
country’, you wi. I find ample scope for the use of those qualities which your edu- 
cution has given you. Let us hope that the authorities having the direction and 
control of primary education will realise that in you is available the human agency 
fit to instruct and guide on correct lines, the ryot, who with his own measure 
of native shrewdness and common sense is sure to appraise at its value anything 
good or useful. 

The charge has been levelled against those who have had University training, 
that they comport themselves as if they were of another caste among the many 
castes which have sundered so grievously our nation j that there is a gulf in 
thought and aspiration between them and even their ]Darcnts, more so between 
them and those brethren of theirs who have not enjoyed their unique advantage. 
You, who have come in social contact and friendly converse with colleagues drawn 
from every caste and have walked the narrow and steep way with your fellow- 
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pilfijrims in qncst of Icnowlidgc nnt! the life of llwon, F do how mu! ttmt, will 
not ho open to finch reproach. On the coiitriiry, ! c.m*ct yon to hvm in all for- 
ward and proi^rcfifiivo movontmta and lead yoiir brethren, tcaclnoKtheoit hearint? 
with th('m and i^uidin^ tlicin ho an to cnabile them lo play a nficjui part 
promotion of the proa;refiB and prufiperity of owr country and the increase of ns 
social, moral, material and political slrength. 

The ranker of Vommnnalifinr is eating into the vllala of our nation, fn the Tamil 
land, if I have Btmlicd its past aright and pui^ed its preneiit with experience, there 
ifi no jufitihealion for inakimr any diHfinction born nf cnKte, community or ermh 
Biva and ilahiiu arc worHluppinl in a fiinde temjde hm* in Ihidainbanim. Nnudatmr 
attnined canoniwion here. Ami it ifi eominon •knowdcdi;e that the Anvars and 
Nayanmars were drawn from diTerent eomniiinifiert and ca^tcH, and tilHo from ino 
‘^deprcHsed ehififiCfi” luw so ealleti. Are these imf enoue^h h’HHona from the pant iiih- 
tory of your ancient land to fierce yon an ptnvcrfiit nmliyeH to quell the 
‘commnnalifim’ ? Why, I mk, split the |4loriotiH Tamil Nadu liy Hliipid cliiren uces 
and fiiib-diviHiouH which breed and pronmte iinhtnilthy ieiilutiHy and insane aiitH^ro* 
nifimf In Annamalai Nsf^ar yon have all come together and have had **^^**^^* 
fact and converse with one aiudher m m to be members of a brathithootl wmme 
aim must be to place India hrat, and eastc, community ami ereiHi very much m the 
baek|:i;round. United we stand, divkieil wt fall; the oUl adage will ever rule, 

According to the ordinances of Manu, “women an* to be hopouml and 
by fathcra and brothern, by huHluuul’^, m also hrothcr-iiidaw who desire much pw- 
perity’’* “Whoro women are honoured, there the gods n joiee ; hut where Ihiy arc 
not honoured, there, all lihs are fruitlefifi.“ And thcfc are tuht r diriHqumfiio thu fiame 
strain. These guided our family life and our duti<*fi In the ficcond slage of hfe, ihat 
of the houfiehoId<*r. There were women famed anti venerated iij India, 
wise, courageous and noble, pure ami fidbfiaenfleing, Htmlcntfi of Saufikni amt 
Tamil litmturc miint easily recollect their names. Hnch women ^ are not wauuug 
even to-day ; they arc afiaerting themsilvifi and i formulating their < at tour 
mcciingfi and confcreuccft in no half tug or uncertain ttrmfi as to their anaro 
in the direction of all our aflUirfi. Cnn you then hear it to be sniil tmi 
wife or daughter is imperfectly equipped for occupying her rightful .pmee in tna 
existing constitution ortho one that is to eomof The Ilarlog t4mimutiH^ Ima hau 
to remark that **thc middle and high elasRi’S of India havt* i»mg «ul!i*rini the 
dualism of an ignorant womanhood and an CHlucati^ fimumuni- a duiinsni tnat 
lowers the whole level of the home and domefitfe life and has its rtw*tuui on laWHOiial 
and national cimracter,'*^ Let not this remark, which In not now altogether *J*^drfier- 
ved, pafis by, without thought from you. Pi*f»ple like myself who have had to more. 
fret^ly and familiarly with every ficctiou of the piibltc know that the women in liowj 
ever low fitatc--inde* d the wonum of the mbidh*. and lower clafiHi*fi arc afisertivo ami 
independcnfc—cxcrcific a diuninaut yet hemTunmt infliitmce in the family cownen oiicn 
ignored by those who claim to fiwuk about the true iHisiUon oceuptca by women 
in India, 

According to my estimate of w^tuneirfi powers, I have no doubt that, if .Rb ^eu- 
pations were entirely tnicn to woimn, a great uiiiiiy of them would ilmiinguifin laem'* 
scIvcB in every high range of effort They have not in latter days figured the sama 
advantages of education as the mtii have. There Is no ficnsihlu rimson whf women 
should not learn whatever men WTre taught. Why should their etiucalion bo 
to yours ? Kather. it rmi«t \m siiiwrior to yours, * 1 n m niuch m it ean on®dy w 
freed from the drudgery iin?idental to the practice of fi|Keml tradefi and also bpeau^ 
it must bo adapted to the more sympalhetie, more alert, more tractable, inori! 
native intelligence of wom<‘n.“ As far m their natural liinitatiotm and your atiues 
by them may allow, go hand in hand with them In every farward movement, ins 
line of correct advanci*. I^ot them obtain **41111*11 opimriuniitefi of 
which are not to be found almic in matrimony s the limitations of their acst n^ 
not deter you from acknowledging that they are your equal partnm in eveip' waiK 
of life. Jtet; them not say that you “love to kee]^ them as childrmu 
vention beat them down'’ nor be in the way o:I your giviiig them fho 01 

their careers and (ho Bcleetion of their spheres of activity. I have no faitn m ^ 
shibboleths that dictate the dull uniformity In trainmji? that has led ^ Iho aistaster 
which has made all our young men, eligible and med c^rc, attain tho hail marc 01 
University distinction. Let there be fre^om, such frorfom as in every way opeaa 
Ihs path^of progess to women equally with men. 
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I have already adverted to the evil of caste and sectarian antagonism which you 
must coDBcientiousIy avoid in the best interests of our country. Germane to this * 
is the amelioration of the depressed classes. With their elevation are bound up the 
progress and 'welfare of all classes in India. ‘Hinduism’ in its best and purest 
aspects contains within itself the elements favourable to the upliftraent of the de- 
pressed classes. One is apt to suppose that it is only now that we are making an 
effort to raise them ; it is not so. As observed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, ‘To say 
that social service is unknown to India is to utter" a cold untruth. Much capital is 
made out of the treatment of the untouchables. It is not remembered that a free 
India rendered them much greater service than what other free countries even in 
recent times have done for their backward classes. From the time the Aryans met 
the peoples of the lower grade of civilization they devised ways and means by which 
the different portions of the population could develop in social and spiritual 
directions. If the work of civilizing the backward classes had not been 
undertaken by the ancient Indians, we would have had not merely fifty millions of 
these depressed classes, but a much larger number. To disregard the claims of man 
simply because he happens to be low or belongs to another race is against the reli- 
gious spirit of Hinduism. Now that things are in a more settled condition than 
on the advent of disturbing infiuences, “the Hindu leaders are reiterating the 
central truth that the least of all men has a soul and need not be considered past 
all power to save.” 

We must all of us strive for the attainment, by them of their due stature as cultur- 
ed units of our social fabric ; in applying ourselves to this end we are doing some- 
thing brighter and purer for all of us. Tbe first thing to be achieved is their education 
and imjorovement in their standards of life : in due time .will follow their admission 
to all tbe privileges demanded for them by their advocates ; it will follow as the 
bright day does the dark night. The attainment of the object which our reformers 
have in view could only be in successive stages : the goal could not be reached 
socially or spiritually at one bound without an inward call by any drastic measuse 
with or without the aid of lejialation. 1 do not want to find fault with any one 
who strives for the upliftment o:: the ‘depressed classes’ at a faster pace. Far from 
it, I have had to deal with their ‘cheries’; I have striven in spite of them to improve 
their mental outlook, sanitary needs, moral and material welfare, during the many 
years I had to serve as President of a District Board. I merely indicate to you the 
problems facing those of you who desire to do this form of social service. 

I cannot omit to mention two other fields of useful activity which must commend 
themselves to you. The basic industry of our country is agriculture ; it does offer 
considerable scope for the utilisation of the training and culture imparted to gradu- 
ates. Somehow they do not take kindly to and are not attracted by agriculture : 
they do not realise that it will result in material benefit to themselves and their 
countrymen : they often assume a superior attitude and deem it not consistent with 
the status attained by University education to go back to the village. The Agricul- 
tural College at Coimbatore can easily develop into a university for those who desire 
to qualify in agriculture, forestry and applied sciences. How many of the sons of 
owners oit land take advantage of the course of study relating to extensive farming 
or improved methods of cultivation or increased productivity of .their lands ? Many 
who join the Coimbatore Agricultural College seem to do so because they expect to 
secure a salaried employment and not with a view 'to improving and increasing the 
growth of plantain, paddy, sugarcane, ground nut or cotton on their own lands. 

Intimately connected with the improvement of the prospects of the agriculturist 
is the service open to you on the field of co-operative effort. Much useful work in 
fostering the economic ideals of co-operation and inculcating the principles of thrift 
and selii-help for the betterment of the ryot is greatly needed. His wasteful expen- 
diture on all functions from birth to death leads him into a state of '.indebtedness 
and insolvency deplorable in the extreme. The development of co-operative credit 
and non-credit societies requires workers with knowledge, culture, sympathy and 
understanding. No Greater service awaits the educated young man than what could 
be rendered to the ryot by training him to appreciate the value of co-operation in 
increasing the produce from his holding, securing a suitable market therefor and 
enabling nim to secure the amenities of social life and education and sanitation so 
badly needed in rural areas. 

One grave objection entertained to the grant of extended political reforms in cer- 
tain directions appears to be our country’s unpreparedness to defend itself. Very 
few of our graduates join the Indian Territorial Force or joining, continuo for a 
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period BttfBciently long to make them senior offieers. His E.welleiir!y the Comman- 
der-?n-ehiel had recently to observe that *the UiiivorHity Training Corps wore raist^ 
primarily with a view to obtaining reeriilfs lor the ofhcer elmnm in the provincial 
and urban nnita of the Indian Territorial Force, But m a rccriiiting ground for 
ofiScera it had been found that they had entirely failed and the University Training 
Dorps were of no direct military value. Even from the fthicationa! point of view» 
the raalts achieved had been disappointing. On the whole, there seemed in ho no 
spontaneous dairo in moat parts of India for the Univernity Training Corps; Will 
you lot this reproach go un]ie<!ded ? Do not you realine that military discipline and 
the use of arras develop manly spirit and the reaoureo to face an emergency t Are 
there not some among you who could find the means, strength of mmd, courage 
and perseverance to choose a military air or imvnl careers ? 

As observ^jl by His Excellency Hir Frederic Hykea in his Bombay University 
Convocation Address, the time is not far off wht*ii India will be covcrcil with a net 
work of acr^rodromes and flying will ^^ecome a national habit ; such a development 
of flying will knit all parts of the country closer together, and with such closer inter- 
^urso many misunderstandings which are now a cause of friciion will disapiicar* 
Mtsundcrstandii^s are largely due to Ignorance and nothing tlispels ignorance more 
than actual contact ; and It m this contact which the annihilation of cltstanco brings 
about.” Hero again the initiative and imterpr of Dhettinad have already given 
South India a lead, and let us hope that a number of young mm will qualify as 
pilots and ground engineers, ere long. 

While tlao situation engendered by the purpose for which University depress were 
and are sought is really tragic, that docs not In any way detract from the nigh pur* 
pose bo achiev^ by the quest of kuowWge in ifiuvcrsity like yours. The remedy 
;.or evil of unemployment perhaps lies in the division of youths with averge mwiiis 
or ability m secondary school stage, to courscB of study which might fU them 
m parallel institutes of Instruction to avocations available in textile iiiidi other indus- 
tries ; m primarily training them so as to reconcile them to develop the main Indus* 
J]? of Agriculture ; in directing them fresh aveinH*^ of work 

0 *" a meenaulcal power bouse or new commercial venturtM*, 
Mr. H* G* Wells, writing on the Bduoation neSed for the*Moilcrit Frogrcimivu Oom* 
munity , formulates the n^ of the common citixon of the future in the tollowing 
characteristically trenchant language ;*** 

♦‘May ^ he will have to pa^ a Matriculation test before he embarks ufiofi vaHons 
^flnita callings; or it may be found that the compulson of these t^ts in ncii rrquir^* 

f Iw -111 . onward- which ought to he complex 

the middle teens— I can nm m use for any fun her general oilticaiiCHi 
in ^hOOK^ Every thing necessary for common nu^ntal foiitulatlon will he there. The 
oranary arts course m our oltfer Univewities to-day is merely a wasteful prolongs* 

eoncurreiuiy with the i‘io«nig ymrs of the general school 
specialisation will begin not m tho upiier forms of gono* 

SnU® wTth SS ^ l«inkHl« enti In Wew 

the Boyal fncliiin Navy and the Boyai Air Force, 
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earmot blame either the University or its products, 
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ther the door of Government Bervice nor Oial of the learned profcsiiioiis can anv 
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have opportunities of following also the higher education in his^ own town : that 
at the earliest convenient time he should be taught to earn his own living. The 
Universities might then be left to their proper business of study. Knowledge for 
its own sake is clearly an object which only a very small portion of society can 
be spared to puri^ue ; only a very few men in a generation have that devouring 
joassion for knowing, which is the true inspirer of fruitful study and exploration. 
jEven if the passion were more common than it is, the world could not afford on 
any very large scale that men should indulge in it ; the great business of the world 
has to be carried on. 

The criticism is often levelled against our Universities, from which the Annamalai 
University is not free, that they impart no technological instruction, and that our 
endeavour to train boys to qualify as graduates bears no fruit and is barren of any 
pecuniary return. Such criticism is born of the anxiety to solve the problem of 
unemployment. 


Technical Education 

In a University like this, the propriety is questionable of mixing up academical 
culture with technological training for men and women on the same terms. Its 
effect will be directly to discount the value of University education. Moreover, for a 
very considerable section of our people in the Tamil Nadu in which the staple indus- 
try is agriculture, a sustained and lengthy technical education is as expensive as it 
is uncalled for. Supposing a large or even a small proportion of scholars provided 
at great expense embarked upon courses of technological instruction in order to 
equip themselves for responsible positions in Tndustnes', consider what a small frac* 
tion of them could attain to such responsible positions in the present state of our 
Industrial outlook. We must but multiply another set of specially trained students 
to face the spectre of unemployment. 

I do not now wish to dwell upon “any of the great common places which the 
follower of knowledge does well to keep always before his eyes and which represent 
the wisdom of many generations of studious experience”. The Annamalai University 
has not been conceived as a seminary where people could seeJK knowledge simply to 
get degrees as passports for employment. A very exaggerated value is often at- 
tached to the mere possession of a degree. The law of supply and demand is inexor- 
able, and the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates in stipendiary 
posts is limited. 

Graduates going out of a University conceived with these high aims, could en- 
tertain no doubt as to what their degree means and what is expected of them after 
they leave the portals of their Ahns Mater, and there can be no disappointment or 
disillusionment to them or their parents with regard to the market value of the 
diplomas they have secured here. There has been in your University, so far as I 
can see, no lack of either opportunity or provision for the formation of the tastes 
of the scholar and the habits of the worker. The splendid library of your University 
furnishes an index to the generous lines on which means have been provided for 
your intellectual equipment, You may go from these surroundings to devote your 
life yet more completely to_ Literature or Science or Philosophy, or seek distinction 
in a profession or success in commerce. Whatever occujDatioii in life you may 
chose, remember that your intellectual equipment as members of this University has 
enabled you to attain, if you choose^ the highest self-expression, and that you have 
it in your power, if you nave the will, to make large and valuable contributions to 
cultural advancement and national progress. 

Eeseach 

To rebuild and elucidate the history of the Tamils is a noble undertaking. They 
possessed an enduringly valuable and edifying culture, fascinating in the extrema 
and giviDij a good measure of the development of the soul of the people and conse- 

? uent!y oi: their civilisation. Interesting avenues of research are ever open to watoh- 
ul eyes trained to see things which have eluded untrained vision so far. There is 
scope here for ethnological, anthropological and sociological investigations. There is 
room for antiquarian studies, and for the illumination of many a dark page in the 
history of forgotten empires. In all this research, you, members of this University, 
may ];>lay a glorious part. Inscriptions on stone and on copper plate furnish m 
boundless riches and in infinite variety materials for reconstructing the histo^ of the 
Tamils based on recorded facts and not on tradition or poetic imagination. Ae field 
is wide and well-endowed ; earnest and capable labourers are greatly needed. 

69 
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In Sunskril and Tamils yon haro two modal kngtiages wbicb are among the 
most ocflcfaot forms of speecli wa fca^o yet found to exist among man* If you read 
wall tao literature in these two languages, yon will railiso what a ramsrkaMe people 
^ey were to whom we owe this wealth of elassleal knowledge ; and it will be well 
if you can get into the understanding of what they were and what they did. After 
all, the ai?i!imtion of a people is judged by their efforts to light up noble forms of 
human life: how they coatrii’ed to exists grow and perform their feats in the 
world* 

There is noticeable occasionally a spirit of rivalry tetween the advocates of Tamil 
and fenskrit studla in their value as aids to historical research and to the place 
of prominence due to each. This, however, is a faint attempt at a eonlliet which 
must have b^n set at rest at what time was achieved the assimilation of Vedie lore 
in South Indian hymnology. He who alms to excel in Tamil must have a working 
acciuaintaaee with 8anskri;t. The Sanskrit Pandit who dcHlres to read aright the 
Philosophy and history of the Tamil ptxjple must have some profleiency in their 
anguage. That monumental enterprise of Vidwan M. V. Ilamamiiiaeharyya— the 
translation of the Mahabharata— could not have been successfully achievttd hut for 
the existence of Vidwans versed in both Banskrit and Tamil. The Annamalaf 
University has as Sts fundamental basis the study of both Banskrit and Tamil as 
leading to flbe right appreciation of the culture and civilisation of the Tamil land. 
There has been such fusion between Tamil lore and Banskrit learning that it is im* 
possible to divorce the one from the other. 

There are immense potentialito in the field of research in South Indian Numisma- 
tics. Monetary issues of a past ago are still available in lari?e number and great 
variety, and throw a flood of light on the Indigenous standards, jproblcms of bimeta- 
lism> relative values of gold, silver, copiw and lead ; on thdr re 'alion to prices and 
on the part played by trade-guilds and money-changers cantrolled by sovereipi 
authority or a spiritual hierarchy. Many of the great periods of South indian Hts* 
tory are illustrated by coins. Roman coins found in India furnish a mine of Informa- 
tion on the <KmnectioE of Rome with India from the time of Augustus to that of the 
Byxantine Emperors, and on Yavana colonics In Kaveripattanam and Kudal, The 
occasional discovery of a large number of small copper coins in the bed of the Vigal 
after a flood, apparently Intended for the exigenctee of a Roman Oelony, requifes 
careful research In the scientific spirit. 

May your mtelligeal Interest, cultured curiosity, trained capacity and high pitri** 
otism lend their ala to, and with feith sustain you In, that eontinuanccr ifter you 
teave Annamalal Nagar» of those studies lor proficiency In which you have to^ay 
received marks of recognition . “Diligently use your own tniiida t diligently seik to 
extend your own opportunities to others so as to help to swell that eommon dda 
on the 3:oroe and the set up whose currents depends the prosperous voyaging of 
bttmanity’^ May the blessings of tho Great Archifeet of the Uuiverie he with you. 
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Tho political situation runniug from April 1931 to December 1932 has been 
exhaustively surveyed in the Government of India’s Report 'India in 1931-32’ 
which was published in December 1933. 

This period has been divided into two — “the first covering the currency of the 
Delhi settlement of the 15th March 1931, commonly known as the 'pact’ and the 
second the revival and decline of the Civil Disobedience Movement”. 

Reference at great length has been made to Congress response to Lord Irwin’s 
earnest endeavour to establish peaceful conditions, the central _ motive of the 
Government’s dual policy — “on the one hand a resolute stand aganist C. D. and on 
the other the expeditious progress with the constitutional^ programme ; until by^ the 
end of the year untouchability vies with.C. D. asithe main issue of domestic ’adminis- 
tration and constitutionally the interest is centralised in the coming publication of 
the White Paper.” 

After dealing with the period of nine months of the' year 1931 (April to Decem- 
ber), the narrative at the beginning refers to the genesis of the Gandhi Irwin Pact, 
picketting and boycott as the unexpected result of the ‘pact’, Congress accusation of 
its breaches by the Government, communal tension and economic danger-signals 
during the period to the end of May of the year, situation in U. P. and N. W. F. 
P. and Gujerat in April- July, Terrorism in Bengal, the Second Settlement in 
August, the Janancial crisis in September, the Second Round Table Conference, 
political situation from October to December, crisis in N. W. F. P., the Kashmir 
agitation, the origin and final break up of the Burma rebellion, the Report says : — 

The year 1932 opened with the resumption of Civil Disobedience. Once the 
issue had been decided the Government of India and local Governments to«k 
strong and immediate action. Four ordinances were promulgated on the 4th 
January— the Emergency Powers Ordinance, confering certain special powers for the 
maintenance of law and order and in particular widening tho operative section of 
the Press Act so as to permit action against the publication of matter calculated to 
encourage the Civil Disobedience movement ; the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 
directed against no-tax campaigns ; the Unlawful CAssociation Ordinance, aimed^ at 
Congress buildings and funds \ and the Prevention of ^ Molestation and Boycotting 
Ordinance, directed against picketing and the boycotting of public servants. Mr. 
Gandhi and other leaders were quickly arrested >nd a direct attack made on Con- 
gress organizations, Many of them were declared unlawful associations under me 
Orimina;. Law Amendment Act, and once so declared their headquarters were liable 
to sequestration and their funds to forfeiture under the Unlawful Association 
Ordinance. At the same time, in view of the continuous interference with business 
and trade that marked the previous Civil Disobedience movement, the public were 
assured of the full protection of the Government in carrying out their lawful 
avocations. There is no doubt that the Government’s determination to deal |firmly 
with the movement, thus early di^layed, greatly impressed public opinion. Loyalists 
were encouraged, Government omcials heartened, waverers Induct to lean to the 
Government side and lukewarm sympathisers of the Congress discouraged. The 
absence of serious clashes between the police and the public as compared with the 
opening weeks of the Civil Disobedience movement in 1930 was marked. Arrests of 
prominent leaders which in 1930 often caused trouble were effected with little or no 
excitement. It appears in fact clear that the Congress ihad over-estimated the 
keenness of the country for a renewal of Civil Disobedience. Many people were 
tried of agitation and aiscord and were prepared to wait and sea what r^ults could 
be produced by co-operation on the basis of the declared jpolicy of His Ma;:esty’s 
Government. Muslim opinion was on the whole pleased with the firm lino ac.opted 
by the Government against the Congress, although some uneasiness were produced 
by reason of the action taken in the North-West Frontier Province and the Kashmir 
trouble. Altogether there was a noticeable lack of enthusiasm in the towns and the 
Congress had as yet no time to stir up the rural areas. Nevertheless, the first flush 
of revival led to a few minor clashes with the police. 
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Bihar and Orissa and Bimaria in the United Provinei^ on the 2hth ; at H«^han|a- 
bad in Bengal on the 13th February, at larapur in Bihar and Onesa on the 15^ 
and at Bheoshar in the same province on the 2Bth. In each case a large and unruly 
mob assembitHi for some such reason as symimthy with the arrest of vongrwm^, 
or in connection with a CougrcHS procession, or as in one msianco with a view to 
reoccu ^y Congress premises seiaed by the Clovernment, and as eacUemeut rose atta** 
eked t ie police and on one occasion the District Magistrate, usually with stones mt 
brickbats. On each occasion the Mike were compelled to otmt fire either in self- 
defence or to prevent grave disorcler and members of the crowd were in some cases 
kill^ or wound^. 

PiCKOTINO 

The vigour and intensity of the action taken by the Oovernment took the 
gresB by surprise and they were never able to regain the ground thus Imt* I hey 
efiTected some temporary recovery however and the latter half of January saw a 
definite increase in activity. The three main features of the o|wnmg staip*s of the 
campa^n were picketing, the observance of particular days in eckbratjon of some 
selectect event, and the boycott of British goods and institutions. ^ Picketing was tte 
most common form of Oficn activity and was epneerned mostly with cloth shops in 
the towns. It accountec; for many arrests in the early days and on the whole was 
free from violence* The obsemnee of parlkukr ‘dsys^ was designed to 
maintain public inter^t and to provoke clashes with the police and so amuse feelkg 
against the Government In January and Februag the most important were In- 
dependence Day, Frontier Day and Gandhi Day. eienerally S|>cakmg. however, ihcM 
demonstrations were poorly attended, aroused little excitement mu Jfaroly Pjmvokj^ 
the desired clash with the police. The contrast between their success in lv30 ana 
th^r comparative failure in 1033 was marked. 

The Bovoott 

The most successful activity of the Congress was undoubtedly the 
boycott. It attained considerable suecess as directed against British goods hut lilwe 
as against institutions. The boycott of British goods was based largely on ^ptimenl 
and while there was some evidence of coercion exercised through the 
social pressure, there was lees intimidation and more secret porsuaalon than 
In Bombay city where the boycott was most successful sentiment was no donw 
r^nforced by the more material factor of self-interest Outside Bombay cilyjw 
success varied from i^rovince to province, although the precise direct effMts of 
gress activity were difilcult; to appraise because of tho presence of ^other factors, 
such as, the general trade depression and increased Japanese competition. It remiia- 
ed the chief as well as tho most successful feature of the Congress programme 

In addition to these three main lines of activity there were casual attempts m 
defy the salt laws in Bombay, isolated instances of the breach of 
some local talk of no-tax campaigns. But these activities were half-hearted| ana the 
restricted character of the revived campaign *wa8 further emphasixed by the 
parative absence of agitation in rural areas, of resignations of Governm^t 
and of social boycott of Government servants. The comparatively small num^ <» 
students in the Ooni^ress ranks was also noticeable. Apart however from the aiiloo- 
ation of Congress p ans caused hy the Government's initial action, the lack of 
ponse from students and the agricultural classes was in some degree due to Jhw 
customary pre-occupation with respective examinations and cultivation up to Apru 
or .May* 

Nowhere was the contrast between 1930 and 1932 as regards the demonstrative aide 
of the movement more marked than in the Bombay Presidency* Jn 1930 Bomo^ 
dty was the storm centre and large areas of the province strongholda of the 
ment. The salt campaign reached grmt intensity in a number of places ,* t^e 
were many serious clashes with the authorities and large crowds had freqfiieaay 
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was comparatively slight and the response from Gujrat very small. Congress had 
clearly lost their hold, the result of the prompt and vigorous action by which the 
local Government secured the initiative. 

The partial recovery achieved by Congress later in January lasted until about 
the middle of February from which point the movement patently began to wane. 
Figures of convictions clearly mirror the course of the movement. The total num- 
ber of convictions under the ordinary law and the ordinances in connection with 
the civil disobedience movement during the month of January was 14,803, in Febru- 
ary 17,818 and in March 6,909. From then onwards there was with one significant 
exception a progressive decline in the monthly totals. The comparatively high 
figures of conviction in January and February did not reflect as they might at 
first sight suggest, a successful outburst of civil disobedince, but were due to the 
fact that the policy adopted^ by Government diflered from that pursued in 1930. 
In 1930 the Government’s initial action was restricted and the movement had gained 
appreciable momentum before action was taken against the rank and file or even 
against some of the lesser leaders ; in 1932 on the other hand comprehensive action 
was taken at the outset. By the end of March the Government’s ascendency had 
become plain. 

The low ebb to which the movement had fallen was shown by the failure 
of “National Week”, staged by the Congress from the 6th to the 13th 
April. Its main feature was the boycott of foreign goods, especially British, but 
demonstrations of yarious kinds were also included. The programme however 
aroused little public interest and no enthusiasm except in very few towns. One 
serious clash with the police occurred at Allahabad on the 18th April and appears 
to have been due to an organised attempt to provoke disorder. Stones were thrown 
at the police and it was necessary to open fire in order to bring the situation un- 
der control, two persons being killed and 33 inju^^ed. 

Delhi Congress 

The Congress then announced their intention to hold their annual session at 
Delhi about the 23rd April. Government promptly forbade the project and in the 
event this also was a failure. The open session consisted in the hurried collection 
in towes and threes of some 200 persons who managed to evade the vigilance of 
the police and “passed unanimously” five resolutions gabbled out by one of their 
number. The proceedings had lasted less than five minutes when the police quietly 
arrested all the participants. More important than the farcial session 
itself was the excitement which the attempt to hold it created in Delhi especially on 
the date fixed for the session, and care had to be exercised by the local authori- 
ties to prevent disorderly consequences. 

The decision of the Government forbidding the holding of the annual Congress 
at Delhi, while the Congress as a body had not been declared an unlawful associa- 
tion, was criticised as iHogical. The charge does not bear examination. Govern- 
ment’s policy was directed against tJie civil disobedience movement. Congress 
however has a large membership, and many of its members , while suppor- 
ting its general pqlitcal aims and activities were not in active sympathy witji the 
revival or civil disobedience. The declaration of Congress as an unlawful body 
would have made all its members liable to prosecution wibether maintaining neutra- 
lity or not and would ^ have been in excess of the action required against civil 
disobedience proper. When however it was proposed, as at Delhi, that the Congress 
as a body sjiould endorse the civil disobedience programme, the Government 
consistently with their policy had necessarily to intervene and prevent it. 

Postal Week 

These two projects, ‘National Week’ and the ‘Delhi session’, were obviously 
launched in the hoj^e of reviving flagging interest and ^re-establishing the prestige of 
the Congress, but their failure showed cl.early enough that the methods of Confess 
had lost any semblance of general appeal. Thereafter there was a progressive 
enf^blement of civil disobedience activities, scarcely interrupted by occasional device 
designed to rekindle enthusiasm such as Tostal Week’. This took place in May and 
had as its object the boycott of postal offices and the postal system generally, but 
was inainly ciiaracterizedl by the destruction of letters lying in post boxes by the 
insertion of burning matter or corrosive acid. These senseless acts of mischief arou^ 
Bed considerable indignation although the damage caused was not great. Congress it 
may be noted disclaimed responsibility for them. 
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ASSEMBtV ON Civn. Diboreoikkcis 

Political criticism of the Oovernmeot’s policy against Oiti! Tii 6 olKKJl 0 o<^ 
compcttdiously described as “rule by ordinance'’, was wiced in the Assembly during 
the debate on a resoHition moved by Sir Har* Bingh (lour, the leader of the 
Nationalist Party, on the Ist February* This resolution was described by Sir 
James Orerar, the Home Membefi ,as a curiously dovetailed pitn^c of mosaie ; for it 
deplored the arrests of Mr* Gandhi* Mr* Bon Gupta and Khan Abdul GhaflTar 
Khan ; disapproved of the fact that th*^ various ordinances had Iksou promulgated 
immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting of the l/»glstative Assembly and 
of the manner in which they were htdng worktal ; candcmnml acta of terrorism 
and violence* no-rent campaigns and similar activities j rocomtuendei that cmoria^cncy 
bills in substlUxtion of the ordinaum be laid before the Assembly , and urged! th^ 
a committee elected by non-ofUcial inombers of the Assembly be apiminie^l to enquire 
into the atrocities reported to have Ikhjii committ^nl in the North West Frontier 
Province* Criticism of the Government’s ptdicy during the course of the debate was 
to the effect that the powers conferred by the ordinancisi were drastic i that th^ 
were not being used with moderation ; inttancea of their allegdi abuse and of police 
excesses being given ; that any extraordinary measures found it* eossary by the 
Government should bo laid before the Assembly in tho form of a bill j and generally 
that what the country netded was not -‘repression*’ but ea|tolition In consututional 
reform* The Government explained through the ini»dium of Hit James Crerar and 
Sir George Bainy that they could not have asked the Assembly for powers In the 
previous session in anticipation of the emergency arising late in IDocomber, that 
ishe emergency demanded immediate action while recourse to the Assembly meant 
delay, that the extraordinary powers taken would be direetotl aolely against Oon^ 
gress activities and were essential if the forces of disorder were to be cheeked, and 
that while these powers were being used with oonspicuous moilcration, hical Govern- 
ments would enquire into any specific allegations of their abuse* Ihe roiolution was 
defeated by 62 votes to 44* 

The interest of the Assembly in Oie political situation was further shown by ten 
adjournment motions tabled during the s^ion* Of tho five motions tiiat were 
actually moved, one was covered by tho resolution just desitribcd ; another drew 
attention to the Government’s Policy of expediting constitutional reforms while Mr* 
Gandhi was in jail ; a third d ealt with the allege maltrmtmeiit of women political 

™ remaining two with alleged m<mm on the part of the poltoe 

..n X/elhi* 

CmL Disobebibnck in DECLiNE^-^Aran* to June 

Numerous attempts continued to be made to revive and extend the mofcment and 
to keep the Ctongress before the public eye* A fairly general feature that emerged 
about June but one most marked in the United Proviiicea was the organiiwitloo of 
so-called district political conferences* Many of thm projecta were abortive, as in 
the case of the annual session of the Congress at Delhi in April, and In nearly all 
the crowd which attended the moctings mm small and was diapari^ wiflamt 
dimcuUy, But instances were not wanting of the maonor in which polillotl aglta* 
won of this nature leads to excitement and thence to a breach of the public peace. 
Two such political conferences in Bengal led to clashes with thB police, one at TehaHa 
n; June and other at Masuria early in July when unruly and aggrwMiife ouAa wwce 
dispers^ only after the police had rwrted to firing. Two other disturlmaces 
occurred at this time, necessitating dispersal by the police | Iho first at 
Umaran in the United Provinces on the oth. July when a revenue officer attached 
;oraperty for arrears of rent was attacked by a crowd, and the eocond at Dan ton 
:n j^ngal on the 12th. July when a turbulent mob defied a prohibitory order under 
action 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code* In addition to poUlicai ooo&ximees 
other activities during this ptjrlod were the mlsehlevous destruction of die ooal^ls 
^letter boxes, begun as we have seen in “Postal Week” in May* In the Uulted 
mvinoe^s up to June no leas than 160 such attempts were mada In addi^ 
tel^raph wires were out in 68 placai and eight attempts made to set fire to lallway 
Another prank designed to attract puWio attention was to slop a tom 
by puning the communication cord, wheroujiion a band Sol youths or oWMraa 
ehopiting Congress slogans and distributiing Oongresi hand-bills* Alllmui^ 
th^ cfaildifihly misohievous activities illustrated the bankruplcy of migauixed agi^ 
tion, It was oImt that the will to promote strunsgie was still stong and that w 
Government oonld not afford either to abandon the special powto they had tokwi 
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early in January or to relax their vigilance. Public opinion had been impressed 
by the firm policy of the Government and disapproval of the Congress programme 
had been shown by a number of loyalist meetings held all over the country from 
time to time and organized by non-official agency ; but concerted revival of Civil 
Disobedience on a large scale such as might have followed any modification of the 
Government's policy could clearly not be risked. The Government therefore decided 
to renew the special powers taken in January and a consolidated ordinance called 
the Special Powers Ordinance was promulgated on the 30th. June embodying most 
of the powers contained in the four ordinances that it replaced. 

Rule by Obdinances 

In view of the criticism of “rule by ordinance” so often voiced and of the dis- 
like of ordinances that undoubtedly prevails among many educated persons and 
especially those connected with the legal profession, it is perhaps desirable to 
examine the actual application of the special powers conferred by the ordinance 
and the precise degree to which they were employed. In the first place the conso- 
lidated ordinance contained no additional power, whilst certain wide powers which 
appeared in the Emergency Powers Ordinance of the 4th January were abandoned. 
These were the powers to control the supply of commodities of general use, to take 
possession of movables, to employ additional police and to control public utility 
services. In addition certain other powers the scope of which experience had 
shown to be unnecessarily wide and modified. Secondly, the powers conferred by 
the ordinance were not brought into force throughout the whole of British India. 
Certain powers having all-India force under the exj.sting ordinances were brought 
into force throughout British India at once. These were .few in number, ^ the most 
important being the provision amending the Press Act so as to permit action against 
incitement to or encouragement or support of the civil disobedience movement. 
Beyond these general powers, any joarticular power conferred by the ordinance 
required two distinct steps before iii could actully be brought into force in any 
particular area. The first step was extension by the Government of India ; the 
second, actual application by a focal Government. Thus, although a certain power 
might be extended by the Government of India to any province, it would not come 
into force until the local Government issued a modification to that efiect. 

Further, the local Government would not necessarily apply it throughout the 
province, even though it might have been extended to the whole of the province by 
the Government of India. It could apply it to such areas within the iprovince as 
it thought necessary, and this in fact was the policy pursued by local GFovernments. 
In this manner the operation of the Special Powers Ordinance was considerably 
restricted as compared with that of the four ordinances which it replaced. Some 
local Governments were able not only to narrow the area within which certain 
powers would apply but also to do without powers they had formerly possessed. 

0. D. OONVIOTIONS 

The accusation of *rule by ordinance' therefore clearly does not do fustice to 
the facte. The charge can be further refuted by an examination of the actual 
figures of conviction. It will be convenient in dealing with the matter to give the 
figures up to the end of 1932 and also to produce in the following table the figures 
already given up to March. The following are the total convictions under the 
ordinary law and the ordinances in connections with the Civil Disobedience 


movement : — 

January 

14.803 

February 

17,818 

March 

^900 

April 

May 

6,854 

3,818 

June 

3,531 

July 

3,596 

August 

3,047 

September 

2.791 

October 

1,937 

November 

1,898 

December 

1,545 

Total... 

66,946 
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AssEMBty ON Civil Dirorkoiknce 

PoIiHcal criticism of tho Oovcrnmeot’s policy against Civil Tiisobcdletjc^ 
compcadiously described as “rule by ordioanco'’, was voiced m the Asfscmbly during 
the debate on a resolution moved by Sir Hari Bingh Ciour» tho ioador of the 
Nationalist Party, on the Ist February. This rMohttion was descri^ by Sir 
James Orerar, tho Home Member, ,an a curtmisly dovetaiied pitH'c of mosaic ; for it 
deplored tho arrests of Mr* Gandhi, Mr* Ben Chipta and Khan Abdul Ohafur 
Khan ; disapproved of the fact that the various ordinances had iMJcn promulgated 
immediately after the eondusioni of the last sitting of the l/»gmtatlvc Assembly and 
of tho manner in which they were being worked ; condemnml acts of terrorism 
and violence, no*rent campaigns and similar activities i rocommciHlcii that emerigeacy 
bills in substitution of the ordinancm be laid before the Assembly , and urgett that 
a eommittcQ elected by noa-oflidal members of the Assembly be apimini^l to en«|uire 
mto the atrocities reportexi to have Ikhju commlltcHl In the North West Frontier 
Province* Criticism of the Government's policy during the course of the debate was 
to the effect that the powers eonfcrrec! by tho ordinaiicisi were drastic i that th^ 
were not being used with moderation ; Instances of their alleged abuse and of police 
excesses being given ; that any extraordinary moasurca found ut cossary by the 
wvernment should bo laid before the Assembly in tho form of a bill ; and generally 
that what the country needed was not -‘repri^sion*’ but ex|ieiition In consiitutional 
reform* The Government explained through the miHlium of Hir James Crerar and 
Sir George Eainy that they could not have asked the Assembly for powers In the 
lf>reviou8 session in anticipation of the emerii^ney ariaiug late in l>eccmber, Idial 
me emergency demanded immediate action while recourse to the Assembly meant 
delay, tlmt the extraordinary powers taken would be directOil solely Malnst Oon- 

g ress activities and were essential if the forces of disorder were to be cheeked, aud 
lat while these powers were being used with oonspicuous moderation, hmal Govern- 
ments would enquire into any specific allegations of their abuse. The resolution was 
delated by 62 votes to 44* 

The interest of the Assembly in ttie political sitaatlon waui further shown by ten 
aajouimment motions tabled during the s^lon* Of tho five motions ^at were 
actually raov^, one was covered by the resolution just desftrllusd j another drew 
attention to the Government’s policy of expediting consiSiiittenal reforms while Mr* 
Gandhi was in jail ; a third dealt with the allcgSi maltrmtmeut of women political 
pn^nere and the remaining two with alleged excesses on the part of the poltee 

MU JIL/6lul* 

Civii:* Disobediencb in Decline— A ran, to June 

Numerous attempts continued to be made to revive and extend the motement and 
to the ingress before the public eye. A fairly general feature that emerged 
about June but one most marked in the United Provinces was the organimnloo of 
sp-caijed district political conferences. Many of thm projects were abortive, as in 
the case of the annual session of the Congress at Delh! in April* and in nearly all 
ea^ the crowd which attended the moetings was small and was diapan^ widuNil 
dimeuUy, But instancy were not wanting of the manner in which political aglli* 
won of mis nature leads to excitement and thence to a breach of the public 
Two such Pphtical conferences In Bengal led to clashes with the polios, one at TehiHa 
ni June ana other at Masuria early in July when unruly and as^reasive mobs wm 
diapers^ only after the police had resorted to firing. Two other disturbaaeoi 
occurred at this time, necessitating dlspeml by tho police { the first at 
umaran m the United Provinces on the 5th. July when a revenue officer attactod 
property for arrears of rent was attacked by a crowd, and the aoeoud at I^nlpn 
^n on the 12th. July when a turbulent mob defied a prohibitory order under 

s^tion 144 of the^ Criminal Procedure Code* In addition to political ooutevmee* 
other activities dping this period were the miichiefoua deatructiou of ibe ooaleols 
fetter boxes, b^gn as we have seen in ‘Tostal Week” in May* In the United 
mvinoes up to June^ no leas than 160 su^ attempts were made* In additeu 
wi^raph wires were cut in ^ places and eight attempts made to set fire ^ rdiway 
wnsga. Another prank designed to attract puUio attention was to atop a Ifalo 
by pnUiijg the communication cord, whmm]mn a band iof yonthi or ohildwi 
emerged shouting Oonjgrw slogans and dietrihuting Oongreee hand-bills* 
th^ cfaildisdily mis^ievoas activiries llluatraM the tenkruplcy of mrpinixsd a|^ 
wn, It was dear that ^e will to promote struggle was still strong and that the 
Government could not afford either to al^don ISe qpoeial powmt Sfesy had ladto 
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expressed disapproval of the temporary provision for separate electorates. While 
Muslims asa wJiole were less hostile and were disposed to accept some features of the 
aecision, old claims which had not been conceded in full were again brought 
lorward. The All-India Muslim Conference at Delhi, for example, expressed dis- 
|g)pointment that the community had not been given a statutory majority in the 
runjab and Bengal and complained of reduced weightage in some provinces and of 
undue weightage given to non-Muslims in the North-West Frontier Province, Sikh 
disapproval was general and unqualified. This creation of a Muslim ‘ra? in the 
^unjab in complete disregard of Sikh claims had, it was said, shaken Sikh faith in 
tne British sense of justice and fair play. A revival of Sikhism was preached and 
there was some talk of rejecting the new constitution if it meant Muslim domina- 
tion. The xlindu minority in^ the Punjab was not slow to take advantage of this 
position uud sought to stimulate the Sikhs to organized resistance. European, 
Anglo-Indian, Indian Christian and Labour interests were on the whole satisfied. 

, 1 . . objections to the decision just described aoceared mainly in the press. Bat 
the trend of the debate m the Legislative Assemoly on the ‘Sth. September, when 
the first excitement had subsided, suggests that dissatisfaction with the decision was 
not BO deep or genuine as had at first appeared, and that the more sober-minded 
icoiitical elements _m the country were prepared to regard it as a workman-like solu- 
tion of an otherwise msoluble problem. The speech of Sir 0. P. Eamaswami Iyer, 
Uien acting as Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council in the absence at Geneva of 
S j made a great impression. He pointed out that not only the 

Bound Table Conference but numerous conferences of Indian Leaders had failed to 
solve the problem in the past, that the action of the Consultative Committee in 
appealing to the Prime Minister to settle the problem was generally approved 
throughout India, and that the main point to bear in mind was tkat any bickering 
over the decision would necessarily impede the consideration of other and greater 
matters to be dealt with in their march towards responsible self-government. 
Moderate opinion was also given a lead by the attitude of public men like the 
Bight non. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, whose preparedness to 
accept the decision probably had more influence with the sober and responsible ele- 
ments in the country than the impassioned outpourings of the press, 

Gandhi’s Fast 


General discussions on the communal decision was concentrated with dramatic 
s^uddenness on one particular aspect of it by the announcement on the 13th Septera- 
her qt Mr. Candhi s intention to fast to death unless the method of representation 
provid^ for the depressed classes was altered. In the course of the correapoj^ence 
preqeding this announcement the Prime Minister has explained that ^ile the 
decision^ so far as it relat^ to the depressed classes, was designed solely to pro- 
tect tlieir interests, nothing had been done to separate them permanently from the 
^inau fold ; for their special constitnenoies would be automatically abolished at 
tne end 01 20 years and in addition they would be entitled from the outset to 
vote lu the general Hindu constituencies. Mr. Gandhi however was not satisficed, 
and nis decision to fast and the pablicatlon of this correspondence aroused intense 
jpopumr interest. On the whole there was little tendency to blame the Governmant 
j:or this unforeseen development. It was generally recognized that the issue was 
less their concern than 'that of the Hindu community itself and that if Mr. Gandhi’s 
life was to be saved caste Hindus and depressed classes must themselves reach an 
agreement. Many Hindus however were much more stirred by the suffering that 
u great Hindu leader was about to undertake than concerned with the merits of 
the ^ntroversy. On the other hand, criticism of Mr, Gandhi’s decision was not 
wanting Dr. Ambedkar, one of the leaders of the depressed classes, described it 
j® political stunt.’' while other critics saw in it an attempt to retrieve a 

OTinali^ prestige. The Government’s attitude was announced by Mr. (now Sir 
Harnr) Ha:g, the Home Member, during a debate on the subject in the Assembly 
on the 13th September when he said that “no Government could possibly let its 
action be infl.u6nced by methods of this kind,” the method adoptecl could be 
employed with reference to any major issue and if allowed to succeed would .estab- 
lish a dictatorship of a novel kind which would mark the end of all government. 
Two days later a further announcement was made in the Assembly to the effect 
that as soon as Mr. Gandhi^ begau his fast he would be removed from jail to a 
suitable place of private residence, where he would be required to remain, Mr. 
Gandhi however felt himself unable to accept any couditions and asked to be left 
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the soci^ implications of the^ settlement as to the effect on the political balance of 
power. Several temples which had been thrown open to the untouchables were 
closed again ; in others the sacred images had been either removed or screened 
before the untouchables entered ; others again reported to have been Jopened were 
^Pp^rently not so after all. In the Central Provinces certain caste wells from 
which the untouchables had drawn water were purified with water from the Ganges. 
A depressed class leader^ who fasted outside the gates of the famous Guruvayur 
t^ple in south India in protest against the refusal of the temple authorities to 
N . Tiiilouchables was shown very little sympathy by caste Hindus and Mr. 
Gandhi telegraphed to him to break the fast. The mood of excited benignity born 
of Mr.^ Gandhi’s fast did not reach the villages at all, and many demonstrations of 
friendliness with the depressed classes were more theatrical than real. Reaction 
later hardened into opposition and the settlement was denounced in one quarter 
as the work of a small heterodox minority. This is not to say however that many 
caste Hindus, especially the more political minded, were not sincere in their desire 
to improve the status of the depressed classes and in their recognition of the 
inconsistency of that status with a democratic form of Government. The truth of 
the matter is that a system so deeply embedded in the history and traditions of a 
peojDle, so much a part of their daily lives, is not likely to succumb to a sudden 
onslaught of emotion. It must take many years^ of patient striving to relieve the 
depressed classes of the disadvantages under which they have so long laboured. 

Decline of Citil Disobedience 

Civil disobedience activities continued at a low ebb during the rest of the year. 
One significant feature was the abstention from further participation in the move- 
ment of the great majority of persons convicted earlier in the year and released on 
expiry of sentence. Efforts were made to revive interest by publishing programmes 
of future activities,^ by attempts to hold political conferences and by raids on 
Congress^ buildings seized by the Government in the early stages of the movement. 
These raids as a whole however were no more successful than other activities. It 
had now become clear that the second civil disobedience movement had definitely 
failed to win public support as not conceived in the best interests of the country. 
The position was amply recognized by the passage of the “Ordinance Bill” which, 
introduced in the Simla session, was debated in the special session which sat from 
the 7th November to the^ 15th December. The bill embodied the main provisions 
of the Special Powers Ordinance and was based on the realization that, while civil 
disobedience remained the accepted policy of a political organisation, the measures 
devised, to combat it must be given a more permanent form than could be secured 
by ordinance. It aroused some clamour in the nationalist press and more sober 
opposition in the Assembly, the general view being that not “repression” but the 
speedy transfer of political power to Indian hands was the true remedy for the 
country’s political ills. Certain changes were accepted by the Government in Select 
Committee of which the most important was a time limitation of three years. The 
definition of picketing was also modified but in this respect the Horae Member 
made it plain that Government were definitely not prepared to go so far as those 
who wished to give a license to peaceful picketting.” These changes did not how- 
ever satisfy the opposition. Their general view was voiced by Diwan Bahadnr 
Bangachariar who, ai:ter contending that non-co-operation originated with the dis- 
satisiaction caused by diarchy, declared that the special powers taken to meet an 
emergency were no longer necessary, now that the Government had brought the 
movement under control. He also urged that the “repression” under which the 
country was suffering was quite inconsistent with the approach of the reforms. 
The bill was however passed by a satisfactory majority of 57 votes to 31, indicating 
the extent to which political opinion had been won over by the logic of facts to 
the Government’s view that civil disobedience could not, in the best interests of 
the country, be tolerated. By December provincial bills supplementing the Govern- 
ment of India’s bill had been passed by substantial majorities and without serious 
opposition by the Legislative Councils of those provinces where the civil disobe- 
d ence movement had been most intense, namely, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. The powers with 
which the legislature thereby armed the executive constitute an effective guarantee 
against a revival of civil disobedience and against subversive movements generally 
and the manner in which responsible opinion was thus marshalled against what is 
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a menace to any form of Cotfcrnmcnt elionW bo carefialty weighed b^ those who feat 
that India may falter In assuming rcsponaibllUy under a aeil-goforulng eousdlutioa, 

Terhorism in Reno a l in 2032 

We propose now to attempt some description of the course of the terrorist mote- 
meet in Bengal which wo hare thought Imllat to tri^l m a whole for the year 1932* 
Terrorist crimes were committed at a most regular intervals throughout tho jmx 
and reached a total of 07* Of these, 10 were murdt‘rs, 2? tittempim murders and 
57 dacoities* In the previous year the total number was HI, comprising 8 murders, 
23 attempted murders and 41 dncaitiea* Thi» growth of the movement is illustratad 
by comparing these figures with those for lOlHl and lOTl when the mUragt^ totalled 
8 and 53 respectively* The more outragmus ami Kpa^tneular crimes committed du- 
ring i932;rcq«iro mention. On the Cth February at the convocation ceremony of 
the Calcutta University an attempt was made by a girl stiitlent in assassin&la the 
Governor of Bengal ; fortunately ilia Eieeeikncy was not injured* On the ^h 
April, at Midnapore* Mr. Douglas, the District Magistrate, was shot and mortally 
wounded while attending a mtHjting of the District Board. ^ On the 13th May. ^al 
Dacca a jOi;ang of terrorist gunmen held up a pnsseuiijtjr train mnt after wounding 
the guard robbed certain merchants of Rs. 32.00(X In June on the 13th. Captala 
Cameron was shot dead while ridding a house in the Chittagong District wh^ 
‘‘wanted’' terrorists were hidins? j and on the 27th. at Diieea, Mr* *^en. m Indian 
Magistrate, was shot dead while asleep* Du the 29ih July, at C*omilia, Mr. Eilson, 
Superintendent of Police, was shot in the back and dW of his wmiiids* C)n the 5m* 
August m attempt was made in (’aleutta on Hir Alfrc<l WntHon. the editor of the 
^‘Statesman/’ fortunately he was not Injuretf. Ifis assaifant was captured but con- 
trived to take poison and died soon afterwards. On the 22nd Aiuunt, at Daeea, Mr* 
Qrassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, was shot at while <m car was held 
up at a level crossing and wounded* On the 24th HeptcmlnT, at Pabartalif near 
Chittagong, an organised attack was made on iho railway inatittito which was fully 
at the time with European and Anglo4ntliati subordinate railway otilciala. A gang 
of terrorists suddenly appeared at the doors and windows, tlirew bombs Into tm 
hall and opened hre with guns and pistols. An elderly lady of fl5, Mm. Hullivapi 
was killed and thirteen persons of both soxes were wounded* Ihc casualties would 


ed on the bghts* Four days motf on the 28th Beptcmiicr, another altemul was 
made on Sir Alfred Watson ; both he and his secretary were slightly wounded. Two 
of the assailants took poison and died. In November, on tho llth, Mr* Duke, Ita 
Superintendent of Rajsahi jail, while out driving with his wife and daughl^, 
was shot and wounded in the jaw ; and on the 20ih an attempt was made on oue 
Abdul Khaliq, who was suspected of being a police informer and whoso life had 
been threatened in two anonymous letters* In addition to iheso dastardly crimes a 
number of dacoities were committed in various parts of Ikmgal, some to raise fundi 
with which to further the movement and others to obtain refolvem and other arma. 

The feelings of the European and Anglo-indian communiliea in Calcutta and 
Chittagong were deeply roused by these various ouiragea. There was however no 
reprisals m m 2931 : the public generally were more approciatife of the 
difficulties of the situation ana of the measures adopted to deal wJllj It. 


During 2932 a number of drastic powers were tsacn or re-laken with a view to 
mcrcaso the pressure on terrorist orgimixationa. Wo bate alr^dy mentfoned the 


two ordinances promulgated towards the close of the previous y^r* Tha flrat ol 
these, giving wider powers of detention without trial, was embodied bafora its caplry 
in an act (the Bengal Criminal I^aw Amendment Act of 1932) whi^ bwamo law li 
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lacwimto o|>erauons against im terrorist movement, and malring atfoimpfi at iuuruer 
punishable with death or transportation for life. This proviaion waa later given 
wrmanent form by inel union in an act passed In Bepfomber (tha Bengal Criminal 
Juaw ^cond Amendment Act, 2932), whda Pcngal Buppreaaion of Terrorial Outrages 
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Act) placed on the statute hook certain emergency mwera previously taken by 
nance and re-enacted earlier provisions for tie trial of terrorist odeni^ by apedil 
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Bibly not terrorists themselves supply the assassins with their weapons. In addition 
to the taking of these special powers, six battalions of infantry were sent to Bengal 
from other parts of India at tie beginning of the cold weather and stationed at the 
worst centre of terrorist activity. This measure had a twofold object ; on the one 
hand to encourage and sustain both the loyal and peaceful sections of the population 
suffering from terrorist activities and Government servants, carrying out t!ieir duties 
m most trying circumstances ; and on the other hand to demonstrate to the revo- 
lutionary party and their secret sympathisers that the Government had ample power 
m the last resort to^ supipress disorder. 

The greatest diflScuity in dealing with the terrorist movement is that of 
obtaining evidence. In many areas the rural population though loyal at heart 
have been intimidated, and witnesses are reluctant to come ^forward for fear of 
reprisals. This is particularly marked in Chittagong where in addition many in- 
habitants are suspected of secret sympathy with the objects of the movement. The 
police had the utmost difficulty in obtaining evidence against the miscreants respon- 
sible for the shocking outrage at the Pahartali railway institute which we Jiave 
already described. Although the police effected many highly creditable capture 
during 1932 a number of organizers are still at large and appear to find no?1 diffi- 
culty in obtaining recruits from young men of the upper middle classes, among 
whom unemployment is acute. Nevertheless, thelgeneral situation is definitely more 
hopeful than in 1931, The difficulties of the local. Government and the policy j' by 
which it is sought to surmount them cannot be better exemplified than by the 
following extract from a speech delivered by the Governor of Bengal on the 30th 

November 1932. "‘There is a feeling in some quarters of disappointment that 

the drastic measures taken during the past twelve months have not been jDroductive 
of more immediate and obvious results. Those who take that view fail, I think, 
to appreciate the character and ramifications of the terrorist conspiracy. In the 
past the suppression of outbreaks of a similar though less formidable character 
iias taken a considerable time. Even so I am satisfied that the position of Govern- 
ment is in many ways much stronger than it was twelve months ago and I enter- 
tain no doubt whatever that the menace of terrorism will be fought down. Whether 
the poison which has induced these periodical outbreaks will be completely elimi- 
nated from the body politic depends primarily not upon Government but upon 
the fibre and quality of the people of Bengal. In the meantime I know of no 
sovereign remedy, of no heroic measure, to which a civilized Government can 
have recourse, that will ensure an immediate suppression of the evil. On what it 
is the fashion to call the “repressive side” of our policy we rely on steady pre- 
ssure and gradual strengthening of the resources of the Government, letting no 
opportunity slip of perfecting both the protective and the combative elements in 
our armoury. Fortunately terrorism as an organized movement has continued to 
make headway only in Bengal and in 1932, as compared with 1930, its spectacular 
manifestations also were almost confined to that province. Of the isolated 
terrorist crimes that occurred elsewhere during the year under report the following 
were the most notable. In April an attempt was made to assassinate Mr, Gibson, 
the Commissioner of Ajnaer, but the assailant’s revolver misfired. In November, 
in Bihar and Orissa an approver in the Lahore conspiracy case of 1930 was 
stabbed to death and a man who courageously tried to prevent the escape of the 
assailant was fatally wounded. 


^ i I 
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'*Thcre was less revolutionary activity than in 1931, but the evidence is growing 
that the youth of Behar is developing a taste for terrorism and that he is prepared 
to act without guidance from Bengal” stated the Report on the Administration of 
Police in the province of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1932 which was published 
in September 1933, 

The Report further stated that in the last week of January two successful 
attempts were made to derail a train within a few miles of Patna but no deaths 
occurred. In these two cases the Police succeeded in bringing home a charge of 
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Buppreased. Thereafter the CoDgress adopted a more pernicioua form of activity. 
Combustibles were dropped into letter boxes, telegraph and telephone wires were 
cut, trains were stopped, and railway carriages were set on hre. All these senseless 
sabotage could not have had the support of the more thoughtful members of 
Congress and many of them must have condemned it in their hearts. Sporadic 
efforts were made to revive interest in the Congress movement during the year, but 
they met with little success. 

The Premieres Award on the question of the franchise was published on August 
16 and two days later it was announced that Mr. Gandhi intended to fast unto 
death unless separate electorates for the depressed classes were abolished. A hurried 
meeting of the leaders of all classes at Poona decided that the seats should be 
reserved for the depressed classes within the general constituencies. This decision 
was accepted by the Premier and Mr. Gandhi's fast came to an end. 

Thereafter the question of untouchability was taken up by the Congress with 
avidity, and by the end of the year it had overshadowed all other Congress 
activities. 

The failure of Congress to make good their promises led to increased revolutionary 
activity. There were no less than 25 bomb outrages during the year, though in the 
maiority of cases the bombs were so crude that they failed to explode or they did 
littl e damage. Thirteen bombs were thrown at police oflScers or were placed near 
police buildings or were hurled into the courtyards of ]Dolice stations and outposts. 
Ten constables were injured by these explosions, one seriously. 

It was natural that with the inception of the Civil Disobedience movement at the 
beginning of the year, and the continuance of a good deal of terrorist activity, the 
Special Branch should have had another busy year. On many occasions information 
supplied by this branch enabled districts to deal successfully with the various 
phases of the Congress movement, but its activities were chiefly directed towards 
combating the terrorist movement, and in this it achieved considerable success. 

At the end of 1931 revolutionary leaders and absconders met in the Meerut 
district to map out a few plan of campaign. Several of these persons were subse- 
quently arrested by the Special Branch and by the Delhi Police. On January 23 
Mr. Pilditch of the Special Branch arrested Yashpal, the *‘Commander-in-Chief' in 
Allahabad, after a revolver duel which gained him the King's Police Medal. This was 
followed in April by the arrest by the Delhi and Meerut Police of 6 men who had 
;loined forces with tlbe Delhi group of terrorists. In August extensive raids carried out 
oy the special branch officers and the Cawnpore Police in Oawnpore resulted in 
about 20 arrests and the recovery of several fire arms including five revolvers. This 
action dealt a severe blow to the terrorist organisation in the United Province. In 
Agra successful investigation by Criminal Investigation Department officers 1^ to the 
recovery of four revolvers and one automatic pistol and the institution of a conspi- 
racy case against half a do^en persons. These are instances of the more imnortmit 
success achieved by the Special Branch during the year. 

Altogether during the year Criminal Investigation Department officers recovered 
thirteen revolvers, five pistols, eight bombshells, throe guns and a quantity of 
ammunition and explosive matenal, while the District Police recov^ed seven 
revokers, three pistols, one gun, one small-bore rifle and fourteen country-made 
bombs. ^ 

During the first six months of the year there were 22 cases under the l&plosive 
Act eleven of which were the work of revolutionaries. Sev^ cases in Allahabik 
may be attributed to a gang the members of which were later arrested in Cawnpore 
In Lucknow a boinb explosion injured six policemen, while in another such explo^ 
sion a lady was injured. The fact that only three unimportant cases were reported 
during the second half of the year must be attributed to earli® and «ood 
surveiHance. ^ 

No l^isi Uian fifty revolutionaries were convicted under ordinary law during the 
y^r while an additional eighty revolutionaries and their associates, went to jail ler 
opnces committed in pursuance of the Congress campaign. 




Thn ‘Benjtal Administration Ke|3ort for the year 1931-32 was published 


m 


November 1!^, and we’m'akVtholollbw from it: 

The main object of the Delhi actllemcnt of 5th March 1931 had Iwn achiev^ 
when Ooneress decided to take »art in the further aiscassions of the Round Table 

Oonfoiconco* fiind Mr. Ontidhi for Knii^lRudi to ^ ftttctidl tho C/OiifcT^iico* Whil6 
Government, however, scrnpniounly obHorfotl their side of the agreement, Congress 
seized the opportnnity to eonsollaato their position and to make preparations for 
a fresh attack on conatitated authority* A movement for the imn-Pjymmit of rent 
was launched In the United Provinces, an agitation of a frankly rcplntionary 
nature was set on foot in the North-West Frontier )FiOvinci\ and Bengal followd 
suit when at the Bengal Provincial Congress Conference held at Bepamwe m 
the first week of Dc^etnoer a resolution was passed urging the pwplo of Bepi?:al 
to prepare for tho coming fight and to instituto an immediate boycott of Bntiah 
gooas and British concerns. Such threats could not bo ignored and tho Govern- 
ment of India made the necessary preparations to meet them. 


Bevival op Cimh Dimnmmiftm 

On his return from England Mr. Gandhi sent a telegram on the 1^9th Deeemh^ 
1931 to His Excellency the Viceroy in which ho asked if the promulgation of me 
Ordinances— -he was referring to Ordinances which had been Issiioa to diml with 
the situation on the Frontier and In the United Provinces and Bengal--w^ to bo 
taken as an indication that friendly relations between Oovernment and C^ngr^ 
had come to an end. The Viceroy replied justifying his action and Infhrmlng m* 
Gandhi that there could be no discuaftion of those measuros and that they woula 
remain in force until they had served tho purpose for which ihey^ had been adopti- 
on the 1st January 1933 Mr. Gandhi announced that be had decided to be guidea 
by the Congress WorWng Ctommittoo which had passed a resolution favouring a 
reversion to civil disobedience* The resolution had demanded “adequaio relief^ in 
respect of the Ordinance, free scope in any future negotiations and consultations 
to prosecute the Congress claim to complete independence and the carrying on of 
the administration of the country **iu consultation with popular representatives 
pending the attainment of such independence.” 

Dritr AaAiKfST C. D. 

There was only one possible answer to these demands and that was given In 
the Ordinances Nos. 11— V promulgated on the 4th Janury 1932, the Emergeaoy 
Powers Ordinance, the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, the unlawful Asiomatlw 
Ordinance and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinantm, ]lm the 
statement which accompanied their issue the Government of India reviewed the 
march of Congress along the ^‘barreri road of non-co-operation” since Deoembac 
1929 and showed how in usinja; their full resources to meet the challenge of civil 
disobedience they were fighting the battle not only of the present Government but 
of the governments of tho future. Parliament was ^leased to a scheme of coostita-* 
tional reforms which had been accepted as reasonable by the great majority of 
delegates to the Round Table Conference and had given undertaklni^ that every ^orl 
would be made to overcome as quickly as ipossiWe the difficulties in the way of *ts 
early attainment. At such a juncture the G-overnment of India oould not permit any 
outside political organisation to usurp their functions and Miey were bound to t^ke 
every step that was necessary to suppress a lawless movement which would hinam: 
the work of political advance. 

The drive against civil disobedience b^an forthwith. On the 4th January Mr# 
Gandhi was arrested and in Bengal the more active and dange^ma leaders of the 
movement were imprisoned, various local associations whose object was to 
courage or participate in illegal activities were declared unlawfal, while the places 
in their occupation were seiz^ by Government under the Ordinance. The policy was 
one of rapid and vfeorous action. Any bribes of the law or defence of authority 
w^e met by immediate arrest and prosecution and the whole resemreea of Govern- 
ment yfm thrown in against civil disobedience from the outset 
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Effect of Oedinances 

Eesponsible members of the community were not long in realising that Govern- 
ment were resolved to maintain law and order at all costs and to aiford adequate 
protection to the law-abiding against the intimidation of the agents of Congress. 
Those who were wavering in their allegiance therefore took heart and openly 
declared themselves to be on the side of Government. Congress on the ot^r hand 
was staggered by the swiftness and decision with which it was attacked. Berm or 
leadership by the incarceration of personalities such as Mr. Gandhi, Mr, vallabhohai 
Patel and Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta and deprived one after another of those who 
succeeded them, the movement suffered from lack of co-ordination from the start 
and was never allowed to become the menace it was in 1930 and 1931. The follow- 
ing is a description month by month of the course of civil disobedience during 1932. 

The Struggle 

The “dictators” and others who continued the struggle made a great effort to 
incite the public to participate in the celebration of “independence day^' on the 26th 
January in the hope that this would lead to clashes between the demonstrators and 
the police. In Calcutta, however, that expectatiou was frustrated by the closing of 
the public parks so that no meeting of an^ size was held and no serious distur- 
bance ensued. In the mufassal the few meetings which were held attracted scant 
attention and the large and hostile crowds which used to be a feature of such 
demonstrations in the past were conspicuous by their absence. 

In February, as the result presumably of orders issued by the All-India 
Congress Committee organised attempts, seldom successful, were^ made to hoist the 
Congress flag on Government buildings in the mufassal. ^ An increasing share of 
the work was taken by women both because it was becoming more difficult to find 
male recruits and because the presence of womenfolk was calculated to prove an 
embarrassment to the police. 

In March the celebration of the anniversary of Mr. Gandhi’s march to Dandi 
at the opening of his salt campaign of 1930 proved a complete fiasco, while 
“Bhagat Singh day”, which was warmly sponsored by the Congress in spite of its 
professed abhorrence of violence, was equally a failura At places in the 
iSutahata and Tamluk thanas of the Midnapore district additional police forces had 
to be posted at the cost of the inhabitants who had taken part in disorda^ly mass 
demonstrations. 

In April His Excellency Sir John Anderson who had taken over charge as 
Governor of Bengal on the 29th of March, in replying to addresses of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Marwari Association refuted the ass^ion that 
the Ordinances were prejudicial to the interests of trade and commerce and pointed 
out that civil disobedience had preceded the Ordinances. The latter were designed 
and administered for the protection and benefit of the law-abiding sections of the 
community and especially for those whose normal pursuits, commercial and finan- 
cial, rendered them most vulnerable to any disturbances affecting the safety of 
property and the maintenance of credit. 

i’u Bankura, Midnapur and the Arambagh sub-division of the district of Hoo:s;Wy 
the efforts of the Congress representatives were successful in working up opposiiiiron 
to the realisation of union board taxes, a success to which the prevailing eoouomie 
distress was an important contributory factor. In the Nandigram thana of the 
Midnapore district a small party of police while engaged in dispersing a salt de- 
monstration was attacked by a hostile mob on which it had to open fire. An add^ 
tional police force was consequently posted at that place at the cost of the inhabi- 
tants while similar measures were taken at gionamukhi, a municipality of the 
Vishnupur sub-division, because of the defiant and disorderly conduct of the 
inhabitonts. 

The ordinances were due to lapse at the end of June and before deciding the 
qu^tion of their renewal their value in combating civil disobedience ana the 
attitude adopted towards them by the people as a whole were reviewed. It appeared 
from the reports of Divisional Commissioners that the Ordinances had been used 
both in rural and urban areas with entirely salutary results. That the Ordinances 
were effective against Civil Disobedience was ] proved by the progressive decline 
month by month in the number of convictions joth under the ordinary law and 
under tJbie Ordinances. The movement, however, was not dead, and there was 
reason to believe that in some parts of the province at least the continuance of the 
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powers conferred by the Ordinances was absolutely necessary if conditions were 
not to revert to a state of lawlessness* The Government of India accepted this 
view and the main provisions of the Ordinances were accordinp!;ly promulgated in 
a consolidated form in the Special Powers Ordinance of the ilOth June* 

The new Ordinance left the extension of its “emergency powers” provisions to 
the discretion of Local Governments. In Bengal it was at first extended to 16 
districts only out of 27, though subsequently it was found necessary to extend 
provisions, but not all, to certain other districts. 

Midkapobe 


In June attempts were made to hold district |>olitic.al conferences at Howrah, 
Jhenida in the Jessore district and Tehata in the district of Nadia. At all three places 
the police prevented the delegates from assembling and no conferences were hold. At 
Tehata, however, the attitude of the crowds was aggressive, the poHco who were accom- 
panied by the District Magistrate had to open flrci and one person was killed and 
several others wounded. Endeavours wore also made to hold a provincial conference 
at Calcutta but that design was frustrated by the prevention of the departure of 
delegates from their respective districts, the closing of the parks and by a number 
of preventive arrests in Calcutta. The imposition of an additional police force in 
the municipality of Midnapore, the headquarters of a district long notorious [for its 
adherence to the cult of lawlessness, was sanctioned. In July at Masuria and 
Dantan, both places in the Midnapore district, the police ha l to fire on unruly 
mobs which had assembled to attend political conferences and had refus<^ to dis- 
perse when ordered to do bo, A collective fine was imposed in August on Mahesh- 
mthan and four ad,':oining villages of the 24'‘Parganas, long a stronghold of civil 
disobedience and !.ong conspicuous for Its resistance to authority. In October 
certain sections of the Special Powers Ordinance were extended to the districts of 
Mymensingh, Murshidabad and Paridpur, chiefly in order to facilitate the taking 
of land and buildings for the accommodation of troops and military police. Novem- 
ber saw a recrudescence of trouble in the Midnapore district where considerable 
mmculty was experienced in collecting the taxes assessed for the maintenance of 
the additional police in the Tamiuk sub-di vision. In the same district a collective 
fine was impos^ under the Special Powers Ordinance upon villages in the Nandi- 
^?ram thana and another upon villages in the thana of Mahisadal for acts of law- 

pursuance of the Civil Disobedience movement. In the last month 
of the year Midnapore continued to be troublesome and coHoctive flnes were im- 
loosed on certain villages in the police stations of Tamiuk, liamnagar and Contai 
jror the harbouring of Civil Disobedience volunteers and for doing wanton damage 
to tne prope^y of a president panchayat and chowkidars who gave informations 
Jeadipg to their arrest In other districts, however, the movement was by now 
practically quiescent and had ceased to givo cause for anxiety* 


.Bengal Public Security Act 

Such was the position at the close of the year. Congress had failed, and 
Government had successfully fulfilled the purpose put before it in the Viceroy's 
statement of the 4th January. But the special powers which made the suocesslW 

possible were to llapse with the expiry of the Special 
m December. As a measure of precaution the Local Government 
decided that it ought to take powers to enable it (in the words of the Statement 

Beasons attached to the Bill) “in case of emergency to combat 
acnviti^ which are subversive of law and order, or prejudicial to the public secu- 

,5^ which the ordinary powers of Government are 
Security Bill was introduced and passed at the 
November ^ssion of the Legislative Council. The Act is definitely a weapon to be 

oiuploy^ only when and where necessary to counter a recruda- 
0ml Disob^ience. or a movement of a similar nature* So far it has 

sub-divisions of Midnapore district, that 
Hm^Iy defiance of authority, and to Arambagh sub-division of the 


Terrorism : Assassinations & Attempted Murders 

at the Con vocation of the Calcutta University a woman 
shoot Sis Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson who was presiding 
ai the meeting m his capacity of Chancellor. The shots, though &ed at close ran^ 
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fortunately missed their target and His Excellency escaped ■unhurt. The perpetrator 
of the crime was subsequently sentenced to 9 years^ rigorous imprisonment. On 
30fch April Mr. R. Douglas, a successor of the late Mr. J. Peddie as District Magi^ 
trate of Midnapore, was fired at and mortally wounded by two terrorists while 
presiding at a meeting of the District Board, One of the assailants made good 
]iis escape but the other was pursued, arrested and subsequently hanged. On i3fch 
June Captain Cameron of the 28th Gurkhas was killed during a raid upon a house 
at Dhalghat in the Chittagong district in course of which one of the abscondmg 
leaders of the Chittagong Armoury Raid, Nirmal Sen, and one other absconder 
were killed in attempting to escape. On 27th June Babu Kamakhya Prasad Sent 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate, who had incurred odium by bis work as a special officer 
in suppressing Civil Disobedience in the Munshigunj sub-division, was fired at and 
killed while asleep in his lodging at Dacca. His assailant was subsequently traced, 
tried and sentenced to death. On 29th July Mr, E, B. Ellison, Addiitional Supor^ 
intendent of Police, Tippera, was attacked by a revolutionary armed with a revoivi^ 
and received such grievous injuries that no expired a week after the outraga His 
assailant has not yet been brought to justice. On 5th August a terrorist fired at 
point-blank range at Sir Alfred Watson, Editor of the ‘‘Statesman^^ as he waa 
approaching his office in a car. The shot miraculously missed its mark, and the 
would-be assassin took poison and died shortly after his arrest. I^ess than three 
weeks later there followed another shooting outrage, the victim on this occaslpn 
being Mr. 0. G. Grassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, Dacca, The injurii^ 
received by Mr. Grassby though serious were not of a dangerous nature. The assail- 
ant, -who was wounded by shots fired by Mr. Grassby’s guard, was captured as he 
was attempting to escape, and subsequently convicted atm sentenced to transporta- 
tion for liiie. On Saturday 24th September occurred the most foul and cowardly 
of all the crimes yet perpetrated by the terrorists. At Pahartali close to Chitta- 
gong, a body of them attacked at night the un protected Railway Institute which 
was then crowded by persons of both sexes. Stancing at the doors and windows 
of the building they fired revolvers and muskets at the defenceless occupants and 
threw bombs on the floor, killing one elderly European lady and woundiiug seven 
men and five women. One of the attacking party a young woman who had 
apparently taken poison was found dead near the scene of the occurrence. As no 
information was forthcoming regarding the perpetrators of this outrage, Government 
after warning the inhabitants of Chittagong imposed on the Hindu community of 
the area concerned a heavy collective fine. On the 28th September a second attempt 
was made on the life of Sir Alfred Watson. On this occasion the asaallanla 
followed and overtook Sir Alfred^s car in one of their own, fired with thmr revol- 
vers at close quarters and wounded Sir Alfred and hia lady Secretary and hhi 
dnve^ Xwo ^ of the terrorists took poison and died in the belief idiat they could 
not efrect their escape while the third was successful in eluding pursuit. Skilful 
police investigation resulted in six men being placed on their trial, one of whom 
was sentenced to transportation of life, two others to shorter, terms and three acquiUai. 
On the 18th November Mr. C. A. W. Luke, Superintendent of oStlSl 

Jail was attacked in his car at dusk by three men and seriously inf ured in tim 
head by revolver shots. The assailants though pursued hidf-hearteclly by some 
people who happened to be in the vicinity escaped. One, however, wm traced and 
subsequently sentenced to transportation for seven years. 

Other terrorist Crimes 

In the month of January there were three cases of armed robbery, Including an 
attack on the mail van of tjae Noakhali trsdu near Laksam Junction by six armd 
youths who held up the postal sorter and made off with the insured eovera.. Tfeeia 
were two cases of murderous assault upon Government officers, the viedm Of one 
being a sergeant of the Dacca City ]oolic 0 who was set upon and bsdly wouad^ 
by four young men who stole his revolver. In February two armed r(5>berie» warn 
committed. In March guns were stolen on two occasions in the district ci JDao^ 
the owner of the gun in one of those cas^ being done to death. Five man 
with revolvers and daggers raided Charmuguria post office in the district ^ Fariid- 
Reinarkable courage was, however, displayed both by members of to posM 
staff and by a number of villagers, who, despite the fact that one of toir number 
was stabbed to death and three others injured, persevered in the pursuit truMI thm 
overtook and overpowered all the raiders. In April there were four 
armed youths on postal peons and mail runners resulting in one instant In to 
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death of a peon. An armed robbery was committed in a train in the Ran^r 
district and an armed dacoity in a merchant’s shop in Cakntta, In May several 
youths stopped a train by pullinjc the communication cord at To^j 2 ;aon near l)acca» 
stole over thirty thousand rupees from a passenger, fired at and wounded the guard 
and made off in a taxi whicbi they eventually had to abandon, leaving about one 
fourth of the spoils behind* At Angaria in tho Faridpur district four terrorists 
were frustrated in an attempt to steal the bag of a mail runner by the bravery of a 
local kabiraj and some ohowkidars who, in spite of being fired on by the robbers, 
rmused to be shaken off until they ultimately succeeded in capturing tm four men. 
One of the latter had been so badly wounded by a fmhing spear during tho chase 
1 his injuries the following day. At Dacca the guard of a retired 

official was waylaid and his revolver stolen, while in Comilla three youths were 
with revolvers in their possession shortly after they had committed a mail 
ropbery. In June sevml armed dacoitics were committed and there was also a 
^nous theft of magazine rjfl^ and other arms from the house of a zemindar at 
xtangpur* In October an important absconding terrorist and a companion were 
arrested in the Barisal district with a pistol and a bomb in their possession, while in 
Calcutta the a^st of two other leading absconders led to the finding of several 
weapons ^d bombs* In November at Dhamrai in Dacca district a mail runner 
who had been fired at and wounded by an armed robber courageously attacked his 
assailant and wijm the heb of some members of tho public succeeded in making 
mm prisoner. The concluding month of tho year was marked by tho arrests in 
xJen^I of one escaped terrorist convict, one escaped detenu, one absconding detenu 
and four other suspects in whose possession arms and ammunition were found while 
one of the alMonders of the Chitt^ong Armoury l^idiCaso who was also wanted in 
ginnection with shooting of (Siptain Cameron was arrested at Rangoon by the 
mxma police. The Ist^ March 1932 saw the conclusions of the long-drawn-out 
^ittagong Armoury ;^id Case trial, which commenced on tho ilth bkptember 19,%, 
ihirty pOTBOBs were tned, twelve of whom were sentence to traasportation for life 
and two to lesser sentences, Sixteen were acquitted. 

Action Aoainst Teeeobism 


i! Ordinance IX of 1981, subsequently replaced by Act IV 

of 1932 to jiujud the Bengal Orimmal I^w Amendment Act of 1930, so as to make 
It po^ible to take preventive action against members of terrorist associations as sudb 
and ateo against persons who, though not themselves membera, did any act to assist 
me operation of any snch association. It had also made possible the arrest of those 
members of revolutionary associations, often the leaders and organisers, who stood 
12 o.®^^Kround and avoided i^rticlpation in violent acts, ibe promulgation of 
the Ordinance wm followed in the last two months of 1031 by an acmderation of 
the rate of arrests to a figure^ never before attained and in order to provide the 
wrni? required a new camp had been opened in December 193R 

i u®- another rapid rise in tho numkr of arrests, the 

hundred lor tho month of October, 
fo auja^ment the numbers that 
.3ux:a and Berbsmpore, but this did not 
?«rfy fi Spato in had to be extended, the new eectloa being 


ExTERNMBHT of DEXENOB and EEG, in PSISONESB 

nrnvhie^tBT^n^ dangoroM ’wraons nmored altogether ontaide the 

the .Local Qoyernment and in consonance with 
>■” 1S32 to deal with a few of the 
to S ^r«i5L Egculation HI of 1818 and detain thwn 

Wa nWffnff Bfm -S*-® ®?“*her of oangerona rerolationaries however waa 

tion^wBB frSS within the oampa, communication In apite of all preoan* 

thoae in dMentfon and thdr allies ontaide, and it soon 
“^®‘y demand that still more of tiw induential 
to ^ ontade the Prorinco. A Bill therefore 

rf .Arnaadment Act so as to permit 

IndirLf^^?! ‘>y U»« aowrnmt^ of 

^f*®**!® Asaembly and was passed on the 80th March 1938. DOie 

lAOVsrumsnt or India found a fintiAKTA mUm m rw,!* a 
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19th A]Dril 1932. Within a few months it was occupied almost to its full capacity. 
The va ue of sending detenus to this remote locality having been joroved, the Govern- 
ment of India have agreed to extend the jail so as to accommodate four hundred 
more detenus and it j!s expected that this additional accommodation will be available 
early in 1933. 

A second deterrent measure taken in the anti- terrorist campaign was to re-open the 
Andaman Island as a place of imprisonment for persons who had been convicted of 
terrorist crimes. Two batches totalling fifty eight prisoners were despatched from 
this province in 1932, ^ 

On the l8th August a communique was issued announcing the decision of the 
Government of India on a representation of the Government of Bengal to augment 
very substantially the military forces in the Presidency. In spite of the special 
measures which Jlad been, taken assassinations and the commission of political crimes 
had not ceased and it was believed that ocular proof of the reserves of power 
possessed by Government would both hearten their supporters and show to those 
anxious to subvert ordered government that they were determined to crush the for- 
ces of disorder. This belief lias not been falsified, and there is no doubt that the 
presence of the augmented garrison has greatly contributed to the improved situation 
which gradually came about towards the end of the year. This augmented garrison 
consists of one battalion of British infantry and six battalions of Indian infantry 
and is stationed at Dacca, Comilla, Mymensingh, Saidpur, Chittagong and Midna- 
pore. 

The Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance which had been promuljgated on the 
30th November 1931 in order to give Government special powers to deal with the 
situation in Chittagong was due to expire on the 31st May 1932. Chapter I, being 
the emergency powers portion of that Ordinance, had been applied only in the 
Chittagong district, while chapter II which conferred powers to appoint sjDecial 
criminal courts was extended to the whole of Bengal. Before, however, the latter 
Ordinance expired at the end of December the Sajopression of Terrorist Outrages 
Bill which was designed to give Government the speeiial powers it had been furnish- 
ed with up to then under the Ordinances was introduced in August in the local 
Legislative OounciL The Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment Bill was intrtv 
duced in the same session the most important provision of which was that which 
conferred upon Commissioners jpowers to pass a sentence of death for an 
attempt to commit murder. Both i:ho8e Bills were passed by substantial majorities. 
Finally, at the November session of the Legislative Council, was passed the Bengal 
Criininal Law (Arms and Explosives) Bill, 1932 the object of which was to m^e 
]3unishable with transportation for life certain offences under the Indian Arms Act, 
1878, and the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 and to provide for the trial by Special 
Courts of certain offences committed in connection with tixQ smuggling of weapons 
and ammunition under the Arms Act. 

The terrorist situation during 1932 may be summed up briefly as follows. The 
first three-quarters of the year gave little cause for satisfaction, and during Septem- 
ber and October there was a period of grave anxiety. But as the year drew to a 
close, except for the outrage at RajsJ^hi when Mr. Luke was attacked, conditions 
improved ^d they were certainly better at the close of the year than they had 
for some time previously. It would be folly to prophesy and the end of the road is 
still a long way off, but it cannot be deniea that a feeling of confidence had igrown 
up among the supjporters of Government by the end of 1932 which had noit been 
there during the pre7;;ous two years. This is to be [attributed to the steady and 
resolute pressure which it was the policy of Government to exert «nd to the moral 
effect of Government’s determination to use all their resources to crush terrorism, 
a determination which was manifested by legislative measures, in an improved and 
enlaced intellij^ence system without which no success could be expected, and by the 
pr^Fafforded by an augmented military garrison that the Central Government stood 
]:>ehmd the Locall Government. That these measures were bearing fruit was shown 
during the latter part of the year by a number of valuable captures of wanted men* 
arms and documents, captures which constituted a severe blow to one at least of the 
terrorist groups, 

Communal A’waud and Poona Pacjt 

The communal decision announced on the 15th August was confined in scope 
to the Provincial Legislatures. While the promulgation of the award was necessita- 
ted by the fact that the continued failure of the communities to reach an agreement 
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was retardintr the plane for the framinR of a new coaetitaUon, EUs Majesty^ 

Government made it cleat that thia dwidon was S? tlw nninmn 

the oroiected Government of India Bill bejamo law, it vfoaW be omb to the oiromn. 

nities oonocrned to devise by raataal aurwmeat soma other 
the terms of the award, election to the eeate allotted to 
and Sikh constituencioB was to be by persons wting im 

covotiDct b^stwoon thOYii th^ wholes of I PfOf jsion w b6 doi^uq 

in the constitation itfielf fpf mwioo aftor t^n ymn 

ti€8*affocted. All qiialid^Ki ^loctorat^ft i?ho wfto not vot<?rs eith^it In a Isdunftm^aaaa, 
Sikh, Indian Ohmikn, Anglo-Indian or Etiro^an 
general oonstituencya Mera&rs of tbo elaBjes 

to vote were to vote in a general eonatiluenoya As three ca»t^ were junlifcmy 
for some time to be able by this meana alone to proeare ad^uata lej^rea^- 

tation in the Lefcielature, a number of special seats was assigned to .the m, to be 
filled by .election from. sp«ial constitoenc.^ in whieh onjy 



time they might be aboKsb^ with the eoneent of the daaaea concerns 

AtLOCATiON or Beats m Bekoai* 

The communal decision gave a houaa of 250 
these seats, including two womenk seats, were allocated to the 
which is equivalent to the present non-Muhammadan ^ 

general seats, ten were to be given to the 8<^hj^«le^ca8t^, the 
liven 119 seats including two for women, Indian Christians were ipven 
5!ndianB four including one for a woman, and Etiropeana elvens 
landholders were given five, universities two, !al>oiir eight and 
mining and planting nineteen, fourteen for Luropeans and ftv© 
numbers of the chief communitiea were fi*^ mainly on their 
those of the Europeans followed the Minorliim Pact. The 
in the numbers between Muhammadans and Hindus was ve^ bacily 
Hindus, whose numbers, relatively to their strength In the ^ 
considerably reduced. Many of their leaders asserted that 
victimised them as a community on account of their past politimi activiti^ »ome 
Muhammadans also criticM the award Iwause it did not concede all ij^t togy ^ 
demanded ; but on the whole fte Muhammadan commiinitjf was 
it had received. A motion to adlonru the business of the & 

the award was discussed in the ]>^slativc Couneit on the fdrd August iJL- 

debate which showed few signs of very high feeling, was talked out. Of to© ^ 
Hindu members who spoke, three strongly opposed 

Muhammadans, while accepting the awari, contended ^ 

their community. The Eurofieanfl held that an award of thi» »OTt 

no future constitution would prov© workable without a •ettlemenfe of to© quesvioa oi 

communal representation. ^ ^ aI « 

J^urmg the same session considerable 1 2^ *^.1. ifcKt’MIRA 


Muhammadan member favouring a system of joint electorates Into© futuiw 
tion. Government did not formally vote on this resolutions 
in the Political Department esipmin^ that Government thought tot 
electorates wore not desirable in ishemselves but that theiy were 
tions which could not be overlooked and which indicated th^ iwj^a^ ©lew^iw 
must continue for some time to com©. The r«>!ution was carried by a majw^ 
fifteen, most of the Muhammadan members opposing it# thou^ ©om© gave suppo 
to the principle of joint electorate if coupled with adult sufirag©^ 

Me. Qa«S5HI’s Fast u h a 

Keen inter^t was aroused by the publication of the 

passed between the Premier and the B^retary of Bta^ to 4SSi tmto 

and Mr. Gandhi on to other in oonnection with to lattok thml to m nm 

death’ unless to grant of separate dectorates for to depressed to 

constitution was withdrawn, followed as It was by to commencemeni of 

his letter to Mr. Gtohi explaining to rp|SK>08 to to demtox of 

Government, to Premier pointed out tot, while full coosidemtton 

to declared opposition of cast© Hindus to to permau^t 

(dsases ficom to Hindu eommuni^, il had on to other toiaa been impoaro 
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ignore the urgent representations of the depressed classes for special oonsid^ation 
and it had been felt that it was the duty of Government to safeguard the right of 
those classes to a fair proportion of representation in the Legislature. By the com- 
munal decision the depressed classes would remain a part of the Hindu community 
while they will receive through a limited number of special constituencies the means 
of safeguarding their rights and interests. All depressed class voters would be in- 
cluded in the general Hindu constituencies so that higher caste candidates would 
have to solicit their votes while depressed class candidates who stood for election in 
a general constituency would have to solicit the votes of the higher castes. Such 
an arrangement would have the effect of preserving the unity of Hindu society. It 
would appear therefore that Mr. Gandhi was threatening to stape himself to death 
*not in order to secure that the depressed classes should have joint electorates with 
other Hindus, which had already been provided, not to maintain the unity of Hin- 
dus which had also been provided, but solely to prevent the depressed classes who 
admittedly suffered from terrible Icalamities, from being able to secure a limited 
number of representatives of their own choosing to speak on their behalf in Legis- 
latures which will have a dominating influence over their future.^^ 


The Pact 

The news of Mr. Gandhi’s decision with its possible consequences caused great 
perturbation in the minds of the Hindus of Bengal. Meetings were held and public 
appeals were issued to launch a campaign against untouchability. Temples, the 
doors of which had for centuries been closed to the depressed classes, were thrown 
open in the hope that this gesture would inspire them with sufficient confidence to 
rely on the higher castes to represent their interests in the Legislature. It is still 
too early to decide how far this agitation against untouchability is likely to persist 
as a genuine movement but there can be no doubt that many Hindu leaders sin- 
cerely deprecate the separation of the depressed classes from the general body of 
their communityj as they realise that such a separation is likely to prove a handi- 
cap for Hindus in the struggle for power under the new constitution. The agita- 
tion as is well known resulted iu the Poona Pact of the 26th Boptembor. So far 
as Bengal is concerned the effect is to reserve thirty out of the general seats in 
the Provincial Legislature for the deDressed classes. In place of the separate elec- 
torates prescribed iu the commnna . decision, the Pact introduces joint electorates. 
Elections will be subject to a double procedure. AH members of the depressed 
classes registered in the general electoral roll of a constituency will form an elec- 
toral college which will elect a panel of four candidates belonging to the depress^ 
classes for each reserved seat by the method of a single vote, and the four Arsons 
receiving the highest number of votes at the primary elections will be candidates 
for election in the joint electorate. The Pact stipulates that the system of primary 
election and the panel of candidates for election to the Legislature will come to an 
end after ten years unless terminated m the meantime by mutual agreement be- 
tween the parties concerned. © 

Govt. Accept the Pact 

The acceptance of the agreement by His Majesty’s Government, followed as it 
was by the end of Mr. Gandhi’s fast was held with feelings of relief by the Hmdu 
community. When, however, the leaders of the higher castes in Bengal, their minds 
free of anxiety for the safety of the Mahatma, were able quietly to consider the 
full Implication of the terms of the agreement, its disadvantages became only too 
clearly apparent and opinion definitely crystallised against a Pact in the framing of 
which no representative of the caste Hindus of this Province had taken part, and 
the terms of which were so much less favourable to them than the award of the 
Premier. 

Acraeiah Trouble 

The depressed conditions which had prevailed in 1931 in agricultural areas and 
particularly those that grew jute, continued in the year under report and in ^rtaiu 
places were taken advantage of by Congress representatives in order to create dis- 
content amongst the raiyats. In January meetings were origanised by agitators in 
the Noakhali district with the object of stirring up feelilngs on communist lines 
as had been done towards the end of the preceding year in the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Tippera. In the Mymensingh district associations of cultivators were formed 
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with the object of refusing to pej the rents of ZftmindAts and also the debts o{ 
money-lenders, February saw a recrudescenco of the trouble in the Tippers dia* 
trict In which Congress agents took part, and a large mob which was gathered at 
a demonstration in favour of the non-payment of rents attacked a Sub-Inspector 
and a body of constables and had to be fired on before it would disperse. The 
District Magistrate of Mymensingh took action under the Emergency Fowers 
Ordinance against two Muhammadan members of the Legislative Council who had 
been fomenting the movement for the non-payment of rent, while similar action 
was taken in the Faridpur district against the Vice-Chairman of the Madaripur 
Local Board who was also the President of the Local Ouftivators^ Association, In 
one thana of the Eishoriganj Sub-division of the *Mymen8igh district Muhammadans 
were combining with members of Tenants^ Associations in order to exert pressure 
upon money-lenders with a view to compelling them to remit their demands for 
interest. Feeling ran so high at times that debtors set fire to the property of 
money-lenders, Imt the prc^ution of some of the ringleaders soon put a stop to 
the commission of suol^i crimes. In East Bengal the majority of Mahajans are 
Hindus and a large proportion of their debtors are Muhammadans of the cultivat- 
ing class. It was therefore not surprising that in the Mymensingh district the move- 
ment, which was economic in origin, assumed on this as on pasat occasions, an 
anti-Hindu and communal complexion. 


MimnNsiNGH JAm Disasteb 

At 4 P. M. on the 9fch May a tornado# moving rapidly on a path about six 
hundred feet broad, s^ok the Mymensingh jail at the moment of attaining its 
maximum intensity. Though the tornado had passed on in less than five minutes 
a great part of the hi^ outer wall was laid in ruins and scarcely a building 
within the compass of the Jail, except those of the strongs! construction, oscapS 
serious injury. Twenty-seven persona lost their lives, while about one hundred and 
fifty were inmred, Many prisoners succeeded in escaping in the confusion but 
either returned of their own accord or were re-captured. The storm also did 
serious damage m adjacent villages, the number of dead being mtimated at fifteen 
and the injured st wenty. A storm of a similar type which passed over a 
length of five miles in the Fandpur district in the same month caused a heavy 
damage to corps and homesteads and resulted iu death to twelve persons tmd 
injuries to one hundred and fifty others* 

Govt, and Oaloutta Oobpoeation 

At the beginning of July Government ^ addressed to the Calcutta Orporation 
two letters asking :br information on ^rtam points relating to the administration 
of the city and also inviting the Corporation's opinion on the working of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1932 wi^ reference to^ cemin speolfio points with a 

The first letter called upon 
details of the workinjit of tM Primary Education 
Alt 4 . ^ oases, if any, In whl<£i teachers and 

disobedience or in political 

demon^rations and the disciplinary action, if any, talM by the Oorporatmu* A 
full and satisfectory reply w^ asked for within a fixed lime in order to obviate 

the CWontte M«nioi|Ma 1823, 
extremely democraUo basis, widened its eonstitotion 
enlarj^rf powers ^redoeiog to a minimum Government 

Ctovemment Bengal omsidered 
rrf experience bow far the prorieions 

ob]eote of the legielatnto and whether the diffionlttes 
A*? ^ ‘*® emtence of defects in the Act. With 

fin n1??fni‘°n n 1*° ^ wew sskfid to explsln certain features of 

atomistratiOT laolnding that of diJatmfy dispo^ of 

,“®*y ^6 t^aaodoa of bmnees and tiw details ofcwbdn 

tenders that had been accepted, and thrir comments ware invited on angras" 

for amending tlm Act. Shortly afterwusds Government addressed a wiird 

A ^ pamplig St bSKi and 

cicolriw worim comjwctsodr la 

pngra for pioancrog and astribBting ewModI energy which wginitedi the amc^ 
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of Government under section 14 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, It was suggested 
that the execution by the Corporation of a considerable part of this project without 
such sanction amounted to an evasion of their responsibilities under the Act. 

The Corpoeaxion’s Reply 

The Corporation asked for an extension of time within which to reply ^ to the 
first letter. Their response eventually was merely a disclaimer of responsibility for 
the political activities of their staff, and as the Corporation have thus failed to 
recognise their duty Government have decided to introduce early legislation to 
prevent the employment of persons convicted of offences committed in furtherance 
of subversive movements. In answer to the second letter the Corporation contended 
that Government had no right to interfere. Government were unable to acceot 
this contention till after the Corporation election in March, 1933. In reply to the 
third letter the Corporation disclaimed any intention of infringing section 14^ of 
the Act and this question which is one of a technical nature remains to be decided 
by Government after it has been fully examined by experts. 

Rural Unemployment Scheme 

In order to relieve middle class unemployment in Bengal a comprehensive 
scheme of economic reconstruction has been formulated oy the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries and approved by the Government of Bengal. The 
scheme provides facilities at suitable centres in the Province for training middle 
class youths in local and indigenous industries, the products of which are in 
universal use and already have a wide market. The main object is to afford to 
young men at present unemployed an opportunity of training themselves in im- 
proved processes in the conduct of the more im portant cottage industries. While 
the knowledge of improved methods thus acquired! will, it is expected, afford ^ remu- 
nerative occupation to a considerable number of persons, it also hoped that it will 
be handed on to the village caste workers who still follow the antiquated systems 
of their fathers. The scheme provides for the establishment of four demonstration 
parties to give instruction in seven selected industries, for au industrial survey, 
the compilation of an industrial directory and the appointment of advisory boards 
in each district. It is estimated that at the outset t!ie recurring cost will be one 
lakh of rupees per annum. Partial effect was given to the scheme during the 
financial year 1932-33. 

Economic Situation 

There was no serious natural calamity having widespread effects during the 
year. Partial failure of crops in the district of Tippera and a more serious failure 
in the Feni sub-division of the Noafchali district caused considerable local distress 
which was relieved by large grants for agriculturists’ loans and by iSjratuitous relief. 
In July a flood on the Jamuna river affected riparian areas oi? the districts of 
Pabna, Bogra, Rangpur and Mymensingh but the damage caused was not serious. 
The situation in those districts was still, however, affected by the results of the 
much more serious flood of 1931 and by the ‘general economic depression and large 
sums had to be set aside for agriculturists’ loans as well as for the continuing of 
test relief works. Large agriculturists’ loans were also given in two other districts 
in one of which the rabi. crops had been severely damaged by hailstorms. Prom 
J une onwards there was a slight rise in the price of raw jute of which the outturn 
was somewhat larger than in 1931 but this was only temporary and was soon 
followed by a fresh tall. There was a slight increase in the prices of cereals but 
it was not sufficient to benefit the raiyats, while after the harvesting of the winter 
paddy the price of rice fell still further towards the end of the year, price levels 
Deing reached which have been unheard of for many years. There was scarcity 
of food but the lack of money in rural areas was everywhere acute, while neither 
znahajans nor co-operative banks, all of whom have their capital so tied up that they 
cannot make effective use of it, could do much to relieve the situation. The 
reduced jpurohasing power of the cultivator was reflected throughout the Province 
and not least is tne difficulty which Government experienced in collecting revenue 
and the zamindars their rents. There was indeed isome increase in the coiilection of 
revenue wheu compared with the year 1931 but that may have been due to the 
payment of arrears which had accumulated in crevious bad years. Under the sale 
.aw, however, more estates became liable for sas than in 1931 while there were also 
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more defaults aud more sales of dofaultioK esfafos. nithoimh the law was still 
applied with great leniency, and althoni^h cxcmpiion from sale was uaiially granted 
on the payment of only uomtrml penallifH ami in many casca m part payment of 
the arrears* The fall in the collect of rcvciute hm not 3^*1 reached alarming 
proportions but there is reason to fear that in o rtain ilistrieta xamimlars may soon 
reach a stage at which tiiey will umdde to borrow, Hie ail-pervading laofc of 
money and the low prices of the more im|>sirtunt priHln<is have made this Province 
suffer as much as any part of India and the Htugnafifnii in trade and business 
which marked the preceding year nUiiwtal no signs of iinprovement in 1932* 


r 


b iJenjga 


Police Aclmiois raian Kepori; 


In submitting the report on the police administration in the province of Bengal 
for the year 19o2j the Inspector-CIciicrti! nl Police stated 

The exceptionally difheult conditions rrcattnl by the civil tlisolH'dicncc movement 
in 1930 continued throughout the year iittd the spirit of Inwhs^sncss manifest^ 
itself in various ways. Not only were the police callcil tnpon to deal with an 
exceptional volume of ordinary crime, conscipnuit on nnfavintrubli* cconcmdc condi- 
tions, but they were confront!^ with a widespread li'trorist conspiracy, A detailed 
amount of the revolutionary crime and activiiicH is given below. It will be seen 
that the record of the year has been marrcti by a tniinbcr of dcplnrahlo outran 
upon life and property and in order to rombiti this menace, the resources of the 
police have had to be strengthened in various directions ntu! IkkIics of troops 
stationed at various centres. 'Oiese mcaswres, ! am glad to be abb* to report, have 
had the desired effect, Though the civil dtsolH‘dicnco movement, its 11 result of the 
policy adopted and maintained by (lovernment, has mitnifeHily fulled and has 
practically ceased to function, the followers of i*<mgre«« were «iil! nctive in their 
endeavoures to revive popular interest in the campaign and to bring almut a repe- 
tition of the situation that existed in I9:i0, Hienc inmiiitiona imtwrally placed a 
heavy strain on the police, hampered m they were by ntm-co-opundivc and obstruc- 
tive methods adopted in many casen by members «f the public. 


OfFKNCKB AtUIN’HT WoMEJI 

With reference to the cases of kidnapping or alnlnction of women, and the use 
of crimmal toce to women with intent to outrage fheir mmlcaty {sections B 66 and 
354 Indian Penal Code) the report shows an iiicrcase. Altogether, 2M and 459 
cases under sections 3G0 and 354, respectively, sgiiiimt 212 and W in 1931, were 
disposed of as true during the year, of which iB caatMi under faction 3 r^ ended in 
the conviction of 174 persons and 173 canca under section 354 in the conviction of 
persons. Ihe cases under ihi»«c sectioiia were reported from all districts but 
one (l^andpore), Nadia returning the largest number folIowi*d by Mymansiogh, 
the 24 Pargarms, Ibicca and &Iurshidatmd, The increase of 94 eases under this 
head IS most noticeable. Burdwau, Nadia and Hooghly Iteitig the worst contributors 
with increases of 21, 20 and I? cases, respectively. 


Okfhnceb unpee OunmANCEB 

^ The number of cases reported under the cognixabie sections of die Ordinanosi 
issu^ from time to time to deal with Civil Disob^ieneo and the other allied move- 
SSSl® during the year and of persons concerned in those casas show that altc^sther 
3,255 cases, mcluaing 409 under the Bengal Oriminal Imw Amendment Act and 
Indian Press (Emergejjey lowers) Act, 1931, were dtspo^ of as true during the 
year, a^inst 115 m l^L Midnapore returned the high^t number of true 
oil** iE^nkum, Hooghly, Tipperaj Dacca and N^ta with W 
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Terrorist Outraoes 

Beferrinp: to the Working; of the Intelligence Branch and terrorist oiU rages In 
Bengal the Inspector-General says 

The year under review furnishes a formidable cafabigue of scrions oiif rages sod 
cognate offences calculated to upset the iidniinintralion and to bring in a rfign of 
terror. It may be said with confidence that the ferroristn biivo sianally fsilnd to 
reach their objective, and also tJiat they have faihul to convince thorns oistsido lbs 
various conspiracies that their methods have not iluno more harm than good to Ihs 
country in many ways but parfienlarly in spoiling the lives of thousands of pro* 
raising youths. It is now generally recognised by the public that the Bengal CYimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act is not only necessary to the admiiimtalion mil that il 
has-been wisely and mercifully applu'd. 

Excluding the cases in Calcutt p, 74 terrorist outrages, occurred during tho fmr. 
and consisted of one armed raid, three murtlers, one shooting alfray, two 
three bomb outrages, thirty^four dacoiiies, two cases of preparation to commit d»i*oitioi| 
one incendiarism, twenty-one robh(‘ries and thris! attemfUrd roldterics* A brierf 
description of some of the more important of these events is given bidow 

AilMEO II AH) 


A cowardly attack was made on the European Railway Instiluto at Fufiartalh 
Chittagong, on the night of the 24th September while a whist drive was in 
The assailants consisted of about 10 or 13 personH some of whom were drwMwd Iw 
dhooties and shirts while others wi re disguist'd as MuhammailariH* Thiey warn 
armed with hombs» revel vitrs luui a number of rifles. Tiie aitnrk oj^nied with tll« 
exploding of a bomb at one door, followed almost immediately by thi? exploilon 
of another bomb inside the room ami indiserimimile shooting from all Ihn doom* 
Ine raiders withdrew after three or four minutes. Mr*<. f/SuHveu, a^ed aboitl 
was shot dead and 5 other women and 8 men wiTt! woundmL Tria dead liudf 
?i dressed ns a boy was sulwKpumtiy foumi on a path almut IOC) jfardi from 
the Institute. Ihe body was itieiititieti as that rd lYiihi Wadadar, datiglaler of Ito 
head clerk of the Chittngong Muuieipal Otlieo ami of I)algh«t, Patiya, who «b#ronded 
irom her home on the fith ,luly after emiuirk'S in cunncidiou with iho mtirdor of 
Oapfcam Cameron at Dalglmt. 


BIprokr Asn Attempted Mrunnus 

Tvr ^*^ ***'' while Mr. II. Douglas, I.CB., Riilrtel 

Magistrate of Midnapore, was attending a meeting in the Dintricl Board CBIloo lit 

bim, Pradyot Komtr 

Bhattachapi was ultimately eapiureti, granoing a mx-cham^’red rofolvar loiidod 

which had mmliret. In his fioftsosiijoii wa« found « nlip 
*** Dmgidi. whieh^ tranalat^ read «« fol Iowa : *Vk 
slight protest against, thi* I fijli opprcsHion, I^jCt Britain take not® by th® dMih of 

IiKha awake by our saerillce, Banda MaMirtm;* No tmai of 
death^^^^'^ as«adant was obtained, Pradyot Kumar BhattacharH was aimtimoid lo 

Magiafrata of Muuihlgaoi^ was ab^ 
7ih .fu y, m the honso of fkibu B. N, 
Chatterji, Sadar buh-divisional Oflieer. The invcsiigation of this east resuttid In 

charge-shoct against Kalipada Mukherjl who was sotitimood to 

On the afternoon of the 20th July at Comilla Mr. E. B. Ellison, I. P., Addi- 
tional S u perm ten den tf Fippera, while returning homo on his blovclo fmin omnn 
was shot by a youth and sprioualy wounded. At ihe tirao of his llm y<mS 

threw away a packet con taniing three manuscript pamphlets in rmlfink numoHifflS 

rara£^5™Srf”.L?'=s'„ if”?' >>i sSSfaS! 

fevoM of indiscrimifatn ‘ int.cks On KnropMD oioem in 

lavour ot maiscnrainate attacks on all Europeans with a view to extermitiftiitinr 

Dacca. ’®°" subsequently succumbed to his injuries at the Mitford Hospital 

r OraBoKE” T PS,“® 1°*”' , *” attempt was msde on the life erf Mr. 

C. &. Qrassby, L P., Additional feuperintendcnt. District intellieence Braneh ithiu 
he was returning home from office- Biimy Iffiusan De Sy who wm T ri?;*^^ 
this connection was sentenced to transportation for life. ^ *“ 
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C a & TERRORIST ACTIVITIES 

About; 5-30 p. m* on tho IBfh No^embor Mr. Chns A. W. LuL\ Suponutrudent of 
tho Iiai«hahi Jail, was with hia wifo and clauKhter from his 

houao towards tho Natori' Road when he was attiirked by ihtm youths, two of 
whom at kmst were armed with lewhers. They opened itrt\ i* 3 C|HSiding mtm fm 
catrklges and then made off. Mr. Luke was hit onee by a bullet. As the result 
of the iavestifration of this ease eharj^Mheet was subinlftvd against Bhola Nath 
Ray Karmakar and Baiyabrata Ohakrabartt (abHeoiiding). The fornter was sealenc^ 
to transportation for sei^eti years. 

SiiooTiKu ArritAy 

On receipt of information that four abseoiKfers were hidiui!; in tho house of 
Sabitri Dcbi, widow of one Nabin Ohakrnbarti* a! I>;ilj;biif» polieo- station Patiya, 
Ohitt^onjET, Captain Cameron with a force of one Imvikbtr iiiul sepoys of the 
28th Gurkhas and one 8ul>inHpe«?tor and twt> eonstabbs raubtl the house about 
9 p. m. on the 13th June. As Captain Cameron, the sub-inHpeeti»r uiul the havildar 
entered the place they heard tho amiiiti uf men runnini? U|HtairK, Tho havildar 
followed by Captain Cameron prooeotliHl to tho upinir story by an outside staircase, 
When the former reached tho heati of the stnireiiHc ho was*pwHio*tl oH* into tho 
courtyard below by some one from inside the room whiutei* revolver fire was 
immediately opened on Captain Cameron, lie was hit in the ihroat mid cheat and 
fell from the stairs into the courtyard and eapircil. Immediately after tliis a person 
from inside tho room ran down tho aiairs and attempttsJ to «eiy,u the rifle of a 
sepoy who had been posted at the foot «if the stairs. Ibdnu unable to use his 
bayonet efifectively the aopoy hred and hithia assailant who ilicrewpon telted, As 
he was running away the HC|Kiy fired two more shots at him anti his dead body 
was subsequently recovered from a bush In the camjannui. About the same time 
another man attempted to escape through tho window. Ho was fired at by a wpoy 
and retrimted into the room again. On tho arrival of roinforc* nuuits from Fatlya 
Cmttagoiig, the occupants of the hotiso wcto eniltd upon to come out aud 
§^biiiri I^bi. her son Ikm Krishna Chakrabarti, aginl itlmiH 19 ymra and her 
daughter Snchalata Devi, aged about 13 years, came out* The house was then 
rush^ and the dead body of Nirmal Hen. an absconder i» the armoury raid case* 

upstairs* The body recovered from the imrtfi-esmi corner 
of mo compound was identified as that of Apurba Hen alias Bhola, an absconder 
in the armoury raid case, Surjya Sen and Bitaram Biswas are Indicvdl to have 
^capea from the house. Babitrj. Debt and seven others were proscewted for bar- 
Dounng absconders and fivo of the accused were convicted and sentcnotxl to four 
years' rigorous imprisonmenteach, 


BonuKEy 

23th Mav six youths who were travelling on the Eastern Bengal Railway 
«S£ ^ robbed thra* Bi'iigalis and a Marwart of R«. 3J,000, which the latter 

Bhairab Bsxar, Five of the assailanta were 
armed with revolvers. Ihcy stopped the train by pulling the alarm chain when It 

level crcnising and decampid with the 
was contamed in gunny sacks and an old ateel trunk. Of the pmons 

imprisonment ^ uonvict©2 and eentonoed to seven years* nitrous 


Bomo Outeaokb 

bfvmhfl March at Kandi, Murahidabad, three country made 

V Bubdiviaioiia! Officer* Fortunately no 

SuWifisipnal Officer had prcvtouily been the recipient of a 
institutcd scid three of the accused were sentenced 

ft? District Magistrate and the Supefin- 

were returning from fiajbarb loud exploclon washed 
started. The Magistrate pulled the alarm 
Brain atopp^ d was found that the windows and window shut- 
S sdioining the coupe in whieh they were travelling 

f mmtd with splinters of wirf, brolw 

i fomi on the outside of 

wie Window frame whme the bomb struck* No one was injured* 
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Theft of Eevoi.vkrh 

In the coutse of the year tinder review. revolnm (of whirh fif» 

subseauenfcly recovered) and seven pistols (of which four were 

were reported to have been lost or stolen. Sixty*8ix revolvers ancl lweiity*si3t piiWs 
were recovered during the year. 

Arrebth 

Of 730 persons arrested for spccifie ofTenees 227 were sent up for triiih 
One hundred and thirty-four persons were convicted, seventy-thw dmcimritcd snd 
twenty aequitted. 

Arscondeuh 

Twenty-nine absconders were arrested during the year. Ametig ihese wen^ 
Krishnapada Ohakrabarti, SuhIuI i>as Onpta. fiitpta alias llikrsm, Iwtiindra 

Das Gupta and Sachindra Kar (Jupta. Krishnaptida rhakrsharli, who rwr«|wl 
from the Btixa Detention Camp on the 11th February lOM?. was arrrstrd in Agafiala. 
Tripura State on the 5th April 11)32, after a ilaeoity in which he iwik part Hiishii 
Das Gupta, who escaped from the Midnaptir iVnlraJ Jail on the Hih Frlifuaff 
1932, was arrested in Dhakuria, 24 Parganas. on the Mth April ITO. Jilrn (ittlWn 
alias Bikraro, who escaped from the Baxa Camp on the lltn February wtm 

arrested in Strand Koad, Calcutta, on the 28th December 

Documents from Terrorisih 

Of the documents recover(»d from the terrorist party during the your* tte fdlow* 
ing are of special interest : 

In the pocket of a detenu who waa arrcfited in January a ahrrl of pafNir cmtllu^ 
ing the “J^tinimura Programme” of the terror'mt party to which be belnuipd wna 
recovered. Among other things dacoityi terrorism and armed revoluliou, protiuos by 
province, were advocated. 

In the pocket of Apwrba Sen who was kllldl In the abooling alftaf al 
Chittgong, previously referred to, a letter waa found deaerlbing a plol to mufd^ lb® 
District Magistrates of Khulna and Barisal 

In April in the search of a house two pages of a noto«book were reoofmwl* Ttaee 
contained a list of proscribed iKXiks and a list showing the Juganter and AmihMtaii 
leaders m various cistricts in Bengal. 

Bengal Criminal Law amendment act, IMO 

The following are the figures relating to the operation of Ibe Bengal Orlwhiil 
Law Amendment Act ® ^ 


Number of j^ersons— 

Arrested unc.er the Act 

Released after a month 1 $ 

Released u-s 2 (1) (a) (b) (c) 01 

Given home domicile 16 

Given village domicile 32 

Kept under Detention Camps 6M 

Kept under detention in jails 86 


Seditious Stbbches and Pubucationb 

Five cases against nine persons were Instituted in the districts of Bengal under 
j Indian Penal Code, for the circulation of i^ilous pmnpblrii 

or the delivery of seditous spechees. All these cas^ ended in eonviciion. Sevenly* 
thr^ pamphlets, leafiets, etc., were proscribed by the local Governinetil under 
^tions 99 A. Criminal Proedure Code, and 19 of the Indian Press (Emoriraciy 
Powers) Act. 1931 in the course of the year under review* 


Communist literature 
bulletins, etc., containing 
to time. 


Communist Protaganda 

continued to be .disseminated during the year, 
the usual slogans came to notice in diilricti from Itoa 


cuia l?eSce Atlroinis i ra ion llepi 


The followinc ndion wsh (nkin to <’ivil iJWinlirnce movement nn 

CalcuttB in l*Ai2, Hlatctl the I’ulice A(Sniinidriiimn U.|u>rt of t’lmniUn for the 
year IKG : 

(1) Fifty-five persoiin were «rro<letl mnl temjwr.irily lirtaiiiwl tnider Heetion 3 of 

(the Emergency Ptnvera Onhimmn*. .• i . .t 

(2) Two huiulrcd ami lunciy-tive onlerB wcreacrvia timli r hccIioii 1 of the Emor- 

^ency ?owi*r8 Ordtnniiw* 

(3) Bixty-iiiim w<Tt» ilrrljiml iirtliiwftiu ♦» # t * i 

(4) FoH8r«8ioii WiiH t4 liS iianriHl lUHur ^rrtion »» of tho I nlawtui 

OrtliDHOn^ aiul Wfin 1 «i«t ^ , . » # 

(5) Mo?i^«blc Uj luuiittfwl n^nmnutunm luiw Hris't d from 47 

(6) i'wo thoti^m^d huiKirrtI nml Himiy-foitr vifi'rr nrrwiwi during 

tbo year in CiilonHn in eoamdkm with tin* 4*|vil IhmdiuiUtien imnottirnl ; of Ihoao 

the namea of have Intn imlexetl ««d ^ t % % ntm 

(7) Enidn,— Bixty*pi 3 c nieret earni?ti of iinlnwlul naKoemtiona Wi ro nuac?« and *.oo 

persons arrested at these eatiips* 

BEvrihruosAiiY C'rttMi* 

During the year under review the Dipariniinf fmil no riaplte from the terroriat 
campaign. Ten eaaes were reported and itivn^tipiili d in room Hum with the terrormt 
conspiracy, inehiding cases of tmtrages and an/uire td eatdoMVia aini firearma. in 
3930-31 nine caat'S of tins nature were refairtid during the yutr. ihric of the mm 
In 1931 were of a very aerioua nature, and anmwtd wuha|urttd nidignalum. Ihey 
included an attempt to aaaawinate Hih Kureileney Hir Htaidey Jaekaon and twoatlmiphi 
to asaasinato Bir Allred Wiialon, Kditor of the jBiattMimn. U wdt tn* aeeti that in 
all these cases with two except ioiiH, the enlprilH were either Htiideiiia or elrraa of 
the Hindu ‘bhadralog* claaa it cannot Im said, therefore, ihaMhi if artivditw wert 
the ouleomo of unemployment* The ttsaasins retmried to suicide hy means of potta- 
shun cyanide in two of these caeca rather than suhmtt to arrest, wluie the giri 
student who attempted to aseaalnate Hia Excellency the iiavcriuir wa« aimiiarly 

equipped* - - 

Most of the firearmB and animnniilnii ush! in these outrages wern of foreign 
manufacture, chit fly of Belgian mnke, mid had In cm smiigglHl into the cmiiitry. In 
one case there was definite proof ihm part cd lireaim had Iwy*!! made Ifirally and m 
a second case a part wim iituh r cmistriiction when the mi^cha me was arrested wiip it# 
Among the expfoHives during the year were five Immlishclis of a new ty^ 

Rcixcd in Dower Circular Hoad. 1 Ihh» had Iwcn preparui in a fsciory in Howto. 
They were intended to be txpludtd at a particular spot iilhrr electrically or with a 
time-fuse. 


IP •t 

I 1 


le ma <y 


diiRance 


In the Burma I^sgislstivc roniudi durlitg question hour on the IHh. 
2933, Mr. Gaiiga Bingh fMaiidalay, India) asked :-*Wili the Clovrnjmcnt 
to state wimt i« the number of pirsons arnwlcd and detained iiaoer Hi© 
Criminal l.4w Amendment Orditmiias 1931 1 

The Hon^bi© the Home Mcmlier persona h«f© been »rre«t«d and 

undmr the Ordinance and the Burma Orimiufli Law Amendment Act# on© 
aiiK^ been reletied on medieil pound©* 
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Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government bo pleased to give a list of persons 
BO detained district by district ? r « r 

The Hon’ble the Home Member : — The persons now detained are 

Mr. N. L. Das— Rangoon, 

„ D. 0. Biswas— Rangoon. 

,, JEC. L. Mukhorjeo— Yametliein. 

„ P. 0. Barua— Rangoon. 

„ K. Bhattacharjee — Rangoon, 

„ S. Sen Gupta— Rangoon. 

„ P. IC Mukherjee— Rangoon. 

„ M. Sarkar— Rangoon. 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government bo pleased to fstato if Indiana have 
been arrested and detained under the Burma Criminal Law Amendment Act ? If so, 
what IS their number ? 

Tlie Hon’ble the Home Member ; — Yes, all are Indians, They number eight. 

1 Singh Will the Government bo pleiiHcd to inform the House the 

date of their arrest and place of their present detention ? 

The Hon’ble the Home Member The information is given as follows : — 


Name 

Mr. N. L. Das 
„ JX O, Biswas 
„ K. L, Makberioo 
,, P. C. Barua 
„ IC Bhattacharjee 
,, S. Sen Gupta 
„ P, K. Mukherjee 
,, M. Barkar 


Date of arrest 

3l8t January, 1931 
Do 
Do 

2nd March, 1931 
31st January, 2931 
Do 
Do 

29th July, 2932 


Place of detention 

Insein Centra! Jail 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Mandalay (Mtai 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Mr. Ganga Singh Will tho Government bo pleased to itate if there had b^m 
any Judicial scrutiny with regard to each case made by any High Court Jodm 
before or after their arrests ? . -o 

The Hon’ble the Member No; a judicial scrutiny in each case has been made 

Judges in accordance with the provisions of seoliou 19 of the 
Burma Oriminal Law Amendment Act, 1931. 

^ Mr, Ganga Singh Will tho Government be pleased to state that if the answer 
IS m the neimtivo, are the Government willing to constitute a ‘'Board of Inquiry^^ 
consisting of two High Court Judges to go through the records of each case and 

recommend to the Government either for their detention or release as the ease 
may be 7 

^ The Hon’ble Home Member The answer is the negative for the reason given 
in the answer to tho previous question. 


Monthly Allowances 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if the pefsons ffo 
aetamed are getting monthly allowances both for themselves and for their familks,. 

The Hon'ble the Home Member All the detenus in jails are given monlhly 
allowances : and in the ease of five of them, family allowance is also granted. 

V * Singh : Will the Government be pleased to state diat’ if so, how 

detenue gets for his joersonal as well as his family allowances. 

Ihe Hon’ble the Home Member:— Each detenue ^ets a personal' monthly 
allowance of Rs, 36. The family allowances vary according to circumstances. In 
the case of one, an allowance of Es. IW per mensem is given^ in the case of om 
other an allowance of Bs. 50 per mensem : in the case of two as allowance of 
30 per mensem and in the case of the last an allowance of Rs. 20 per mensem. 


Medical Help ^ 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if th^ teemve piro^ 
per medical help? 

The Hon’ble the Home Memb^— Yes. , . 

Mr. GaUjga Singh:— Will the Governmmit be pleased to, state if the detenus 
namely Mr. .EC. Bhattacharjee and Mukhenee who are suffering feom dental and 
eye diseases are properly attended to ? if not, would the Government $tgte the 
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why thair eompklali wiJits «oi Are th<?ir ttiil etiflerlui? imm 

Hi© Mime ii^msm I # » 

l^e Hon^ble the Home Member :*-Bolh Ihrue pemofi* htre rweirdl t^tmeol hf * 
the Jell BoperiotendeoL in the mm of Mr. Ilhaiterlieryie bin eyim we^exemieeS 
$,\m by Ihe CSvil at I^leodeiiy, he wm mni tii mt ofithelmiiit for meanare- 

mmt mi profideo wjih euitable epeefirlw* lu regsird lo Mr. lihalinfharifa’e deo* 
tal tiooble he was offered fseijilJrw to hste trmimeiu by a deotkt at Matidaky at 
Gofammexil expense, Imt declines to lie rofiery<4 to the ***iri<cry by gharry, Mr 
Makberiee was advised lo go to ihe hospitsl for trestmeiit of h\§ eyiw fetal has re- 
fused for the same raison as in Mr, IJhaltarhiryyak ease. He has been provided 
with ipeetaete. 


CASB of a MePICAI, Slt^OKHT 1‘MOFIt PmiUVTiOM 

Mr, Oaosta Plngfe Will the Oofemmeitl tm pbmma! to stsfe if it is a fael ihal 
the deleiia 3, K. Sen Gupta a medical sititlenl of the local mt^ieal school, pasMci 
his mmaid eiamlnatioo the third year after hk arr«?st ? If so, wonld the Clovers- 
meni see its W'S allow him to ail for final examiriatioit or fiermit h;m to pros- 
eeote hie aiaaies in the fourth yintr in the stisrnee of a definite charge against him f 
The Hon’^ble the Home Member r-^-Tlie answer to the first imrt of the finestion 
is in the affirmative. As regards the swmd pari, Mr. Hrn (Itipta is not eligible to 
app^r for final medical examination under the raliw of the Burma M«Hiicil Erami- 
nati^ Board, Rangoon, and the Rules and Regulations for the management of 
^Bnrma wfernmenl Medical Behoof, Rangoon; ant Clavernmenl has aimdy 
decided that he should not fee rt-admiitai to the medical Htbool, 

Mr* B* N, Das (Kissein, India):— Will the flovoriiineni tie pteasnl lo stale the 
nme, age, nationality and prevlons ocetipaiiots of the peraoni detained nnctor 
Burma Ordinanee 7 

The Hon*ble the Home Member The Infarmatloa is given as follawa;- 


Name 

JOhigmKlra Lil Mtikbmdee 

Dinesh (Mndra Biswas 
Nagendra Lai Das 
Ftabin Ghandra Bama 

Eedareswar iSbaltaeharjee 
Padma! Komar Mnkherleo 
Manoranfan Barkar 
Snknmar Sen Qopla 


Age 

Ntliooality 

Trsviotsi ooempatiem 

33 

ikagaiee Indian 

Oversoer, P, W# D# 

aa 

Do 

fanem^foyad) 
Asaisl, in !i!ook»miOf 

37 

Do 

Office dark 

86 

Do 

Tickd Golluciar 
lilnrnsa Kallwiyi)* 

30 

Do 

Behool tmbm 

Zt 

Do 

lincmployad 
Medical Himfenl 

24 

Do 

83 

Do 

Do 


QriBsnoN or RKttijfstPKgATiow 

Mr, B, N, Das :— When does the Government propose to reooniider the mm of 
those detained aoder Burma Ordinance 7 

The Hpable Home Member i— Iheir cfasei have baen eonaklerdi from lime to 
time and this practice wifi eontiime in Intnre* 

Mr. B. N, Das:— Will the Government fee pfetiod lo slate in how many mm 

mmmm mm paid to the parents or families of the persona so detained nmte 
JDOrma Grulnance f 

Tha Hon’ble tie Home Member :--Io fiyo oimi. 


Dhtskcb rsoM Rxkoal 

Mr. B. N Dm ;~Wi!l tie Gorernmoot be pleHed to etate lie aumber of Beogi] 
DetMUs ewt pwr to Burma itp to date T 

^ tlw Home Member:— From time to Ume between tbe year* 1W4 and 
deteaue from ^nga! were re^,^ and leturoed. At tie end of 'Deoembwr 19® 
ww wet* 18 each d^aa in jaib in BnroM : and by Jnly 1938. they bad all been 
retarneo to laoia. Tb«« bare not bees any detenaa aeat (o ^rna from l^ge). 




